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By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 

To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  H.M.  Qlhen  Elizabeth  II 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  the  late  Queen  Mary 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 

Sixteenth-  and  Seventeenth-century  Spoons 


Decorated  Trifid — London,  date  1699.    Maker:  Lawrence  Coles. 
Plain  Trifid — London,  date  1(>!S,S.    Maker:  WM  crowned,  as  recorded. 
Small  Slip-top — London,  date  104'J. 

Pair  of  Lion  Sejant — London,  date  1589.    Maker:  C  enclosing  W,  as  recorded. 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Note:— Telephone  TRAFALGAR  3578 


(Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street) 


Cables :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 

in 


FINE  PRINTS  *  RARE  BOOKS 
WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 


FIRST  EDITIONS 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 
ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPTS 


27  NEW  OXFORD 


Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936 

J  Hi:  CONN'OISSKUR,  January.  1956 


STREET,  LONDON,  W.C1 

Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 


By  Appointment 
Antiqi/aries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  toe  late  Queen  Mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LTD. 

Chinese  ^orks;  of  &rt 


An  old  Chinese  porcelain  tureen  ;in«l  cover  with  stand,  decorated  in  Fainille  Rose  enamels. 
CH'IEN  LIN(;  PERIOD:  A.D.  17.J6  1795.     Height:  7J  inches. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


JOHN  BELL  ./ABERDEEN 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

56-58   BRIDGE   STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone  24828  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 

and  at  BRAEMAR 


An  important  Antique  Irish  Chippendale  Mahogany  Console  Table  with  beautifully  carved  apron  and 
original  mahogany  top.    Extreme  width  6  feet  9  inches,  height  32  inches.  Period  circa  1760. 


ANTIQUES  and 
WORKS  OF  ART 


An  important  Antique  Chippendale  gilt  carved  wood  Mirror  of 
fine  quality  and  extremely  elegant  design.     Width  48  inches, 
height  7  feet  6  inches.    Period  circa  1750. 


An  attractive  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Wing  Chair  with  original  turned 
stretchers.    Period  circa  1765. 


A  small  Antique  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Table  with  writing-slide  and  drawer.    It  measures 
24  inches  wide  and  28  inches  high.    Period  circa  1785., 
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In  ■ 

An  Antique  Inlaid  Sheraton  Mahogany  Chest  of  Drawers  with  shaped  bow  front  and  fitted 
top  drawer.     Width  40  inches,  height  35  inches.      Period  circa  1790. 


An  interesting  small  Antique  Scottish  Walnut  Bachelor  Chest  of  Drawers  of  a  rare  type.  It 
is  only  26  inches  wide  and  28  inches  high.      Period  circa  1720. 


HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


1,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Regent  0859,  0861 


A  fine  Diamond  Ornament 
of  English  origin. 
Circa  1800. 


BANKERS  si'me  1812  VJnatiOHS  joT 

Messrs.  Soutts  &  60.  Trolate,  insurance 

Strand.  am{  l){risi< 


von 


Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  ete. 


VII 


txttt 


DEALERS  IN  FINE  PAINTINGS 


The  Visitors 


FRANZ  XAVER  SIMM 
Vienna,  1853-1918 

Collection:  George  L.  Ottis,  Chicago,  111. 
World's  Columbian  Exhibition,  Chicago,  1893,  No.  67 
Recorded  Boetticher,  No.  16 
Illustrated  Kunst  fixer  Alle,  1890 


Panel  15!  X  12  inches 


9  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Hyde  Park  6282/3  Valuations,  etc. 
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130  REGE 
LOND 


REGE 


BY   APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO   H.M.    THE   KING   OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.i 


Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  4018 
Telegrams  :  'Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London' 


One  of  a  pair  oj  old  Chinese  dishes,  porcelain,  brilliantly  enamelled  in 
the  colours  of  the  'Jamille  verte' .  Six-character  mark  of  Ch'eng  Hua. 
Period  of  K'ang  Hsi  (A.D.  1662-1722).    Diameter  io|  ins. 


DUITS 


LTD. 


Finest  examples 
of 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6   DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S.W.  1 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 


THE  LEFEVRE 
GALLERY 

SELECTED 
XIX  AND  XX  CENTURY 

FRENCH  MASTERS 


30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 


Cables:  Drawings,  London 


Telephone':  May  fair  2250 
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HULL 


This  very  rare  piece  bears  the  Hull  Marks  of  Charles  Watson.  Height  10  inches.  The 
Stoneware  carries  the  date  A.D.  1597,  and  the  engraved  Anns  arc  those  borne  by  the  ancient 
and  well-known  family  of  K  ni»  lit  In  of  St  affordshire  and  Northamptonshire  who  became  Baronets. 

I  In-  original  owner  of  I  In-  .1  ui_r  w;i~  Sir  Richard  Knightly,  Sheriff  of  Co.  Northampt  on  and  M .  I* 
for  Northampton  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  [.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
Seymour  1st  Duke  of  Somerset .  the  Protector,  uncle  of  King  Edward  VI.  Sir  Richard  died  1615. 

HICKLENTON  &  PHILLIPS 

Reliable  Jewellers  in  the  City  of  London  for  Haifa  Century 

6  IMPERIAL  PARADE,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS 

LONDON,  E.C.4 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 


SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC  RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21.  N.Y. 


DECORATIONS 


Fine  pair  of  gilt  Continental 
Mirrors 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  January,  1956 


Bv  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
Silversmiths  cr  Jewellers 


TROLLOPES 


ESTABLISHED  1778 


Fine   18th   Century   Chippendale  Period 
gilt  Mirror. 

Pair  of  Yuan  Dynasty  dark  olive  green 
celadon  glaze  Vases,  adapted  for  electric  light. 

Otie  of  a  pair  of  antique  Venetian  painted 
Commodes,  with  simulated  marble  tops. 

*     *  * 

TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

WEST  HALKIN  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W.I 
Phone:  Sloane  4511  (10  lines)  Cables:  Tutorized,  Knights,  London 


D.  M  .  fcr  P 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  {/America 


CHELSEA  PORCELAIN 

Fine,  graceful  model  of  a  man  playing  the  bagpipes.  He 
wears  a  deep  rose  coat  lined  with  blue-green,  and  yellow 
lirccclio.    The    rococo    base        outlined   in   rose  and 

decorated  with  flowers  in  various  colours. 
Gold  Anchor  Mark.  Circa  1765. 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Tessiers 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  U ART 


A  RECENT  EXAMPLE  OF  A  SILVER  ROSE  BOWL 
presented  to  a  City  Livery  Company 

Over-all  Length  16  inches.  Over-all  Height  9|  inches 

Weight  87  ozs. 


DESIGNS  SUBMITTED  FOR  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONS 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone:  May/air  0458 

xv 


BERNARD 

21    RYDER   STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 

for  FINE  FLOWER  PAINTINGS 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
stocks  of  paintings  in  the  world. 


Your  inspection  is  cordially  invited 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS 
AND  SUBJECTS,  EITHER  SINGLE  SPECIMENS  OR 

WHOLE  COLLECTIONS 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  January,  1956  XVI 


Signed  and  dated  1838 


FRANZ  XAVII  K   PI  ITER 

In  the  possession  o  J  M.  BERNARD,  21  Ryder  Sheet   St.  James's  S.W.I 


Panel  37    28  inches 


GABRIEL  DUPERRE 

VIEW  OF  A  FARMSTEAD  AND  CHURCH  IN  A  MOUNTAIN  VALLEY,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
SIGNED  AND  DATED  1843.    CANVAS  264  X  39}  INCHES. 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

RICHARD  S  SABIN  &  V.  PHILIP  SABIN 

Established  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN.  4()14  &  0089 

win 


A  PAIR  OF  EXCEEDINGLY  FINE  GEORGE  III  SILVER  BEER  JUGS 
BY  DANIEL  SMITH  AND  ROBERT  SHARP,  LONDON,  1783 
HEIGHT  13{   INS.  WEIGHT  94  OZS. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  ARMS  ARE  THOSE  OF  SIR  STEPHEN  GLYNNE 
7TII  BARONET,  OF  HAWARDEN,  CO.  FLINT 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


6» 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I    WHITEHALL  4732 
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BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 

SILVER  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE 


A  Fine  Set  of  GEORGE  II  Candlesticks,  1742,  by  John  Gould.       8}  ins.  high.       Weight  81  ozs.  1 7  dwts. 
Engraved  with  the  Crest  of  the  Society,  and  beneath  the  base  with  the  inscription: — 
'  Robert  Pauncefort,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  Ye  Inner  Temple  1 743' 


Tel.:  3724 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS 


Est.  1790 


Jean-Baptiste  DIETTE 

ANTIQUE  CLOCKS 
7  rue  Saint-Anastase 
PARIS  y 

Founded  in  1852 


South  of  France — Xlle  century 

Georges  RYAUX 

5,  RUE  BONAPARTE 
PARIS 

MEDIEVAL  SCULPTURES     —     OLD  PAINTINGS 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS    IN    ANTIQUE   FURNITURE   AND  WORKS   OF  ART 
TO   THE    LATE   QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  <&l  SONS 


Established  186S 


An  exceptionally  fine  Regency  mahogany  sideboard  of  unusual  design. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and  Continen- 
tal Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  world 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 

XXI 


{CHARLES  CAS1M1R)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3      ra. .Kensington  7370 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER  IN 
THE  COUNTRY  ^ 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 

FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


Early  Oak 
Furniture, 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers 
and  Fenders 
always 
in  stock 
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/I  corner  of  one  of  our 
extensive  Antique  Showrooms  at 
Tottenham  Court  Road 


MAPLE 


&  CO.  LTD., 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


TOTTENH  \M 


>  -J*  ^ 


COURT 

SHOWROOMS:    5   GRAFTON  STREET 

PARIS     AND     BUENOS  AIRES 


ROAD,  LONDON,  W.  1 

BOND  STREET 


W.  I 


'M  7» 
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An  unusual  'Garden'  group  in  silver  and  silver  gilt,  with  floral  decoration  in  coral,  crystal,  etc. 

Italian.  Circa  1730. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MAYfair  6261  &  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Fine  quality  Regency  mahogany  secretaire  bookcase.       4  ft.  10  in.  wide,  8  ft.  I  in.  high. 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel.  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 
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TOOTH 

Established  1S42 

31  BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 

May/air  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 

XXV 


The  Books  of  the  Year 

for  art  and  antique  collectors 
 * 


The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  for  1956  contains 
contributions,  by  established  experts,  on  widely 
different  art  and  antique  subjects,  together  with 
surveys  of  famous  houses  and  collections.  Full-colour 
plates  and  perfect  monochrome  reproductions  bring 


their  subjects  vividly  to  life.  Price  $4.  including 
post,  packing  and  insurance.  The  Connoisseur  Year 
Book  is  available  in  the  U.S.A.  by  mail  from  the 
Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.I 8, 
England. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 
YEAR  BOOK -1956 


A 

Selection 
from  the 
Contents 


Castle  Howard  •  Castlecoole  •  Cotehele  House  •  Some  Aspects 
of  Toulouse-Lautrec  •  Contemporary  Studies  of  Lord  Nelson  • 
A  New-found  Greenwich  Helmet  •  Portuguese  Libraries  • 
Tapestries  from  the  Hearst  Collection  •  American  Silver  at  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  •  The  Preservation  of  Old  Deerfield  • 
The  Collection  of  18th  Century  French  Porcelains  in  the  Hart- 
ford Art  Museum,  Connecticut. 

Bound  blue  linen  cloth.  Chrome  varnished 
wrapper.    Gilt  bloeked  cover  and  spine. 

For  beginners  and  experts  alike 


CONNOIS  SEUR 
TEAR  BOOK 


TEAR  BO( 


The  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of 

ANTIQUES 


The  two  volumes  of  the  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques  form 
an  authoritative  reference  set  for  beginners  and  experts  alike. 
Recognised  experts  cover  every  aspect  and  branch  of  art  and 


antique  collecting  in  graphic  detail.  Nearly  500  pages  in  each 
volume,  160  pages  of  photographs,  numerous  line  drawings. 
Price  S 10  each  volume,  including  postage,  packing  and  insurance. 


Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  covered : 


VOLUME  I 


Oak  Furniture  •  Walnut  Furniture 
Mahogany  Furniture 
American  Furniture  •  Glass 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 
Continental  Porcelain 
Chinese  Porcelain 
Enamels  •  Pewter  •  Silver  •  Jewellery 
Clocks  &  Watches  •  Arms  &  Armour 
Books  •  Needlework  &  Embroidery 
Carpets  &  Rugs  •  Miniatures 
English  Drawings  &  Prints 
English  Watercolours 
Italian,  Flemish  & 
German  Oil  Paintings  •  English,  Dutch 
French  &  Spanish  Oil  Paintings  •  Minor  Masters 


VOLUME  II 


French  Furniture  •  European 
Tapestries  &  Carpets  •  Objects  of 
Vertu  •  Netsuke  &  Inro 
Metalwork  •  Japanese  Prints 
Modern  Watercolours  ■  Chinese 
'Lowestoft'  &  Export  Porcelain 
Cottage  Pottery  &  Popular  Art 
Toby  Jugs  •  Armorial  China  & 
Glass  •  Wedgwood  •  Sheffield 
Plate  •  American  Silver  •  Musical 
Instruments   Coins  &  Medals 
Stamps  and  their  Forgeries 
Victoriana  •  Antique  Statuary  & 
Wax  Modelling  •  Antique  Bronzes 
Silhouettes  &  Glass  Pictures  •  Barometers 


Make  sure  you  receive  your  copies  of  these  invaluable  books  EARI  )  ; 
order  them  NOW Jrom your  bookseller  or  by  mail  from 

THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY 
22  ARMOURY  WAY,  LONDON,  S.W.18,  ENGLAND 
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CECIL  DAVIS  LTD. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH   ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

3  GROSVENOR  STREET, 
NEW  BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.1 


Telephone : 
GROsvenor  3 1 30 


Cables:  'CRYSTALDAV 
LONDON'  (W.  Union) 


A  rare  early  Irish  Water  Jug  of  finest  quality 
decorated  with  flat  facet  cutting,  domed  and  shaped  base. 
Height  \  \l  inches.       Circa  I780 


W.  WILLIAMSON 
&  SONS 

F.  H.  BOYS 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

0lh  Cngltef)  jfurntture 


A  William  and  Mary  Walnut  Curule  Chair 

Castle  House 
49  Quarry  Street 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone  5019  SURREY 

Valuations  Restorations 
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FINE  ENGLISH  18riVCENTURY  PAINTINGS 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 


A  YOUNG  NAVAL  OFFICER,  1747 


SIDNEY  F.  SABIN 

3  JUBILEE   PLACE  CHELSEA  LONDON  S.W.3 


Flaxman  4149 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


Fine  carved  muttonfat 
jade  Figure  of  an  Immortal, 
early  Ch'ien  Lung  period 
Height  5  inches  on  stand 


Fine  carved  muttonfat 
fluted  jade  Bowl  and  Cover, 
early  Ch'ien  Lung  period 
Height  5.1  inches  on  stand 


Fine  carved  muttonfat 
twin  jade  Figure, 
early  Ch'ien  Lung  period 
Height  5 ^  inches  on  stand 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


FORMERLY  THE  SHOWROOMS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  NOTT 


WHITEHALL  1173 


By  Appointment 
Dealers  in  Antiques  to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


A  beautifully  modelled  gold  and  garnet  horse  brooch. 

CAMEO  CORNER 

26  MUSEUM  STREET,  LONDON,  W.<  I 
Closed  all  day  Saturday  Tel.:  MUSeum  0401 


L.    LOE  WENT  HAL 

Member  of  B.A.D.A. 

4  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Whitehall  1781 


mahogany  double-sided  partners'  desk,  with  origi 
handles.     4.x  ins.  wide,  }o  ins.  deep,  2o..>  ins.  high. 
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mtfreti  Wlltams  (^ntique^) 


MEISSEN  PORCELAIN 

Top  row — circa  17 '25  .  Centre  row — circa  1730-35.  Bottom  row — circa  1745-50. 

Coloured  illustrations  on  request 


38     SOUTH     STREET,     EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780  Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


XXXI 


LEONARD  KNIGHT 

FINE  18th  CENTURY  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

HAS  RETURNED  TO 

14  KING  STREET  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON  S.W.I 


TELEPHONE  TRAFALGAR  7370  TELEGRAMS  KNIGHTIQUE  PICCY  LONDON 

CABLEGRAMS  KNIGHTIQUE  LONDON 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


CHARLES  II,  1674  GEORGE  I,  1717  GEORGE  III,  1774 

JOHN  LANGLAND 

Promenade  CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 
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AGNEW 


PETER  MONAMY  (1689-1749) 
THE  ROYAL  YACHT  'AUGUSTA'  OFF  HARWICH 
George  II  returning  from  Hanover 
Canvas  39|  X  50  inches 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43    OLD    BOND    STREET   and    3   ALBEMARLE  STREET 


Telegrams:  '  RESEMBLE,  LONDON" 


LONDON,  W.l 


Telephones:  HYDE  PA  UK  9188  and  9189 

XXXIII 


CASA  d'ARTE 

Paintings  by  Old  Masters 


28i  x  38i  ms.  BERNHART  KEIL 

(Danish  School:  1615-1687) 


Canvas 


24  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEON  E,  MILAN  (ITALY) 

Telephone:  794-818 


LAING 

TORONTO 


Alfred  Stevens 

Reynolds 
Fantin-Latour 
Co  rot 
Seago 
Pellan 
Riopelle 
Krieghojf 
Bosboom 
Vlaminck 
Marquet 
Hoppner 
T is  sot 
Utrillo 
Braque 
and 

Early  Canadian  Drawings 
— and  other  important  paintings. 

Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


DAVID  DLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,    W.  1 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

"A"  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


.,  ...I 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1011  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 


Jan  van  Kessel 
1625  1679 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 
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LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 

OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 


PARK  2679 


BRUSSELS:   13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


44  in.  X  562  in. 


Signed  and  dated  1830 


THE   BURTON   HI  \l  SIR    RICHARD  SUTTON)  WITH   HUNTSMAN  BANKS  WRIGHT 

STANDING  BY  HIS  HOR       \ND  THE  HOUND  'COMUS'  HOLDING  THE  MASK  IN  HIS  MOl  HI 

by 


JOHN  FKRNELEY 

From  the  Earl  of  Lonsc/ale  Collection 


XXXV 


wallpapers  and  fabrics 


The  dexterous  touch  of  Sanderson  on 
curtains  and  walls,  on  patterns  and 
colours  in  light  and  lively  counterpoint,  on 
wallpapers  and  fabrics  chosen  side  by 
side,  as  wallpapers  and  fabrics  should  be. 


SANDERSON 

OF  BERBERS  STREET 


Showrooms:-  52-53  Berners  Street,  London,  W'.i,  and  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Exeter. 

YOUR   DECORATOR  CAN   SHOW  YOU  THE  SANDERSON  WALLPAPER    BOOK.      SANDERSON   FABRICS  CAN    HE   SEEN   AT   LEADING  FURNISHERS. 


XXXVI 


6  miles  from  Paris 

EMGHIEM  les-BAINS 

the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Paris 

THE  FAMOUS  CASINO 

beside  the  lake 

THEATRE 
RESTAURANT  DE  LA  PERGOLA 
GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

20  minutes  from  the  Place  de  V Opera  are  to  be  found 
all  the  facilities  and  attractions  of  a  provincial  spa 

TELEPHONE:  964.08.60  (5  LINES) 

Open  from  1st  April  to  31st  December 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


#lb  ettglisrt)  anb 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  superb  Sevres  porcelain  Cabaret 
painted  with  roses  on  a  gilt  dotted 
ground,  the  plateau  with  pierced 
gallery.  Painted  by  Guillaume  Noel. 
Date-letter  for  1768. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

(Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station) 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


Fine  Silver  Lustre  Resist  Jug  decorated  with  a  Bird  on  each 
side  in  brilliant  colours.    Height  5£  in.   MINT  CONDITION 

W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  SONS,  Lid. 

24  STONEGATE,  YORK 

Tel.:  3864 

Also  3  Crown  Place,  HARROGATE  Tel.  :  4467 
ESTD.  1829.         OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY.        MEMBERS  B.A.D.A  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1839 


^incerds 


William  and  Mary  Tankard,  1699, 
by  Anthony  Nelme.  5k  in.  high. 
Weight  ]  7  ozs.  7  dwts.  Perfect 
condition  and  fully  hall-marked. 


Fine  Cup  and  Cover  decorated 
with  'strapwork',  17.<7,  by  Eliz. 
Buteux.    Weight  90  ozs. 
Prices  on  application. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


BY  APPOl NTM  ENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
Q  U  EEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  l820 


OIL  PAINTING,  GRISAILLE 

'Putti  Harvesting  Wine' 
by 

J.  de  WIT 

Canvas  size  44£  X  60  inches 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


XXXI X 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 


SPECIALIST 
IX 

BOOKCASES 


Antique  Mahogany  Hepplewhite  Breakfront  Bookcase, 
fitted  Secretaire.    Small  size,  6  ft.  wide. 


Several  other  Bookcases  in  stock. 


Established  1869 


LOVE  &  SONS 

ST.  JOHN'S  PLACE,   PERTH,  SCOTLAND 

M.B.A.D.ASN. 


FOR  FINE  PAINTINGS 
OF  ALL  SCHOOLS 


EXAMPLES  BY  THE  FOLLOWING 
ARTISTS  ARE  NOW  IN  OUR  GALLERIES 


W.  LEE  HANKEY 

J.  H.  VAN  MASTENBROEK 

J.  S.  KEVER 

W.  MEADOWS 

H.  SCHAFER 
J.  B.  NOEL 
W.  OLIVER 

G.  SIMSON,  R.S.A. 
JULIUS  OLSSON,  R.A. 

I.  SCHERREWITZ 


J.  VAN  DER  BENT 

PELLEGRINI 

GEORGE  COLE 

B.  J.  BLOMMERS 

ABRAHAM  HULK 

JOHN  VARLEY 

TER  MEULEN 

DAME  LAURA  KNIGHT 

W.  STEELINK 

ISADORE  MAGUES 


BOY  WITH  BASKET  OF  FISH 
CANVAS  24i*  x  19i" 


ITALIAN  SCHOOL 
ARTIST  UNKNOWN 


PHOTOGRAPHS  SENT  WITH  PLEASURE 

'GRAMS:  LOVES.  PERTH  'PHONE:  2226  (3  LINES) 
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O  y  o 

23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


A  superb  Regency  writing  table.    Width  5-ft.  2-in. 


TELEPHONE     HYDE     PARK  0444 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

MemixTi  o)  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 


XL1 


W.  G.  T.  BURNE        27  davies  street,  Berkeley  square,  London,  w.i        Mayfair  4489 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  OLD  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS 


You  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
largest  selection  of  fine  Old 
English  and  Irish  Glass 
Chandeliers,  Candelabra, 
Wall  Lights,  Lustres  and 
Candlesticks  of  the  late  18th 
and  early  19th  century. 


All  types  of  old  Georgian 
Cut  Table  Glass, 
Collectors'  Specimen 
Wine  Glasses  and  Old 
Glass  Paperweights 
in  stock. 


A    unique    pair  of  Adam 
two-light  Candelabra,  with 
lemon-coloured  arms,  spire 
and  peardrops. 
Circa  1790. 
Height  25 A  inches. 


152 


BLAISE  PRESTON  LTD. 

HIGH    STREET    NORTH,    DUNSTABLE,  BEDS. 


Close  to  Dunstable 
North  Railway  Station 

Dunstable  595 


ANTIQUES  OF 
QUALITY 


Lady's  Sheraton 
Writing  Tabic,  fall 
front  (well  compart- 
ment above)  in  Satin- 
wood  of  perfect 
colour  and  patina 
and  of  the  finest 
craftsmanship. 
Circa  1785-90 

Width  I  ft.  10  in. 
Height  3  ft.  8  in. 
Depth  1  ft.  I  in. 


'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 

him  packee  me  ' 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Specialists  in  the 
PACKING  AND  SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  AND 
WORKS   OF  ART 

OVERSEAS   HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  World 

Head  Office: 

55    GREAT    ORMOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones:  HOLborn  6623  4  &  HOLborn  4200 

Packing  Warehouse: 
77  AGINCOURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.3 
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H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

TUDOR  HOUSE  •  BROADWAY  •  WORCS. 

Tel.  Broadway  2108 

most  important  £>tock  of  I7tb-  &  IStfj-ccnturp  jfitrmture  fa  the  ftltblanbs 


One  of  a  PAIR  oj  rare  18th-century  carved  wood  and  gilt  mirrors.     The  unusual  proportions  and  detail  being  of 
exceptional  interest.      Over-all  size:  Height  3  ft.  8  ins.      Length  1,  ft.  3  ins. 

ALSO  AT 

129-131  PROMENADE  CHELTENHAM 

{Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel)  Tel.  2509 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  FINE  FURNISHING  AND  INDIVIDUAL  SCHEMES 
FOR   PERIOD   HOMES         •         COMPANY   BOARD   AND   DINING  ROOMS 


XLIII 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

r\   31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD  r\ 
)  LONDON,  S.W.7 

V    (J      \  Telephone:  Kensington  5S5S  /      (j  / 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


An  exceedingly  small  Chippendale  Secretaire  with 
fine  fret  superstructure.  Circa  1775.  Over-all  height 
4  ft.  10  in.  ;  width  2  ft.  1  in. 
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Z\)t  ®lb  jWetalcraft  jg>ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


Very  fine  early- 18th-century  Brass  12-light  Chandelier 
Height  2  ft.  6  in.     Span  2  ft.  I  in. 

Large  stock  of  Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AI\D  EARLY  MET  ALU  ARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone   t\l  Sfsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 

XLIV 


Bj'  appointment.   Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


M ALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4^27  and  6738-9  Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


A  beautiful  Chippendale  oval  giltwood  mirror  with  border  of  pierced  scroll  work, 

surmounted  by  a  bird. 

Circa  1760.  4  ft.  10  in.  high.  2  ft.  9  in.  wide. 


LEONARD  WYBURD 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


A  small  18th-century  Elm  Cricket  Table  and  two  Elm  Corner  Writing  Chairs 


LTD 

ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th 
CENTURIES 

ENGLISH 
DELFTWARE 

REPAIRS  AND 
RESTORATIONS 


181  SLOANE  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W.I  w^sm 


CHARLES  HOWARD  ANTIQUES  Ltd. 

159  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Tel.  SLOANE  4914 


For 
FINE 
PERIOD 
FURNITURE 

and 
WORKS 
OF 
ART 


A  Chippendale  Breakfast  Table  with  original  wire-mesh  grill  and 
castors,  the  surface  being  of  a  beautiful  faded  mahogany. 
C.  1760 

PRIVATE    AND    TRADE    BUYERS  WELCOME 


HENRY  SPENCER 


k  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

EricC.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
II  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S..  A.A.I. 
L,  M  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 


of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  531-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD. 

164-169  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Sloane  2151 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 


WORKS  OF  ART 


£  t 


mm ,  ,\i  v 


r  I 


■  — -        .  ~ 


TO 


If, 


J3E 


A  magnificent  William  Kent  carved 
wood  and  gilded  Side  Table  with 
original  marble  top  Circa  1735 

Size  5  ft.  10  in.  X  2  ft.  6£  in. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HIS  MAJESTY 
THE  KING  OF  THE  HELLENES 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
PICTURE  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


Telephone: 
GROsvenor  5906-7 


THE 

PARKER  GALLERY 

FOUNDED  17J0 

The  Oldest  Established  Firm  of  Print  and  Picture  Dealers 

2   ALBEMARLE  STREET 
PICCADILLY,    LONDON,  W.i 


Telegrams  -  Cables: 
TAYCHPEE,  P1CCV 
LONDON 


i§>enb  Cf)ri£tma£  anb  J^eto  I^tar  (greeting^ 
to  tljeir  manp  jfrtenbtf  anb  :Patron£  at  itomt  anb  ©\)tv#ta$. 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  Ltd 


Antique  Glass 


A  Goblet,  engraved  interior  scene  with  lady  in  child-bed,  and  com- 
panion, and  (reverse)  appropriate  wishes  for  the  occasion  inscribed 
in  Dutch.  Height  6',  in. 

34  MARYLEBONE  HIGH  STREET,  W.1 


WORKS  OF  ART 

AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 

can  be  insured  by  the 

SPECIAL  "ALL  RISKS "  POLICY 

The  Policy  covers  loss  or  damage 
by  Fire,  Burglary,  Housebreaking, 
Larceny,  Theft  and  Accidents  of 
every  description. 

INDISPUTABLE    VALUES  — 
When  certified  by  an  approved 
valuer,  the  values  are  accepted  by  the  Company  as 
"  indisputable." 


Registered  Office  : 

64  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.3 

West  End  Office  : 

7  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall, London, S.W.I 
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The  illustrations  accompanying  the  article  upon  our  lorhears  l>v  Mr.  Percy  Hennell.  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  show  some  of  the  charming  silver  which  they  made. 

Today,  we  not  only  sell  antique  silver,  but  also  design  and  make,  to  order,  fine  modern  pieces. 

As  examples,  we  show  a  dish  and  a  |>air  of  candelabra  which  we  made  in  commemoration  of  the 
Coronation  for  a  client  who  has  added  them  to  his  collection  of  anticpie  silver. 


R.  G.  HENNELL  &  SONS  LTD. 

Makers  of  Fine  Silverware  since  1736 

4  SOUTHAMPTON  PLACE,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:  HOLborn  4218/4132 

Members  of  The  liritish  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


XUX 


Fine  Old 
Chinese 
Ceramics  and 
Works  of  Art 


We  hold  a 
large  and 
varied  stock 
of  Oriental 
Objets  d'Art, 
eminently 
suitable  for 
Christmas 
Gifts,  at 
most  modest 
prices. 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81    DAVIES    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


Established  1910 
MAYfair  4670 


An  exquisite 
Chinese  Jade 
carving  of  a 
Dragon  Horse 
(Lung  Ma)  trans- 
porting the 
scrolls  of  the 
Pa  Kua,  of  trans- 
lucent pale  green 
tone.  Early 
18th  century. 
6  inches  long. 

Formerly  in  the 
collection  of 
Sir  Gerald  Kelly, 

K.C.V.O.,  P.P.R.A. 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61 
WIGMORE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Phone :  Welbeck  8664 


Established  1889 


Antique  William  and  Mary  Grand- 
mother's Clock  by  Richard  Baker, 
London.     Circa  1685. 
Inlaid  Marquetern-  Case. 
6  ft.  5  in.  high. 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
Tel.  23223  BRADFORD,  3  Est.  1903 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


A  lale-itith-century  mahogany  bowfront  sideboard 
in  original  condition:  3  jt.  10  in. 
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GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET      •      LONDON      •      W.l      •      TELEPHONE:   REGENT  3021 


LI 


CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(I3RUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


I  s  I  ABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.  1 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MA  YEA  I R  2066 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTER  Y 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


An  important  Chippendale  mahogany  Partners' 
Desk,  with  a  gallery;  the  three  drawers  in  the  frieze 
are  repeated  on  the  reverse  side  with  cupboards  in 
the  pedestal  below;  of  a  fine  colour  and  with  the 
original  handles.    Circa  1760. 

Width  5'  1"  Height  2'  8"  Depth  3'  10" 

From  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale, 
Lowther  Castle. 


THi:  CONNOISSEUR,  January,  19.S6 


HOLM  US 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


3& 


Guide  to 
Marks  of  Orient  on 
British  and 
Irish  Silver  Plate 

from 
Mid  16th  Century 
to  the  Year  1950 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makeis'  Marks 

I7U-I860 


SET  OF  FOUR  CANDLESTICKS 
London  Hall-mark  17C6,  by  Ebenezer  Coker.    Height  10|  inches 

OVAL  SOUP  TUREEN 
London  Hall-mark  1773,  by  Daniel  Smith  &  Robert  Sharp.    Height  over-all  13  inches 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALL-MARKS 
7s.  3d.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD.,  29  OLD  BOND  STREET  LONDON,  W.l 


(Our  Only  Address) 


Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  1396 
LIII 


70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


A  section  of  the  Oxford  Showrooms  showing  part  of  a  set  of  four  Lambeth  Tapestries. 


NOW  PRINTING 

AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK 

PARIS  FURNITURE 

BY  THE 

MASTER  fiBENISTES 

by 

CHARLES  PACKER 

This  is  a  chronologically  arranged  survey  with  a 
pictorial  representation  of  the  work  of  the  French 
master  menuisiers-ebenistes  from  Boulle  to  G.  Jacob. 

THE  AUTHOR,  WELL  KNOWN  TO  MANY  CONNOISSEURS 
OF  FINE  FRENCH  FURNITURE,  HAS  HAD  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY DURING  THE  PAST  25  YEARS  OF  CRITICALLY 
EXAMINING  MANY  THOUSANDS  OF  OUTSTANDING 
SPECIMENS. 

A  beautiful  volume  of  royal  quarto  size,  with  a  text  of 
140  pages  and  255  brilliant  large  illustrations  from  royal, 
museum  and  leading  private  collections. 

Price  £8.0.0  ($22.50) 

A  de-luxe  edition  of  75  copies  bound  in  maroon  calf 
leather  with  rich  gold  tooling.  £14.0.0  ($42.00) 

ALL  SUBSCRIBERS'  NAMES  WILL  BE  PRINTED  IN  EACH  COPY 

THE    CERAMIC    BOOK  COMPANY 

33  FAIROAK  TERRACE,  NEWPORT,  MON.,  ENGLAND 


St 

> 
> 

k 


BERNARD  AND  THERLE  HUGHES 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 
AND  BONE  CHINA 

1  r  R.  and  MRS.  hughes  arc  well  known  for 
J-  V *-  their  brilliant  books  on  antiques.  This 
new  book  covers  the  period  from  the  first 
English  porcelain  manufacture  in  1743  to  the 
development  of  bone  china  in  the  19th  century. 
Chapters  on  the  leading  makers  of  soft  and  hard 
porcelains  arc  supplemented  most  valuably  by 
consideration  of  Spode,  Coalport,  Minton, 
Rockingham  and  others  whose  china  is  now 
avidly  collected.  There  are  full  reproductions 
of  marks. 

Med.  8vo  Lavishly  illustrated  25s  net 

LUTTERWORTH 


1 


i 
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After  the  christening 
by 

J.  HAMZ  \ 

Panel  size  18  X  14  inches 
(45  x  35  centimetres). 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a   Duke   Street,   St.  James's,    and    1/3    Ryder   Street,   London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHIiehall  6068  9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWP1C,  PICCY,  LONDON 

•P  LV 


Reginald  L.  Harrington 


CHRISTY'S  OF  KENT  LTD. 


Frank  C.  Thrush 


104  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Tel.:  GROsvenor  5270  Cables:  CHRISANT,  LONDON  Tel.:  GROsvenor  1785 


I   ST . 

i  I 

-  y 

•  4  11 

Very  fine-quality  mahogany  serpentine-front  Side  Table  of  the  Sheraton  period, 
drawers  in  frieze.    6  ft.  I  in.  wide,  26  in.  deep,  33  in.  high.    Circa  1790. 


Three 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


An  outstanding  example  of  the  rare  Diagonal  Barometer  with  perpetual  calendar,  by  F. 
Watkins,  London,  circa  1755.    The  mahogany  frame  measures  27  in.  by  38  in. 

See  illustration,  p.  29,  Old  English  Barometers,  by  G.  H.  &  £.  F.  Bell, 
of  similar  instrument  by  same  maker,  at  Science  Museum,  London. 

(Barometer  SOLD  prior  to  publication) 

SILVER         :  LIGHTING         :  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


William  Hogarth 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY 

With  the  Rejected  Passages  from  the  Manu- 
script Drafts  and  Autobiographical  Notes 

Edited  by  Joseph  burke 

This  is  remarkable  as  ihe  first  work  by  a  European 
artist  to  base  a  complete  theory  of  aesthetics  on  formal 
values.  It  throws  valuable  light  on  Hogarth's  own 
practice  as  a  painter,  and  is  a  key  document  for  the  art 
historian.  Illustrated    42s.  net 

Indian  Painting  for 
the  British  1770-1880 

An  Essay  by  mildred  and  w.  g.  archer 

During  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  British  influence 
profoundly  affected  many  Indian  ways  of  thought  and 
living — this,  however,  is  the  first  book  to  examine  British 
influence  on  Indian  painting.  The  authors  survey  the 
types  of  painting  which  grew  up  in  response  to  British 
needs,  discussing,  in  particular,  studies  of  castes, 
occupations,  festivals,  architecture  and  the  recording 
of  plants,  animals  and  birds.     Illustrated    455.  net. 

15  DECEMBER 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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JUST  PUBLISHED!  a  most  important  and 
beautifully  illustrated  book  on  antique  fire-arms 

Spanish  Guns  and  Pistols 

by  W.  KEITH  NEAL 

The  first  modern  account  of  a  particularly  fascinating 
subject  by  the  pre-eminent  authority,  lavishly  illus- 
trated with  examples  from  his  unrivalled  collection. 
A  magnificent  book.    42s.  net. 

+  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  * 

Old  Sheffield  Plate 

by  EDWARD  WENHAM.  Fills  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive yet  compact  book.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  line  drawings.  18s.  6d.  net. 

Antique  Pewter  of  the  British  Isles 

by  RONALD  F.  MICHAELIS.  The  first  comprehen- 
sive book  for  a  generation.  Profusely  illustrated. 
22s.  6d.  net. 

LONDON:    G.   BELL  AND  SONS  LTD. 
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ANTIQUE  SILVER 


FROM  IRELAND 


Pair  two-handled  Oval  Salvers.       George  III,  London,  1806,  by  John  Moore.       185  ozs.        Length  24  ins.  (inclusive).       Breadth  131 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 


Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


Pair  George  III  three-light  Candelabra  and  set  of  four  matching  Candlesticks.       Sheffield,  1799.       John  Green  &  Co. 
Candelabra:  Height  1 9  A  ins.       Width  of  Branches  18  ins.       Candlesticks:  Height  13  ins. 


Pair  Georgian  Soup  Tureens  with  Liners.       Cork,  circa  1800,  by  Carden,  Terry  &  John  Williams.       233  o/.s. 
Height:  8  ins.  without  lids.       Complete  12  ins.       Width  from  handle  to  handle  19  ins. 

LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 


31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  have  the  largest  collection  in  Ireland  of  Antique  Silver,  Jewellery,  old  China,  and  Waterford  Class 


You  can  see . . . 


it's  an  Anglepoise! 


In  a  sphere  where  instant  and  accurate  recognition  is  a  professional 
essential,  this  wonderful  adjustable  lamp  will  prove  a  first-class  aid. 

Its  clear  revealing  beam  can  be  brought  to  bear  as  closely  as 
necessary,  from  any  angle.  It  takes  any  position  at  a  finger's  flick — 
and  holds  it.  Anglepoise  needs  only  a  25  or  40  watt  bulb.  In  Black, 
Cream  or  Cream-and-Gold  at  all  Stores  and  Electricians  from  97/7 
— or  you  might  like  to  send  for  Booklet  23. 
* 

Terry  Anglepoise  is  the  cleverest  lamp 

Regd. 

Pit.  all  countries.      Sole  Makers  :  Herbert  Terry  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Redditch,  Worcs.  ta53 


Rare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE    WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  ROOKE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand.  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER.  ROOKE  *  CO.  INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Galston  314 


Trade  enquiries  invited 


€.  a  D.  O'DONOGIUJE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'1  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE   STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH  CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 

12    Victoria    Parade,    TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 

OPPOSITE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL  TELEPHONE  5049 


P.  H.  Gil  ■  INGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHBRTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone.-  61952 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19  Bennington  Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898         Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 
.         FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS   AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1954  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


O   S    B   O  R 

117  GO WER  STREET  ■  LONDON  •  W.C.I 
GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Original  designs  and  replicas  faithfully  copied 
REPAIRS    •    RENOVATIONS    ■  VALUATIONS 
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Two  pairs  of  finely  carved 

18th-century  Stone  Urns 

Removed  from  Paultons,  Hants 


HEIGHT 
WIDTH 
BASE  . 


4'  4" 
2'  0" 
I  7> 


HEIGHT 

WIDTH 

BASE 


V^c  have  been  established  lor  over  half  a  eenturj  and  during  tins 
period  we  have  acquired  a  collection  of  Antique  Works  of  Art. 

Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a  fine  -election  of  old  English  furniture 
and  specialize  in  period  Mantelpiece-  ;i m I  I'anelled  Rooms.  Our  collec- 
tion of  decorative  ironwork  and  garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282    NORTH    END    ROAD,   FULHAM,    LONDON.  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  I  375-7  Cable  Address  :  Antiquity,  London. 

Please  Note  :  We  c'ose  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 
Also  at:  96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.3.  Tel.:  KEN.  7388 


GHEERAERTS 

An  Elizabethan  portrait  of  the  youthful  wife  of  Edward  Lord  Montague  of  Boughton,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Jeffery  Lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer.    (The  contemporary  inscription  appears  close  to  her  left  shoulder.) 

Tliis  portrait  is  from  a  well-known  collection,  vivid  in  colours  and  in  an  exceptionally  pure  state  of  preservation.    Size  24"  X  30". 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

ML  Adams*  Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W*8 

Telephone:  Western  4623 


Established 
1866 


BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Established 
1866 


Set  of  four  George  I  Silver  Candlesticks  by  Samuel  Margas,  London,  1724,  weight  59 J  ozs.,  height  7  in. 


Early-eighteenth-century  walnut  Card  Table  with  concertina  opening  action,  width  3  ft.,  depth  1  ft.  G  in.,  height  2  ft.  4|  in. 

28,  30,  32,  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  l.nes)  223,  963.  964  OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO. «  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 

OVER 
A  CENTURY 


Sim 

Antique 
filter 


A  pair  of  George  III  sauce-boats  and  covers.       Date  1791  3.      Weight  37  ozs.       Maker:  Edward  Fennel.       Price  upon  application. 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 


56.  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER  «JStei 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 

CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 


49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone : 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Cable  Address : 
'  Needinc,'  Chester 


Fine  1  Nth-century  mahogany  Chest  with  slide. 
42  X  20  X  34  inches  high. 

Rare  mahogany  Table  Wig  Stand. 
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THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 


Paintings  and  Watercolonrs  by  British  Artists 
Specialists  in  Early  English  Watercolonrs 
Collections  purchased 


148   NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


Established  1876 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Telephone  :  May  fair  $116 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

PHONE  31156 


12  ROSE  STREET 


Member  of  The  Hritish  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


The  World" s  Greatest  Bookshop 


*    FOR.      B  O  O  K.  8  • 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  hare  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)    ir    Open  9  6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 
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CHARLES  LE  BRUN, 
1619-1690 

'  Sainte  Famille  ' 

22  in.  X  28  in. 

A  picture  with 
most  beautiful  colouring 
from 

the  Collection  of — 


41  NEW  BOND  ST. 
LONDON 


FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1808 


10  CLARE  ST. 
BRISTOL,  Eng. 


Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


Established  1790 


153  ^encliurcli  Street 
cjConcloriy  £1.C^.3 


Phone : 
MANSION  HOUSE  2160 


Cables: 

LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LONDON 


A  Very  Fine  Silver  Coffee  Suite 

COFFEE  POT  by  RICHARD  BEALE 
George  II  1730  Weight  26  oz. 

TUMBLER  CUP  by  WILLIAM  FRANCIS 
Queen  Anne  1710  Weight  3  oz. 

CREAM  JUG  by  WILLIAM  FLEMING 
George  I  1724  Weight  319  oz. 

SALVER  by  'DL' 
George  II  1732  JWeight  22  oz. 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 


HOUSES  IN  CAGNES  RENOIR,  1905 

DECEMBER  EXHIBITIONS 

Ten  Recent  Paintings  by 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 


MIXED  CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CONTEMPORARY  PAINTINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 

LXV 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 

186  BROMPTON  RD.,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables:  Prattique,  London 


Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Chippendale  Mahogany  Secretaire  Bookcase. 
3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  6  ft.  10  in.  hii;h. 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and  fireplace  furnishings  of  all  types. 


Member  oj  The  liritish  Antique  Dealers'  Asseicialnm  Limited 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  COMPANY 

(MAYFAIR)  LIMITED 


Grantham    Place     •     Park   Lane   (Piccadilly  End) 

CROsvenor  3273  and  HYDe  Park  434516 


London  W.l 


Makers  of  the  famous  83  Quality  Socks,  with  red  tops,  since  1895  . 


Qrma  kit 


Two  Steeples  'Fernia'  collection  of  knitwear,  a  variety 
of  attractive  garments,  is  made  in  one  quality  of  pure 
wool  yam, and  that,  incidentally,  the  best.  Socks,  Golf 
Hose,  Pullovers, Cardigans  and  Waistcoats  in  a  range  of 
colours  tor  particular  men  and  rendered  shrink-resisting. 
Socks  from  9/1 1     per  pair  Pullovers,  long  sleeves  63/- 

From  all  good  hosiers 


From  all  good  hos 

QTturj  Steeples 


If  unable  to  obtain,  write  to  Dept.  M.6,  'Two  Steeples'  Limited,  Wigston,  Leicestershire. 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «fc  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.      Storage  facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool,    (ilasgow  and 
Paris. 


f  (  - 


(  Coffee-pot.  Made  by  Elias  Cashart  of  London  in  1740. 
ight  9  indies.    Capac  ity  l\  pints.    Weight  18  ounces. 


Geo.  II  Shaped  Stand.    Made  by  John  Swift  of  London 
in  1739.    Diameter  6]  inches.     Weight  61  ounces. 


Geo.  Ill  Teapot.    Made  by  Thomas  Whipham  and  Chas.  Wri 
of  London  in  1763.     Height  7  inches.    Capacity  I  pint. 
Weight  21  ounces. 


Geo.  11  Pitcher  Cream  Jug.    Made  by  Dinah  Gamon  of  London 
in  1740.    Height  3\  inches.    Weight  2\  ounces. 


Geo.  11  Sugar  Bowl.     Made  by  Ed.  Aldridge  of  London  in  1746. 
Height  2{  inches.     Weight  4x2. 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON  L 


ID. 


LONDON 
NORTON  FOLGATE 
E.C.2 


ESTABLISHED  1912 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  PLATE 
PORCELAINS  AND  GLASS 


NEW  YORK 
44  W.  48th  STREET 


I.XVII 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 

JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


Opposite  Wilton  Place 


A  pair  of  Famille  Rose  porcelains.    The  gowns  have  gilt  medallions  on  a  rouge-de-fer  ground. 
Height  1\  inches.    Period  Ch'ien  Lung 

28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  LONDON,  SW.l 


SLOane  4192 


ROFFE  &  RAPHAEL  in  succession  to 


THE  VIGO  ART  GALLERIES 


^^^^^^^^ 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd.) 


Specialists  in 
ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL  and 
EUROPEAN  CARPETS 
and  RUGS,  TAPESTRIES 
and  EMBROIDERIES 


An  exceptionally  fine  early 
English  needlework  carpet, 
typical  floral  design  on  a  gold 
field.  Border  on  a  soft  yellow 
ground.    Size  9  feet  x  7  feet. 


6a  Vigo  Street 
Regent  Street 
London,  W.i 


Ttltpbom:  REG  4951 

Ttleprams:  X  'tartlcrie,  Ptccy,  I  joudon 
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I. Will 


LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Large  silver-gilt  Kotsli  by  Faberge  with  chiselled  rococo  mounts  and  engraved  panels  enamelled  translucent  strawberry, 
and  surmounted  by  two  crowned  eagles  bearing  in  their  beaks  a  spray  of  berried  laurel  with  a  victory  wreath. 
Presented  by  Nicholas  II  to  Prince  Leo  (Jalitzine  in  1899,  as  a  prize  for  the  excellent  quality  of  his  wine  at  the 
Nijni  Novgorod  Fair  in  1896.     Signed  with  the  initials  of  Julius  Rappoport,  Faberge's  chief  silver  workmaster. 

24  X  12^  x  15  inches.  Weight  207  oz. 

Reproduced  in  The  Art  of  Carl  Faberge,  by  A.  Kenneth  Snowman.    Plate  1  7*  >. 
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THE   BRITISH   ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


him  are 
business 
leather. 


H^HE  BOOK-BINDER.  Book-binding  is  the  art  of  sewing  together  the 

sheets  of  a  book  and  securing  them  with  a  back  and  side  boards.  Binding  is  '' 
distinguished  from  stitching,  which  is  merely  sewing  leaves,  without  bands  or  backs; 
and  from  half-binding,  which  consists  in  securing  the  back  only  with  leather,  the 
pasteboard  sides  being  covered  with  blue  or  marbled  paper;  whereas,  in  binding, 
both  back  and  sides  are  covered  with  leather.  At  what  time  the  art  of  Book-binding 
was  first  invented  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  but  Phillatius,  a  learned  Athenian, 
was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  use  of  a  particular  kind  of  glue  for  fastening  the 
leaves  of  a  book  together;  an  invention  which  his  country  men  thought  of  such 
importance  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  statue.  The  most  ancient  mode  of  binding  consisted 
in  gluing  the  different  leaves  together  and  attaching  them  to  cylinders  of  wood, 
round  which  they  were  rolled.  This  is  called  Egyptian  binding;  and  continued  to  be 
practised  long  after  the  age  of  Augustus.  It  is  now  wholly  disused,  except  in  oriental 
countries,  and  in  Jewish  Synagogues,  where  they  still  continue  to  write  books  of  the 
law  on  slips  of  vellum  sewed  together,  so  as  to  form  only  one  long  page,  with  a 
roller  at  each  extremity,  furnished  with  clasps  of gold  or  silver.  The  square  form  of 
binding  which  is  now  universally  practised,  at  least  in  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been 
first  invented  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  the  same  to  whom  we  owe  the  inven- 
tion of  parchment.  Modern  or  square  binding  is  of  two  kinds:  the  one  particularly 
adapted  to  printed  books  where  leather  forms  the  general  covering,  and  the  other 
more  immediately  applied  to  account  books,  where  parchment  or  vellum  is  made  use 
of  as  the  outside  covering.  In  the  plate  the  man  is  represented  in  the  act  of  cutting  the 
leaves  of  the  book;  on  his  right,  on  the  floor,  arc  his  glue  pot  and  paste-tub;  behind 
his  tools  for  gilding;  and  on  his  right  is  the  press  for  bringing  the  books  into  the  least  possible  compass.  In  London,  the 
of  gilding  the  leaves  of  books  is  a  separate  employment,  and  it  is  done  before  the  boards  of  the  book  are  covered  with  the 

(From  The  Book  of  English  'Trades  and  Library  of  the  Useful  Arts,  published  in  1823). 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various 
Works  of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national 
heritage  produced  by  the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which 
comes  to  light  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and 
to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the  domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  191 8  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying, 
selling  or  collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of 
the  Association  will   be  forwarded  on   application   to   the  Secretary 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


TELEPHONE  :   WHITEHALL  4g43 


CABLES  :   DRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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ST.  ANTHONY  ST.  QUENTIN  ST.  DENIS 

CARVED  OAK.    ENGLISH.    XV  CENTURY 
Approximately  33  inches  high.    From  Brinkburn  Priory,  Northumberland. 


HOTSPUR 

LTD. 

14  LOWNDES  STREET 
BELGRAVE  SQUARE 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Sloane  3656 


Rajciuij  Period 


Unusual  mahogany  music 
( lanterbury 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.   THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD 

EST.  1772 


Ancient  Greek  bronze  statuette  of  a  Kore  holding  a  flower. 
Peleponnese,  circa  460  B.C.       Height,  5  inches. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St,  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON  Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines  ) 


The  Nativity 

In  Portuguese  Eighteenth  Century  Terra-cottas 


THE  art  of  Portuguese  clay  modelling  was  truly  remarkable 
in  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  especially 
when  applied  to  the  religious  cult  of  the  Nativity.  The  Portu- 
guese artists'  representation  in  sculptural  terms  of  sacred  and 
symbolic  figures,  allied  to  the  portrayal  of  popular  customs  and 
the  pageantry  of  the  procession  which  followed  the  Magi  to  wor- 
ship the  Infant  Jesus,  with  horses,  camels  and  elephants,  is  all 
executed  on  a  reduced  scale  like  Tanagra  terra-cotta  work  and  is 
as  expressive  as  it  is  perfect. 

In  Portugal  this  handicraft  is  called  crib  sculpture,  and  humble 
clay,  which  lends  itself  so  readily  to  delicate  plastic  handling,  has 
inspired  a  host  of  specialized  artists;  though  there  were  others 
who  devoted  themselves  to  other  media  like  wax  and  ivory. 
Nevertheless,  the  greatest  Portuguese  crib-modellers  have  shown 
a  preference  for  clay,  which  they  baked  and  painted  in  vivid  or 
in  discreet  colours  copied  from  Nature. 

Polychrome  clay  sculpture  of  Portuguese  origin  dates  from  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  Specimens  of  it  may  be  found  in  Portugal  in 
art  galleries  and  churches,  like  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
in  the  Lisbon  Museu  de  Arte  Antiga,  and  the  praying  statue  of 
the  Tomb  of  Fr.  Cristovao  de  Cernache,  in  the  Monastery  of  Leca  do 
Bailio,  near  Oporto.  In  Coimbra,  the  French  sculptor,  Felipe 
Hodart,  produced  in  the  same  epoch  a  famous  composition  rep- 
resenting the  Last  Supper,  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  is 
kept  in  the  local  museum.  In  the  Seventeenth  Century,  another 
artist,  Fr.  Pedro,  made  majestic  clay  altar-pieces,  later  painted 
over,  which  were  displayed  on  the  altars  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Alcobaca.  One  of  these  productions,  The  Death  of  St.  Bernard, 
can  still  be  seen  there  near  the  famous  tombs  of  Pedro  and  Ines, 
the  romantic  mediaeval  lovers. 

Development  of  this  religious  and  at  the  same  time  lyrical 
form  of  art  was  marked  by  the  appearance  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  of  an  independent  school  of  Portuguese  clay-modellers, 
as  a  result  of  the  Franciscan  emphasis  on  the  cult  of  the  crib  and 
the  Christmas  celebration.  The  sculptural  representation  of  this 
religious  mystery,  employed,  however,  in.  the  architecture  of 
temples  and  tombs,  had  appeared  in  Portugal  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century  chiselled  in  stone,  and  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  in 
painting  and  goldsmith's  work. 

The  cult  of  the  crib  itself,  which  spread  all  over  the  country, 
had  found  favour  and  sympathy  in  the  court  of  John  V.  The  ar- 
tistic and  devout  taste  of  this  King  provided  an  incentive  to  the 
future  creation  of  true  works  of  art  with  subtle  touches  of  wit, 
gracefulness,  style  and  poetry,  but  in  which  the  dominant  note 
was  the  portrayal  of  picturesque  bucolic  customs  and  joyful 
scenes  of  the  people's  everyday  life.  This  in  itself  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  mysticism  of  the  Birth  of  |csus  in  a  stable  con- 
taining humble  domestic  animals,  but  with  the  presence  of  angels 
in  adoration  or  else  forming  a  brilliant  court  of  musicians  who 
played  organs,  zithers,  violins  and  other  instruments.  The  lowly 
stable  where  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Joseph  kneel  together  some- 
times shows  in  the  facade  sumptuous  columns  like  those  of  a 
ruined  palace,  crowned  by  a  symbolic  group  of  w  inged  angels. 


BYDIOGO  DE  MACEDO 

In  other  instances,  the  angels  are  surrounded  by  clouds  and  sing 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo  in  chorus. 

The  panorama  of  such  compositions  shows  great  diversity.  It 
is  a  stately  pageantry  with  mountain  perspectives  from  which 
there  approach  long  royal  cavalcades  with  Bute  players,  cymbal 
players,  trumpet  players  in  the  van,  as  well  as  shepherds  leading 
their  Mocks,  pilgrims  with  their  offerings-eggs,  turkeys,  hares, 
sheep,  fruits-lovers  hand  in  hand,  beggars  playing  hurdy- 
gurdies  and  bagpipes,  young  and  old,  women  and  children,  in 
lively  groups  until  they  come  near  the  cradle  of  the  Child  Jesus  to 
worship  Him  on  their  knees  and  with  uplifted  hands. 

Compared  with  Neapolitan,  Sicilian,  German,  Tyrolese,  Pro- 
vencal and  Andalusian  cribs,  which  spread  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  under  the  influence  of  the  wandering  Franciscan  order, 
finding  their  way  into  the  chapels  of  noble  mansions,  monastic 
cells,  village  churches  and  humble  dwellings  alike,  Portuguese 
cribs  are  distinguished  by  their  aesthetic  orderliness  and  by  the 
carefully  balanced  distribution  of  clearly  divided  groups.  But  an 
even  more  distinctive  feature  is  their  expressively  detailed  natur- 
alism in  the  composition  of  religious  scenes,  contrasting  with  an 
ingenuous  paganism  which  springs  from  the  musical  and  choreo- 
graphic plays  and  poems  formerly  acted  in  church  porches  and 
which  inspired  such  productions.  The  artistic  perfection,  psycho- 
logical insight  and  detailed  finishing  revealed  by  each  individual 
figure  are  also  remarkable,  whether  in  the  images  of  the  Holy 
Family  and  of  the  Angels  in  Glory  or  in  tliose  of  rustic  characters 
and  processions  of  noblemen  who  sometimes  mix  freely  in 
worship. 

Enamelled  clay-work  was  never  employed  in  this  form  of  art, 
its  share  in  it  being  restricted  to  glazed  panel  compositions,  so 
typically  Peninsular.  However,  it  never  co-operated  with  clay- 
sculptors,  except  in  baroque  compositions  of  another  decorative 
kind.  One  of  the  features  of  Portuguese  cribs  is  that,  though  they 
belong  to  an  epoch  of  unbridled  imagination,  and  though 
executed  in  a  most  delicate  formality  of  style,  they  kept  aloof 
from  the  stormy  baroque  which  was  their  contemporary.  Their 
conception  was  kept  within  the  bounds  of  classic  stylization,  and 
their  sculptural  execution  was  a  charming  harbinger  of  Natural- 
ism, in  spite  of  the  vivid  sense  of  movement  of  the  various 
groups,  of  the  occasional  underlining  of  the  voluptuous  and 
agitated  expression  of  the  draperies  of  pastoral  characters,  and  of 
the  conventionality  of  the  fanciful  perspectives  which,  starting 
from  the  foreground  of  the  grotto  where  the  Infant  Jesus  is  being 
worshipped,  reach  the  background  of  the  composition.  The  hilly 
landscape  is  decorated  with  fantastic  castles,  porticoes,  fountains, 
windmills,  woods  and  white  village  houses  capriciously  spread 
over  rocky  hills- and  this  without  spoiling  the  beauty  and  cos- 
moramic  naturalness,  which  recalls  the  descriptions  of  bucolic 
tales. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Portuguese  crib,  which  then  spread 
and  was  cultivated  in  the  whole  country  as  well  as  in  the  Azores 
and  Madeira  (there  are  famous  cribs  in  Aveiro,  Coimbra,  Alco- 
baca, Mafra,  Alentejo  and  Funchal,  though  the  mam  centre  was 


The  Shepherds  in  Adoration,  detail  from  a  crib  in  Lisbon  Cathedral.  Sculpture  by  Machado  de  Castro. 
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Lisbon,  with  artists  who  became  famous),  acquired  a  truly  na- 
tional independence,  competing  as  a  manifestation  of  art  with 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  cribs  in  Europe.  Some  are  intact, 
though  many  others  are  ruined  or  dispersed.  Of  these  there  sur- 
vive abundant  isolated  relics  which  bear  witness  to  their  artistic 
worth,  as  well  as  the  memory  of  the  vanished  ones  of  Alcoba^a, 
Santa  Cruz  (in  Coimbra),  Church  of  the  Jeronimos,  the  royal 
palaces  and  the  Carthusian  Convent  of  Laveiras. 

In  addition  to  the  popular  notion  of  a  crib,  and  the  monastic 
examples,  there  are  the  more  unusual  ones  in  Lisbon  Cathedral, 
the  Estrela  Church,  the  Churches  of  Madre  de  Deus,  Sao  Vicente 
de  Fora  and  Santo  Antonio  dos  Capuchos,  in  the  convents  of 
Dcsagravo  and  Sacramento,  in  the  Palacio  das  Ncccssidades  and 
in  the  palaces  of  the  Marquises  of  Bclas  and  Borba.  Most  of  these 
were  the  work  of  the  four  greatest  Masters  of  clay-craftsmanship 
of  the  capital:  Machado  de  Castro,  Antonio  Ferreira,  Barros 
Laborao  and  Faustino  Rodrigues. 

There  were  many  other  famous  crib-makers,  some  of  whom 
co-operated  with  the  Masters,  as  the  production  of  a  large  crib, 
some  with  figures  one  metre  high,  required  the  assistance  of 
several  helpers.  Finally,  there  were  the  painters  who  reproduced 


faithfully  in  colour  the  costumes  of  their  time.  They  were  also 
responsible  for  the  fantasy  of  the  scenes  depicted,  being  landscape 
painters,  costume  designers  and  gilders  all  in  one.  Though 
Antonio  Ferreira  became  famous  as  an  expert  crib-maker,  owing 
to  his  remarkable  productions  for  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Caxias 
and  for  the  Igreja  da  Madre  de  Deus  (some  sculptures  of  the  crib 
of  the  Convento  do  Desagravo  are  ascribablc  to  him),  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Machado  de  Castro,  sculptor  royal  and  author  of 
the  equestrian  statue  of  King  Jose  in  Black  Horse  Square,  alias 
Terreiro  do  Paco,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  was  the  artist 
who,  with  the  help  of  his  assistants,  conceived,  composed  and 
modelled  the  largest  number  of  cribs.  All  his  work  is  perfectly 
composed.  There  is  documentary  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he 
designed,  or  co-operated  in,  at  least  ten  of  them:  four  in  royal 
palaces;  commissions  for  princes  and  princesses;  the  examples  in 
Lisbon  Cathedral ;  that  at  the  basilica  of  Coracao  de  Jesus,  at  Sao 
Vicente  de  Fora;  one  for  the  Marquises  of  Belas,  and  the  small 
piece  in  Mafra.  In  addition  he  is  thought  to  have  co-operated  in 
the  representations  at  Madre  de  Deus  and  Desagravo,  and  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  original  one  for  the  Marquises  of  Borba. 
This  was  executed  in  friendly  collaboration  with  the  four 
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2.  Detail  of  the  crib  in  Lisbon  Cathedral.  Sculpture  by  Machado  de  Castro.  3.  The  Three  Kings,  from  the  crib  of  the  Madre  de  Deus, 
Lisbon.  Sculpture  by  Antonio  Ferreira.  Museu  de  Arte  Antiga.  4.  The  Sacred  Family,  also  from  the  Madre  de  Deus  crib  by  the  same 
sculptor. 
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(Above)  The  Musician  Angels,  from  the  crib  of  the  Madre  de  Deus, 
by  Antonio  Ferreira.  (Below)  Bust  of  a  Shepherd,  from  the  Desa- 
gravo  Church  (Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga),  by  an  unidentified 
master. 

6 


Masters  referred  to.  In  the  second  rank  of  artists  in  this  field  there 
were  also:  Padre  Joao  Cristostomo  Policarpo,  Fr. Manuel  Tcix- 
eira,  Silvestre  Faria,  Leal  Garcia,  Manuel  Vieira,  Jose  Joaquim 
Lcitao,  Silvestre  Martins,  Joao  Jose  Borgcs,  Caetano  Gaiao, 
Joaquim  de  Macedo  and  others. 

Cribs  became  firmly  established  in  the  habits  both  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  of  the  clergy,  being" immediately  assimilated  and 
copied  by  the  lower  classes.  Their  abundance  and  expansion  in  so 
many  different  countries  at  the  same  period  points  to  a  kind  of 
decorative  vogue  in  religious  cults.  There  was  hardly  any  great 
house,  bourgeois  household,  parochial  church  or  lowly  hermit- 
age winch  did  not  boast  of  a  special  cabinet,  cell  oratory,  altar  or 
sacristy  recess  sheltering  a  crib,  however  lowly. 

Cribs  made  in  Portugal  in  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  were  a  heritage  of  these  sumptuous  or  touching  cus- 
toms. The  subtlety  and  skilled  workmanship  were,  however, 
gone.  The  craft  fell  into  the  hands  of  amateurs  with  no  profes- 
sional qualifications,  or  else  degenerated  into  mere  feminine  pas- 
times, the  holy  images  and  the  shepherds  being  smothered  under 
useless  adornments,  embroidery,  glass  trinkets  and  beads,  dry 
maiden-hairs,  or  again  became  a  small-scale  trade  patronized  by 
children  and  adults.  It  thus  formed  a  traditional  link  with  rural 
workshops  disseminated  all  over  Portuguese  provincial  areas  but 
with  no  counterpart  in  Lisbon.  These  modern  imitations  or  re- 
productions with  fresh  stylization  of  a  popular  flavour -though 
some  instances  were  graceful  for  their  ingenuity -became  an- 
cillary both  to  the  folk-lore  and  to  the  faith  of  the  lower  classes. 

Artistic  cribs  revealing  fertile  imagination  and  first-rate  skill 
in  the  modelling  of  the  clay  were  obviously  a  sentimental  prod- 
uct of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  This  has  ensured  them  a  place 
in  museums,  and  as  objects  for  collectors.  Every  individual  sculp- 
ture is  an  instance  of  good  taste  and  worthy  of  being  exhibited  in 
an  art  gallery.  Although  similar  sculptures  were  turned  out  by 
the  hundred  in  the  old  workshops,  they  are  now,  owing  to  the 
fragility  of  the  material,  becoming  scarce.  To  that  century  belong 
the  most  appreciated  objects  of  art  of  which  Portugal  can  boast: 
coaches  and  cribs. 

Ivory  cribs  were  in  the  minority,  being  almost  exclusively 
restricted  to  the  Holy  Family  and  the  Praying  Angels.  They  are 
all  anonymous  and  cruder  than  the  clay  ones.  Portugal  had  no 
wood-carved  cribs,  but  there  exist  small  wooden  holy  images 
dating  from  that  time.  They  were  painted  in  various  colours  and 
richly  padded  with  gold  embroidery  in  relief  or  with  draperies  of- 
different  hues,  their  conception,  however,  being  entirely  removed 
from  that  of  the  cribs  proper. 

With  regard  to  precious  metals,  this  theme  served  quite  differ- 
ent purposes.  As  an  example  of  a  decorative  element,  there  is  the 
beautiful  Belem  monstrance,  made  with  the  first  gold  received 
by  Portugal  from  India  in  the  early  Sixteenth  Century.  It  has 
superb  enamels  and  is  usually  displayed  at  the  Lisbon  Museu  de 
Arte  Antiga  as  a  masterpiece  of  Portuguese  goldsmith's  work  and 
as  an  historical  relic.  It  is  now  on  display  at  Burlington  House, 
London. 

In  spite  of  a  strong  international  cultural,  artistic  and  religious 
movement  to  revive  enthusiasm  for  the  crib,  this  initiative,  in  its 
warm-hearted  defence  of  the  crib  cult,  has  not  succeeded  in 
forming  in  any  European  city  a  gallery  exclusively  dedicated  to 
the  wonderful  and  complex  Bethlehems  and  Nativities.  Those 
cribs  which  are  complete  and  on  display-as,  for  instance,  at  the 
San  Martino  Museum,  Naples-are  as  a  rule  neither  the  largest 
nor  the  most  important.  Everywhere,  however,  small  nuclei 
have  been  brought  together  and  identified.  The  history  of  the 
crib  is  now,  therefore,  complete  in  national  compartments. 

If  we  compare  Portuguese  and  foreign  cribs  from  an  aesthetic 
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7  8 
(Above  left)  Two  Lovers,  from  the  Madre  de  Deus  crib,  Lisbon,  by  Antonio  Ferreira.  (Above  right)  The  Hurdy-gurdy  Player,  from  the 
same  crib  and  by  the  same  master.  Museu  de  Arte  Antiga. 


point  of  view,  a  certain  relationship  with  Italian  productions  is 
found;  though  Portuguese  cribs  followed  rather  different  rules 
of  construction.  In  the  main  scene,  the  central  place  of  honour  is 
taken  by  the  Birth  of  the  Infant  Jesus  framed  by  a  fanciful  archi- 
tectural environment.  This  lends  intimacy  to  the  grotto  of  Beth- 
lehem and  retains  the  angel  throng  which  rises  to  heaven,  pre- 
venting the  crowding  of  the  devout  in  front  of  the  living  spiritual 
scene.  Pilgrims,  shepherds  and  knights  occupied  the  second  rank. 
These  worshippers  were  divided  into  groups  which  prayed  and 
yet  were  onlookers,  offering  their  gifts  of  animals  or  of  fruits. 
Some  rode  on  donkeys,  while  others  danced,  made  love,  ate 
their  rough  meals  or  gesticulated  as  if  on  a  pilgrimage.  Neverthe- 
less, they  retain  a  respectful  demeanour,  leaving  room  for 
beggars  who  sang  couplets  and  played  on 'their  instruments.  On 
hillsides,  we  may  see  the  picturesque  pageantry  of  the  usages  of 
the  common  people:  rustics  singing  in  competition,  washer- 
women carrying  laundry,  butchers  slaying  hogs,  hooded  women, 
idylls  being  conducted  near  fountains,  lusty  rustic  games.  All 
this  formed  a  panorama  through  which  winds  the  long  and  com- 
pact procession  of  the  nobles  climbing  the  hard  road.  The 
cortege  is  headed  by  the  three  Kings  of  Orient,  who  in  these 
cribs  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  an  attitude  of  worship,  as  in  the 
painting  of  the  preceding  epoch. 

Generally  speaking,  this  devout  procession  is  dedicated  to  the 
adoration  of  the  common  folk.  No  priest,  soldier  or  seaman 


takes  part  in  the  festival.  The  roval  retinue  occupies  an  important 
but  nevertheless  a  belated  place.  The  placing  of  the  whole  scene 
on  the  mountainside  aimed  not  only  at  decorative  effect,  but 
seems  also  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  version  of  Greccio's 
mystical  Franciscan  reconstruction;  although  monks  arc  absent 
from  it.  In  the  larger  cribs,  the  artists  were  carried  away  by  their 
imagination  and  attempted  to  describe  the  main  events  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  combining  legend  and  truth,  religion  and  grotesque- 
ness,  fact  and  fancy,  emotional  and  picturesque  graces,  which 
thev  wove  round  the  mvsterv  of  the  Nativity.  Thus,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  evoked  in  isolated  pictures  events  such  as  the  An- 
nunciation and  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Circumcision,  the 
Child  |esus  among  the  Doctors  (even  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise),  which  were  placed  in  oratories  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  those  imposing  cribs. 

The  cult  of  the  Nativity  stimulated  the  devotion  and  the 
imagination  of  artists  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  easily  the  reaction  which  took  place  after  a  few  dec- 
ades of  active  production,  whereby  the  crib  theme  fell  into  the 
hands  of  amateurs,  ceasing  to  inspire  academic  or  romantic 
sculptors. 

Thus,  the  eighteenth-century  Portuguese  crib  remains  a  special 
manifestation  in  the  panorama  of  Portuguese  art,  a  manifestation 
the  distinctive  nature  of  which  is  a  perennial  allurement  for 
scholars  and  collectors,  justifying  thereby  this  brief  outline. 
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The  Renaissance 


in  Augsbur 


THE  Angsburger  Renaissance  Austellung,  held  in  the  Schaezler- 
Haus  at  Augsburg  this  summer,  was  devoted  to  the  arts 
practised  in  the  city  during  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury and  contained  more  than  seven  hundred  paintings,  drawings, 
books,  carvings  and  objets  d'art,  a  few  of  which  are  here  repro- 
duced. It  was  well  mounted  and  accompanied  by  a  scholarly 
catalogue  with  a  few  illustrations. 

Augsburg,  dominated  by  the  wealthy  Fugger  family  who  had 
trade  connexions  in  every  corner  of  Europe,  was  one  of  the  first 
German  cities  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  it 
was  for  the  Fuggers  that  the  beautiful  memorial  chapel  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Anne  was  created  between  1 509  and  1 5 1 8,  thus  pro- 
viding not  only  the  city  but  the  whole  of  Germany  with  its 
first  Renaissance  monument  of  importance.  Hans  Daucher  and 
Sebastian  Loscher,  the  two  artists  responsible  for  this  work,  were 
represented  in  the  exhibition  by  a  number  of  carvings  and  medal- 
lions. The  designing  of  medals  and  the  carving  of  exquisite 
medallions  was  the  forte  of  the  Augsburg  craftsmen,  and  the  work 
of  such  artists  in  this  medium  as  Hans  Kels  the  Elder,  Hans 
Schwarz  and  Christoph  Wciditz  was  well  represented.  A  number 
of  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  plate  and  some  silver  panels,  like  those 
showing  the  Story  of  Samson,  displayed  the  virtuosity  of  the 
Augsburg  goldsmiths,  who  were  renowned  throughout  Europe 
and  whose  influence  extended  to  England. 

Among  the  paintings  there  were  works  by  Ulrich  Apt,  Chris- 
toph Amberger,  Jorg  Brcu  the  Elder,  Hans  Burgkmair  the  Elder, 
Martin  Schaffher,  Jakob  Seisenegger,  Lambert  Sustris,  Hans 
Wciditz  and,  of  course,  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder,  all  of  whom 
worked  in  Augsburg  during  this  period.  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger  was  represented  by  two  engravings  and  a  sensitive 
drawing  of  the  Crucifixion.  A  series  of  wash  drawings  of 
mounted  knights  and  a  number  of  fine  wappenbuchen  illus- 
trated the  German  passion  for  heraldry.  The  exhibition  was 
notable  not  so  much  for  the  magnificent  collection  of  fine 
pictures  and  objects  it  assembled  as  for  the  vivid  picture  it  pre- 
sented of  German  life  during  the  Renaissance. 


1.  'The  Months  of  January,  February  and  March.'  Studio  of  Ulrich  Apt 
the  Elder,    1531,   212  X  350  cm.  (Schloss  Nymphenburg,  Munich). 

2.  'Samson  and  the  Philistines.'  Jorg  Breu  the  Elder,  circa  1525,  97-5  X  77 
cm.  (Kunstmuseum,  Basle).  3.  'Christ  resting  before  Crucifixion.'  Hans 
Holbein  the  Elder,  circa  1500,  88  x  86  cm.  (Prince  Furstenberg,  Donaue- 
schingen).  4.  'The  Emperor  Friedrich  III.'  Hans  Burgkmair,  circa  1510, 
47-5  x  32  cm.  (Landesmuseum,  Linz).  5.  'The  Virgin  and  Child.'  Hans 
Holbein  the  Elder,  circa  1 5 1 5 ,  72  x  55  cm.  (Swiss  Private  Collection). 
6.  'The  Crucifixion.'  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger,  1515/20,  21  X  15-6  cm. 
(Stadtische  Kunstsammlungen,  Augsburg).  7.  'Lamentation  over  the 
Dead  Christ.'  Carved  and  painted  wooden  group,  ascribed  to  Sebastian 
Loscher,  circa  1525,  height:  52-5  cm.  (Bayerische  Nationalmuseum, 
Munich).  8.  Medallion  with  Portraits  of  the  Emperor  Charles  and  King 
Ferdinand  1  with  their  consorts.  Carved  boxwood,  1537,  diameter  8  cm. 
(Kunstmuseum,  Hamburg).  9.  'The  Virgin  and  Child.'  Low-relief  carving 
in  stone  by  Hans  Daucher,  1520,  42  X  31  cm.  (Stadtische  Kunstsamm- 
lungen, Augsburg).  10.  Ciborium.  Copper  gilt  and  engraved,  1548, 
height:  36-6  cm.  (St. Maximilian's  Church,  Augsburg).  II.  'Samson  and 
the  Lion.'  Copper-gilt  relief,  by  Veit  Kels,  circa  1560,  22-8  X  11-4  cm. 
(Private  Collection,  Hanover). 
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A  NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION —XXV 


English  Furniture  at 
Plas  Newydd,  Anglesey 

Home  of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey 


HTHE  present  Plas  Ncwydd  replaced  an  ancient  house  of 
-L  which  the  architectural  character  is  unknown,  some  walls 
and  vaulting  below  ground  being  all  that  survives  of  it.  The  earliest 
plans  for  the  reconstruction  among  the  muniments  are  dated  in 
the  1760's,  while  there  are  a  number  for  sections  of  the  principal 
living-rooms  inscribed  'James  Wyatt,  1795'.  Another  architect 
was  subsequently  to  figure  prominently  in  this  lengthy  recon- 
struction (mainly  carried  out  for  Henry  Paget,  1st  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge  of  the  second  creation  and  father  of  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesey  of  Waterloo  fame) ;  but  this  date  would  appear  to  de- 
termine Wyatt's  responsibility  for  the  front  designed  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  the  main  staircase,  with  its  elegant  wrought-irou 
parcel-gilt  rails,  may  certainly  be  assigned  to  him.  This  and  his  in- 
terior decoration  arc  in  orthodox  neo-classic  taste.  Wyatt  had 
local  connexions;  for  his  brother  Benjamin  was  for  many  years 
agent  to  Lord  Pcnrhyn  on  an  adjoining  estate. 

But  Joseph  Potter,  a  Lichfield  architect,  who  between  1788  and 
1795  had  been  associated  with  Wyatt  in  repairs  to  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  must  be  credited  with  a  large  share  in  the  undertak- 
ing; though  as  the  series  of  details  and  plans  is  by  no  means 
complete,  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  assess  the  measure  of  his 
responsibility.  There  are  drawings  by  him  for  sections  of  the 
vestibule  and  the  great  hall  opening  out  of  it,  and  these,  with 
their  lofty  vaulted  ceilings,  arc  in  a  singularly  scholarly  and  virile 
version  of  that  'serious  medievalism  of  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century'  which  succeeded  the  Gothic  frippery  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole  and  his  school.  There  is  not  actual  proof  that  he  designed 
the  picturesque  stables,  also  in  this  style,  but  the  balance  of 
probability  seems  to  be  in  his  favour. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  no  longer  as  Wyatt  designed  it, 
since  the  fenestration  has  been  altered  and  the  castellated  parapet 
and  the  fmials  removed-a  mild  de-gothicizing  process  which  has 
not  seriously  affected  the  character  of  the  main  facade.  In  itself  a 
house  of  rare  distinction  and  individuality,  Plas  Newydd  occu- 
pies an  incomparable  position  above  the  Menai  Straits,  facing 
the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Caernarvonshire  shore  and  with  the 
mountains  of  Snowdonia  forming  a  majestic  panorama  in  the 
distance. 

The  furniture  of  various  periods  and  nationalities  that  so  much 
enhances  the  charm  of  the  dignified  and  admirably  proportioned 
rooms  has  been  accumulated  by  successive  owners.  Not  all  of  it 
was  originally  at  Plas  Newydd.  The  English  examples,  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned-the  foreign  are  of  relatively  minor 
consequence -date  from  towards  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  onwards;  or  from  a  time  before  the  house  came  into  the 
Pagcts'  possession  through  marriage.  Among  the  earliest  is  a  pair 
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of  beechwood  stools  dating  from  about  1690  (No.  1)  with  taper 
pillar  legs  and  crossed  diagonal  stretchers,  a  late  Stuart  type  of 
which  few  examples  survive.  The  frames  are  now  in  a  rather 
fragile  state  owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  wood:  the 
original  upholstery  has  been  more  than  once  replaced,  and  on 
the  exposed  surfaces  the  gilding  is  much  worn. 

In  late  Stuart  furniture  there  is  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
verticality  and  delicacy  of  ornament,  in  reaction  against  Carol- 
can  baroque  exuberance  and  foreshadowing  the  restraint  and 
simplicity  of  the  succeeding  curvilinear,  symmetrical  phase  of 
design.  A  pair  of  tall  and  elegant  pier  glasses,  with  gilt  gesso  dec- 
oration (No.  3)  arc  conspicuous  instances  of  this  tendency.  Their 
height,  as  in  other  contemporary  examples,  required  two  plates 
for  the  looking-glass,  the  wide,  flat  bevels  being  framed  in  excep- 
tionally narrow  borders  delicately  patterned  in  low  relief.  The 
cresting,  formed  of  crisply  cut  scrolls,  centres  in  a  medallion 
painted  on  a  red  ground  with  the  Paget  crest,  a  tiger  ducally 
gorged,  a  pair  of  these  beasts  also  forming  the  supporters  of  the 
family  arms. 

The  'Angel',  or  half-tester,  bedstead  (No.  2),  of  a  type  coming 
in  at  about  this  time  (Celia  Fiennes  describes  it  as  'in  the  new 
mode'  in  1698),  like  some  other  furniture  now  at  Plas  Newydd, 
was  formerly  at  Beau  Desert,  the  great  house  described  by  Erd- 
wick  in  his  Survey  of  Staffordshire  (1593)  as  'of  late  enlarged  and 
new  re-edified  by  the  late  lord  Pagctt',  and  demolished  a  few 
years  ago.  The  bed,  of  which  the  form  points  to  a  date  about 
1720,  was  in  a  room  at  Beau  Desert  hung  towards  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  with  a  fine  Chinese  wallpaper  bearing  a 
design  of  flowering  trees.  When  it  was  put  up,  the  bed  was 
doubtless  re-upholstered  with  its  present  hangings  of  Chinese 
silk  painted  in  brilliant  polychrome  on  a  cream-coloured  ground; 
the  floral  motives,  which  betray  Western  influence,  being  drawn 
with  true  Oriental  delicacy  and  certainty  of  touch.  The  late 
Avray  Tipping,  writing  of  Beau  Desert  in  English  Homes,  re- 
cords that,  wallpaper  and  bed  being  damaged  by  water  when  a 
fire  was  extinguished  there  in  1909,  the  opportunity  was  taken 
to  repair  the  hangings,  and  some  of  the  material,  'especially  that 
covering  the  shaped  woodwork  having  perished  or  being  in 
tatters,  it  was  most  successfully  mended,  and,  where  absolutely 
necessary,  renewed.'  The  framework  also  was  considerably  ren- 
ovated: and  to  accommodate  the  bed  on  its  removal  to  Plas 
Ncwydd  the  height  was  reduced,  the  arched  niche  of  the  head- 
board being  cut  off  at  the  top.  The  curtains  were  replaced  by 
modern  material,  and  used  to  form  pelmets  and  valances  for 
the  windows,  where  undeniably  they  contribute  largely  to  the 
colourful  effect. 
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I.  One  of  a  pair  of  bcechwood  stools,  dating  from  about  1690,  a  late 
Stuart  type  of  which  few  examples  survive.  2.  The  'Angel'  or  half- 
tester  bedstead  of  a  type  described  by  Celia  Fiennes  in  1698  as  being 
'  in  the  new  mode'.  3.  One  of  a  pair  of  late  Stuart  pier  glasses,  with 
gilt  gesso  decoration.  The  cresting  centres  in  a  medallion  painted 
on  a  red  ground  with  the  Paget  crest. 
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4-  One  of  a  pair  of  gilt  side-tables,  the  tops  painted  to  imitate  slabs 
of  marble,  which  are  here  attributed  to  James  Moore.  5.  A  side- 
table,  one  of  a  pair,  of  the  grandiose  type  of  carved  and  gilt  furni- 
ture planned  by  William  Kent  and  other  contemporary  architects 
to  harmonize  with  Palladian  architecture  and  baroque  interior 
decoration.  6.  A  'breakfast  table'  of  a  type  shown  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  'Director'  (PI.  XXXIII),  with  a  filling  of  'brass 
wire'.  7.  One  of  a  pair  of  carved  gilt  girandoles,  which  reproduce 
with  exceptional  accuracy  a  design  (PI.  CLXXVIII)  dated  1760 
in  the  third  edition  of  the  'Director'.  8.  A  mahogany  bookcase, 
notable  for  the  quality  of  the  carving  on  glazing  bars  and 
mouldings. 
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James  Moore  is  among  the  most  prominent  of  the  Early 
Georgian  craftsmen  who  have  lately  emerged  from  oblivion.  He 
was  in  partnership  with  John  Gumley  (renowned  as  a  glass- 
maker)  between  171 4  and  1726,  and  on  the  evidence  both  of  bills 
and  of  style  a  number  of  outstanding  pieces  can  now  be  attrib- 
uted to  him.  Moreover,  he  adopted  the  highly  exceptional 
practice  of  incising  his  name  on  some  of  his  gilt  furniture.  It  is 
found  on  candlestands  and  side-tables  in  the  Royal  Collection. 
Moore  was  employed  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  as  clerk 
of  the  works  at  Blenheim,  and  was  so  deeply  in  her  Grace's  con- 
fidence that  she  refers  to  him  as  'my  Oracle,  Mr.  Moore'.  He 
was  an  original  designer,  and  his  stylistic  idiosyncrasies  arc 
strongly  marked.  A  gilt  side-table  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  of 
unusual  design,  with  arched  rails  beneath  the  frieze  which  centres 
in  a  pendant  carved  with  the  Royal  cipher  of  George  I  (mutilated 
but  now  restored),  permits  a  pair  of  side-tables,  also  gilt,  at  Plas 
Newydd  (No.  4)  to  be  confidently  attributed  to  him.  The  frame- 
work of  the  Palace  table  is  carved  with  a  fret  pattern,  those  in 
Lord  Anglesey's  possession  are  plain :  the  top  of  the  former  bears 
the  Royal  cipher  and  crown  amid  scrolls  and  foliated  ornament, 
while  the  Anglesey  pair  are  painted  to  imitate  slabs  of  marble. 
For  the  counterpart  of  their  crossed  diagonal  stretchers  we  must 
turn  to  a  gilt  gesso  table  at  Boughton,  which  with  equal  confi- 
dence can  be  attributed  to  Moore.  At  Erthig  in  Denbighshire 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  gesso  furniture  (now,  alas, 
sadly  dilapidated)  supplied  by  Moore  and  Gumley  between  T722 
and  1726,  and  from  their  employment  there  we  may  perhaps  in- 
fer that  this  pair  of  tables  was  made  for  Pias  Newydd  rather  than 
for  Beau  Desert.  The  provenance  of  a  magnificent  pair  of  console 
tables  (No.  5)  is  not  in  doubt.  Early  in  the  present  century  they 
were  bought,  painted  brown  and  used  as  supports  for  a  dining- 
table  in  a  sale  at  Ingestre,  the  home  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  which, 
like  Beau  Desert,  is  in  Staffordshire.  These  tables  arc  splendid 
specimens  of  the  grandiose  type  of  carved  and  gilt  furniture 
planned  by  William  Kent  and  other  contemporary  architects  to 


harmonize  with  Palladian  architecture  and  baroque  interior  dec- 
oration. They  have  the  monumental  quality  we  associate  with 
Kent's  designs;  and,  also,  the  fallible  proportions  characteristic 
of  much  of  his  furniture.  The  'chimeras' -the  term  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  since  the  bodies  are  those  of  a  lion  not  a  goat,  vigor- 
ously modelled  and  endowed  by  the  carver  with  such  an  appear- 
ance of  dynamic  energy,  seem  rather  too  large  for  the  plinths- 
and  even  for  the  friezes,  from  which  the  key  pattern  has  been 
broken  away.  But  these  consoles  admirably  represent  a  type  of 
furniture  fully  consonant  with  the  setting  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, though  it  cannot  be  fairly  judged  in  other  surroundings. 
In  the  fairly  extensive  repertory  of  animal  motives  drawn  upon 
by  architects  and  cabinet-makers  for  similar  objects  in  the  period 
between  1720  and  1740,  I  know  of  no  near  parallel  to  these 
massive,  fabulous  monsters,  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
authentic  spirit  of  baroque  design. 

Among  the  vast  store  of  muniments  at  Plas  Newydd  still 
awaiting  investigation  there  may  well  be  bills  which  would 
establish  the  sources  of  some  of  the  mid-cighteenth-century  furni- 
ture. The  breakfast  table  (No.  6)  is  of  a  type  shown  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Director  (Pi.  XXXIII),  and  has  the  filling  of 'brass 
wire'  recommended  by  Chippendale  as  an  alternative  to  fret- 
work. But  the  normal  length  of  just  over  three  feet  has  been 
increased  to  41 J  in.,  while  the  sides  and  back  arc  divided  by 
standards -a  rather  awkward,  and  probably  provincial,  variation 
of  the  model.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bookcase  (No.  8)  is  of  a 
quality  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  metropolitan  origin,  all  the 
carved  mouldings  being  most  crisply  cut. 

The  2nd  Earl  of  Uxbridgc  of  the  first  creation  does  not  figure 
among  the  subscribers  to  the  Director  (1754).  But  as  he  died  in 
1769,  doubtless  it  was  he  who  ordered  the  pair  of  carved  gilt 
girandoles  (No.  7)  which  are  a  notable  addition  to  the  Chippen- 
dale canon.  These  charming  wall-lights  reproduce  with  excep- 
tional accuracy  a  design  (Pi.  CLXXVIII)  dated  1760,  in  the 
3rd  edition.  The  vase  with  flowers,  scrollwork  and  graceful 
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foliations  arc  all  faithfully  reproduced,  and  the  only  appreci- 
able variation  is  m  the  treatment  of  the  balcony  where  S  scrolls 
are  substituted  for  ovals  and  the  railing  is  not  set  on  different 
levels  as  in  the  design;  which  is  certainly  among  the  most  satis- 
factory in  the  Director  for  ornamental  furniture  of  this  kind. 

Plas  Newydd  came  to  the  Pagets  through  the  marriage  in  [737 
of  Caroline  Paget,  granddaughter  of  the  5th  Baron,  with  Sir 
Nicholas  Bayley  2nd  Baronet,  the  owner  of  the  estate.  His 
family  was  of  Scottish  origin,  one  of  his  ancestors,  a  bishop  of 
Bangor,  having  been  tutor  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Charles  I.  The  8th  Lord  Paget  died  without  issue,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  Bayley,  the  son  of  Catherine  and  Nicholas, 
who  became  Earl  of  Uxbridge  of  the  second  creation  in  1 784. 
The  large  set  of  hall  chairs  (No.  ri)-there  are  no  less  than 
twenty- must  have  been  made  for  him,  probably  soon  after  he 
succeeded;  for  below  a  baron's  coronet  the  backs  are  painted 
with  the  Paget  arms  quartering  Bayley  [viz.  nine  etoils,  three, 
three,  two  and  one,  all  within  a  hordnre  counter  nebulee  or  and  sa.). 
The  chairs,  with  cusped  arches  at  the  base  of  the  supports,  are  of  a 
familiar  pattern,  which,  introduced  early  in  George  Ill's  reign, 
went  on  being  reproduced  until  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 

Of  furniture  in  the  neo-classic  and  Regency  styles  there  are 
some  representative  examples.  The  conjoined  curved  and  reeded 
supports  of  the  pair  of  gilt  side-tables  (No.  9)  are  an  original  but 
not  wholly  successful  venture  in  design.  The  rams'  heads  and 
swags  of  bay  leaves  are  Adamitic  in  character,  but  the  serrated 
leafage  on  the  lower  sections  indicates  a  date  not  much  before 
1800.  These  tables  were  formerly  at  Beau  Desert,  and  were  prob- 
ably made  lor  Uxbridge  House,  Burlington  Gardens,  which  was 
built  111  1792  and  still  survives,  though  with  a  transformed  inter- 
ior. The  'chiffonier'  (No.  10),  with  its  cleverly  contrived  wire- 
work  in  the  central  door  and  parcel-gilt  ebonized  columns,  is  .111 
attractive  specimen  of  a  type  described  in  George  Smith's  House- 
hold Furniture  (1808)  as  'used  chiefly  for  such  books  as  are  in  con- 
stant use,  and  not  of  sufficient  consequence  for  the  library'. 
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9.  The  decoration  of  this  gilt  side- 
table,  one  of  a  pair,  indicates  a 
date  not  much  before  1800. 


10.  A  'chiffonier'-  a  type  of 
furniture  'used  chiefly  for  such 
books  as  are  in  constant  use,  and 
not  of  sufficient  consequence  for 
the  library'.  Circa  1S10. 


11.  One  of  a  set  of  twenty 
mahogany  hall  chairs.  The  arms 
are  those  of  Paget  quartering 
Bayley.  Circa  1785. 
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A  Microscope  by  Alexis  Magny 


QYERWIN  NEUMANN 


IN  the  collection  of  sculpture  and  objects  of  art  at  the  Kunst 
historisches  Museum,  Vienna,  is  this  microscope  (Inventory 
No.  9870),  which  was  previously  in  the  Collection  of  Baron 
Alphonse  de  Rothschild.  It  was  deposited  in  1950  by  Baroness 
Clarice  de  Rothschild.  In  the  catalogue  of  an  exhibition,1  H. 
Klapsia  and  E.Zinner  have  correctly  described  this  sumptuous 
instrument  as  French  work  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

It  is  possible  to  amplify  this  attribution.  The  Vienna  microscope 
is  one  of  a  group  of  related  instruments  which  were  produced, 
about  175 1  to  1754,  by  the  optician  Alexis  Magny,  of  Paris.2 
One  of  these  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  Vienna  microscope; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour 
and  is  now  in  the  Collection  of  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  Paris.3 
Another  microscope  of  the  same  type  is  preserved  in  the  Musee 
Historique  Lorrain,  Nancy.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  presented 
by  Louis  XV  to  Stanislaw  Leszcynski.  Its  tube  and  stage  can  be 
moved  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  central  pillar  and  it  is  signed, 
Magny  construisit  et  fecit  Paris  anno  175 J.4  A  third  microscope  of 
the  same  type  which,  according  to  tradition,  came  from  the 
Physical  Cabinet  of  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  is  found  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Art  et  Metiers,  Paris;  a  fourth  one  belongs  to  the 
Ecole  Poly  technique,  Paris ;  and  a  fifth  one  is  in  the  Collection  of 
Monsieur  G.Bernard,  also  in  Paris.  Three  further  microscopes 
by  Magny,  whose  construction,  however,  is  reported  to  differ 
from  that  of  the  above,  were  formerly  in  the  Nachet5  and 
Spitzer6  Collections.  The  design  of  the  Vienna  microscope  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  instrument  belonging  to  the  Vicomte 
de  Noailles.  It  can,  therefore,  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  Alexis 
Magny. 

The  optical  system  and  the  mechanical  design  of  the  five 
similar  instruments  follow  the  type  invented  by  John  Cuff.  Their 
ornate  gilt-bronze  stage-supports  may  be  from  the  workshop  of 
one  of  the  CafFieri.7  Both  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles'  microscope 
and  that  at  Vienna  have  shaped  wooden  cases  covered  with  gold- 
tooled  red  leather.  In  the  base  of  each  of  these  cases  is  a  little 
drawer  containing  microscope  preparations. 

Alexis  Magny  was  born  in  1712  at  Namps-au-Mont,  near 
Amiens,  and  was  still  living  in  1777.  He  resided  for  some  time  at 
the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des  Pres,  in  Paris,  and  designated 
himself  as:  'ingenieur  pour  l'horlogerie,  les  instruments  de 
physique  et  de  mathematiques'.  Among  his  clients  he  mentions 
King  Louis  XV  of  France,  the  King  of  Poland,  Reaumur, 
Duhamel,  and  the  'ambassadcur  d'Autriche'.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  identify  the  microscope,  which  may  have  been  ac- 
quired by  this  'ambassadcur  d'Autriche',  as  the  one  at  Vienna. 
The  provenance  of  this  superb  example  of  Louis  XV  craftsman- 
ship cannot  yet  be  traced  beyond  Baron  de  Rothschild. 

1  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Sonderschau  in  der  neuen  Burg,  Bildteppiche  und  Astrono- 
misches  Gerdt,  Vienna,  1940,  p.  13. 

2  See  M.Daumas,  Les  instruments  scientifiques  aux  XVIIe  et  XVIII"  siecles,  Paris, 
1953,  pp.  350  seq.  3  See  M.Daumas,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  76. 

4  E.  Nicolas^  '  Le  microscope  de  Stanislas',  Revue  Historique  de  la  Lorraine,  1930, 
pp.  19  seq. 

5  Collection  Nachet,  Instruments  scientifiques  et  livres  anciens.  Pans,  1929. 

6  La  collection  Spitzer,  Vol.  5,  Paris,  1892,  p.  117. 
'  See  M.Daumas,  op.  cit.,  pp.  219,  350. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MASTER  BA1SHS  :  BY  GEORGE  ROMNI.Y  :  CANVAS,  57      44  INCHES 

///  the  possession  <•/  Sidney  /•".  Sabin,  j  Jubilee  Place,  Chclsen,  S.W  i 


(Above)  John  Constable's  'Whitehall  Stairs'  or  'The  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge'.  This 
appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1832  at  Somerset  House.  Canvas  size  51  85 
inches.  In  the  Harry  Ferguson  Collection.  (Below)  Details  from  the  above. 


onstable' s  Whitehall  Stairs' 

or  'The  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge' 


THE  culmination  of  the  most  perplexing  and  exacting  task 
that  faced  John  Constable  came  when  his  now  celebrated 
Whitehall  Stairs  or  The  ( )/>  ening  of  Waterloo  Bridge  appeared  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1832  at  Somerset  House.  This,  the 
final  version,  had  engaged  his  attention  for  some  thirteen  years, 
and  even  now  work  on  it  was  not  quite  complete.  As  late  as 
1834  he  declared:  T  am  brushing  up  my  Waterloo  bridge,  and 
shall  make  it  look  like  something  before  I  have  done  with  it.'1  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  this  picture  is  the  one  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Glenconner  and  now  in  the  Harry  Ferguson 
Collection.  It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  composition 
(Colour-plate). 

The  actual  opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge  (designed  by  C.R. 
Rcnnie),  which  took  place  on  the  1 8th  June,  18 17,  marked  an 
event  of  major  importance -the  second  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo-and  celebrated  a  notable  feat  of  engineering.2  The 
ceremony3  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  pageantry  so 
beloved  by  the  Prince  Regent.  Naturally  the  troops  were  out 
and  a  division  of  Foot-guards  was  drawn  up  in  Whitehall.  On 
the  Bridge  itself,  which  was  decorated  with  eighteen  standards, 
including  the  Royal  Standard  and  those  of  Russia,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Orange,  were  Horse-guards,  infantrymen  and  gunners. 
All  were  veterans  of  Waterloo.  The  Waterloo  emblem  was  much 
in  evidence,  while  the  firemen  of  the  insurance  companies  wore 
their  dress  uniforms. 

'We  scarcely  recollect  an  occasion  of  public  gaiety,'  wrote  The 
Times  on  the  19th  June,  'on  which  a  greater  number  of  persons 
of  all  description  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  particularly  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river.'  The  onlookers  on  the  left  bank  gathered 
in  the  Temple  Gardens,  on  the  terrace  and  roof  of  Somerset 
House,  on  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  York  Buildings  Terrace,  in  the 
gardens  of  Fife  House  and  in  Scotland  Yard,  which  abutted  on  to 
the  river.  Places  could  be  hired  for  five  shillings  a  head  on  the 
upper  floors  and  on  roofs.  The  festive  atmosphere  was  height- 
ened by  the  consumption  of  beer  and  gin. 

The  two  Royal  barges,  with  standards  aloft,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  barge,  the  Maria  Wood,1  drew  up  alongside  the  White- 
hall Stairs  at  1.30.  At  the  same  hour  the  barges  belonging  to  the 
Admiralty,  the  Ordnance,  the  Navy,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  flying  flags  and  pennants,  arrived  at  the  steps  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  moved  beyond  Whitehall  Stairs  so  as  to  head  the 
procession.  The  barges  from  Greenwich  Hospital  and  the  Dept- 
ford  and  Woolwich  Dockyards  also  formed  part  of  the  cortege. 
The  decorative  effect  (reminiscent  of  the  aquatic  ceremonies  of 
Venice)  was  further  enlivened  by  rowing-boats  from  the  frigates 

1  Letter  to  George  Constable,  2nd  July,  1  834:  see  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Con- 
Stable,  R.A.,  edited  and  enlarged  by  the  Hon.  Andrew  Shirley,  \<j}7,  p.  .04. 

2  For  Canova,  the  famous  Italian  sculptor,  it  was  'the  noblest  bridge  in  the  world. 
It  is  worth  coming  from  Rome  to  London  to  see'.  Quoted  by  H. Granville  Hell: 
'Constable's  "Waterloo  Bridge"'  in  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  XCVIII  (1936),  pp. 
187-90.  With  colour  reproductions  of  the  pictures  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Fair- 
haven  and  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

s  This  account  is  based  on  the  two  full  reports  that  appeared  in  The  limes  011  the 
1 8th  and  19th  July,  [817. 

4  So  called  after  the  daughter  of  the  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Mathew  Wood 
(who  was  later  made  a  baronet).  The  barge  was  built  in  [816. 
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Eridanus  and  Euphrates,  commanded  by  Captain  William  King. 
The  boats  of  the  river  police  under  Captain  Richbell,  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  were  also  out. 

Shortly  after  3  p.m.  the  Prince  Regent,  accompanied  by  Ad- 
miral Sir  E.Nagle  and  Lord  Forbes,  arrived  at  Fife  House 
alongside  Whitehall  Stairs:  in  front  of  the  house  a  Captain's 
Guarci  was  stationed  and  other  troops  were  on  the  Stairs.  (Those 
at  Fife  House  are  specifically  described  as  sporting  their  new 
uniforms,  which  had  dark  trousers  striped  with  red.)  At  Fife 
House,  the  Prince  was  received  by  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Prime 
Minister,  whose  residence  it  then  was.  Other  dignitaries  present 
included  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  accompanied  by  Sir  H. 
Calvert,  Sir  W.  Gordon  and  Sir  H.  Torrens,  the  Dukes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Gloucester,  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  Cabinet 
Ministers,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  High  Steward -and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  arrival  took  place  to  the  sound  of 
music  played  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  band. 

Accompanied  by  salutes  from  the  guns,  the  Royal  cortege 
took  off  from  Whitehall  Stairs.  The  guns,  however,  fell  silent 
when  the  Prince  Regent  arrived  at  the  south-east  end  of  the 
Bridge.  Received  by  a  committee,  and  escorted  by  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Wellington,  he  marched  between  a  guard  of  honour 
to  the  north-west  end.  There  he  descended  the  stairs  to  his  barge 
and  returned,  amidst  renewed  salutes  from  the  guns,  to  Fife 
House.  After  a  collation  the  Prince  Regent  went  to  Carlton  House 
in  order  to  change  before  proceeding  to  Windsor  Castle  for  the 
State  Ball. 

Constable's  reasons  for  selecting  such  a  difficult  subject,  one  so 
dissimilar  to  his  usual  vein,  are  not  known.  His  presence  in 
London  at  the  time,5  when  he  could  have  witnessed  the  opening 
(though  not  from  the  position  shown  in  the  picture)  may  well 
have  inspired  him,  while  the  national  significance  of  the  scene 
made  a  suitable  subject  for  one  of  the  large-scale  canvases -the 
'six-footers'  -  he  had  determined  to  submit  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Constable's  difficulties  in  reaching  the  final  composition,  which 
are  stressed  by  Leslie'1  and  confirmed  in  the  artist's  own  letters 
and  memoranda,  are  also  indicated  by  the  number  of  versions 
and  sketches  of  one  sort  or  another  that  exist.  These  fall  into 
distinct  groups.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  group  representing 
the  Bridge  and  Whitehall  Stairs  with  the  ceremony  consisting  of 
the  exhibited  picture  in  the  Ferguson  collection  (Colour- 
plate),  of  which  a  related  version  (slightly  larger  in  size) 
belongs  to  Lord  Fairhaven'  (No.  2),  an  oil  sketch  (No.  3)  and  a 
pen-and-ink  drawing  on  tracing-paper  on  cardboard  ( No.  1) ;  the 
last  two  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  pen-and-ink 
drawing  seems  to  omit  the  actual  Royal  barges.  The  ceremony 
is  also  represented  (from  a  different  angle  and  at  a  different  stage) 
in  the  small  painting  belonging  to  Lady  Camrose  (No.  5),  In 
addition,  there  are  the  views  of  the  Bridge  without  the  ceremony, 
comprising  the  pencil  drawing,  once  in  the  Gregory  Collection 
(No.  7),  the  oil  study  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  at  the  Royal 

5  He  was  then  living  at  No.  I  Keppel  Street. 
K  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  p.  t,  i  i  . 

7  The  Ferguson  picture  measures  s  1      85  in.:  the  Fairhaven  version  6oj  ■  96  in. 
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Academy  (No.  6),  the  canvas  (No.  4)  in  the  Cincinnati  Museum8 
and  a  picture  once  on  the  London  art  market.9  (The  latter, 
winch  I  have  not  seen,  may  not  be  authentic.)  There  is  also 
the  pencil  drawing  of  a  garden  and  the  Bridge  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (No.  8).  Finally,  various  versions10  (not  all 
of  which  are  genuine  and  some  of  which  are  no  longer  identifi- 
able) have  passed  through  the  sale-rooms  from  1838,  the  date  of 
the  dispersal  of  Constable's  studio,  onwards. 

The  Constable  sale,  for  instance,  listed  five  pictures  or  sketches 
of  Waterloo  Bridge,  of  which  one,  Lot  74,  was  the  Ferguson 
painting.  One  Lot,  No.  40,  is  crossed  out  in  the  copy  of  the  cata- 
logue still  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Foster,  the 
original  auctioneers,  while  Lot  No.  82  is  written  in.  This  was 
bought  by  Samuel  Archbutt  and  appeared  at  his  sale  in  1839 
(Lot  116).  As  no  measurements  are  given,  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  any  of  these  works  with  the  paintings  now  known 
(other  than  the  Ferguson  picture).  The  sketches  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  and  the  Royal  Academy  deriving  from  the 
Constable  family  are  thus  precluded.  It  seems  as  if  another  sketch 
of  Waterloo  (20  X  zgh  in.)  appeared  in  the  Constable  sale  at 
Christie's  in  1892  (Lot  232),  where  it  was  bought  by  the  dealer 
Boussod.  Indeed,  it  still  seems  possible  that  more  than  one  version 
besides  those  with  an  authentic  Constable  provenance  may  appear 
-such  as  the  picture  formerly  in  the  Sir  Thomas  Baring  Collection 
(sale  of  1 848)  or  the  large  picture  (51X85  in.)  probably  once  in  the 
Henry  Wallis  (1861),  Davenport  and  Burnett  (1872)  Collections. 

While  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  Ferguson  picture  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1832,  the  sequence  of  events 
leading  up  to  its  submission  is  byno  means  clear:  and  anyarrange- 
ment  of  the  pictures,  according  to  stylistic  criteria,  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory  owing  to  the  particular  nature  of  Constable's  develop- 
ment. Indeed,  the  evolution  of  Constable's  ideas  for  the  composi- 
tion are  extremely  involved.  The  present  essay,  while  attempting 
to  set  out  the  relevant  facts  and  to  advance  certain  hypotheses,  in 
no  way  claims  to  present  a  final  solution  to  a  problem  which 
may  well  remain  untractable  unless  fresh  documents  or  pictures 
make  their  appearance. 

The  first  mention  of  the  composition,  as  such,  occurs  on  the 
17th  July,  1 8 19:  that  is  to  say  two  years  after  the  event,  when 
Constable  told  his  friend  Archdeacon  Fisher  that  he  had  'made  a 
sketch  of  my  scene  on  the  Thames'.11  If  this  is  the  one  shown  to 
the  artist's  old  friend  Joseph  Farington  in  August,  it  must  have 
been  painted  in  oil  and  represent  the  ceremony  (as  Farington 
specifically  mentions12  the  medium  and  subject).  It  failed  to 
please  Farington,  who  considered  that  it  was  too  much  of  a 
'Bird's  eye  view'  and  lessened  'the  magnificence  of  the  bridge 
buildings'.  Farington's  meaning  is  not  quite  clear.  He  may  have 
felt  that  Constable  should  have  tackled  the  subject  in  a  more 
traditional  manner,  providing  a  'close-up'  of  the  bridge  after  the 
fashion  set  by  Canalctto,  Scott  and  Farington  himself.13  In  any 
case,  Constable  apparently  agreed  to  Farington's  stricture,  telling 
him  that  he  would  reconsider  the  picture.  The  sketch  in  Lady 
Camrose's  collection  could  represent  the  approach  that  may 
have  been  favoured  by  Farington.  Unlike  all  the  other  known 

8  Sec  Ella  S.Siple:  'Another  version  of  Constable's  Waterloo  Bridge',  in  the 
Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  LXX  (1937),  p.  295,  Fig.  B.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Mrs. 
Helen  S.  Nightingale  sale  (Robinson  &  Foster's  sale,  2/4  July,  1928,  Lot  106).  It 
then  belonged  to  Mary  Hanna,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Museum.  It 
measures  21  \*s  X  30^  in. 

9  Sec  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  Plate  128a.  Formerly  J.  Orrock,  Scdclmayer,  Paris;  J.Eyincr, 
Vienna;  Redfern  Gallery,  London.  It  measures  13^  X  19^  in. 

10  The  various  versions  connected  with  the  composition  will  be  listed  in  Mr. 
Beckett's  catalogue  of  Constable's  work  which  is  in  active  preparation.  A  summary 
list  is  given  by  H. Granville  Fell,  loc.  cit. 

11  Constable-Fisher,  17th  July,  1819:  sec  R.B.Beckett,  John  Constable  and  the 
Fishers,  1952,  p.  47. 

12  The  Farington  Diary,  cd.  J.  P.  Greig  (1928),  Vol.  VIII,  p.  225. 
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Two  further  details  from  the  Ferguson 


pictures,  it  shows  the  Bridge  from  the  St.  Paul's  side  with  a  view 
through  to  Westminster  Bridge  (No.  5). 

To  revert  to  the  search  for  the  original  sketch  of  18 19.  At  first 
sight  it  would  be  tempting  to  believe  that  the  impressionistic  oil 
sketch  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  4)  is  identifiable 
with  this  picture  if  not  executed  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony. 
However,  Leslie  specifically  states11  that  Constable  thought  of 
painting  the  scene  only  in  1819.  Moreover,  it  is  the  type  of 
sketch  done  away  from  the  scene  in  the  studio.  Yet  Con- 
stable's words  may  imply  that  he  had  already  made  drawings 
of  the  theme  before  painting  an  oil  sketch  that  is  now  lost.  If  so, 
the  pencil  drawing  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ( No.  8) 
might  be  one  of  these.  In  this  connexion,  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  in  the  drawing  the  subject  is  treated  from  neither  the  ground 
nor  the  water  levels  but  from  aloft.  May  we  conclude  that  it  was 
done  from  one  of  the  houses  bordering  the  river  ?  Although 
the  grounds  shown  in  the  drawing  appear  to  be  those  of  Fife 
House,  the  closeness  of  the  Obelisk  of  the  York  waterworks 
suggests  that  the  artist  was  drawing  the  motif  from  a  building 
nearer  the  bridge. 

The  next  recorded  stage  comes  in  April,  1820,  when  Fisher 
told  the  painter  not  to  'part  with  your  London  and  Westminster 
view  without  apprising'  him.15  What,  one  wondcrs-as  so  often  in 
this  story- was  the  exact  value  of  these  words  ?  Did  Fisher  refer 
to  one  of  the  versions  of  the  Opening  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  or 
to  a  quite  independent  picture  ?  Did  he  mean  a  picture  similar  to 
Lady  Camrose's,  in  which  Westminster  Bridge  appears  ?  On 
balance,  one  would  suppose  that  Fisher  saw  a  version  of  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  and  that  it  was  small  in  size  (possibly  a  sketch), 
since  on  the  1st  September,  1 820,  Constable  told  Fisher  that  he  was 
'putting  my  river  Thames  on  a  large  canvas.  I  think  it  promises 
well.'16  On  the  8th  October  Miss  D.  Fisher  wrote17  that  her  father, 
Bishop  Fisher,  hoped  that  Constable  would  finish  the  view  of  the 
garden  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  Waterloo  Bridge  in  time  for 
the  exhibition. 

By  November  a  version,  presumably  the  above,  was  shown 
to  Farington,  who  specifically  described  it  as  a  'new  begun 

13  As  in  a  set  of  four  watercolour  views  of  London  bridges  which  were  later  en- 
graved by  J.  C.  Stadler.  (Two  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1791-92). 
These  arc  now  in  the  London  Museum  (I  owe  this  information  to  Mr.  Hayes  of  the 
London  Museum).  R.  R.  Reinagle  executed  a  close-up  view  of  the  ceremony  shown 
from  the  corner  of  Cecil  Street,  the  Strand:  this  was  engraved  by  George  Cooke. 
' 1  Shirley,  <>/>.  cit.,  p.  31 1.  The  style,  however,  does  not  preclude  an  early  date.  The 
landscape  on  the  reverse  is  certainly  early. 

18  Beckett,  p.  54  (19th  April).  16  Beckett,  p.  59. 

17  Beckett  M  SS.  Corrections  and  additions  to  John  Constable  and  the  Fishers,  Vol. 

VI,  p.  26. 
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picture'.18  That  Constable  brought  the  picture  to  Farington 
suggests  that  it  was  smallish  and  consequently  neither  the  Fair- 
haven  nor  the  Ferguson  versions.  The  context  implies  that  two 
pictures -a  sketch  and  a  larger  work -were  in  existence  by 
September,  1820.  Once  again  Constable's  interpretation  did  not 
please  Farington,  who  advised  him  to  take  a  subject  'more  corre- 
sponding with  his  successful  picture  exhibited  last  May' -namely 
The  Wliitc  Horse  in  the  Frick  Collection,  New  York. 

Nothing  is  heard  of  the  theme  of  Waterloo  Bridge  for  some 
months.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  during  1821  Constable  finished 
The  Hay  Wain.  These  years,  indeed,  had  been  prolific:  The 
White  Horse  dates  from  18 19  and  Stratford  Mill  (The  Young 
Waltonians)  from  1820.  However,  Fisher  hinted  (6th  August, 
1821)  that  Constable  had  actually  taken  notes  on  the  site:  'Your 
Waterloo,'  declared  the  Archdeacon,  'would  cany  you  down  to 
the  Thames  frequently.'19  Over  a  year  later,  on  nth  May,  1822, 
Mrs.  Constable  informed  her  husband  in  an  unpublished  letter 
(generously  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. Beckett)  that  'Yester- 
day the  Bishop  [i.e.  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury]  &  Miss 
Fisher  called.  .  .  .  He  was  quite  in  rapture  with  your  Waterloo, 
sat  down  on  the  floor  to  it,  said  it  was  equal  to  Cannelletti  & 
begged  I  would  tell  you  how  much  he  admired  it  &  wondered 
what  you  could  have  been  about  not  to  go  on  with  it.'20  The 
Bishop's  reference  to  Canalctto  could  imply  that  the  picture  was 
a  straightforward  view  of  the  Thames  and  the  Waterfront;  or 
else  that  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  festivities.  In  any  case, 
the  context  suggests  that  it  was  a  large  picture,  and  possibly  a 
version  of  the  final  composition. 

Presumably  this  was  the  picture  Archdeacon  Fisher  mentioned 
in  December,  1823:  'the  Waterloo,'  he  wrote,  'depends  entirely 
on  the  polish  &  finish  given  it.  If  I  were  the  painter  of  it  I  would 
always  have  it  on  my  casil,  &  work  at  it  for  five  years  a  touch  a 
day.'21  By  now,  Constable  had  determined  to  send  a  picture  of 
this  theme  to  the  Royal  Academy.  'My  Waterloo,'  he  declared, 
'must  be  done,  and  one  other.'22 

Stylistically  the  group  formed  by  the  drawing  in  the  Victoria 

18  The  Faritigtcti  Dairy,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  269  (21st  November). 

19  Beckett,  p.  76. 

20  Beckett  M  S  S.,  'Additions  to  John  Constable  and  his  Friends',  Vol.  V  I,  pp.  36-7. 

21  Beckett,  pp.  151-52  (12th  December).       22  Beckett,  p.  153  (16th  December). 


and  Albert  Museum  ( No.  8),  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  by 
the  drawing  once  in  the  Gregory  Collection  ( No.  7),  the  oil  sketch 
in  the  Royal  Academy  (No.  6),  the  Cincinnati  picture  (No.  4)  as 
well  as  the  ex-Redfcrn  Gallery  picture  could  date  from  the  period 
1819-1825.  Unfortunately  their  role  in  the  development  of  the 
final  composition  is  by  no  means  clear.  Arc  any  of  them  referred 
to  in  the  letters  and  other  documents,  or  must  they  be  considered 
as  independent  ventures  not  specifically  related  to  the  main 
theme  in  hand -a  major  work  for  the  Academy  ?  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  immediately  apparent  that  none  represent  the  actual  opening 
ceremony.  In  the  second,  it  is  debatable  if  the  Bridge  is  seen  from 
the  same  position  as  in  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  the  colour-plate.  Although 
the  wall  with  the  boats  tied  alongside  in  Nos.  5,  6,  7  seems,  at  first 
sight,  identical  with  that  in  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  the  colour-plate,  it 
could  equally  well  represent  another  of  the  many  landing-stages- 
such  as  Hungerford  steps-farther  down  the  river,  or  the  small 
inlet  between  Whitehall  Stairs  and  Hungerford  Stairs  just  before 
Timber  Yard  which  could  be  reached  by  walking  down  Middle 
Scotland  Yard  (apparently  open  to  the  public).23  It  is  just  possible, 
in  fact,  that  Constable  stood  there  on  the  opening  day.  Also  the 
view  of  the  bank,  with  the  obelisk  of  the  York  waterworks, 
seems  to  be  closer  to  the  spectator  than  in  the  other  compositions. 

The  problem  of  chronology  is  made  more  complicated  by 
Constable's  words  to  Fisher  on  19th  January,  1824:  T  have  just 
completed  my  little  Waterloo  Bridge.  It  looks  very  well  indeed. 
I  should  like  your  advice  about  the  large  Waterloo-it  is  a  work 
that  should  not  be  hurried.'24  The  small  picture,  in  fact,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  'baloon  to  let  off  as  a  forerunner  to  the  large  one'.25 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  at  the  same  time  he  was  finishing  The 
Lock  ( Morrison  Collection),  which  appeared  in  the  1824  Academy 
exhibition. 

Several  months'  work  would  hardly  have  been  spent  on  the 
small  oil  sketch  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  3)  if  this 
is  the  picture  seen  by  Fisher ;  while  such  references  as  occur  to  the 
larger  picture,  at  this  stage,  suggest  that  it  was  still  in  embryo. 
In  any  case,  Constable's  reference  to  his  'little  Waterloo  Bridge' 
implies  a  'finished'  picture  (not  a  sketch),  and  this  could  be  the 
version  at  Cincinnati.  Did  at  this  point  a  new  phase  in  Constable  s 
approach  to  the  theme  take  place?  Was  imagination  now  super- 
imposed on  fact;  Once  the  view  of  the  Bridge  (although  not 
necessarily  from  the  same  position  as  in  the  final  version)  was 
secured,  did  Constable  then  attempt  to  relate  the  Bridge  and  the 
Thames,  one  half  of  the  composition,  as  it  were,  to  the  other: 
namely,  that  formed  by  the  ceremony? 

At  this  stage  Constable  presumably  realized  that  the  effects 
desired  could  be  represented  in  convincing  pictorial  terms  only 
if  the  barges  were  shown  not  from  far  but  near  to,  not,  however, 
from  the  position  possibly  indicated  by  No.  s  (which  he  had 
already  tried  out)  but  from  the  land.  By  taking  the  moment  of 
the  Prince's  embarkation,  the  decorative  effects  of  the  barges  and 
the  ceremony  of  the  departure  could  be  combined  with  the 
distant  view  of  the  Bridge,  dominated  by  the  sky. 

If  Constable  decided  on  this  step  at  some  date  around  1824,  it 
would  mean  that  he  executed  the  oil  sketch  (No.  3),  outlining  the 
main  theme,  in  the  studio:  the  pen-and-wash  drawing  on  tracing- 
paper  on  cardboard  could  either  precede  or  follow  the  oil  sketch. 
Mr.  Graham  Reynolds,  the  author  of  the  forthcoming  cata- 
logue of  the  Constable  Collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  drawing  may,  in  fact, 
follow  the  oil  sketch.  It  certainly  does  not  tally  with  the  sketch, 
as  a  comparison  of  Nos.  1  and  3  will  reveal.  Both  sketch  and 
drawing,  however,  are  not  done  after  nature:  they  are  reconstruc- 

23  See  Hoarc  and  Reeve's  New  Map  of  London,  1823.  24  Beckett,  p.  158. 

28  Beckett,  p.  161  (22nd  January.) 
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tions  from  memory.  They  could  follow,  moreover,  after  the 
experiments  in  capturing  the  locality,  which  are  tighter  in 
handling  (Nos.  4,  6,  7):  the  former  were  the  necessary  prelude 
to  the  final  achievement  of  the  Academy  painting.  The  oil  sketch 
and  the  drawing,  however,  provide  an  indication  of  the  final 
design. 

The  completion  of  a  trial  picture  did  not  spur  Constable  to 
continue  with  a  larger  version.  Fisher  asked  about  'Waterloo,'2**' 
as  he  termed  it,  in  May.  The  artist  replied  in  July,  1824:  T  am 
planning  some  large  landscape,  but  I  have  no  inclination  to  pursue 
my  Waterloo,  I  am  impressed  with  an  idea  that  it  will  ruin  me.'-7 

However,  by  the  autumn  of  1825  Constable  was  hard  at  work. 
In  October  he  confided  to  his  diary  that  '  I  am  making  my  last 
exhibition  picture  saleable,  getting  the  outline  on  the  Waterloo 
etc.  .  .  .'2K  Later  in  October  he  noted  in  the  diary  that  Stothard, 
who  had  come  home  for  tea,  'suggested  a  very  capital  alteration - 
which  I  shall  adopt.  It  will  increase  its  consequence  and  do  every- 
thing for  it.  I  am  quite  in  spirits  about  it.'29  By  the  end  of  the 
month  he  was  getting  the  picture  on  the  'real  canvas'.30  Con- 
stable's meaning  is  not  quite  clear.  Was  he  actually  indicating 
on  top  of  the  priming  the  contours  of  the  composition  ?  Th  e  con- 
text, however,  especially  the  words  'on  the  real  canvas',  may  well 
suggest  that  the  actual  design  was  being  transferred,  by  means  of 
squaring,  on  to  a  presumably  larger  canvas.  Whether  or  not 
Dunthorne  carried  the  composition  some  way  himself-as  he  did 
with  one  version  of  The  Lock-is  not  know  n. 

On  the  2nd  November  Constable  could  declare  that  1  Waterloo 
promises  delightfully'31;  by  the  12th  his  words  to  Fisher  were: 
'  I  am  hard  and  fast  on  my  Waterloo  which  shall  be  done  for 
the  next  exhibition -saving  only  the  fatalities  of  life.'32  On  the 
19th  he  confided  to  Fisher  that  he  was  so  busy  that  he  did  not 
know  on  which  canvas  to  begin.  'My  Waterloo  like  a  blister,' 
he  went  on,  'begins  to  stick  closer  &  closer-c\  to  disturb  my 
nights-but  I  am  in  a  feild  that  knows  no  flinching  or  affection  or 
favor  .  .  ,'33  Yet  visitors  could  provide  encouragement,  as  when 
Robert  Balmanno  of  Mincing  Lane,  secretary  of  the  Artists' 
Benevolent  Fund,  expressed  his  delight- although  he  saw  only 
the  sketch  and  outline.  'He  says,'  the  artist  stated,  'it  will  be  mv 
triumph'  and  that  I  shall  'certainly  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  if  any- 
body can'.34  In  December,  1825,  Constable,  in  collaboration 

26  Beckett,  p.  167  (1 1  th  May).  27  Beckett,  p.  171;  (lXth  July). 

28  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  p.  [98.  29  Beckett  MSS.,  Journal,  p.  [89. 

:t"  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  p.  199.  81  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  p.  199. 

32  Beckett,  p.  224.  33  Beckett,  p.  22s. 

:!4  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  p.  203  (Journal,  28th  November).  It  may  have  been  at  about  this 
date  that  Lawrence  inspected  the  painting.  'He  wanted  (I  think  he  came  on  pur- 
pose),' said  Constable,  'to  see  the  large  picture.  I  never  saw  him  admire  anything 
of  mine  so  much.  He  said  it  was  admirable,  especially  the  left -not  but  the  line  of 
the  bridge  was  grand,  etc.  etc'  Cited  by  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  p.  [99. 
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(No.  i)  'The  Thames  with  Waterloo  Bridge'.  Pen-and-wash  on 
paper,  6\  loj  inches.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  (No.  2) 
'Whitehall  Stairs'  or  'The  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge',  canvas 
60 J  96  inches.  Lord  Fairhaven  Collection.  (No.  3)  'Whitehall 
Stairs'  or  'The  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge',  oil  on  millboard. 
IlJ  X  19  inches.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  (No.  4)  'Waterloo 
Bridge'.  21^  X  30^  inches.  Cincinnati  Art  Museum.  (No.  5)  'The 
Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge',  canvas  31]  17^  inches.  Viscountess 
Camrose  Collection. 

with  John  Dunthorne,  was  hard  at  work  securing  the  'intricate 
outline'.35 

Yet  work  did  not  continue  without  interruption.  Bv  April, 
1826,  Constable  had  abandoned  the  Waterloo  composition  in 
favour  of  what  was  probably  a  more  congenial  theme -the  large 
landscape  known  as  The  Cornfield  (National  Gallery),  which 
appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1826.  In  the  same  year  he 
painted  The  Glebe  Farm,  which  was  shown  at  the  British  Gallery 
in  1827.  From  1827  also  dates  the  large  The  Marine  Parade  and 
Old  Chain  Pier,  Brighton,  which  was  sent  to  the  Academy. 

Amidst  this  activity  Constable  did  not  entirely  overlook  the 
Waterloo.  In  July,  1827,  took  place  what  was  probably  a  signifi- 
cant alteration.  Constable  declared  that  'I  have  made  several 
visits  to  the  terrace  at  Lord  Pembroke's;  it  was  the  spot  of  all 
others  to  which  I  wanted  to  have  access.  I  have  added  two  feet 
to  my  canvas.'36  This  statement  has  never  quite  received 
the  attention  it  "deserves.  Constable's  pleasure  in  visiting 
Pembroke  House,  which  may  have  been  arranged  for  him  by 
Fisher  who,  as  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  was  near  the  Pembrokes 
at  Wilton,37  must  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  lie  could  now 
examine  from  the  terrace  (the  upper  part  of  which  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  painting  Waterloo  Bridge  from  Whitehall  by  Alex- 
ander Nasmyth  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  David  Baird)3K  the  site 
whence  the  procession  took  off  as  well  as  the  Bridge  from  the  one 
point  where  both  could  have  been  seen  at  the  same  time.  In  fact, 
the  architectural  and  topographical  setting  of  the  finished  version 
(as  well  as  the  related  ones)  have  occasioned  some  confusion 
owing  to  the  terrain  having  undergone  so  much  alteration  since 
the  erection  of  the  Embankment  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  such  important  build- 
ings as  Fife  House.  Pembroke  House,  however,  survived  until 
1937-8. 

Fortunately  Samuel  Scott's  view  of  the  Thames  looking  to- 
wards Westminster  Bridge  (No.  9)  clearly  shows  the  terrace  of 
Pembroke  House.39  The  terrace  and  garden  (so  the  maps  and 
ground  plans  of  the  period  suggest)  seem  to  have  led  on  to  a 
smaller  garden  in  front  of  the  house  next  door  to  Pembroke 

35  Beckett  M  S  S.,  Journal,  p.  232.  ";  Sliirlcy,  ••/>.  fit.,  p.  214. 

37  Lord  Herbert  has  kindly  informed  mc  tli.it  no  documents  relating  to  Constable 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Pembroke  family. 

38  A  colour-plate  of  this  picture  was  used  by  the  British  Council  as  a  Christmas 
card. 

39  Pembroke  House  was  built  in  1717  by  I  lenry  lord  Herbert;  later  Earl  of  Pem- 


House.  It  is  this  house -and  not  Pembroke  House  (as  Leslie 
claimed)4"-that  appears  in  the  picture.  A  ground  plan  made  in 
1804  and  another  in  1853, 41  just  before  the  alterations  that 
occurred  to  the  river  bank,  reveals  that  three  separate  dwellings 
stood  between  Pembroke  House  and  Fife  House.  This  indicates 
the  bow-fronted  house.  The  general  layout  of  the  garden 
appears  in  a  plan  of  the  ground  lease  granted  to  Lord  Pembroke 
in  1 803. 42  The  wall  and  garden  in  the  middle  distance  are 
those  of  Fife  House,43  which  was  separated  from  the  block  formed 
by  Pembroke  House  and  the  adjacent  buildings  by  a  small  way 
which  led  down  to  Whitehall  Stairs. 

Whether  Constable,  at  a  stage  previous  to  his  visit  to  Pembroke 
House,  had  thought  of  the  Academy  painting  (and  the  related 
versions)  as  views  from  the  water  level-as  might  be  suggested  by 
the  oil  sketch -and  then  decided  to  alter  the  composition,  is  hard 
to  say.  Constable  could  have  considered  the  outline  of  the  archi- 
tecture from  a  lower  level,  on  the  basis  of  drawings  or  sketches, 
and  then  have  found  it  necessary  to  gain  a  higher  angle  to  render 
exactly  the  effect  desired.  If  he  had  thought  of  the  scene  as  if  he 
and  the  spectator  were  seeing  it  from  a  boat  opposite  the  stairs  at 
the  time  of  the  ceremony,  when  the  water  was  full  of  craft,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  then  to  have  seen  the  Bridge.  At  its  face 
value,  one  might  expect-given  the  size  of  the  Ferguson  and 
Fairhaven  pictures -that  a  piece  was  sown  on  at  one  end.  Yet 
no  sign  of  any  addition  occurs  in  the  Ferguson  version.  As  the 
Fairhaven  picture  is  let  into  the  wall,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  con- 
clusively whether  a  join  actually  occurs  or  whether  the  slight  diffe- 
rence of  tone  is  due  to  some  additions.  The  Fairhaven  picture  could 
be  the  direct  result  of  the  visit  to  Pembroke  House.  All  the  same, 
considerable  differences  occur  between  the  Ferguson  and  Fair- 
haven pictures.  In  the  former,  part  of  a  house,  a  tree,  a  balustrade, 
a  barge  and  a  tower  on  the  right  bank  are  added.  Thus  the  Fer- 
guson version,  although  smaller  in  size,  represents  the  most 
developed  composition.  It  would  be  logical  to  suppose  that  the 
Fairhaven  version  preceded  the  Academy  picture:  that  it  repre- 
sented a  third  stage  (of  those  now  known)  in  the  evolution  of 
Constable's  conception  of  the  opening  festivities,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  were  the  oil  sketch  and  the  pen-and-ink  draw  ing 
(Nos.  3  and  1).  But  one  must  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  an- 
other version  exists-intermediate  between  the  early  stages  (the 
sketch  and  the  drawing)  and  the  two  larger  oil  versions.  It  may 
well  be,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Shirley  has  suggested,44  that  the  missing 
picture  is  that  which  appeared  in  the  Wallis,  Davenport  and 
Burnett  sales. 

What  happened,  however,  between  1 826  and  1 829  is  no  longer 
known.  Did  Constable  abandon  the  picture,  only  to  take  it  up 
again  in  September,  1829,  when  he  first  suggested  to  David 
Lucas45  that  it  would  serve  for  a  mezzotint;  Work  on  the  mezzo- 
tint probably  began  betw  een  July  and  September,  1  83  1 .";  A  com- 
parison of  the  'progress'  proof  with  the  final  version  (1838)47 
reveals  that  certain  modifications  took  place  (the  tree  on  the  left 

broke  and  Montgomery).  At  this  date  the  terrace,  formerly  known  as  'Queen 
Mary's  Little  Garden',  part  of  which  lay  between  l  ord  Herbert's  house  and  the 
river,  was  leased  to  the  Countess  of  Portland.  In  1744,  however,  the  Terrace  was 
granted  to  the  Herberts.  The  house,  which  had  fallen  into  ruin,  was  rebuilt  between 
1757  and  1797.  At  the  time  the  picture  was  painted  the  lease  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pembroke  family,  who  sublet  the  house  to  ("harks  Pari  in  July,  1838: 
see  Edgar  Shcppard,  OM  Palaces  of  Westminster,  [908,  passim,  and  Country  Life, 
19th  September,  1936. 

10  Shirley,  <>/>.  cit.,  p  214. 

11  See  L.C.C.  Survey  of  London  (Vol.  XIII),  The  Parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster, Part  II,  1930,  Plate  II.  The  second  plan  is  in  the  Ministry  of  Works. 

12  L.C.C.  Surrey,  op.  fit.,  Plate  68. 

4:1  See  P.  Beresford  Chancellor,  The  Private  Palaces  of  London,  1908,  pp.  152-4. 
44  Op.  fit.,  p.  2X5. 

15  The  Published  Mezzotints  of  David  Lucas  after  John  Constable,  R.A.,  ed.  Hon. 
Andrew  Shirley,  1930,  pp.  19  -20.  ,s  See  Mezzotints,  passim. 

17  Mezzotints,  No.  31,  Plate  XXXI:  both  reproduced. 
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and  the  head  of  the  mooring  post,  for  example,  are  altered). 
However,  the  first  proof  must  reveal  (since  it  was  due  to  Lucas 
simply  copying  what  was  in  front  of  him)  the  picture  as  it  stood 
some  months  before  going  to  the  Academy.  Naturally,  after  the 
first  proof  modifications  could  be  introduced  by  Constable  him- 
self in  'touched  proofs' :  the  balustrade,  indeed,  does  not  appear 
in  either  print. 

In  1832,  Constable,  despite  illness,  set  to  work  with  renewed 
vitality  on  the  picture.  He  may  possibly  have  been  spurred  on  by 
the  ceremony  that  attended  the  opening  of  the  new  London  Bridge 
in  August,  183 1,  which  was  painted  by  Clarkson  Stanfield.  In 
February  he  asked  Lucas  to  send  back  'all  the  sketches  and  draw- 
ings etc.  etc.  etc.  which  relate  to  the  Waterloo  which  I  am  now 
about'.48  On  March  3rd,  'I  have',  he  told  Leslie,  'got  my  large 
Waterloo  beautifully  strained  on  a  new  frame,  keeping  every  inch 
of  canvas.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  in  the  present  occupation, 
but  how  long  that  will  last  I  know  not'.49  Again,  he  declared,  'I 
am  dashing  away  at  the  Great  London -and  why  not  I  may  as  well 
produce  this  abortion  as  anothcr-for-who  care  for  Landscape? 
Leslie  was  here  to-day  and  he  has  rather  encouraged  me- with  it. 
He  wants  a  bit  more  on  the  right -this  will  sadly  throw  me  out  of 
the  form'.50  Leslie  was  not  the  only  visitor  to  admire  the  new 
picture;  Francis  Lawley  was  amused  with  'my  Harlequin's 
Jacket'  as  Constable  called  it,51  while  Mrs.  Pulham  said  to  her 
husband  (so  the  painter  reported):  'Pulham  come  here,  I  am 
quite  in  love  with  the  Lord  Mayor's  bottom,  the  boat  sits  so 

48  Mezzotints,  p.  72.  4!l  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  p.  277. 

50  Mezzotints,  p.  74.  In  an  undated  letter  to  Mrs.  Leslie  (now  in  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library),  which  Mr.  Beckett  conjectures  was  written  in  March,  1832, 
Constable  declared:  'I  get  on  pretty  well  with  the  picture-but  I  cannot  ask  Leslie 
to  come  out  on  his  only  day- 1  should  however  greatly  rejoice  to  see  him  before 
my  Easil  .  .  .'  51  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  p.  278. 


beautifully  on  the  water.'52  (The  Lord  Mayor's  barge  must  be 
the  large  vessel  on  the  right  of  the  canvas  which  does  not  appear 
in  any  other  known  version.  If  this  identification  is  correct,  it 
confirms  that  the  Ferguson  version  is  the  one  shown  at  the  Royal 
Academy.) 

Later  in  the  month,  when  the  picture  had  arrived  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Stothard,  who  had  seen  one  version  at  an  early  stage 
in  1825  and  given  the  artist  good  advice,  now  proved  critical. 
'Very  unfinished  Sir  much  to  do-figures  not  made  out  Sir-and 
this  being  I  fear  the  general  opinion -they  have  kindly  put  it 
where  it  can  only  be  seen  to  the  greatest  disadvantage-in  the 
traffic  between  the  doors  in  the  New  Room -the  light  of  the 
worst  kind  for  my  unfortunate  "MrtH//tr"andalso-coming  across 
mine -had  you  seen  it  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  let  me  send  it 
out  of  my  house  in  so  sad  a  condition -there  I  deserve  My  punish- 
ment-besides  that,  to  add  to  all  the  horrors  of  our  annual  show,  it  is 
also  retribution -and  I  have  my  deserts  for  I  played  the  Devil  with 
others.  I  have  never  had  more  restlessness  about  a  picture,  than 
the  premature  dismissal  of  this  and  it  has  not  even  my  redeeming 
voice  The  Rural.'™ 

The  picture  was  hung  next  to  a  seapiecc  by  Turner -'a  grey 
picture'54  as  Leslie  called  it.  While  Constable,  who  had  been 
much  put  out  by  the  reduction  in  the  time  allowed  for  varnish- 
ing, was  heightening  with  vermilion  and  lake  the  decorations 
and  flag  of  the  city  barges,  Turner,  who  stood  behind  him,  went 
and  fetched  his  own  palette  and  put  a  round  daub  of  red,  some- 
what bigger  than  a  shilling,  on  his  own  canvas.  'The  intensity  of  the 

52  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  p.  281.  53  Shirley,  0/1.  cit.,  p.  281. 

:,i  C.  R.Leslie,  Autobiographical  Recollections,  cd.  Tom  Taylor,  2  vols.,  i860,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  202-3.  Six  paintings  by  Turner  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1832; 
see  C  .  F.  Bell  The  Exhibited  Works  ojj.  M.  W.  Turner,  1901,  Nos.  177-82. 
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'(No.  6)  'Waterloo  Bridge',  canvas,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  (No.  7) 
'Waterloo  Bridge'.  Pencil  on  buff  paper,  4^  X  65  inches.  Ex- 
Gregory  Collection.  (No.  8)  'Waterloo  Bridge'.  Pencil,  12  X  16 
inches.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  (No.  9)  Samuel  Scott. 
'Westminster  Bridge  with  Pembroke  House',  canvas,  originally 
in  the  possession  of  M.  Knoedler,  London. 


red  lead,  made  more  vivid  by  the  coolness  or  his  picture,  caused,' 
wrote  Leslie,  'even  the  vermilion  and  lake  of  Constable  to  look 
weak.  I  came  into  the  room  just  as  Turner  left  it.'  'He  has  been 
here,'  said  Constable,  'and  fired  a  gun.' 

Leslie's  view  that  the  picture  lacked  'sentiment'55  and  was  con- 
sidered a  failure  is  in  no  way  borne  out  by  the  contemporary 
press.56  Such  a  picture  was  likely  to  appeal  to  an  artist,  at  any  rate : 
and  Peter  de  Wint  was  one  of  its  warm  admirers.57  However,  at 
the  time  of  Constable's  death  this  noble  painting  was  unsold.  It 
is  alleged  that  shortly  afterwards  the  canvas  was '  blacked  over'  by 
a  picture  dealer,58  yet  no  traces  of  such  treatment  are  now  evident. 

The  majestic  sweep,  the  'noon  day  colour'  to  borrow  Leslie's 
phrase,  and  the  expressive  chiaroscuro  make  the  Whitehall  Stairs 
or  The  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge  one  of  Constable's  most  im- 
pressive paintings.  It  achieves  an  organic  whole,  but  at  the  same 
time  each  detail  (some  of  which  are  reproduced  for  the  first 
time,  pages  248,  250,  251),  such  as  the  enthusiastic  spectators 
on  the  balcony,  the  two  boys  who  turn  away  from  the  spectacle 
(an  echo,  almost,  from  the  Young  Waltonians),  the  cranes  (provid- 
ing a  foretaste  of  the  Whistlerian  silhouette),  the  officer  crossing 
the  water  towards  the  Royal  barges,  catches  the  eye  by  reason 
of  its  extreme  intensity.  The  general  effect  derives  much  of  its 
force  from  the  wide  expanse  of  sky -an  airy  windswept  space 
that  balances  the  massive  details  of  the  front  planes.  In  this  sky-as 
aloft  and  dramatic  as  those  by  de  Konincks-  Constable  permits 
the  sunbeams  below  the  clouds  to  converge  towards  the  north, 
a  phenomenon  he  had  often  observed,  as  he  told  Leslie.59  The 
radiant  tone  of  the  whole  canvas  comes,  too,  from  the  glaze  of 
transparent  colour  placed  on  the  impasto ;  this  rich  emotive  use 
of  paint  foreshadows  Mancini  and  Monticclli60  and  some 
abstract  painters  of  the  present  time. 

In  building  up  this  magnificent  composition,  Constable  may 
well  have  looked  at  various  sources-at  the  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  Masters,  at  Claude,  at  Canaletto,  at  Guardi  (he  owned 
prints  by  the  former  and  two  paintings  by  the  latter61),  and  even 
at  Scott.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  had  studied  the  panoramas,  such 
as  that  in  the  Strand  partly  owned  by  his  former  friend  R.  R. 
Reinagle. 

This  unusual  picture,  which  is  a  record  of  Regency  England 
with  all  that  era's  robust  qualities,  is  one  more  instance  of  Con- 
stable's influential  position  and  his  revolutionary  role.  Yet  it  is 
important  for  another  reason.  Like  Wordsworth,  Constable 
could  evidently  recollect  emotion  in  tranquillity,  and  his  sketches 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  the  object  recorded  literally 
and  created  imaginatively.62  In  fact,  he  could  so  rely  on  the  in- 
tensity of  an  experience,  whether  imaginary  or  actual,  that  the 
impact,  as  in  this  case,  could  survive  to  convey  with  immense 
grandeur  the  splendour  of  a  scene -a  scene  that  combined  a 
great  national  celebration  with  a  view  of  London,  on  the  verge 
(if  the  modern  world. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett,  who  kindly  permitted  me 
to  examine  his  invaluable  documentation  on  Constable  and  who  has  assisted  me  in 
innumerable  ways.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Graham  Reynolds  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  and  to  the  officials  of  the  London  Museum  and  Ministry  of 
Works. 

55  Shirley,  op.  ext.,  p.  311. 

66  The  Morning  Chronicle  ■was  certainly  hostile  ('what  a  piece  of  plaster  it  is'  were 
its  words),  and  Constable's  use  of  scattered  lights  was  not  appreciated;  but  The 
Times  called  it  'a  clever  bold  painting:  rough  and  coarse,  but  nevertheless  possessing 
some  fine  qualities'.  For  The  Morning  Post  it  was  'one  of  the  proudest  productions 
of  the  English  pencil'.  Cited  by  W.T.Whitley,  Art  in  England,  1821-1824  (1930), 
PP-  235-7- 

67  He  is  said  to  have  given  Constable  a  silver  palette-knife  in  exchange  for  the  one 
used  on  it.  See  Granville  Fell,  loc.  cil. 

58  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  p.  31  r.     69  Shirley,  op.  tit.,  p.  369. 

60  F.  Arcangeli,  'II  Limbo  di  Constable'  in  Paragone,  No.  11  (1950),  pp.  25-52. 

61  1838  sale,  Lots  27,  View  of  a  Fountain  1/1/1/  Figures,  and  35,  St. Mark's  Place. 

62  Cf.  Kurt  Badt,  John  Constable's  Clouds,  1950. 
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Ark wright's  Cabinet 


IF  the  complexity  of  international,  and  par- 
ticularly European,  affairs  today  gives  rise  to 
some  anxiety,  so  too  did  international  matters  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  For 
England  they  were  the  years  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  England  stood  alone,  as 
she  was  to  do  again  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
against  all  Europe.  The  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  unsuccessfully  besieged  Gibraltar. 
One  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  century,  the 
French  Revolution,  took  place,  and  so  on. 

At  home  it  was  the  period  of  Dr.Johnson's 
England  (1740-80),  of  the  Grand  Tour,  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Aside  from  industrial 
matters,  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  was 
a  land  of  art  and  elegance.  The  period  was  the 
great  'Age  of  Collections',  a  classical  age.  Skilled 
craftsmen,  unlike  today's  machine  minders,  took 
pride  in  producing  the  objects  of  beautiful  design 
and  proportion  which  arc  now  so  highly  valued 
and  sought  by  connoisseurs  and  collectors.  Art 
was  an  acknowledged  part  of  everyday  life. 
Most  country  houses  had  a  distinguished  library 
filled  with  leather-bound  volumes  bearing  the 
family  arms  or  crest,  books  of  engravings  or 
prints,  and  volumes  of  illustrated  travels.  In  the 
rooms  of  certain  of  the  wealthy  classes  rested 
the  furniture  of  Robert  Adam,  or  of  Hepple- 
white  and  Sheraton.  Many  rooms  also  possessed 
the  decorative  embellishments  of  Adam.  Archi- 
tecturally, the  balanced  thought  of  this  classical 
age  encouraged  the  erection  of  important 
mansions  and,  after  about  1770,  brought  the 
fashionable  painted  interior  in  the  work  of 
Adam,  Chambers  and  Wyatt  and  their  assistants. 
The  refined  simplicity  of  the  end  of  the  century 
is  admirably  shown  in  the  work  of  Henry 
Holland.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  period  of  the 
Classical  Revival  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

The  fine-quality  Sheraton  satinwood  bow- 
fronted  cabinet  on  shaped  base  seen  here  has  a 
particular  reason  for  being  fitted  into  this  brief 
vignette  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Firstly  it  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  contemporary  furniture: 
note,  for  example,  the  painted  frieze  of  honey- 
suckle design  to  the  lower  portion  ;  the  unusual 
cross-banding  throughout;  the  stringing;  the 
painted '  festoons'  of  the  interior,  and  the  Sheffield 
Plate  drop  handles  of  1700  period.  Secondly,  the 
decoration  of  the  ovals  of  the  bow-fronted  doors 
of  the  upper  portion,  surrounded  by  painted 
peacocks'  feathers,  can  with  some  certainty  be 
attributed  to  Angelica  Kauffmann.  Thirdly,  the 
cabinet  itself  was  originally  the  property  of  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright  (1732-92).  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
former  Arkwright  home,  Cromford,  which  is 
seen  here  in  the  centre  door  of  the  lower  por- 
tion, and  which  has  been  so  well  preserved  by 
the  outer  doors  which  have  always  enclosed  it. 

Of  all  the  foreign  painters,  such  as  Zucchi, 
Cipriani  and  Bonomi,  who  entered  so  whole- 
heartedly into  the  spirit  of  the  Adam  style  and 
the  interior  painting  in  the  last  half  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  Angelica  Kauffmann  (1741-1807) 


is  the  best  remembered.  Her  work  enjoyed  a 
remarkable  popularity  in  her  day:  and  even 
shortly  after  she  had  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Allan  Ramsay  observed  that  'Cipriani 
himself  was  not  more  admired'.  It  is  curious  that 
the  only  other  woman  besides  Angelica  to  have 
been  elected  as  a  full  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  that  only  on  its  foundation,  Mary 
Moser,*  has  been  practically  forgotten. 

Angelica's  work,  evidenced  by  accounts,  is 
already  well  known.  Yet  the  execution  of  the 
oval  panels  shown  opposite  particularly  well  il- 
lustrates the  type  of  subject  that  has  come  to  be 
attributed  to  and  associated  with  her.  In  short  she 
developed  what  has  been  called  'the  sentimen- 
tality of  the  antique,  with  a  fluid  and  uncertain 
grace,  mannered,  but  with  a  certain  decorative 
quality'.  The  style  of  the  decorated  oval  panels, 
which  are  painted  on  mahogany,  is  typical  of 
Angelica  Kauffmann,  especially  the  right-hand 
example:  that  is  to  say,  the  drooping  garland, 
which  is  identical  with  that  shown  in  her  draw- 
ing Two  Nymphs  Adoring  the  Bust  of  the  God  Pan, 
the  loose  folds  of  the  dresses  in  both  oval  panels 
being  also  in  accord  with  the  similar  sartorial 
embellishments  of  an  early  Derby  biscuit  group 
modelled  by  J.J.  Spanglcr  after  Kauffmann. 

This  choice  West  India  satinwood  cabinet,  the 
construction  of  which  is  so  perfect  in  its  carcase 
construction  and  dovetailing  and  in  its  general 
decoration,  represents  the  best  in  elegance  and 
refinement  in  English  cabinet-making  at  this 
period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  at  which  time 
*  Connoisseur  Year  Book,  1956,  pp.  104-10. 


it  had  reached  its  zenith  of  excellence.  'Sattin 
Wood'  was  considered  remarkable  for  its  colour 
-'no  instance  in  nature  yet  discovered  does  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  the  richest  sort  of  it,'-and 
the  added  painted  decoration  which  this  par- 
ticular example  displays  must  have  admirably 
accorded  with  what  would  have  certainly  been 
a  fashionable,  delicately-hued  room  in  the  Ark- 
wright home.  Significantly,  on  the  top  of  the 
lower  portion  of  this  cabinet  is  written,  in  an  un- 
English,  artistic  hand,  '  Decoration  for  Dining 
Room'. 

The  latter  years  of  this  great  century  of  splen- 
dour in  the  arts  also  saw  rapid  strides  in  industrial 
progress.  If  Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-95)  was 
becoming  a  figure  in  manufacturing  at  that  time, 
so,  too,  was  Richard  Arkwright,  inventor  of 
the  spinning  frame  and  erstwhile  owner  of  this 
cabinet.  He  took  out  a  patent  in  July,  1769, 
for  his  water  frame  for  spinning,  later  entering 
into  partnership  with  Jedediah  Strutt  and 
Samuel  Need  of  Derby,  establishing  his  frames 
at  Cromford,  Derbyshire,  in  1771.  In  1784 
he  assisted  in  the  erection  of  New  Lanark 
mills  and  also  constructed  several  mills  in  Derby- 
shire and  Lancashire.  He  was  knighted  in  1786 
and  became  High  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire  in  the 
following  year.  Two  years  later  he  bought  the 
Manor  of  Cromford,  shown  in  the  detail  below. 
He  had  started  to  build  Willersley  Castle  for  his 
own  residence  when  a  'complication  of  dis- 
orders' resulted  in  his  death.  He  was  buried  in 
Cromford  Church,  which  can  be  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  manor  house. 
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A  SHERATON  SATINWOOD 
CABINET  OF  OUTSTANDING 
QUALITY,  FINELY  PAINTED 
WITH  FIGURES,  FLOWERS, 
PEACOCK'S  FEATHERS,  THE 
WHOLE  SURMOUNTED  BY  A 
DECORATED  DOMED  TOP  WITH 
THREE  CARVED  GILTWOOD 
FLORAL  ORNAMENTS. 

THE  LOWER  PORTION  HAS  A 
SHAPED  FRONT  WITH  A  FITTED 
DRAWER  IN  THE  CENTRE,  THE 
CUPBOARDS  ON  EITHER  SIDE 
WITH  ORMOLU  HANDLES. 
THE  BOW-FRONTED  DOORS 
OF  THE  UPPER  PORTION  HAVE 
MAHOGANY  OVAL  PANELS 
INSET,  BEAUTIFULLY  PAINTED 
IN  THE  MANNER  OF  ANGELICA 
KAUFFMANN.  THESE  ENCLOSE 
SHELVES  AND  PIGEON-HOLES 
AND  A  SMALL  CENTRE 
CUPBOARD  (SEE  DETAIL  AT 
LEFT)  PAINTED  WITH  A  VIEW 
OF  THE  MANOR  OF  CROMF(  )RD, 
THE  ARKWRIGHT  LATE- 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  HOME 
IN  DERBYSHIRE,  AND 
CROMFORD  CHURCH. 

THIS  CABINET  (9  FT.  HIGH 

3  FT.  10  IN.)  WAS  ORIGINALLY 

OWNED  BY  SIR  RICHARD 

ARKWRIGHT  (1732  1792), 

INVENTOR  OF 

THE  SPINNING  FRAME. 

In  the  possession  of  E.  T. Biggs  &  Sons  Ltd., 
JO  &  J2  High  Street,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire 


A  Portrait  of  a  Female  Saint 
by  Gerard  David 

BYLUDWIG  BALDASS 


THE  art  of  Gerard  David  closes  the  great  period  of  early  Netherlan- 
dish painting  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  had 
opened  so  gloriously  at  Tournai,  Ghent  and  Bruges  and  had  introduced  a 
new  standard  of  painting.  In  their  outward  brilliance,  noble  solemnity 
of  expression,  and  fiithful  rendering  of  nature,  the  products  of  this 
school  far  outstripped  even-thing  that  had  previously  been  painted  in  the 
Western  world.  The  emphasis  of  early  Netherlandish  painting  lies  at  the 
beginning  of  its  development.  But  that  the  high  quality  of  craftsmanship, 
a  characteristic  of  its  work  from  the  outset,  was  retained  for  a  century 
must  be  reckoned  to  its  eternal  fame. 

The  period  ends  with  a  renewal,  a  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
artistic  production  that  can  be  noted  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  first  in 
Italy  and  Germany  and,  only  a  little  later,  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  at  the  very  moment  that  these  new  trends  in  art  were 
first  making  their  appearance,  various  artists,  and  important  ones  at  that, 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  rigorous  and  exacting  discipline  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  remained  indifferent  to  the  new  freedom  and  to  the 
new  ideals  that  were  emerging  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  continued 
to  develop  their  art  in  the  tradition  of  their  early  years  without  a  glance  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  Pietro  Perugino  in  Umbria  and  Tuscany,  Carpaccio 
in  Venice,  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder  and  Bernard  Strigel  in  Suabia  and 
Gerard  David  in  Bruges,  all  artists  born  around  1460,  represent  the  most 
important  masters  of  this  type. 

Gerard  David  became  master  of  the  St.  Luke's  Guild  in  Bruges  at  the 
beginning  of  1484  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  stay  in  Antwerp  in 
1515,  remained  in  that  town  until  his  death  on  13th  August,  1523.  He 
was  not  born  in  Bruges  -  an  old  source  calls  him  Veteraquensis-  that  is  to 
say,  he  came  from  the  Dutch  town  of  Oudewater.  It  is  curious  that  the 
two  masters  who  really  gave  the  stamp  to  the  conservative  Bruges 
School  should  have  come  from  abroad -Hans  Memlinc  from  the  Middle 
Rhine,  Gerard  David  from  Holland.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  artistic 
heritage  that  Hans  Memlinc  brought  with  him  from  the  Rhine.  Before 
he  reached  Bruges  he  had  had  the  time  and  the  opportunity  in  the 
Brussels  workshop  of  Rogier  van  der  Weyden  to  discard  most  traces  of 
his  native  art  style.  For  Gerard  David,  however,  who  came  direct  as  a 
fully  fledged  master,  his  Dutch  heritage  can  be  determined.  We  enjoy 
the  fascinating  spectacle  of  how  in  his  work  the  young  Dutch  artist  only 
gradually  developed  into  the  guardian  of  the  Bruges  tradition,  the  quality 
of  which  he  then  upheld  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

When  Gerard  David  left  his  home  town,  Gccrtgen,  who  was  living 
with  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.John  at  Haarlem,  was  the  most  im- 
portant painter  in  Holland.  In  a  scries  of  early  works  of  David,  reminis- 
cences of  Geertgen's  art  are  clearly  apparent.  This  is  more  independent 
than  contemporary  Flemish  painting  and  is  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
greater  detachment  of  the  sometimes  vigorous  but  always  realistically 
rendered  figures,  by  a  greater  warmth  of  expression  and  by  a  more 
detailed  treatment  of  the  landscape  setting.  The  local  features  ot  this  art 
inspired  by  Gecrtgen  disappeared  from  David's  work  at  the  end  of  his 
early  phase  but  the  essential  quality  of  his  teacher's  Dutc  h  art  became 
firmly  rooted  in  him  and  was  revealed  time  and  again,  in  a  Flemish 
guise,  in  the  expressive  sincerity  of  the  contemplative  fac  es,  in  the  realis- 
tic, earth-bound  types  of  the  accessor}'  figures  and  in  the  grandeiu  of  the 
landscapes. 

Yet  if  we  wish  to  understand  David's  artistic  personality  it  is  even 
more  essential  to  observe  how  the  stranger  adapted  himself  to  the  Bruges 
tradition.  What  must  have  appealed  most  to  the  young  Dutchman  in 


Memlinc's  art  was  the  festive  solemnity  in  many  ot  his  compositions,  in 
which  the  figures  are  characterized  by  their  calm  serenity  of  pose,  and 
further,  the  love  of  decoration  expressed  in  costly  brocades  and  carpets, 
in  rich  ornamental  decor  with  small  figural  additions  and  in  the  cun- 
ningly contrived  garlands  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit.  The  results  of 
David's  dependence  on  Memlinc's  art  are  first  revealed  in  a  triptych, 
commissioned  by  Jan  de  Sedano,  who  was  then  living  in  Bruges,  and 
painted  in  the  mid-nineties  (now  in  the  Louvre).  On  the  inside  is  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  angels,  the  donors  and  their  patrons.  The  slender 
Gothic  form  of  the  still  rather  timid-looking  figures  is  excellently  charac- 
terized. In  addition  to  various  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  and  altar  panels  of 
saints,  there  are  two  large  altar-pieces  which  show  David,  still  following 
in  Memlinc's  footsteps,  at  his  best  and  most  original.  They  are  the 
Madonna  with  Holy  Virgins,  dated  1 509,  donated  by  David  himself  to  the 
Carmelite  Monaster)'  of  Syon  in  Bruges  (now  in  the  Rouen  Museum),  and 
the  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  donated  (probably  in  his  will ;  he  died 
in  1511)  by  Canon  Ricardus  de  Capclla  (now  in  the  National  Galler\r, 
London). 

The  earlier  work  (in  Rouen)  shows  the  style  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
in  all  its  purity.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  human  figures.  Fourteen 
persons,  in  scarcely  relieved  symmetry,  crowd  round  the  Holy  Virgin 
with  the  Infant  Christ.  In  the  slightly  later  painting  (in  London),  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  accompanied  only  by  four  figures,  two  kneeling  at  each 
side.  There  was  thus  room  enough  for  the  artist  to  include  the  outside 
world,  to  place  the  action  in  a  hortits  conchtsus  beyond  the  walls  ot  which 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  gardens,  Gothic  houses  and  churches.  But  the 
female  figures  are  rendered  with  the  old  precision,  though,  compared 
with  the  triptych  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Louvre,  painted  some  fifteen  years 
earlier,  they  have  gained  considerably  in  the  self-assurance  of  their 
bearing. 

In  addition  to  the  panels  at  Rouen  and  in  London  Gerard  David 
must  have  painted  the  subject  of  the  Madonna  surrounded  by  seated 
saints  a  third  time.  The  most  likely  work  in  this  connexion  is  a 
small  painting,  22  X  20  cm.,  now  in  the  William  Hillsborough  Gallery, 
London,  representing  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a 
seated  female  saint  reading  a  book.  This  clearly  reveals  the  style  and  the 
hand  of  Gerard  David.  The  rather  fuller  form  and  the  increased  tender- 
ness in  the  expression  of  the  more  robust  and  full-blooded  face  place  the 
picture  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  two  panels  of  an  altar-piece,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Lamentation  over  Christ  (both  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London),  which  are  generally  accepted  as  belonging  to  David's 
late  period;  namely,  after  his  authenticated  stay  in  Antwerp  in  1515.  If  we 
compare  the  female  saint  here  illustrated  with  Saint  Godclina  in  the 
Rouen  picture,  with  Saint  Barbara  in  London  or  with  the  standing 
figure  of  a  female  saint,  also  reading,  on  the  back  of  the  small  triptych  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  (also  known  as  St.  Michael's  altar-piece)  in  the 
Vienna  gallery,  then  we  can  sec  how  little,  at  bottom,  David's  style 
changed  during  the  twenty  years  between  them.  A  clearly  perceptible  line 
runs  direct  from  the  still-Gothic  conception  of  the  Vienna  figure,  through 
the  more  self-assured  figures  at  Rouen  and  in  London,  to  the  attractive 
female  figure  of  the  painting  here  reproduced.  The  precision,  apparent 
in  the  clearly  differentiated  parts  of  the  ricli  bourgeois  costume,  in  the 
small  pleats  of  the  headdress  and  in  the  delicately  inserted  contours  of  the 
face,  derives  just  as  surely  from  the  spirit  of  the  great  age  of  early  Nether- 
landish painting  as  do  the  luminous  colours  culminating  in  the  glowing 
red  of  the  bodice  and  sleeves. 
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A  PEDIGREE  OF  CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The  Hennells  Identified 


The  Hennells,  famous  during  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  or  their 
prodigious  output  of  fine  .silver,  have  presented  for  many  years  to  collectors  and 
dealers  alike  a  baffling  genealogical  problem.  However,  an  exhaustive  study  over 
the  past  five  years  enables  the  publication  for  the  first  time  of  a  chronologically 
accurate  tree  of  the  goldsmiths  of  this  family  and  their  marks. 

Percy  Hennell,  the  author  of  this  article,  is  of  the  eighth  generation  in  direct  descent 
from  the  first  David.  Born  in  tqti,  he  studied  painting  and  etching  from  the  age 
of  twelve  to  twenty-two,  then,  turning  to  sculpture,  he  held  a  successful  exhibition 
in  this  medium  in  n)jj.  Subsequently  studied  advertising  photography  and  was 
appointed  in  i  g^S  to  a  large  public  company  in  charge  of  natural-colour  photograph  y 
studios  and  is  now  one  of  the  outstanding  personalities  in  this  field. 

During  World  War  II  his  services  were  loaned  to  the  Medical  Research  Council 
and  on  their  behalf  he  made  many  thousands  o  f  natural-colour  photographs  of  war 
surgery  in  over  a  hundred  hospitals  in  this  country  and  also  during  the  campaign 
in  Italy.  A  library  of  thousands  of  negatives  was  compiled,  which  has  been  drawn 
upon  freely  by  the  medical  associations  and  teaching  hospitals  in  many  parts  oj  the 
world.  Since  the  war  he  has  developed  his  own  techniques,  among  the  most  success- 
ful of  which  has  been  the  production  of  large  natural-colour  photos  on  plate  glass 
and  film,  used  mainly  for  decorative  murals  and  display  purposes.-  Editor. 


WHEN  the  apprenticeship  and  freedoms  of  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  members  of  one  family  are  recorded  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  in  the  space  of  150  years,  with  fathers,  sons  and 
nephews  bearing  the  same  Christian  names  and  working  together, 
it  is  inevitable  that  some  confusion  or  opinion  should  arise  as  to 
the  authorship  of  both  the  marks  and  the  pieces  produced. 

It  is  therefore  hardly  disparaging  to  the  great  work  of  Sir 
Charles  Jackson  to  suggest  that  under  such  circumstances,  and 
without  recourse  to  cither  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  or  the  family- 
records,  his  chances  of  correctly  attributing  any  but  the  work  of 
the  earlier  members  of  such  a  family  were  not  very  great. 

The  family  tree,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  commences 
with  Robert  Hanwell  or  Hennell,  both  spelling  variants  appear- 
ing in  the  earlier  records  of  the  family  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall. 
Robert  was  a  Framework  Knitter  in  the  Buckinghamshire  town 
of  Newport  Pagnell  and  there  founded  a  drapery  business  which 
he  later  transferred  to  Kettering.  Bute's  History  of  Newport 
Pagnell  (1900)  indicates  that  Robert  Hanwell,  or  Hennell,  became 
the  vicar  of  Newport  Pagnell  Church  in  1707.  This  Robert  was 
evidently  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  settle  in  the  town, 
since  there  arc  no  entries  in  the  church  registers  prior  to  the  birth 
of  Robert's  children.  The  birth  of  David,  the  second  child  (the 
first  was  a  daughter)  appears  in  the  registers  of  the  church  on 
8th  December,  1712,  and  in  November,  1728,  just  before  his 
sixteenth  birthday,  he  was  sent  to  London  and  entered  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  as  an  apprentice  to  Edward  Wood.  It  is  with  David's 
freedom  on  4th  December,  1735,  and  the  registration  of  his  first 
mark  dh  (Mark  1)  in  June,  1736,  that  the  flourishing  family 
business  commenced.  He  set  up  on  his  own  almost  next  door  to 
the  Hall  under  the  sign  of  the  'Flower  de  lis  &  Star'  and  in  April, 
1737,  apprenticed  to  himself  a  young  half-brother  William,  who 
served  with  him  the  full  seven  years  and  probably  stayed  in  the 
business  although  he  never  registered  a  mark  of  his  own. 

Up  to  1739  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  authorship  of  pieces 
bearing  this  early  mark.  But  from  that  year  the  first  difficulty 
arises.  In  common  with  all  other  London  goldsmiths,  David  was 


BY  PERCY  HENNELL 

ordered  to  change  his  mark.  This  enactment  required  that  all 
marks  should  consist  of  the  first  letter  of  the  Christian  and  sur- 
names only  and  where  this  practice  was  already  observed,  a  mark 
in  this  form  but  with  a  different  type  of  letter. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  goldsmiths  frequently  used 
marks  some  time  before  registering  them,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  David  entered  another  mark  until  his  own  son  Robert 
had  completed  his  apprenticeship  to  him  in  1763.  Jackson,  how- 
ever, records  a  piece  bearing  the  initials  dh  in  gothic  letters  sur- 
mounted by  a  fleur-de-lis  in  1741  (Mark  2).  This  mark  appears  on 
many  circular  and  trencher  salts  in  the  1740's  and  is  similar 
(allowing  for  the  different  initials)  to  the  mark  registered  by 
Edward  Wood,  David's  late  master,  in  1740  (Fig.  4).  The  use  of 
the  fleur-de-lis  is  of  interest,  because  in  1735,  Edward  Wood 
registered  a  mark  himself  of  a  circle  with  Roman  initials  sur- 
mounted by  a  star  with  a  fleur-de-lis  underneath(No.  3),  and  was 
at  that  time  working  in  Carey  Lane.  David's  trade  card  indicates 
that  his  shop  was  on  the  corner  of  Carey  Lane,  and,  although  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  premises  were  identical,  it  seems  probable 
that  David  adopted  the  sign  of  his  master.  This,  coupled  with  the 
similarity  in  design  and  workmanship  between  the  salts  of  the 
two  goldsmiths,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  first  David  Hennell 
was  the  author  of  the  other  mark. 

A  variant  of  David's  earlier  mark,  with  a  dot  between  the 
initials  (Mark  3)  is  also  found  after  1740  and  is  shown  on  a  pair 
of  circular  salts  in  the  writer's  possession  dated  1756.  Although 
this  variant  was  never  registered,  the  inscribed  initials  JH  to  EH 
almost  certainly  identify  the  pieces  as  a  present  from  David's 
eldest  son  John  to  his  youngest  sister  Elizabeth  (No.  7). 

The  family  suffered  severely  from  the  appalling  infant  mor- 
tality prevalent  at  the  time,  and  although  David  had  fifteen 
children  only  five  reached  maturity.  Nine  died  in  their  first  year, 
four  sons  were  named  David,  and  it  was  not  until  the  tenth  child 
that  a  David  was  destined  to  survive  his  father. 

John,  the  eldest,  born  in  1739,  became  a  freeman  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  by  patrimony  but  did  not  enter  the  profession. 
The  fifth  child,  Robert,  entered  the  profession  by  becoming 
apprenticed  to  his  father  in  1756  and  on  9th  June,  1763,  the  day 
after  he  completed  his  service,  father  and  son  registered  a  joint 
mark  (Mark  4).  In  the  same  month  David  was  received  into  the 
livery  of  the  Company  and  this  mark  was  re-registered  in  1768. 
Father  and  son  continued  to  work  together  in  Foster  Lane  until 
the  elder  man  retired,  which  must  have  been  between  the  years 
1770  and  1773,  although  he  did  not  die  until  1785. 

In  October,  1773,  Robert,  now  describing  himself  as  a  Salt 
Maker  of  16  Foster  Lane,  registered  his  own  mark  (Mark  5),  and 
no  further  confusion  of  authorship  arises  until  the  next  generation 
of  the  family  entered  the  business. 

It  is  with  this  third  generation  of  goldsmiths  that  the  complica- 
tions really  begin.  Robert's  elder  brother  John,  now  making  a 
good  living  in  his  grandfather's  drapery  business  at  Newport 
Pagnell,  decided  to  apprentice  his  son,  also  named  Robert,  to 
the  boy's  uncle  Robert  in  Foster  Lane.  This  he  did  on  8th  April, 
1778,  and,  believing  that  a  thorough  training  in  engraving  was  a 
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I.  Cream  Jug,  Sh  in.  high,  by  Robert,  son  of  David, 
Hennell:  1774  (Mark  5).  2.  David  Hennell's  trade  card: 
Sir  Ambrose  Heal  Collection.  3.  Facsimile  of  the  mark 
of  Edward  Wood,  registered  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  6th 
August,  1735.  4.  Facsimile  of  the  mark  of  Edward 
Wood,  registered  30th  September,  1740. 


5.  One  of  a  pair  of  trencher  salts,  by  David  Hennell,  1736,  the  earliest  known  piece.  6.  One  of  a  set  of  four  salts  by  David  Hennell,  1740, 
bearing  'Gothic'  mark  (Mark  2).  7.  One  of  a  pair  of  circular  salts  engraved  JH  to  EH  (John  Hennell  to  Elizabeth  his  youngest  sister)  by 
David  Hennell,  1756  (Mark  3),  author's  collection.  8.  Water  jug,  by  Robert  son  of  John,  1823  (Mark  13).  9.  Cup,  by  Robert  son  of  Robert, 
grandson  of  John,  1859  (Mark  15).  10.  Transfer  from  an  impression  of  the  coffin  plate  of  George  III,  12  9!  in.  Mark  of  Robert  Hennell, 
1819  (Mark  13). 
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good  investment  for  a  goldsmith,  John  indentured  his  son  also 
to  John  Houlc,  an  engraver,  two  days  later.  Both  apprenticeships, 
presumably  by  some  family  arrangement,  were  to  run  con- 
currently. Thus,  in  his  time  Robert  the  master  had  four  appren- 
tices passing  through  his  shop:  his  nephew  Robert  followed  by 
three  of  his  own  sons,  David,  Robert  and  Samuel,  in  that  order. 
The  nephew  later  founded  his  own  line  of  Robert  Hennells  and 
his  cousins  continued  their  father's  business. 

Fortunately  the  recent  acquisition  by  the  writer  of  some  of  the 
original  indentures  signed  by  the  three  generations  enables  a 
comparison  to  be  made  with  the  signatures  recording  the  various 
marks  at  the  Hall:  and  as,  over  a  number  of  years,  the  various 
members  repeated  their  signatures  when  they  recorded  fresh 
marks  or  changes  of  address,  the  evidence  of  the  handwriting, 
together  with  the  details  on  the  family  tree  and  other  surviving 
documents,  makes  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  disentangle  all 
the  Hennell  marks.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  two  lines  of  descent  separately. 

Robert,  son  of  John 

In  1785  he  completed  his  apprenticeship  to  his  uncle  as  a  gold- 
smith and  to  John  Houlc  as  an  engraver  (the  receipt  for  the 
balance  of  -£30  paid  to  John  Houlc  by  Robert's  father  in  respect 
of  the  years  1783  to  1785  is  still  in  existence).  As  he  left  the  familv 
business  in  Foster  Lane  and  moved  to  Windmill  Court,  Smithfield, 
and  registered  no  marks  as  a  goldsmith  during  the  next  twenty- 
three  years,  it  is  probable  that  he  established  a  reputation  for 
engraving  alone.  This  belief  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  1799 
(he  was  then  working  in  Noble  Street)  one  Henry  Kinder  was 
apprenticed  to  him  to  learn  his  art  of  engraving  and  it  was  not 
until  17th  June,  1808,  that  he  registered  his  first  mark  as  a  plate 
worker  in  association  with  Henry  Nutting,  who  was  obviously 
the  senior  partner,  at  38  Noble  Street  (Mark  9).  This  partnership 
did  not  last,  for  in  1809  he  moved  to  35  Noble  Street  and 
registered  an  individual  mark  (Mark  10).  In  1817  he  moved  to 


The  Strand  where,  in  1820,  he  registered  a  new  mark  (Mark  13). 

An  interesting  relic  is  the  reproduced  transfer  from  an  inked 
impression  of  what  appears  to  be  the  coffin  plate  of  His  Majesty 
King  George  III  upon  which,  although  it  states  that  one  styled 
'Gilbert  Goldsmith  to  His  Majesty  fecit',  the  assay  marks  are 
accompanied  by  Robert's  new  mark.  His  known  standing  as  an 
engraver  lends  credence  to  the  possibility  that  Gilbert  sub- 
contracted the  actual  engraving,  as  was  a  common  practice,  al- 
though he  may  have  designed  the  plate.  In  1 826  Robert  registered 
a  new  but  similar  mark  (Mark  14)  and  in  1828  he  moved  to  14 
Northumberland  Street,  Strand.  He  worked  there  until  his 
retirement  in  1833.  This  event  was  mentioned  in  the  London 
Gazette  as  from  25  th  May,  1833,  accompanied  by  an  announce- 
ment that  his  son,  also  Robert  (1 794-1 868),  would  take  over  his 
mark.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain  but  Robert  his  son 
obtained  his  own  freedom  by  patrimony  in  1834  and  registered 
his  own  rh,  but  with  a  dot  between  the  initials,  in  June  of  that 
year.  This  mark  he  entered  in  three  sizes  (Mark  15). 

This  Robert  also  apprenticed  to  himself  his  son  (another  Robert 
-1 826-1 892)  who  became  free  by  service  in  1849.  No  further 
mark  apart  from  a  re-registration  of  the  smallest  of  the  previous 
three  111  1857  was  entered  until,  with  the  death  of  the  father  in 
1868,  this  last  Robert,  the  third  in  succession  at  Northumberland 
Street,  registered  in  1869  an  rh  without  the  dot  (Mark  17),  and 
in  1870  the  same  mark  but  in  a  differently  proportioned  rectangle 
(Mark  18),  followed  finally  by  his  younger  brother  James 
Barclay  Hennell  using  his  own  initials  (Mark  19)  in  1877,  after 
whose  death  in  1899  this  side  of  the  family  left  the  trade. 

The  last  Robert  was  an  amusing  character  who  followed  the 
current  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  some  of  the  entries  in  which 
cast  a  sidelight  on  the  trend  of  the  times  in  his  trade.  He  describes 
how  in  addition  to  coffin  plates  ( his  father  continued  to  make  them 
for  the  Royal  Family,  as  had  his  father  before  him)  their  wares 
now  included  silver  noses  for  enamelling  (plastic  surgery  was 
still  awaiting  the  genius  of  anew  century).  To  use  his  own  words: 
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'we  once  had  an  order  for  a  tankard  into  which  were  introduced 
the  diseased  bones  of  a  favourite  horse,  with  the  leg  bone  forming 
the  handle,  whilst  a  very  decayed  portion  formed  the  button, 
and  another  piece  made  an  ornament  in  front.'  His  extensive 
travels  in  Western  Europe  were  also  written  up  in  the  journal 
and  copiously  illustrated  with  delicate  pen  drawings,  among 
which  arc  the  eight  vignettes  reproduced  here  (No.  12)  depicting 
a  bull-fight  in  Madrid  in  1880. 

The  traditions  of  craftsmanship  which  haunt  the  family  for 
nine  generations  are  hard  to  eradicate  and  the  son  of  James 
Barclay,  a  freeman  by  patrimony,  became  the  father  of  the  late 
Thomas  Hcnncll,  who  expressed  his  love  of  the  English  craftsman 
in  poetry  and  prose  accompanied  by  the  most  beautiful  drawings. 
In  1943  he  went  as  an  official  war  artist  to  Iceland  and  later  to 
Burma  and  India.  He  recorded  the  surrender  of  Singapore  and  so 
continued  until  his  untimely  death  at  the  hands  of  terrorists  in 
Java  in  October,  1945.  He  is  perhaps  best  remembered  for  his 
drawings  of  English  rural  subjects  (Nos.  13  and  14),  some  of 
which  are  now,  with  silver  made  by  his  ancestors,  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

The  Foster  Lane  Hennells 

Over  the  period  of  between  16  and  20  years  from  1773,  during 
which  he  worked  alone,  Robert,  son  of  David  the  1st,  produced 
those  examples  bearing  his  individual  mark  (Mark  5)  upon  which 
his  reputation  became  established.  The  straight-sided  teapots, 
appearing  strangely  modern  in  their  severity  of  line,  display  not 
only  his  originality  of  design  but  also  his  refined  appreciation  of 
the  essential  subordination  of  surface  decoration  to  form  (Nos. 
18  and  19).  These  pieces,  together  with  the  unsurpassed  elegance 
of  his  essays  in  classical  revival  shown  111  the  vase-shaped  mustard 
(No. 20)  and  cream  jug  (No.  1),  assure  his  place  among  the  com- 
pany of  great  English  eighteenth-century  craftsmen. 

With  the  completion  of  service  and  the  departure  of  his  nephew 
Robert  the  engraver,  Robert  the  rst  was  left  with  his  own  three 


13.  Hereford  wagon  (from  Mathon  near  Malvern),  from  'Change 
in  the  Farm',  written  and  illustrated  by  Thomas  Hennell  (1903-1945). 

14.  Drawing  of  the  church  of  St.  Werburg,  Hoo,  Kent,  by  Thomas 
Hennell.  Drawn  for  the  Pilgrim  Trust  as  part  of  the  Recording 
Britain  series. 
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sons,  apprenticed  to  him  and  approaching  maturity  in  the  Foster 
Lane  business.  In  July,  179s,  Robert  decided  that  his  eldest  son 
David  (1767-18  ),  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  six  years 
out  of  his  time,  should  be  taken  into  partnership  and  the  famous 
mark  of  \\\\  (Mark  6)  was  registered.  This  in  its  turn  adorned 
tea  caddies  and  the  pierced  salts  and  coasters  then  so  much  in 
vogue  and  of  which  so  many  examples  are  still  to  be  found.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  younger  brother  Robert  ever  completed 
his  apprenticeship  and  the  recorded  signatures  establish  quite 
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15.  One  of  a  pair  of  pierced  salts  by  Robert  and  David  Hennell,  1770-71 
( Mark  4),  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  16.  One  of  a  pair  of  pierced  coasters, 
by  Robert  and  David,  1798  (Mark  6),  author's  collection.  17.  Pierced 
pedestal  salt,  by  Robert,  1775  (Mark  5),  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  18. 
Teapot,  by  Robert  Hennell,  bearing  the  arms  of  Clark,  1789-90  (Mark  5), 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  19.  Teapot  and  stand,  by  Robert  Hennell, 
1786  (Mark  5),  H.M.Bostandjis  Collection.  20.  One  of  a  pair  of  pedestal 
mustards,  by  Robert,  1782  (Mark  5),  author's  collection.  21.  Water  jug, 
by  Robert  and  Samuel,  1803  (Mark  8),  author's  collection.  22.  Three-piece 
tea-set,  by  Samuel,  1812-13  (Mark  11),  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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David  Hennell  b.  1712,  d.  1785 

Marks  Registered  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall: 

23  .6. 1736  David  Hennell  (Mk.  1)  fiTfl 

9.6. 1763  David  Hennell  \ 
9.7.1768  Robert  Hennell  /  *  ' 

In  'Jackson  but  not  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall: 

1739  David  Hennell  (Mk.  2) 

1756  David  Hennell  (Mk.  3)  jTDTl 


I 

John  /».  1739,  d.  1! 


Robert  b.  1769,  d.  ? 

Marks  Registered  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall: 

,76-,8o8rrtNH:z}<--'»®» 

3  . 1 1 . 1 809  Robert  (Mk.  1 0)  CE)  OD 
11 .8. 1820  Robert  (Mk.  13)  gj] 
23 . 1 . 1826  Robert  (Mk.  14) 


Robert  b.  1794,  d.  1868 
Mark  Registered  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall: 
30.6. 1834  Robert  (Mk.  15)   E53  QD  na 


Robert  b.  1741,  d.  1  Si  1 
Mflrfe  Registered  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall: 
9. 10. 1773  Robert  (Aft.  5)  <•© 


I  

David  b.  1767,  </.  ? 

A/.irta  Registered  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall: 
15.7. 1795  Robert 


Samuel  b.  1778,  d.  1837 


5.1. 1802  Robert 
David 
Samuel 

20. 10. 1802  Robert   \  ffl  ffl 

Samuel  J 

22.6. 1 81 1  Samuel  (Mk.  ji)  M 

6. 4.. 8,4  Samuel        j  ^ 
John  Terry  J 


Robert  fc.  1826,  A.  1892  James  Barclay  b.  1828,  </.  1899 
Mdrta  Registered  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall: 

1.1. 1869  Robert  (Mk.  17)  E*3  03  m 

2.2.1870  Robert  (A/it.  i5)  GXQ 

27.2. 1 877 J. B. Hennell  (Mk.  19)   BED  BCD  an 


R.G. Hennell  b.  1800/1810,  d.  1884 
In  'Jackson'  but  not  at  Goldsmiths' Hall  : 
1844  R.G. Hennell  (Mk.  1 6)  FTST! 
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clearly  that  he  did  not  take  over  his  father's  mark  or  register  one 
with  either  of  his  brothers. 

Samuel,  the  youngest  brother,  was  made  free  by  patrimony  in 
1800  and  on  5th  January,  1802,  the  mark  of  Robert,  David  and 
Samuel  (Mark  7)  was  entered  by  the  father  and  two  sons. 

Just  when  the  eldest  son  David  ceased  active  participation  in 
the  craft  is  not  known,  as,  although  he  was  a  livery  member  of 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  from  1791  until  he  resigned  in  1841, 
Mark  6  is  found  only  up  to  about  1804.  However,  in  October, 
1802,  only  ten  months  after  the  registration  of  the  mark  bearing 
all  three  sets  of  initials,  Robert  entered  a  new  mark  with  Samuel 
(1 778-1837)  his  youngest  son  (Mark  8).  This  partnership  later 
styled  themselves  as  a  Company  as  is  shown  on  the  tipstaff  (No. 
23),  and  they  commenced  producing  rather  larger  pieces.  They 
produced  tea  and  coffee  sets,  among  which  were  the  round  high- 
fronted  teapots  so  characteristic  of  their  design,  followed  by  the 
large  low  square-styled  tea  and  coffee  sets,  and  later  with  the 
growing  Oriental  influence  of  the  Regency,  the  mandarin-topped 
and  half-gadrooned  water  jugs  (No.  21). 

Robert  died  in  181 1  at  the  age  of  70,  and  although  the  joint  mark 
was  employed  up  to  this  time,  the  type  of  design  produced  by 
the  g]|  partnership  was  quite  unaffected  by  his  death.  Accord- 
ingly, when  in  June  of  that  year  Samuel  registered  his  own  mark 
of  sh  (Mark  1 1),  he  continued  to  produce  pieces  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  the  partnership. 

Having  regard  to  the  father's  earlier  styles,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  senior  man  must  have  finished  active  work 
some  years  before  and  may  have  included  his  initials  only  in  order 
to  give  Samuel  the  advantage  of  his  reputation:  besides  which  he 
must  almost  certainly  have  had  a  controlling  interest  in  the  firm. 

The  individual  mark  of  Samuel's  is  of  interest  inasmuch  as  it  is 
quite  different  from  any  other  sh  registered  at  about  that  time. 
Certain  spoons  dated  around  1 809  with  an  SH  in  a  cut-cornered 
rectangle  are  sometimes  wrongly  attributed  to  Samuel,  table 
silver  at  that  time  being  a  specialized  trade.  He  did  in  18 14  enter  a 
joint  mark  with  John  Terry  (Mark  12),  who  had  married  one  of 
his  nieces,  but  all  his  later  changes  of  address,  two  in  18 16,  again 
in  1817  and  181 8,  are  recorded  under  his  own  distinctive  mark. 
After  Samuel's  death  in  1837  this  side  of  the  family  no  longer 
appears  in  the  Hall  records.  His  eldest  son,  also  christened  Samuel, 
certainly  did  not  serve  any  apprenticeship. 

The  second  son  was  Robert  George  (1800/18 10-1884),  the 
actual  date  of  whose  birth  does  not  appear  in  the  family  records 
but  who  must  have  been  born  between  1800  and  1810.  Robert 
George  as  a  young  man  appeared  to  have  considerable  support  in 
influential  circles  and  was  in  1835  able  to  set  up  in  business  as  a 
jeweller  in  the  then  exclusive  residential  area  of  Southampton 
Street  (now  Southampton  Place,  Holborn).  Although  he  did  not 
register  a  mark  at  the  Hall  he  did  in  fact  produce  some  pieces, 
such  as  the  two  Communion  cups  at  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
dated  1844/45.  Various  examples  still  at  No.  4  Southampton 
Place  are  marked  with  his  initials  (Mark  16),  where  the  business 
he  founded  continues  under  his  name  today. 

/  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  very  great  help  given  to  me  by  Miss  Betty 
Hetmell  in  the  generous  gift  of  many  oj  the  family  records  and  portraits  which  have 
been  invaluable  in  preparing  this  article.  Also  my  thanks  are  extended  to  Sir 
Ambrose  Heal Jor  permission  to  reproduce  the  trade  card  in  his  collection;  to  the 
Wardens  oj  Goldsmiths'  Hall  Jor  placing  at  my  disposal  their  records  and  granting 
permission  to  reproduce  the  tipsta  ff  by  Samuel  Hennell;  to  the  Directors  of  The 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for  the  use  of  photographs;  to  Messrs.  R.C.  Hennell 
&  Sons,  Messrs.  C.J.  Vander  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Heibert  Wagg  &  Go.  for  tin- 
loan  oj  early  salts,  and  to  my  friend  Mr.H.M.Bostandjis  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce the  teapot  from  his  collection.  I  would  like  also  to  thank  The  Cambridge 
University  Press  Jor  their  permission  to  reproduce  the  drawing  from  the  late 
Thomas  Hennell's  book  Change  in  the  Farm. 
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Silver-mounted  tipstaff,  engraved  Samuel  Hennell  &  Co.,  1814, 
now  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  London. 
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AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS 


Portuguese  Art  soo-isoo 


BY  REYNALDO  DOS  SANTOS 

[President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Lisbon) 


THE  present  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  has  been 
greeted  by  Londoners  as  a  revelation.  But  what  kind  of 
revelation?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  polyptych  of  Nuno 
Goncalves,  the  fourteenth-century  Christ  from  Coimbra,  the 
Belem  monstrance,  have  been  remarkable  revelations  of  Portu- 
guese art  for  the  British  public.  But  has  it  been  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish throughout  the  different  periods  and  forms  of  art  the 
unity  of  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  Portuguese  and  their  quite 
separate  identity,  entirely  different  from  the  Spaniards,  the  French 
or  the  Flemish:  It  is  clear  that,  to  understand  the  essence  of 
Portuguese  art,  the  architecture  must  be  taken  into  account; 
architecture  which  was  particularly  expressive  in  the  Roman- 
esque, Manocline  and  baroque  periods:  and  the  photographs 
exhibited  are  no  more  than  useful  reminders  for  those  who  know 
the  buildings  themselves.  The  role  of  the  building  material  itself— 
granite  in  the  north;  pale  and  rosy  limestone  at  Batalha;  the 
whiteness  of  the  nave  at  Alcobaca,  which  seems  as  if  haunted  by 
the  soul  of  S.Bernard;  the  lioz  of  Belem;  the  marble  ofEvora  and 
Estremoz,  pink  and  cream  like  pentelic- clothes  the  architecture 
of  Portugal  in  garments  which  vary  according  to  the  region,  the 
climate  and  the  light.  But  architecture  cannot  be  transported. 
Thus  Portugal's  most  original  type  of  architecture,  the  Manoe- 
line  style,  is  excluded  from  the  present  exhibition. 

Sculpture,  so  much  closer  to  the  human  model,  already  reveals 
one  of  the  facets  of  our  sensibility.  In  the  Fourteenth  Century - 
their  golden  age -the  Virgins  of  Master  Pero,  the  angels  and 
saints,  have  a  noble  simplicity,  a  charming  tenderness  which  is 
not  disturbed  by  the  rhythm  of  their  draperies  nor  the  gentleness 
of  their  feeling.  Even  in  the  masterpiece  (Room  I)  of  the  wooden 
Crucifix,  Christ's  pathetic  resignation  is  expressed  more  by  His 
dignity  than  by  an  excessively  dramatic  or  showy  presentation. 
The  rich  series  of  fourteenth-century  tombs  are  lacking  to  prove 
how  much  the  art  of  this  period  is  rooted  in  the  national  tradition 
rather  than  in  the  idealization  of  French  art  or  the  tragic  feeling 
of  Spanish  art. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Century  this  unity  of  expression,  simple  and 
tender,  is  to  be  found  in  the  S.Peter,  the  S.  Michael  and  the  Two 
Angels  supporting  a  Chalice,  attributable  to  Master  Afonso  or  to 
his  Coimbran  School.  The  Renaissance  is  French,  but  in  the 
S.  Izabel  of  Tome  Velho  we  can  discover  the  sober  and  restrained 
realism  of  Portuguese  sculpture.  At  Alcobaca  the  baroque  inspired 
quite  a  school  of  terra-cotta  modellers,  who  have  peopled  the 
choir,  in  scale  with  the  monastery,  with  saints  and  musician 
angels  whose  draperies  fly  like  the  notes  of  their  music.  Their 
size,  like  the  figures  at  Arouca,  makes  it  impossible  to  move 
them,  but  in  the  angels  of  Aveiro  and  Coimbra  this  feeling  of 
rhythm  is  one  of  the  charms  of  polychromed  baroque  sculpture. 

Portuguese  painting  is  sufficiently  represented  at  the  Royal 
Academy  to  enable  one  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  its  originality  during 


1 


'Christ  on  the  Cross,'  in  painted  wood,  early  Fourteenth  Century. 
By  an  unidentified  artist,  and  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  mediaeval 
art  in  Portugal.  The  Museu  Machado  de  Castro,  Coimhra. 
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2.  One  of  two  baroque  Angels,  polychrome  and  gilded  wood,  early  Eighteenth  Century.  Museu  de 
Aveiro.  3.  'St. Peter,'  by  the  Master  of  Arouca,  mid-Fifteenth  Century.  Museu  de  Arouca.  4.  'The  10 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  one  of  four  scenes  from  a  polyptych  are  painted  for  the  Cathedral  of  Viseu, 
circa  1505,  by  the  Master  of  Viseu.  Museu  de  Grao  Vasco,  Viseu.  5.  Fragment  of  a  Romanesque  angel, 
granite,  early  Twelfth  Century,  from  Oporto  Cathedral.  Museu  Machado  de  Castro,  Coimbra. 
6.  'The  Veneration  of  St.  Vincent'  (polyptych),  by  Nuno  Goncalves  (active  1450-67),  tempera  and 
oil  on  oak.  Painted  circa  1465-67  for  the  Monastery  of  St.  Vincent,  Lisbon.  Museu  de  Arte  Antiga, 
Lisbon.  7. A  detail  (top  left)  of  No.  6.  8.  'The  Good  Shepherd,'  panel,  by  Frei  Carlos  (active  1517-40). 
Museu  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon.  9.  Detail  ('The  Burial  of  Our  Lord')  from  a  triptych  commissioned 
for  the  Church  of  Caldas  da  Rainha  by  Queen  Leonor  (circa  1524).  By  Cristovao  de  Figueiredo 
(active  1515-40).  Igreja  de  Nossa  Senhora  do  Populo,  Caldas  da  Rainha.  10.  'The  Presentation  of  the 
Head  of  John  Baptist,'  panel.  By  Gregorio  Lopes  (active  1514-50).  The  Igreja  de  Sao  Joao  Baptista, 
Tomar. 
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the  crucial  period  1450-1550.  The  chief  masterpiece  is  the  polyp- 
tych  by  Nuno  Goncalves  and  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to 
bring  it  to  London,  and,  for  the  first  time,  to  give  to  the  com- 
position the  proper  arrangement  of  the  retablc  with  a  sculpture 
in  the  centre.  True,  the  technique  of  this  great  master  leans  on 
Flemish  art:  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  van  Eyck  was  in 
Portugal  in  1428  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  future  Duchess  of 
Burgundy.  But  the  composition  of  the  whole,  the  treatment  of 
the  modelling  in  a  broad  and  plastic  manner,  the  characterization 
of  the  portraits,  the-  expression  of  spiritual  reserve  and  dreamy 
mysticism,  all  allow  us  to  recognize  in  the  art  of  Nuno  Goncalves 
such  a  strong  personality  that  he  cannot  be  confounded  with  the 
Flemish  School,  with  its  small  figures,  its  minute  miniaturist 
technique,  its  gentle  landscape  backgrounds,  its  portraits  more 
realist  than  dreamy.  With  his  gift  for  phrase,  Rene  Huyghe  has 
said  that  van  Eyck  and  the  Flemish  painters  discovered  realism, 
while  Goncalves  revealed  individuality. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  the  models  of  the  Flemings  pose  for 
the  painter,  while  those  of  Goncalves  pose  for  the  Saint.  And 
what  gives  such  unity  to  the  characters  of  such  differing  counten- 
ances is  the  singleness  of  mystical  thought  of  these  united  souls. 
I  am  sure  that,  after  London,  Goncalves  will  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  European  painters  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Art  is  not 
only  technique  or  plastic  beauty:  art  is  also,  and  perhaps  above 
all,  strength  and  originality  of  expression.  The  fascinating  tapes- 
tries of  the  Conquest  ofArzila  and  Tangiers,  of  which  the  cartoons 
were  certainly  drawn  in  Portugal,  probably  also  reflect  the  art  of 
the  Court  painter. 

During  the  Sixteenth  Century  painting  die!  not  attain  such  a 
high  level,  but  the  personality  of  its  painters  is  still  sufficiently 
original  for  us  to  be  able  to  recognize  a  school  which  flourished 
above  all  during  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  At  the 
end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  King  Manoel,  a  lover  of  magnifi- 
cence, began  by  commissioning  altar-pieces  from  Flemish  painters 
like  Hcnriqucs,  although  he  was  fairly  quickly  absorbed  into  the 


national  stream.  Frei  Carlos,  from  his  monastery  at  Evora,  main- 
tained for  a  longer  period  his  own  national  character.  But 
afterwards  it  is  the  studios  of  Jorge  Afonso  at  Lisbon,  and  that  at 
Vizcu  in  the  north,  which  are  at  the  forefront  of  Portuguese 
painting  from  1500  to  15  50.  Figueircdo  is  a  great  colourist  and  in 
his  portraits  (those  in  the  Entombment)  may  be  foreseen  the  later 
art  of  Velazquez.  Grcgorio  Lopes,  a  Court  painter,  puts  into 
his  backgrounds  a  realism  of  landscape  and  architecture  which 
presages  the  future,  as  does  the  Master  of  Sta  Auta  in  his  repre- 
sentations of  maritime  scenes  in  the  Retable  of  Madre  de  Deus  or 
the  picture  in  Greenwich.  But  the  most  powerful  personality  is 
that  of  Vasco  Fernandcs,  by  the  size  of  his  compositions,  the 
grandeur  of  his  conception,  as  in  the  S.  Peter,  and  his  lyricism,  as 
in  the  Gethsemane,  where  an  ethereal  quality  envelops  the  S.John, 
or  the  draperies  of  the  Magdalen  express  all  the  agony  of  love. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Vieira  excels  in  portraiture,  and 
in  the  Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  Sequeira,  despite  his 
eclecticism,  reveals  great  talent  as  draughtsman,  painter  of  light. 

Goldsmith's  work  is  one  of  the  arts  in  which  Portugal  excelled 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  Twelfth  Century.  In 
all  the  rooms  at  Burlington  House  are  examples  of  the  goldsmith's 
art,  in  uninterrupted  development  and  original  creativeness.  The 
taste  for  the  purest  form,  allied  to  sobriety  of  decoration,  charac- 
terizes the  chalices  and  crosses  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  a  taste 
that  will  be  found  again  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  in  the  silver 
I  'irgin,  and  in  the  fourteenth-century  salvers  with  geometric 
decoration.  It  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Manoel  that  the  exuberant 
naturalism  of  a  style  which  presages  the  baroque  becomes  a 
precursor  to  the  art  of  Tomar  and  Belem.  But  two  important 
trends  may  be  discovered  in  the  Seventeenth  Century:  one  for  a 
type  of  decoration  which  fills  the  salvers  with  flowers  and  birds, 
the  other  returning  to  the  simplest  forms,  like  an  echo  of  the 
Romanesque  art  under  whose  sign  manual  the  nation  came  into 
being.  But  the  masterpiece  of  Portuguese  goldsmith's  work  is 
the  Manoelinc  monstrance  of  Belem  dated  1506,  modelled  in  the 
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first  gold  from  East  Africa,  where,  in  a  most  original  design,  the 
Apostles  clothed  in  enamel  encircle  the  Host.  A  period  of  mag- 
nificence and  creative  imagination  is  evoked  by  the  symbols  of 
the  King,  and  all  the  naturalism  possible  in  art  finding  new  worlds. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  the  transition  from  the  art  of 
the  earlier  rooms  to  those  of  the  baroque  shows  a  change  of 
spirit  which  declines  somewhat  from  the  sobriety  of  presentation. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Seventeenth  Century  saw  a  complete  re- 
newal in  the  decorative  arts.  It  was  the  great  century  of  ceramics, 
carpets  and  embroideries,  of  furniture  and  lacquer,  of  the  azulcjos 
and  the  chinoiscric.  Impoverished  by  the  wars  of  independence 
with  Spain  and  with  only  limited  contacts  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Portugal  turned  to  the  Orient.  Fascinated  by  the  style  of  objects 
of  Eastern  art  imported  during  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Portugal 
sought  to  assimilate  it  during  the  Seventeenth  Century  by  making 
use  ofth  c  most  popular  forms  from  China,  Persia  and  the  Indies. 

From  Persian  carpets  were  derived  the  carpets  of  Arraiolos 
embroidered  in  wool;  Chinese  porcelain  inspired  Portuguese 
ceramics  several  years  before  it  influenced  Delft;  from  the  em- 
broideries of  Malacca,  Cambaia  and  Goa  came  the  Indo- 
Portuguese  bedspreads;  Chinese  and  Japanese  lacquers  were 
imitated  in  much  simpler  materials.  Even  the  azulcjos  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  were  inspired  by  the  polychrome  and  the 
themes  (pagodas,  stylized  birds,  etc.)  of  Portuguese  taste  for 
chiiioiseries,  a  taste  in  which  Portugal  was  the  forerunner.  The 
difficulty  of  adequately  displaying  such  things  is  that  decorative 
art  requires  the  proper  architectural  setting -palaces,  saloons, 
staircases,  gardens -of  which  it  forms  part. 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  m  Portugal's  seventeenth-century 
china-in  examples  dated  [621,  and  documents  that  reveal  an 
export  trade  in  imitations  of  Chinese  wares  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century-she  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 


European  ceramics  themes  inspired  by  Chinese  porcelain  im- 
ported by  Portugal  ciuring  the  whole  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

In  the  room  devoted  to  the  representation  of  Portugal  in  the 
Orient  may  be  seen  Ming  porcelain  ordered  in  China  with  the 
emblems  or  King  Manocl  (and  therefore  earlier  than  1521),  and 
other  pieces  dated  1541  bearing  the  name  of  the  Portuguese 
governor  of  Malacca.  It  is  this  taste  which  explains  the  efforts  to 
imitate  these  works  at  home. 

If  Oriental  art  had  such  a  great  influence  on  Portuguese  art,  the 
influence  of  the  presence  of  the  Portuguese  on  Oriental  art  must 
also  be  recognized:  Persian  carpets  with  Portuguese  figures  and  • 
ships;  Japanese  screens  decorated  with  the  arrival  of  Portuguese 
galleons  at  Nagasaki;  lacquered  objects  portraying  the  setting  up 
of  a  Portuguese  embassy  in  China;  wonderful  Cingalese  ivories 
showing  King  John  III  crowning  Prince  Darmapala  as  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Ceylon;  all  the  Indian  art  of  Malabar  and  even  of 
Lahore,  full  of  glimpses  of  Portuguese  dress,  arms  and  armours. 
All  are  the  echo  of  Portugal's  presence  as  exotics  in  the  East,  just 
as  the  Orientals  were  exotics  in  Portugal.  This  explains  why  in 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Room  IV)  the  Master  of  Vizeu  has 
substituted  for  the  Negro  King  an  Indian  from  recently  dis- 
covered Brazil. 

The  cosmopolitan  quality  of  the  influences  on  Portuguese  art 
is  the  consequence  of  its  geographical  position  and  its  maritime 
connexions,  which  linked  the  country  more  readily  with  the 
Atlantic  coasts  than  with  Spain  even.  From  this  stems  French 
influence  in  sculpture,  Flemish  in  painting,  English  in  furniture 
and  goldsmith's  work  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Brazilian  and 
Oriental  in  the  decorative  arts.  But  the  originality  of  Portuguese 
art  is  in  that  it  did  not  copy  these  various  sources,  but  assimilated 
them  by  integrating  them  into  the  spirit  of  its  taste  and  feeling. 
In  art,  as  111  literature,  Portugal  is  far  more  lyrical  than  dramatic. 
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II.  Arraiolos  carpet,  early  Eighteenth  Century.  Museu  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon.  12.  Detail 
('The  Siege')  from  a  wool  and  silk  tapestry,  'The  Conquest  of  Arzila  and  Tangier'.  The 
Ministerio  das  Financas,  Lisbon.  13.  Reliquary  (diptych),  silver-gilt,  representing  the 
Annunciation,  early  Thirteenth  Century.  Museu  de  Arouca.  14.  The  Belem  Monstrance, 
gold  and  enamel,  the  Gothic  base  divided  into  compartments  decorated  with  birds,  snails, 
sea-shells,  etc.,  and  inscribed.  One  of  the  most  precious  possessions  in  Portugal.  Museu  de 
Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon.  15.  Ewer,  silver-gilt,  Manoeline  style,  early  Sixteenth  Century, 
Palacio  da  Ajuda,  Lisbon.  16.  Faience  two-handled  armorial  jar.  Lisbon.  Seventeenth 
Century.  Museu  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon.  17.  Chinese  porcelain  wine  bottle,  of  the 
Cheng-te  period  (1506-21),  but,  as  often,  with  the  false  mark  of  an  earlier  dynasty 
(Hsiian-te).  Decorated  with  the  Manoeline  emblem,  the  Armillary  Sphere.  Date  15 16-21, 
and  the  earliest  identified  Chinese  porcelain  commissioned  for  the  European  market. 
Private  collection,  Lisbon. 
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An  Importan 


i.  Chelsea  'Girl  in  the  Swing'  class  bird  (ht. 
5^  in.,  base  3J  3}  in.),  showing  five- 
petalled  flower,  trailing  branch  and  scroll 

base. 


2.  A  detail  of  the  base  and  flower  painting. 


3.  The  underside  of  the  base,  showing  fire- 
cracks  and  black  specks. 


CGirl  in  the  Swing'  Family) 


THERE  arc  few  pleasures  greater  to  collectors  of  English 
porcelain  than  the  discovery  of  a  rare  specimen:  and  the 
illustration  here  shows  another  piece  which  can  now  be  added 
to  the  number  already  recorded  of  the  'Girl  in  the  Swing'  class 
of  early  Chelsea.1 

This  bird,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  canary,  is  identical 
with  the  white2  and  coloured3  examples  on  hexagonal  bases  pre- 
viously noted,  except  that  there  is  a  notable  difference  in  the 
shape  of  the  base,  and  as  tar  as  is  known,  unrecorded.  It  has 
been  compared  with  the  white  bird  and  other  figures  of  this 
class  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  also  with  the  pieces 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  proved  to  be  of  the  'Girl  in  a 
Swing'  familv. 

Appearance  of  the  paste  and  glaze  is  very  like  that  of  a  triangle 
Chelsea  strawberry-leaf  teapot,  but  slightly  greyish  toned.  It  is 
possible  that  this  example  is  a  little  earlier  than  the  birds  on  the 
hexagonal  base,  and  the  coloured  figures  of  a  Dancing  Girl  and 
Boy  with  Hurdy-gurdy  in  the  British  Museum. 

There  are  a  number  of  black  specks  in  the  paste  and  glaze.  The 
underside  of  the  base  is  unglazed,  with  a  large  hole  in  the  middle 
and  three  firecracks,  which  can  be  seen  quite  clearly  in  the 
photograph. 

It  has  the  usual  serrated  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  convex  form 
with  the  trailing  branch  so  characteristic  of  this  family,  which 
can  be  seen  on  the  white  and  coloured  birds,  Girl  with  a  Basket, 
Ganymede  and  the  Eagle  and  Europa  and  the  Bull.  The  bird  is 
delicately  enamelled  in  uneven  washes  of  pale  yellow,  legs  and 
claws  flesh  colour  with  black  markings  and  the  eyes  well  de- 
fined with  black  outlines.  The  flat  leaves  are  a  brilliant  turquoise 
and,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  this  same  colour  appears  on  a  triangle 
Chelsea  teapot  and  on  a  raised  anchor  cup  with  Kakiemon  dec- 
oration. The  five-petalled  flower  is  white  with  raised  centre 
circle  in  yellow.  Flowers  on  the  base  and  tree  trunk  arc  enamelled 
in  rose-pink,  brick-red,  purple  and  yellow,  the  leaves  in  green 
and  turquoise  outlined  in  purple.  The  flower  painting  is  very 
attractive  and  is  in  a  brilliant  palette  which  does  not  usually 
appear  in  the  later  productions  of  the  Chelsea  factory. 

The  link  with  early  Chelsea  is  again  shown  by  the  similarity 
of  the  enamel  colours  on  the  tree  trunk  and  base  and  that  of  a 
triangle  Chelsea  strawberry-leaf  teapot  and  some  other  specimens 
of  the  triangle  and  raised  anchor  period. 

Under  the  ultra-violet  lamp  the  bird  shows  pale  peach  and  is 
very  similar  to  the  tone  produced  by  pieces  of  the  triangle 
Chelsea.  The  important  feature  is  the  difference  in  the  shape  of 
the  base  of  the  bird,  as  distinct  from  other  examples.  It  is  of  low 
type  with  moulded  scrollwork  and  has  evidently  been  copied 
from  silver  and  very  similar  to  the  base  on  a  sauce  boat  in  the 
Worcester  Works  Museum. 

This  coloured  bird,  as  mentioned,  is  the  only  one  so  far  known 
with  a  scioll  base  and  can  be  considered  as  an  important  and  in- 

1  See  an  article  in  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  CIX,  March,  1942,  'Primitive  Chelsea 
Porcelain'  by  Dr. Bellamy  Gardner,  where  he  described  and  illustrated  sixteen 
examples  of  this  class. 

2  For  an  illustration  of  the  White  Model  on  hexagonal  base  see  also  Plate  VIII, 
'Primitive  Chelsea  Porcelain'  as  above;  Cheyne  Book  of  Chelsea  Porcelain,  Plate  1, 
No.  222,  and  Old  linglish  Porcelain  by  W.B.  I  loney,  Plate  2A. 

3  The  coloured  example  with  hexagonal  base  is  illustrated  and  described  in  ,111 
article,  'Girl  in  a  Swing  Chelsea',  by  Frank  Tilley  in  The  Antique  Collector.  March 
April,  1946. 
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teresting  discovery.  It  may  be  instrumental  111  enabling  pieces  of 
a  domestic  type  to  be  traced  to  this  Girl  in  the  Swing  class,  as  no 
doubt  pieces  of  this  nature  were  made  in  addition  to  figures. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  known  pieces  which  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  rare  family: 

White  Examples:  Girl  in  a  Swing,  Stork  and  Fox,  Britannia 
Mourning  the  Death  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle,  Europa  and  the  Bull,  Hurdy- 
gurdy  Boy  and  Dancing  Girl,  Standing  Youth  with  Spade 
(spade  incorrect  and  added  later),  Woman  with  Man  Kneeling 
and  Dog,  Hound,  Bird  on  Branch  with  hexagonal  base,  Taper- 
stick,  Pastoral  Group. 

Coloured  Examples:  Hurdy-gurdy  Boy  and  Dancing  Girl, 
Girl  with  Basket,  Sleeping  Youth  and  Girl,  Bird  on  Branch  with 
hexagonal  base.  Miniature  Taper-stick  and  Bird  with  hexagonal 
base,  Girl  and  Boy  with  Grapes,  Pair  Pastoral  Groups,  Youth 
and  Girl  and  Bird  on  Branch  with  low  scroll  base. 


4.  The  White  Bird,  on  hexagonal  hase.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
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International  Studio 

by  Verms 

r 


Various  Masters 

TH  E  exhibition  of  miscellaneous  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
at  Alfred  Brod's  in  Sackville  Street,  London, 
opened  up  many  interesting  apercus  on  a  period 
which  will  always  be  dear  to  the  hearts  of  col- 
lectors. From  the  Lichtenstein  Collection  came 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  by  Jacob  Gerritz  Cuyp, 
who  belonged  to  the  generation  immediately 
preceding  Aelbert  Cuyp,  who  himself  was  rep- 
resented by  a  smoothly  effective  Cock  and  Hens 
which  had  once  been  in  the  collection  of  that 
Napoleonic  connoisseur  Cardinal  Fesch.  Ger- 
brand  van  den  Eeckhout's  Interior  with  a  Phil- 
osopher and  his  Son  was  a  fine  example  of  the 
work  of  one  of  Rembrandt's  most  interesting 
followers,  and  made  a  significant  contrast  with 
Philips  Koninck's  curious  portrayal  of  a  seated 
servant  in  an  almost  empty  room,  his  broom 
beside  him,  and  his  hand  in  his  vest,  posed  like 
some  character-player  on  an  empty  stage.  The 
exhibition  was  especially  rich  in  landscapes,  out- 
standing amongst  which  must  be  counted  a 
Woodland  Scene  by  Pieter  Steevens.  He  was 
Court  Painter  to  that  great  patron  and  collector 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  II,  whose  collections  now 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  Albcrtina.  Dr.  Otto 
Benesch  has  discovered  a  drawing  in  that  gallery 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of 
this  work;  for  Steevens  is  an  artist  whose  work 
is  rarely  seen.  What  is  especially  fascinating 
about  this  particular  example  arc  the  suggestions 
of  Altdorfer  which  seem  to  struggle  with  the 
elements  of  Flemish  art  in  its  style  and  composi- 
tion. 

An  Interesting  Artist 

MISS  JANE  LANE,  who  recently  held 
an  exhibition  at  the  Ohana  Galleries,  is  a 
comparative  newcomer  to  the  artistic  scene, 
though  her  first  exhibition  held  at  the  same  gal- 
leries last  year  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Her  drawing  is  firm  and  sensitive,  her  sense  of 
colour  lively  and  imaginative,  and  she  employs 
her  art  not  only  to  document  visual  reality,  but 
to  body  forth  feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  less 
tangible  kind. 

Vincent 

fTAVING  last  been  seen  as  Ulysses  in  a 
J.  _l  film,  the  script  for  which  was  presumably 
written  by  a  well-known  Greek  litterateur,  Mr. 
Kirk  Douglas  is  currently  engaged  on  imper- 
sonating Vincent  van  Gogh  lor  a  film  version  of 
the  book  about  that  artist  by  Irving  Stone.  This 
is  undeniable  proof  of  the  unabated  interest  in 
the  life,  and  possibly  the  works,  of  that  great 
Dutch  artist.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
learn  that  a  new  selection  of  his  works  is  now 
touring  England.  These  -  some  are  seen  on  other 
pages  in  this  issue -come  from  the  apparently 


inexhaustible  collection  of  Vincent's  nephew 
Engineer  V.W.Van  Gogh  and  will  be  shown 
at  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne.  Nearly  half  of  the  exhibition,  which  con- 
sists of  eighty-three  paintings  and  fifty-three 
drawings,  has  not  been  seen  in  Britain  before, 
and  it  is  something  of  a  novelty  to  find  the 
provinces  giving  a  lead  to  London  in  this 
respect. 

New  Wealth 

THE  main  revelation  of  the  Marlborough 
Fine  Art's  display  of  French  masterpieces 
of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries  was 
undoubtedly  the  Still  Life  with  Gloves  ami 
Lemons,  painted  at  Aries  in  1889,  and  exhibited 
in  191 1  at  the  Stcdelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam. 
Passionately  restrained,  it  was  an  archetype  of  all 
that  we  have  come  to  associate  with  that  artist. 
But  though  the  most  startling,  it  was  by  no 
means  the  only  revelation  of  the  exhibition. 
There  were,  amongst  the  eighty  or  so  paintings 
on  view  (and  a  word  of  praise  must  be  spared  for 
the  excellent  catalogue  in  which  all  the  exhibits 
are  illustrated),  remarkably  convincing  and  im- 
pressive works  by  artists  such  as  Vuillard, 
Picasso,  and  Dufy,  and  special  note  should  be 
made  of  a  Delacroix  variation  on  his  beloved 
Hamlet  theme,  showing  the  Prince  holding  a 
skull,  a  Fantin-Latour  which  transformed  reality 
into  almost  unbearable  splendour,  and  a  richly 
evocative  view  of  Trouville  harbour  by  Boudin 
(illustrated  in  'The  Connoisseur's  Diary'). 

Foreign  Sculpture 

WE  have  recently  been  given  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  works  of  two  foreign 
sculptors,  both  of  whom  have  won  for  them- 
selves a  considerable  reputation  in  Europe.  At 
Roland,  Browse  &  Delbanco's  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  Emilio  Greco,  an 
Italian  artist  who,  working  in  what  might  be 
called  a  '  humanist'  tradition,  dwells  lovingly  on 
the  human  form,  though  apt  at  times  to  endow 
it  with  almost  Edwardian  curves.  At  the  Han- 
over Gallery  the  less  beguiling  works  of  Ml'c 
Germainc  Richicr  bespoke  more  openly  the 
anxieties  and  fears  of  our  time.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  baroque  about  her  eviscerated 
figures  which  suggest  the  skeletons  of  dead 
monks  in  ice-bedecked  grottoes.  Perhaps  sculp- 
tors have  concentrated  for  too  long  on  the  out- 
ward trappings  of  beauty,  but,  in  acting  as  a 
kind  of  gifted  dissectionist,  Mile  Richicr  errs 
perhaps  on  the  side  of  necrophilism. 

Proust 

THE  Anglomania  which  swept  France  in 
the  time  of  Delacroix  and  Bonington  has 
been  long  a-dying.  The  recent  exhibition,  ar- 
ranged by  the  French  Government  and  held  at 


Wildenstein's  in  Bond  Street,  which  was  de- 
voted to  Marcel  Proust  and  his  relationship 
with  England,  was  a  convincing  and  impressive 
demonstration  of  this  fact.  A  fervent  admirer  of 
Ruskin,  one  of  whose  works  he  translated, 
Proust  lived  at  the  hub  of  a  rich,  cultured  and 
art-loving  society.  The  works  of  art  most 
closely  connected  with  him  seldom  live  up  to 
the  dignity  of  Renoir's  portrait  of  Wagner, 
which  was  in  a  sense  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
exhibition.  But  the  suave  elegance  of  paintings 
by  Sargent  and  Boldoni,  the  nostalgic  resurrec- 
tions of  'tcnips  pcrdus'  by  artists  whose  very 
names  we  have  almost  forgotten,  made  this 
exhibition  one  of  especial  charm  and  fascination. 

Dutch  Verism 

THERE  ran  throughout  the  Seventeenth 
Century  a  strain  of  Cartesian  detachment 
and  accuracy  of  observation  seen  in  its  most 
efflorescent  in  the  painting  reproduced  here.  In 
composition,  in  clarity  of  design,  and  keenness  of 
psychological  perception  it  has  a  considerable 
claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing works  produced  by  an  age  of  social  and 
political  ferment.  Family  in  a  Landscape  Back- 
ground (in  the  possession  of  Ronald  A.Lee) 
might  be  described  almost  as  a  'metaphysical 
painting',  in  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  poetry 
of  Donne,  the  paintings  of  La  Tour,  and  the 
religious  philosophies  of  Port  Royal.  It  would 
be  remarkable,  quite  apart  from  anything  else, 
merely  because  of  the  daring  originality  of  plac- 
ing a  group  of  figures  like  this  against  a  bare,  and 
yet  a  strangely  significant  landscape  background, 
but  there  must  be  added  to  this  the  compelling 
tension,  the  sense  of  immediacy,  the  heightened 
feeling  of  actuality.  It  is  the  work  of  Henr-ik 
Donck,  who  worked  at  Haarlem,  and  who  is 
represented  in  the  Rijksmuseum  by  a  Portrait  of 
an  Old  Man  (Rijksmuseum  Catalogue  No.  789) 
and  also  in  the  art  galleries  of  Brussels  and  Stock- 
holm. But  none  of  his  works  that  I  have  seen 
comes  anywhere  near  the  almost  hypnotic  appeal 
of  this  one. 

Oskar  Reinhart 

TO  celebrate  the  seventieth  birthday  of  its 
most  distinguished  citizen  the  town  of 
Winterthur  in  Switzerland  organized  an  exhibi- 
tion of  some  of  the  masterpieces  which  he  has 
collected  under  the  title  European  Masters,  1790- 
1910.  Dr.  Oskar  Reinhart,  whose  family  has  been 
connected  with  Winterthur  since  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  one  of  the  greatest  collectors  of 
our  time.  When  111  1940  he  exhibited  part  of  his 
treasures  at  Berne,  he  stated  that  he  had  gathered 
them  together  as  a  vindication  of  the  creative 
power  of  humanity  111  the  face  of  the  vast  des- 
tructive energies  which  had  been  released.  The 
m. im  emphasis  of  this  more  recent  exhibition  is 
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HENRIK  DONCK  :  FAMILY  GROUP  IN  A  LANDSCAPE  :  ON  l'ANI-L  26 1      22l2  INC 
BEARING  THE  ARTIST'S  MONCXIKAM  AND  DATED  L64: 

In  the  possession  <>/  RoiuiUl  A.  Lee,  Ortneley  Lodge,  ILnn  Common,  Surrey 


FROZEN  THAMES  AT  LONDON  BRIDGE  :  BY  WILLIAM  MARLOW  (1740-1813)  :  CANVAS,  18]  x  26|  INCHES 

In  the  possession  of  C.  Marshall  Spink,  -A  Grafton  Street,  London,  IV. i 


a  humanistic  one.  Twelve  superb  Corots  and 
eight  Daumiers  inaugurate  impressively  an  an- 
thology of  the  art  of  our  time  which  has  the 
status  of  a  great  national  collection.  Manet's  An 
Cafe  of  1878,  for  instance,  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  Cabaret  de  Reichshotfen,  with  the  engraver 
Henri  Guerard  and  Ellen  Andree  seated  at  a 
table,  vindicates  the  often-derided  claim  of  the 
Impressionists  to  be  realists:  and  is  an  important, 
but  little  publicized,  landmark  in  the  evolution 
of  the  master's  style.  Of  equal  significance  and 
importance  are  the  fourteen  Renoirs,  including 
the  superb  Rubenesque  nude  of  1897. 

Art  and  Advertising 

IT  is  inevitable,'  said  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
at  a  Convocation  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  'that  we  should  see  more  advertisements 
than  old  masters',  and  The  Times  Newspaper 
must  be  congratulated  on  sponsoring  an  exhibi- 
tion on  the  theme  of 'Art  in  British  Advertising' 
which  was  opened  at  the  R.B.A.  Galleries,  Lon- 
don, in  November  by  Sir  David  Eccles,  the 
Minister  of  Education.  The  Advertising  Creative 
Circle,  which  organized  the  exhibition,  has 
made  no  attempt  to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it.  The 
emphasis  is  purely  on  the  artistic  and  not  on  the 
functional  side  of  the  exhibits,  which  range  from 
Millais'  Bubbles,  which  was  bought  by  the 
makers  of  Pears  soap,  to  works  by  such  contem- 
porary artists  as  Sir  Frank  Brangwyn,  Paul  Nash 
and  Graham  Sutherland.  In  an  age  in  which 
taxation  is  destroying  the  potentialities  of  pri- 
vate patronage,  artists  will  come  to  look  more 
and  more  to  advertising  and  industry  for  the 
support  which  was  once  given  to  them  by  the 
Church  or  the  aristocracy.  And  this  exhibition 
suggests  that  the  support  will  be  intelligently 
provided. 

A  London  Landscape 

TH  E  diligence  of  scholars,  the  enterprise  of 
publishers,  and  the  stimulus  of  important 
and  well-arranged  exhibitions  all  bring  into 
clearer  focus  the  exciting  and  complicated  story 
of  English  art.  A  work  such  as  William  Marlow's 
View  of  London  Bridge  (in  the  possession  of 
G.Marshall  Spink)  illustrates  this  point  admir- 
ably. William  Marlow  (1740- 1 81 3)  was  a  pupil 
of  Samuel  Scott,  a  recent  exhibition  of  whose 
works  at  the  Guildhall  disclosed  an  artist  of  far 
greater  distinction  than  the  mere  disciple  of 
Canaletto  he  was  always  supposed  to  have  been. 
It  is  not  over-fanciful  to  see  in  this  painting  of 
Marlow's -especially  in  the  sky  and  the  clear, 
linear  pattern  of  the  architecture -a  hint  of 
Venice.  He  had  visited  Italy  some  years  pre- 
viously, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  and  become  known  as  a 
painter  of  country  houses  (his  Castle  Howard, 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  and  Lady 
Cecilia  Howard,  is  reproduced  on  the  cover  of 
the  1956  Connoisseur  Year  Booh),  but  his  contem- 
poraries, and  posterity,  have  decided  that  his 
real  greatness  lies  in  his  views  of  London.  Indeed, 
the  Tate  Gallery  has  recently  acquired  a  capriccio 
by  him,  in  the  style  of  the  Italians,  which  shows 
St.  Paul's  perched  precariously  over  a  Cockney 
Grand  Canal.  This  painting,  with  its  masterly 
treatment  of  the  snow  in  the  foreground,  hinting 


at  Courbet  or  Fantin-Latour,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1788. 

Autumn  at  Agnews 

AG  NEWS  annual  autumn  anthology  of 
-/~~\_01d  Master  paintings  was  a  lively  and  almost 
unexpected  collection,  ranging  from  Boucher 
to  Bartolommeo  di  Giovanni,  with  examples  of 
both  artists  working  in  what  one  might  think 
of  as  unexpected  idioms.  Bartolommeo,  a  pupil 
of  Ghirlandaio  (there  are  works  by  him  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford),  was  represented  by  two 
panels,  presumably  from  a  cassonc,  depicting 
episodes  in  the  early  life  of  Achilles.  Boucher, 
who  after  all  started  his  artistic  career  as  an  illus- 
trator of  prayer-books,  appeared  as  the  creator 
of  a  sketch  St.  Peter  being  Delivered  from  Prison, 
dated,  presumably,  about  1750.  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens has  had  an  interesting  position  in  the  his- 
tory ot  English  art -Professor  Gowing  has  re- 
cently discussed  its  connexion  with  Hogarth, 
and  one  of  the  more  interesting  of  the  Agnew 
exhibits  was  The  Game  of  Quadrille  which  Fran- 
cis Hayman  painted  for  Jonathan  Tyers  to 
adorn  the  alcoves  there.  As  Professor  Water- 
house  has  pointed  out,  these  were  something 
entirely  new  in  British  art,  and  did  on  a  humble 
level  what  Boucher  was  doing  in  France.  They 
establish  Hayman  as  the  creator  of  this  specific- 
ally British  form  of  a  Continental  genre. 

Beaverbrook  the  Patron 

LORD  BEAVERBROOK  has,  within  the 
j  span  of  a  busy  life,  been  many  things.  His 
latest  role,  already  suggested  by  the  portrait 
commissioned  from  Graham  Sutherland,  and 
the  exhibitions  organized  by  the  Daily  Express, 
is  that  of  a  patron  of  the  arts.  During  the  latter 
part  of  October  and  the  early  part  of  November 
the  Bonar  Law-Bennett  Library  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  Canada, 
showed  an  exhibition  of  paintings  acquired 
recently  by  Lord  Beaverbrook.  In  addition  to 
some  forty  paintings  by  Canadian  artists  there 
was  a  lively  and  catholic  array  of  works  by 
other  artists.  All  shades  of  artistic  opinion  were 
represented:  Geoffrey  Hale,  born  in  1930,  is 
catalogued  next  to  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spencer 
Churchill,  represented,  appropriately  enough, 
by  a  view  from  the  terrace  of  Lord  Bcaverbrook's 
country  house  at  Chcrkley,  Surrey.  It  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  make  any  smooth  general- 
ization about  a  collection  which  contains  Lucien 
Freud's  Hotel  Room,  10,53  an<^  William  Powell 
Frith's  The  New  Model,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
this  is  so  suggests  that  some  of  the  Beaverbrook 
gusto  is  being  transferred  to  an  assault  on  dic- 
tators of  taste.  Curiously  enough,  in  view  of  the 
exhibition  at  Agnews  already  referred  to,  there 
is  a  work  by  Francis  Hayman,  a  study  for  the 
larger  painting  of  1 761  depicting  Amherst's  Con- 
quest of  Montreal  in  the  rotunda  at  Vauxhall, 
and  in  addition  a  portrait  of  Amherst  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  lent  by  the  National  Gallery 
of  Canada.  This  was  acquired  in  1917  with  the 
aid  of  contributions  by  both  Lord  Beaverbrook 
and  Lord  Rothermere.  An  interesting  French 
painting  is  Fragonard's  Portrait  of  a  Girl,  which 
represents  his  favourite  model,  the  appropriately 
named  Mile  Colombe. 


Painter  from  Spain 

MATTHIESENS  of  Bond  Street  are 
amongst  the  more  lively  and  unexpected 
of  the  London  galleries;  for  in  addition  to  their 
usual  prestige  exhibitions,  their  displays  of  Old 
Masters  and  the  like  they  frequently  introduce 
to  us  the  work  of  some  contemporary  artist 
working  in  a  modern  style.  The  most  recent  of 
their  introductions  was  the  work  of  a  Spanish 
painter,  Sehor  Angel  Scgurado.  We  are  perhaps 
too  prone  to  disregard  Spain  as  a  producer  of 
contemporary  art,  and  the  works  of  Serior 
Segurado  should  certainly  impress  on  us,  if  we 
do,  the  errors  of  our  ways.  Bold  and  vigorous, 
his  art  suggests  the  combined  influence  of  the 
Fauves  and  the  Cubists:  and  though  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  achieve  the  fame  of  his  fellow  - 
countrymen,  Pablo  Picasso  and  Salvador  Dali, 
his  work  will  always  demand  careful  and  re- 
spectful attention. 

But  living  .  .  . 

NOTHING  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  my  suggestion  in  last  month's  issue 
that  the  springs  of  scholarship  which  well  from 
the  fountain  of  the  Walpole  Society  had  run 
dry.  A  few  years  ago  the  Society  published  the 
journals  of  that  engaging  Welshman  Thomas 
Jones,  who  found  the  Eternal  City  in  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  a  place  of  social 
squalor  and  aesthetic  delight.  Now  it  has  just 
produced  its  thirtieth  volume— the  Notebooks 
of  George  Vertue,  Volume  VI.  The  Society, 
which  exists  to  continue  the  exploration  of 
the  artistic  heritage  of  Britain,  so  brilliantly  in- 
augurated by  its  patron  saint,  has  probably  done 
more  for  art  scholarship  than  any  other  national 
organization  and  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  all 
who  care  about  such  things.  The  honorary 
secretary  is  Mr.John  Woodward,  The  Ashmo- 
lean  Museum,  Oxford. 

Guillaume  Martin 

ON  page  7  of  Boswell  on  the  Grand  Tour; 
Italy,  Corsica  and  France  there  is  a  reference 
to  'a  little  French  painter,  a  young  academician, 
always  vain,  always  alert,  always  gay,  who 
served  as  my  jackal'.  In  a  footnote  the  Editors 
comment  'the  memoranda  show  that  the  painter 
was  named  Martin,  but  he  has  not  been  further 
identified'.  In  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  (1872; 
p.  160),  A.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche  published  a  letter 
from  Natoire,  the  Director  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy at  the  Villa  Mancini,  to  Vien,  his  superior 
in  Paris,  dated  1st  October,  1766,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  says  that  a  student  named  Martin 
has  left  Rome  for  Montpellier  'pour  rctablir  sa 
saute,  en  respirant  Pair  natal'.  Guillaume  Martin 
was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1737,  and  died  in 
Paris  on  8th  June,  1800.  A  pupil  of  Vien,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Paris  Academy  in  1771,  and  in 
Rome  worked  under  Cipriani.  The  hypothesis 
that  this  is  the  Martin  who  fulfilled  so  useful  a 
function  for  Boswell  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  James  Alves,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Boswell  to  produce  a  miniature 
from  the  Willison  portrait,  appears  in  1758  on 
the  Register  of  the  Academic  Royale  as  a  pupil 
of  Vien. 
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Van  Go 


Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  it 
has  been  made  possible  for  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  to 
bring  to  England  83  paintings  and  53  drawings  by  Vincent  van 
Gogh  from  the  collection  of  the  artist's  nephew,  Ir.V.W.van 
Gogh  of  Laren.  A  number  of  these  pictures  was  included  in  the 
memorable  van  Gogh  Exhibition  of  1947-48,  and  was  seen  by 
many  people  in  London,  Birmingham  and  Glasgow.  But  nearly 
half  of  the  works  in  the  Liverpool  exhibition  have  not  previously 
been  seen  in  England.  They  will  also  be  exhibited  at  Manchester 
and  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  While  each  of  the  artist's  periods  is 
covered,  it  may  with  justice  be  said,  as  Philip  James  points  out 
in  the  catalogue,  that  the  great  series  of  portraits  done  at  Aries 
(including  the  later  versions  done  at  St.  Remy)  is  not  as  strongly 
represented  as  it  should  ideally  have  been.  This  weakness  is 
mitigated  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Berceuse  added  to  the  exhibition 
by  the  Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam,  and  by  the  Arlesiemie 
from  the  Kroller-Miiller  Museum.  Shown  here  are:  1.  'Peasants 
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working  on  the  land,'  reed  pen  and  ink,  iof  X  130  in.  (Aries, 
Spring,  1888).  2.  'Orchard  in  Provence,'  reed  pen  and  water- 
colour,  15^  X  z\\  in.,  signed  (Aries,  April,  1888).  3.  'Landscape 
with  setting  sun,'  reed  pen,  \o\  X  13!  in.  (Aries,  March,  r 888). 
4.  'Cottages  at  Saintcs-Marics-de-la-Mcr,'  reed  pen  and  ink, 
iif  x  i8|  in.  (Saintes-Maries,  June,  1888).  5. 'Weaver  with  child 
in  a  high  chair',  pen,  I2§  X  15I  in.  (Nuenen,  January,  1884). 
6.  'The  Environs  of  Paris,'  painting,  31^  X  39§  in.  (Paris, 
Summer,  1887).  7.  'Self-Portrait  with  a  straw  hat,'  pasteboard, 
l\  X  5^  in.  (Paris,  1887).  8.  'Old  Man  in  a  top  hat',  drawing  in 
black  chalk,  ink  and  wash,  23!  X  \\\  in.  (The  Hague,  December, 
1882).  9.  'Head  of  a  man',  drawing  in  black,  blue,  red,  orange 
and  white  chalk,  13I  X  10J  in.  (Paris,  1886).  10.  'The  flower 
bed  with  bucket  and  cat,'  reed  pen  and  indian  ink,  23I  X  iQj  12 
in.  (Aries,  August",  1888).  II.  'Sailing  boat  on  the  Seine,'  pencil, 
21  X  \$\  in.  (Paris,  1887).  12.  'The  footpath  with  pollarded 
willows,'  ink  and  pencil,  10  X  13I  in.  (Aries,  March,  1888). 
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The  Pallavicini  Palace  am 


THE  formation  of  the  Pallavicini  Gallery,  as  was  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  article  (see  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Connoisseur), 
took  place  slowly  and  without  any  particular  plan  during  the 
course  of  the  last  three  centuries  by  the  successive  additions  of 
various  groups  of  works.  Among  these,  three  must  be  specially 
distinguished:  the  pictures  which  the  Pallavicini  family  owned 
in  Genoa  from  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  those 
bequeathed  to  the  family  by  Cardinal  Lazzaro  Pallavicini;  and 
those  included  in  the  dowry  of  Margherita  Colonna  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  an  odd  fact,  however,  that 
of  all  the  pictures  in  the  Gallery  those  which  today  attract  the 
most  attention  from  connoisseurs  and  from  visitors  generally 
do  not  belong  to  any  of  these  three  original  groups,  but  are 
chiefly  the  Renaissance  works  bought  by  the  family  during  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  These  amount  to  a  mere  dozen  or 
so  works,  already  published  and  exhibited,  and  some  of  them 
very  widely  known -works  of  the  highest  quality,  but  on  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  linger,  such  as  the  Burial  of  S.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  by  Lorenzo  Monaco,  companion  to  the  Stigmatization  of 
S.  Francis  in  the  Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam,  the  oldest  picture 
in  the  collection1;  the  exquisite  Madonna  with  two  Angels  by 
Zanobi  Machiavelli,  first  version  of  a  theme  repeated  by  the 
painter  in  a  picture  formerly  in  the  Griggs  Collection  and  now 
in  the  Yale  University  Museum  at  New  Haven;  the  Holy  Family 
with  the  little  S.John,  one  of  the  finest  works  by  Luca  Signorelli2; 
the  beautiful  Allegory  of  Chastity  and  Lechery,  by  Lorenzo  Lotto3 ; 
and  a  group  of  works  by  Botticelli,  among  which  is  the  trip- 
tych with  the  Transfiguration  between  SS. Jerome  and  Augustine, 
datable  about  1500,  the  circular  Madonna  and  Child  with  two 
Angels,  of  which  a  workshop  replica  is  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.4  The  best  known  is,  of  course,  the  Derelitta,  the  ascrip- 
tion of  which  to  the  early  period  of  Filippino  Lippi  is  now  more 
generally  favoured  than  the  attribution  to  Botticelli,  while  the 
hypothesis  that  this  puzzling  picture  is  one  of  the  panels  from 
the  two  cassoni  with  the  Story  of  Esther,  now  dispersed  among 
the  Musee  Conde  at  Chantilly,  the  Home  Foundation  111 
Florence,  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  in  Ottawa  and  the 
Comte  de  Vogue  Collection  in  Paris5  seems  more  reasonable 
than  ever.  But  besides  this  exceptional  group  of  masterpieces 
the  Pallavicini  Gallery  possesses  a  huge  quantity  of  works  (the 
catalogue,  to  be  published  shortly,  lists  and  reproduces  nearly 
550),  some  by  minor  artists,  some  by  great  names.  Almost  all 
are  of  unusually  high  quality  and  are  such  as  to  make  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  collection  essential  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  in  Rome  and  Italy  generally. 

Very  few  of  the  early  Renaissance  pictures  still  remain  un- 
published, but  among  them  is  a  magnificent  S.Nicholas  of 
Toleutino  by  Defendcntc  Ferrari,  probably  a  wing  of  a  triptych 
executed  about  i5io(No.  1).  This  is  accompanied  by  six  prcdella 
panels  of  The  Dead  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  also  of  about  the 
same  date.  A  large  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  ascribed  by  Longhi 

1  See  R.van  Marie,  The  Development  of  the  Italian  Schools  .  .  .  ,  Vol.  IX,  Fig.  100. 
For  the  Pallavicini  picture:  Anderson  photograph  525X. 

2  Sec  L.Dusslcr,  Signorelli  (Klassiker  der  Kunst),  1927,  p.  54. 

3  See  B.Berenson,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Florence,  1955,  Pis.  230-32. 

4  See  C.Gainba,  Botticelli,  Milan,  1936,  Pis.  170  and  [95. 

5  See  C.Gainba,  Botticelli,  Milan,  1936,  PI.  53. 

6  Sec  V.  Vialc,  Catalogue  of  the  Mostra  del  Gotico  e  Rinascimento  Piemontese,  Turin, 
1939,  PI-  374- 

7  See  A.  Vcnturi,  Storia  delVArte  Italiana,  Vol.  IX,  Part  4,  Fig.  267. 


to  Gandolfino  d'Asti,  shows  an  unusual  mixture  of  elements 
from  Lombard  and  Piedmontcse  art  of  the  late  quattrocento  with 
Flemish  influences  from  the  style  of  Gerard  David,  perhaps 
derived  from  the  triptych  now  in  the  Museo  di  Palazzo  Bianco 
in  Genoa.6 

From  the  Sixteenth  Century,  a  Holy  Family  by  Ortolano,7 
the  unusual  St.  Peter,  signed  and  dated  1563  by  Antonis  Mor,8 
the  Landscape  with  St. Jerome  by  Niccolo  dell'Abbate,  and  one  of 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  group  of  works  attributable 
to  Corneille  de  Lyon,  Portrait  of  a  Man,  shown  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  French  Painting  held  in  Rome  in  1946, 9  are  only  the 
foretaste  of  a  collection  which  contains  unpublished  works  by 
Francesco  Salviati,  Jacopo  Bassano,  Tintoretto,  Palma  Giovane, 
Scarsellino,  Garofalo,  Federico  Barrocci,  Fcrrau  da  Facnza, 
Pierfrancesco  Toschi,  and  the  Poppea  Sahina  (No.  2).  This  is  a 
most  remarkable  work  of  the  French  School  of  about  1560-70, 
close  to  Francois  Clouet,  and  of  which  other  versions  have  been 
published:  for  example  that  in  the  Musee  d'Art  et  d'Histoire  in 
Geneva. 

But  it  is  in  its  seventeenth-century  pictures  that  the  great 
wealth  of  the  Gallery  lies,  and  until  now  these  riches  have  been 
little  explored.  Space  does  not  permit  even  of  a  mere  list  of 
works  and  painters,  nor  of  the  reproduction  of  some  examples 
of  those  works,  here  very  numerous,  which  contribute  so  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  lesser  artists-artists  which  the  Pallavicini 
Gallery  sometimes  shows  in  an  unexpected  form.  But  if  the 
works  are  mentioned  according  to  a  division  into  Schools,  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  although  they  came  from  Genoa,  the  Palla- 
vicini brought  to  Rome  very  few  examples  of  the  Genoese 
School.  Among  them  are  two  Landscapes  by  Sinibaldo  Scorza 
(one  being  repeated  in  a  canvas  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro),  two  Still-life  paintings,  probably  by  A.  M.  Vassallo, 
and  a  very  fine  Nativity  by  Valcrio  Castello  (the  original  of  a 
composition  of  which  No.  442  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  is  an  old 
copy),  together  with  four  large  canvases  of  Bacchic  and  myth- 
ological subjects,  where  bizarre  architectural  elements  of  an 
almost  Surrealist  flavour,  and  certainly  by  Viviano  Codazzi, 
have  at  their  bases  figures  by  II  Grechetto. 

The  Emilian  School  is  richer,  chiefly  because  of  the  acquisi- 
tions by  Cardinal  Lazzaro  Pallavicini,  who  lived  for  a  time  in 
Bologna.  A  magnificent  sketch  of  the  Baptist  Preaching  (No.  3) 
by  Bartolomeo  Schedoni  (a  drawing  for  which,  showing  many 
variations,  is  in  the  Parma  Gallery),1"  leads  to  a  number  of  works 
either  by  the  Carracci  or  created  under  their  influence.  Among 
these  the  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  by  Sisto  Badalocchio  has 
already  been  examined  in  connexion  with  a  drawing  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Windsor  Castle11  and  another  in  the  Home 
Foundation  in  Florence,  while  the  paintings  by  Lucio  Massari 
which  the  Gallery  owns-in  particular  the  two  huge  canvases 
with  the  Triumph  of  David  and  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  executed 
early  in  the  painter's  career-arc  completely  unknown.  Also 
unknown  is  Christ  healing  a  Blind  Man  by  Ludovico  Carracci, 
the  group  of  works  by  Simone  Cantarini,  II  Tiarini,  and  the 
very  rare  group  of  canvases  which  reveal  Flaminio  Torre  as  a 

9  See  F.Zcri,  in  Paragone,  No.  39,  March,  1953,  p.  44,  Fig.  24. 

'■'  Sec  Tableaux  Francois  en  Italie- Tableaux  Italiens  en  France,  Rome,  1946,  No.  20. 

'"  See  V  Vcnturi,  Storia  deli' Arte  Italiana,  Vol.  IX,  Part  7,  Fig.  455. 

"  Sec  K.  Wittkower,  The  Drawings  of  the  Carracci  .  .  .  at  Windsor  Castle,  London, 

1952,  p.  109. 
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painter  of  much  greater  ability  than  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
from  his  few  known  works.  A  large  autograph  Crucifixion  by 
Guido  Rcni  deserves  fuller  discussion,  as  do  the  works  by  Marc- 
antonio  Franccschini,  II  Cignani  and  Domenico  Maria  Canuti 
which  accompany  it.  But  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  leave 
seventeenth-century  Rome -the  best-represented  period  in  the 
collection -and  for  which  it  is  only  right  that  examples  of 
Florentine  painting  of  the  Seventeenth  Century -for  example, 
the  works  of  Dolci,  of  Vannini  and  of  Stefano  della  Bella-should 
make  way. 

Although  the  Gallery  does  not  possess  a  work  by  Michel- 
angelo da  Caravaggio,  his  school  is  well  represented.  The  S.John 
the  Evangelist  by  Bartolomeo  Manfredi,  the  Sisera  by  Antivcduto 
Gramatica,  the  Judith  and  the  Martha  and  Magdalen  by  Angelo 
Caroselli,  must  yield  place  to  a  group  of  six  canvases,  each 
representing  an  Angel  with  the  Instruments  of  the  Passion,  which 
adumbrates  a  new  Caraveggcsquc  artist,  almost  certainly 
French  and  close  to  Vouet  (this  last  being  represented  in  the 
Gallery  by  a  superb  Male  Portrait  and  by  a  group  of  Two  Lovers, 
perhaps  a  self-portrait  with  Virginia  da  Vezzo).  As  to  the  classi- 
cist neo-Venetian  style  of  about  1630-40,  and  its  derivatives, 
the  well-known  Apostle  by  Andrea  Sacchi,12  and  the  Putto  by 
Nicolas  Poussin,13  are  examples  which  do  not  overshadow  the 
exceptional  pieces  by  which  Mattia  Prcti  and  Giacinto  Gemi- 
gnani  are  represented.  By  the  former,  besides  a  large  Sophouisba 
(one  of  his  finest  approaches  to  the  art  of  Paolo  Veronese),  must 
be  mentioned  three  canvases,  a  Rape  of  Ganymede  (No.  4)  a 
Rape  of  Europa  and  a  Rape  of  Proserpine,  of  whose  perfect  blend 
of  Lanfranco,  the  Venetians  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and 
Roman  art  towards  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
the  reader  may  be  left  to  judge  for  himself.  The  three  Rapes  by 
Preti  came  from  the  Casa  Colonna,  while  to  the  Rospigliosi, 
natives  of  Pistoia,  is  due  the  presence  in  the  collection  of  the 
works  by  the  Pistoian  Giacinto  Gemignani,  by  whom  is  the 
excellent  Armida  falling  in  love  with  Rinaldo  (No.  5).  Here  the 
subject,  drawn  from  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  by  Torquato 
Tasso,  is  interpreted  with  great  felicity  under  the  influence  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  Nicolas  Poussin,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
used  this  same  unusual  subject  for  a  canvas  belonging  to  the 
Dulwich  College  Gallery. 

This  is  also  the  most  appropriate  moment  to  mention  the 
canvases  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  (of  whose  works  the  Gallery 
owns  also  two  very  fine  drawings),14  Giovanni  Francesco 
Romanelli,  Salvator  Rosa,  Bartolomeo  Torregiani,  Sassoferrato, 
Giacinto  Brandi,  and  Joseph  Heintz  the  Younger.  But  their 
full  discussion  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  most 
precious  possessions  of  the  Gallery -the  works  of  Claude 
Lorraine.  His  wonderful  Landscape  with  a  Shepherd  belonging  to 
his  earliest  period  is  well  known,  and  was  executed  for  Mon- 
signor  Giulio  Rospigliosi,  who  later  became  Pope  Clement 
IX.15  But  the  Gallery  also  possesses  other  works  of  his,  among 

12  Sec  H.  Posse,  Dcr  Romische  Maler  Andrea  Sacchi,  Leipzig,  1925,  pp.  76  and  98. 

13  See  Tableaux  Francais  en  Italie- Tableaux  Italian  en  France,  Rome,  1946,  No.  30. 

14  See  L.Grassi,  Storia  del  Disegno,  Rome,  1947,  Nos.  51  and  52. 

15  See  L.Ozzola,  in  L'Arte,  1908,  p.  297. 
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'S.Nicholas  of  Tolentino,'  by  Dcfendcnte  Ferrari;  probably  a  wing  of  a 
triptych  executed  about  1510,  and  one  of  the  few  early  Renaissance  pictures 
in  the  Pallavicini  Gallery  hitherto  unpublished. 
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2.  'Poppea  Sabina,'  a  remarkable 
work  of  the  French  School  of  about 
1560-70  close  to  Francois  Clouet. 

3.  A  fine  sketch  of  the  'Baptist 
Preaching',  by  Bartolomeo  Sche- 
doni,a  drawing  for  which,  showing 
many  variations,  is  in  the  Parma 
Gallery. 


the  most  important  Claudes  which  still  remain  in  Italy:  two 
large  canvases  and  four  drawings -or  rather,  modelli- which 
have  remained  unpublished  and,  indeed,  unknown.  The  first  of 
these  canvases  corresponds  to  No.  70  in  the  Liber  Veritatis, 
whence  it  is  known  that  it  was  executed  for  Monsignor  Giulio 
Rospigliosi  in  1668.  A  second  drawing  by  Claude  related  to 
this  composition  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Hind  No.  279), 
while  in  the  Pallavicini  Gallery  is  the  final  modello,  probably  pre- 
sented by  Claude  to  his  patron  before  the  beginning  of  the  paint- 
ing itself,  which  represents,  in  a  seacoast  landscape  with  Roman 
monuments,  an  episode  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  of 
Mercury,  Aglauros  and  Hersc.  But  this  canvas,  in  exceptional 
condition,  with  the  signature  of  the  painter  visible  despite  the 
layer  of  dirty,  oxidized  varnish  which  covers  it,  takes  second 
place  before  the  other  Claude  which  the  Gallery  owns.  This  is 
the  Temple  of  Venus  (No.  6),  corresponding  to  No.  178  of  the 
Liber  Veritatis,  and  executed  in  1672  for  Lorenzo  Onofrio 
Colonna,  from  whose  descendants  it  passed  into  the  Rospi- 
gliosi-Pallavicini  family  by  the  Colonna  marriage  in  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  odd  to  note  that  the  year  of  execution 


of  this  superb  painting  is  the  year  of  the  flight  of  the  wife  of 
Lorenzo  Onofrio  Colonna,  the  ill-starred  Maria  Mancini.  Has 
the  painting,  which  represents  Bacchus  approaching  the  Temple  of 
I  'enus,  an  allegorical  significance,  desired  perhaps  by  the  aban- 
doned husband  ?  It  is,  however,  certain  that  on  very  few  occasions 
did  Claude  achieve  with  such  success  the  accord  between  the 
styles  of  Elsheimer  and  the  Carracci,  between  North  and 
South,  between  Classicism  and  Romanticism  as  in  this  inex- 
pressibly beautiful  sunset,  in  these  forests  which  exist  miracu- 
lously in  the  highest  regions  of  poetry.  Of  the  other  Claude 
sketches  (other  than  that  for  the  Mercury,  Aglauros  and  Herse,  in 
this  collection),  the  Apollo  and  the  Seasons  dancing  to  the  music  of 
Time  (No.  7),  signed  and  dated  1662,  and  which  is  to  be  found 
reversed  in  one  of  his  etchings  (Robert-Dumesnil,  No.  17),  is 
particularly  noteworthy.  It  may,  incidentally,  be  observed  that 
the  picture  by  Nicolas  Poussin  in  the  Wallace  Collection, 
representing  the  Seasons  dancing  to  the  music  of  Time,  was  painted 
for  Monsignor  Giulio  Rospigliosi  (Pope  Clement  IX)  and 
came  originally  from  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi-Pallavicini  Collec- 
tion. The  other  two  modelli  by  Claude  arc  a  Mercury  putting 


4.  'The  Rape  of  Ganymede,' 
by  Mattia  Preti,  one  of  three 
similar  subjects.  5.  'Armida 
falling  in  love  with  Rinaldo,' 
by  the  Pistoian  Giacinto 
Gemignani,  a  subject  drawn 
from  the  'Gerusalemme 
Liberata'  by  Torquato  Tasso. 
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Argus  to  sleep,  signed  and  dated  1662,  and  also  repeated  in  an 
etching  (Robcrt-Dumesnil,  No.  20)  and  a  lovely  octagonal 
work  representing  the  Heliades  weeping  at  the  tomb  of  Phaethon, 
a  work  hitherto  unknown  and  to  which  the  Gallery  owns  a 
pendant,  a  Jupiter  and  Callisto. 

Few  other  galleries  offer  so  good  an  opportunity  for  studying 
the  influence  of  Claude  on  Roman  landscape  painting  during 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  from  Jan  Both  to  Herman  van  Swane- 
vclt  (by  whom  the  Gallery  possesses  paintings  from  his  early 
as  well  as  his  late  period,  including  a  fine  Arch  of  Titus)  and  the 
rare  Pictro  Montanini,  by  whom  arc  two  landscapes  halfway 
between  Claude  and  Salvator  Rosa.  The  collection  would  be 
even  richer  if  the  paintings  collected  by  Nicolo  Maria  Palla- 
vicini  had  remained  in  the  family -paintings  which,  however, 
not  being  part  of  the  entail,  were  dispersed  during  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  the  greater  part  going  to  England.  Among  these, 
particular  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Portrait  of  Marcautouio 
Pasqualini  crowned  by  Apollo  by  Andrea  Sacchi,  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  Earl  Spencer  at  Althorp,  the  celebrated  Enchanted 
Castle  by  Claude,  which,  with  a  companion  work,  came  to  the 
Marchese  Pallavicini  from  the  Casa  Colonna,  and  which  later 
passed  into  various  English  collections,  and  is  now  in  the  Loyd 
Collection  at  Wantage,16  and  a  fine  series  of  works  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  mentioned  by  Pascoli.17  This  last  should  now  be  in  the 
Hermitage  in  Leningrad,  having  passed  from  the  Pallavicini  to 
Walpole,  to  be  sold  in  1777  to  Catherine  of  Russia.  Only  one 
picture  still  in  the  Gallery  derives  certainly  from  the  collection 
of  Marchese  Nicolo  Maria.  This  is  a  Still-life  by  Christian 
Berentz,  which,  according  to  Pascoli,18  was  originally  com- 
missioned by  the  celebrated  musician  Arcangelo  Corelli.  But, 
not  having  been  accepted  by  Corelli,  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Marchese,  who  had  added  to  it  some  animals  killed  during  a 
hunt  held  in  the  Pallavicini  properties  near  Rome  (No.  8).  The 
collection  of  still-life  paintings  in  the  Pallavicini  Gallery  is  of 
prime  importance.  Besides  Christian  Berentz,  by  whom  there 
are  six,  Mario  dei  Fiori,  Karel  van  Vogclaer,  Franz  Werner  von 
Tamm, '  Spadino',  and  others,  research  in  the  archives  has  resulted 
in  the  certain  identification  of  the  authors  of  some  works  asso- 
ciated with  artists  until  now  unknown  or  known  only  from  the 
mentions  of  them  in  the  old  sources : '  Brugnoli',  Pietro  Navarra, 
Zenone  Varelli.  In  fact,  this  collection  exactly  matches  that 
of  analogous  importance,  of  ''hamboctiante  and  landscapes. 
Among  the  first,  some  very  fine  ones  by  Michelangelo  Cer- 
quozzi  are  accompanied  by  at  least  five  certainly  by  Vivian o 
Codazzi,  two  by  Andrics  Both,  and  one  by  Jan  Miel.  Among 
the  second,  many  by  Caspar  Dughet  (including  some  from  the 
Casa  Colonna)  are  accompanied  by  two  excellent  ones  by 
Gaspard  van  Wittel,  eight  by  H.F.van  Lint,  a  scries  by  Andrea 
Locatelli  (who  appears  also  among  the  painters  of  'bamboc- 
ciante'),  many  by  Jan  Franz  van  Blocmcn,  including  two-thc 
Valley  of  the  Celio  and  The  Belvedere  in  the  Vatican,  signed  and 
dated  1741 -which  are  perhaps  partly  due  to  Placido  Costanzi, 
and  Roman  landscape  painting  continues  as  far  as  Paolo  Anesi, 
to  end  with  a  series  of  fresh  tempera  works  by  Luigi  Cam- 
povecchio,  of  1802. 

Of  paintings  properly  termed  'baroque',  the  Gallery  possesses 
few.  But  these  arc  of  an  exceptionally  high  quality.  Apart  from 
a  series  of  drawings  by  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini  for  the  Angels  of 

16  Sec  F.  Baldinucci,  Notizie  dei  Professori  del  Disegno  </<?  Cimabue  in  qua,  Florence, 
1681.  Ed.  Classici  Italiani,  Milan,  1812,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  13-14. 

17  L.  Pascoli,  Vite  de'Pittori,  Scultori,  ed  Architetti  Moderni,  Rome,  1736,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  141,  144.  On  this  matter  fuller  details  are  furnished  by  G.P.Bellori,  Vite  di 
Guido  Reni,  Andrea  Sacchi  e  Carlo  Maratta,  Roman  edition,  1942,  pp.  toy,  112/ 

18  L.Pascoli,  Vite  de'Pittori,  Scultori,  ed  Architetti  Moderni,  Rome,  1736,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  363/ 
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A  superb  painting  by  Claude  Lorrain,  'The  Temple  of  Venus', 
corresponding  to  No.  178  of  the  'Liber  Veritatis'  and  executed  in 
1672. 
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7.  A  sketch  by  Claude, '  Apollo  and  the  Seasons  dancing  to  the  music 
of  Time',  signed  and  dated  1662.  8.  'Still-life,'  by  Christian  Berentz, 
the  only  picture  still  in  the  Pallavicini  Gallery  which  certainly 
derives  from  the  Marchese  Nicolo  Maria  Collection. 
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9.  'The  Conversion  of  S.Paul,' 
one  of  six  paintings  in  the  Gallery 
by  Luca  Giordano.  10. '  Christ,'  by 
Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  II.  Of 
two  masterpieces  by  the  German- 
Neapolitan,  Johann  Heinrich 
Schoenfeld,  this  one  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a  fanciful  view  of  Capri 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  12. 
'Maria  Camilla  Pallavicini,'  by 
Benedetto  Luti.  13  'Portrait  of  a 
Man'  (Nicolo  Pallavicini  ?),  by  Sir 
Anthony  van  Dyck  and  showing 
all  the  characteristics  of  his 
Genoese  period. 


the  Ponte  Sanf 'Angela,  already  published,  together  with  a  further 
drawing  for  a  Holy  Family,1*  and  apart  from  the  works  by 
Baciccia,  Maratta,  Giuseppe  Chiari  (one  of  the  sketches  for  the 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  di  Paola  in  Rome),  Laz- 
zaro  Baldi,  Sebastiano  Conca,  Francesco  Solimena,  and  Sublcyras, 
the  chief  interest  lies  in  six  paintings  by  Luca  Giordano.  A 
Communion  of  the  Apostles  (perhaps  the  smaller  first  version  for 
the  altar-piece  in  the  Cathedral  of  Sessa  Aurunca),  a  Death  of 
Lucretia  and  a  Judgement  of  Paris  (perhaps  from  the  painter's 
Florentine  period)  and  two  huge  canvases  of  the  Conversion  of 
S.Paul  (No.  9)  and  the  Death  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  These  have 
affinities  with  the  great  fresco  by  Pictro  da  Cortona  in  the 
Palazzo  Barberini,  and  of  which  there  are  versions,  though  with 
some  variations,  in  the  Casita  of  the  Escorial,  while  the  sketch 
19  See  L.  Grassi,  Storia  del  Disegno,  Rome,  1947,  No.  70. 


for  the  Conversion  is  in  the  Musc'e  du  Perigord  at  Perigueux. 
Works  by  Gian  Domenico  Cerrini,  Jacques  Courtois,  Christian 
Reder,  Adrien  Manglard,  Marco  Benefial,  and  three  drawings 
by  Carlo  Fontana  must  go  unmentioncd  so  that  place  may  be 
found  for  the  splendid  Portrait  of  Maria  Camilla  Pallavicini 
(No.  12)  painted  by  Benedetto  Luti  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  but  whose  colour  harmonies  and  human 
understanding  are  none  the  less  Goyesquc  for  having  been 
painted  before  Goya. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  French  sixteenth- 
century  works  in  the  collection.  There  arc  only  two  Spanish 
pictures:  a  Beggar  by  Pedro  Nunez  de  Villaviciencio,  and  the 
spectacular  Quarrel  by  Diego  Velazquez,  datable  about  1630, 
published  by  Roberto  Longhi.20  The  collection  is  richer  in 
-"  Scr  R.  Longhi,  111  Paragone,  No.  1,  January,  1950,  p.  2R,  l'ls.  1-6. 
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Flemish  and  Dutch  seventeenth-century  works:  Paul  Brill, 
Breenbergh,  Otto  Marscus,  Leonard  Bramer,  a  series  of  small 
still-life  paintings  by  Jan  van  Kesscl,  two  signed  animal  subjects 
by  David  Teniers  III,  as  well  as  two  canvases  by  the  German- 
Neapolitan,  Johann  Heinrich  Schocnfcld,  perhaps  his  master- 
pieces, one  of  which  (No.  u)  may  be  interpreted  as  a  fanciful 
view  of  Capri  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

When  Peter  Paul  Rubens  went  to  Genoa  in  the  suite  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  in  1607,  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Pallavicini.  He 
thus  began  a  long  period  of  friendship  with  the  Marchese 
Nicolo,  of  which  the  Circumcision  in  the  church  of  Sant'- 
Ambrogio  in  Genoa,  already  completed  by  the  painter  for 
Nicolo  Pallavicini,  is  the  outstanding  record.  In  1620  the 
Marchese  commissioned  from  Rubens  the  Miracle  of  S.  Ignatius 
for  the  same  church,  and  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the 
scries  of  tapestry  cartoons  of  the  History  of  Decimus  Mus  in  the 
Liechtenstein  Gallery,  which  the  documents  state  to  have  been 
ordered  by  certains  nobles  genois,  may  be  connected  with  the 
Pallavicini.  It  is  quite  certain  that  on  the  23rd  March,  [618,  the 
agent  of  the  Pallavicini  in  Antwerp,  Andrea  Picheneotti.  stood 
as  godfather  for  the  second  son  of  the  painter,  called  Nicolas  in 
honour  of  the  Genoese  Maecenas.21  His  features  may  perhaps  be 
distinguished  in  a  work  of  Van  Dyck's  Italian  period,  now 
reduced  to  a  fragment,  but  which  shows  all  the  characteristics  of 
style  of  the  artist's  Genoese  portraits  (No.  13).  The  Gallery  also 
owes  another  group  of  works  by  Rubens  to  the  friendship  be- 
tween Nicolo  Pallavicini  and  the  artist.  These  are  rare  111  Italy, 
except  for  works  from  the  period  of  the  painter's  Italian  residence 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  will  of  Giovanni  Battista  Pallavicini  (the  son 
of  Nicolo)  drawn  up  in  Antwerp  in  1665,  are  listed  the  Twelve 
Apostles  and  the  Christ  now  in  the  Gallery,  and  which,  in  all 
21  See  M.Rooses,  Rubens,  sa  vie  et  sis  oeuvres,  Paris,  1903,  pp.  160,  245,  266. 
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probability,  formed  the  same  scries  that  Rubens  offered  to  Sir 
Dudley  Carlcton  in  161 8  as  workshop  versions  that  he  had 
himself  entirely  retouched.  The  Pallavicini  scries  (particularly 
important,  since  it  permits  of  a  positive  identification  of  the 
Christ,  missing  from  the  set  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Lerma, 
now  in  the  Prado,  except  for  the  Christ  which  is  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ottawa)  shows  signs  of  collaboration  between  the 
master  and  his  pupils,  above  all  in  the  unequal  quality  of  the 
thirteen  panels,  some  of  which  deserve  detailed  study  in  order 
that  the  various  hands  may  be  identified  (No.  10).  Another 
Rubens  in  the  Gallery  is  a  half-length  portrait  of  Helene  Four- 
ment  in  her  wedding  dress,  which  is  a  version  of  the  large  painting 
in  the  Alte  Pinacothek  in  Munich.  If  this  is,  in  fact,  a  shop  work, 
then  it  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  that  Rubens's 
pupils  ever  created.22 

Even  from  so  rapid  a  survey  as  this,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  an  idea,  however  approximate,  of  the 
Pallavicini  Gallery,  one  of  the  largest  Italian  private  collections, 
and  the  last  of  the  great  Roman  galleries  to  be  subjected  to 
critical  analysis.  Protected  by  the  Italian  laws  ol  entail,  and  thus 
with  its  integrity  assured  for  ever,  it  has  the  good  fortune  to 
find  in  the  present  Pallavicini  princes  owners  inspired  by  an 
unusual  interest  111  the  Arts.  To  their  courtesy  and  their  curiosity 
about  the  history  of  the  arts  in  bygone  times  is  due  the  critical 
catalogue,  prepared  by  the  present  writer,  in  which  every  work 
in  the  Collection  will  be  reproduced  and  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  commentary.  There,  research  into  the  archives  is 
joined  to  the  opinions  that  have  so  generously  been  contributed 
by  the  major  critics  and  connoisseurs  of  European  painting 
from  such  scholars  as  Bernard  Berenson,  Roberto  Longhi,  Max 
J.  Friedlander,  Denis  Malum  and  Philip  Pouncey. 
22  Sec  C.Norris,  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  1953,  p.  10K. 
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Talavera  dePueblaPottery 

in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Franz  M  aver 

BY  YVONNE  HACKENBROCH 


THE  art  of  the  potter  is  one  of  the  oldest  indigenous  crafts  of  Mexico, 
where  unglazed  clay  vessels  and  figures  are  known  from  early  Mayan 
times.  During  the  later  Sixteenth  Century,  soon  after  the  Spanish  conquest, 
the  import  of  glazed  pottery  from  the  mother  country  created  a  new  aware- 
ness of  the  artistic  and  practical  possibilities  of  the  old,  familiar,  material, 
whilst  the  growing  knowledge  of  Chinese  porcelain  contributed  also  in 
bringing  about  a  renewed  pursuit  of  this  ancient  art.  Soon  the  Mexican 
potter  was  able  to  combine  Eastern  and  Western  elements  of  style  in  a 
synthesis  of  great  originality,  as  exemplified  by  the  following  pieces  of 
Pucbla  pottery,  chosen  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Franz  Mayer  of  Mexico 
City. 

The  knowledge  of  glazed  pottery  in  Mexico  was  introduced  by  Spanish 
Dominican  friars,  familiar  with  the  work  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  who  were 
assigned  in  1532  to  their  new  monastery  at  Puebla,  a  town  founded  by  the 
Spaniards,  seventy-five  miles  south-east  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Here  they 
started  the  process  of  glazing  pottery,  so  that  Spaniards  living  in  the  New 
World  were  no  longer  dependent  upon  imported  pottery  for  their  domestic 
needs  and  for  the  embellishment  of  their  colonial  homes.  Meanwhile  in- 
creasing quantities  of  Chinese  porcelain  reached  Mexico  via  Manila  and  the 
port  of  Acapulco.  This  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  5th  December,  1573, 
written  by  the  Viceroy,  Don  Martin  Enriqucs,  to  King  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
mentioning  recent  Chinese  imports  which  included  faience  (loza).  The 
countless  variations  of  Chinese  motives  found  on  Mexican  pottery  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  reveal  the  ambiguity  of  these  parallel 
influences,  derived  simultaneously  from  Chinese  originals  and  from  Tala- 
vera de  la  Reina  wares,  decorated  in  pseudo-Chinese  or  contemporary 
Spanish  style. 

To  Puebla,  or  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  (the  Town  of  the  Angels),  Spanish 
potters  from  Talavera  began  to  journey  and  congregate,  to  operate 
workshops  in  which  glazed  ware  for  local  markets  was  produced.  By  1653 
the  maiolica  industry  of  Puebla  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  a 
potters'  guild  was  established  to  regulate  not  only  the  preparation  of  clays 
and  glazes  and  determine  the  character  of  decoration,  but  also  to  demand 
the  signing  of  each  item  with  the  potter's  initials,  and  to  determine  prices 
according  to  quality.  The  finest  ceramics  then  made  were  imitations  of 
Talavera  pottery,  decorated  with  figures  and  foliage  tinted  in  as  many  as 
five  colours,  though  blue  monochrome  prevailed  at  all  times. 

The  success  of  this  ceramic  enterprise  at  Puebla  is  revealed  in  enthusiastic 
commentaries  by  contemporaries  who  proudly  compared  the  local  ware 
with  Spanish  originals  from  Talavera,  and  with  the  as  yet  unsurpassed 
blue-and-white  porcelain  from  China.  Such  enthusiasm  did  much  to 
encourage  local  productions.  It  promoted  the  formation  of  the  Puebla 
style,  born  of  the  Mexican  potter's  unspoiled  zest  for  bold  effects,  and  his 
complete  freedom  trom  laborious  pedantry. 

The  earliest  examples  of  Talavcra-style  pottery  from  Puebla  include  tiles 
and  vessels  upon  which  the  ornamentation  is  tattoed,  and  later  on  rudely 
painted  in  dots  and  dashes  of  dark  blue.  The  output  of  tiles  was  prolific. 
There  is  hardly  a  church,  a  patrician  residence,  or  a  fountain  in  the  district 
of  Puebla,  without  a  medley  of  glazed  tiles  which  lend  their  own  character 
to  the  picturesque  streets  of  the  town.  More  ambitious  creations  are  the  very 
rare  figures  in  the  round,  plates,  basins  and  vessels,  including  a  variety  of 
vases  and  flower-pots  of  generous  proportions,  such  as  one  would  come  to 
expect  in  a  region  of  sun-drenched  gardens,  of  perennials  and  flowering 
trees. 

The  blue  monochrome  of  early  Puebla  wares  was  derived  from  China, 
where  blue  was  the  favourite  colour  during  the  period  of  the  Ming  Dynasty. 
This  preference  was  adopted  by  European  potters.  In  Italy,  the  oak-leaf 
jars  of  Tuscany  and  the  Medici  porcelain  of  Florence  show  blue  mono- 


chrome decoration,  and  in  Spain  the  potters  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina  applied 
blue  more  frequently  than  any  other  colour.  Elsewhere  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Delft,  Rouen  and  St.  Cloud,  blue  maintained  its  popularity  as 
favourite  colour  until  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

A  basin  of  the  later  Seventeenth  Century  (No.  3),  featuring  exotic  and 
domestic  birds  in  hues  of  yellow,  green  and  blue  outlined  in  black,  is 
among  the  rare  polychrome  wares  of  Puebla.  Chinese  phoenixes  alternate 
with  native  turkeys,  amidst  floral  sprays  which  are  reminiscent  of  Chinese 
primus,  whilst  the  black  line  ornaments  in  the  interspaces  recall  contem- 
porary Spanish  lacework.  The  entire  decoration  is  rendered  with  a  lightness 
of  touch  rarely  found  elsewhere  in  Puebla  pottery,  where  strong  blues  or 
contrasting  bright  colours  prevail.  The  tonality  of  this  plate  in  Mr.  Mayer's 
collection  may  have  been  suggested  by  Chinese  silks  and  brocades,  with 
patterns  woven  in  softly  modulated,  complementary  colours. 

A  four-sided  bottle  (No.  5),  made  at  Puebla  about  1680,  reveals  an  even 
stronger  influence  from  China,  both  in  shape  and  in  decoration.  Floral 
motives,  interspersed  with  birds  and  animals,  are  painted  in  monochrome 
blue,  in  a  manner  less  subtle  though  more  forceful  than  the  Chinese 
prototype. 

An  oblong  plate  of  shaped  outlines  in  Mr.  Mayer's  collection  combines 
Chinese  and  Hispanic  elements  of  style.  Made  circa  1700,  it  may  have 
served  as  a  barber's  basin,  though  the  attenuated  proportions  would  seem 
to  be  in  contradiction  with  any  practical  considerations.  The  shape  was 
inspired  by  European  silver  and  pewter  plates,  of  a  type  not  uncommon 
in  Spain  and  other  European  countries.  The  decoration,  with  frequently 
repeated  phoenixes  and  chrysanthemums,  painted  in  two  shades  of  blue, 
reconciles  the  floral  style  of  Chinese  export  ware  with  motives  of  Western 
imagery,  such  as  the  winged  mermaid  with  cornucopia  at  the  centre  of  the 
plate. 

Characteristic  of  eighteenth-century  Talavera  de  Puebla  ware  is  a  large, 
barrel-shaped  vessel  decorated  in  two  shades  of  blue  and  some  mauve. 
Chinese  musicians,  playing  European  instruments,  appear  between  con- 
ventionalized Chinese  floral  medallions.  The  figures  are  placed  upon  sprays 
of  flowers.  In  complete  disregard  of  all  laws  of  gravity,  they  move  in  a 
Utopia,  where  flowers  and  music  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
aesthetical  sensibilities.  These  figures  arc  executed  in  a  dotted  manner,  con- 
trasting thereby  with  the  medallions  and  floral  details,  painted  in  thickly 
applied  blue,  silhouetted  in  slight  relief  against  the  creamy-white  back- 
ground. 

Armorial  shields  and  devices,  which  command  an  important  place  in  the 
decoration  of  Spanish  and  other  European  pottery,  are  quite  exceptional 
in  Mexico,  since  titles  and  privileges  of  nobility  were  not  usually  conferred 
upon  the  native  population.  Therefore,  the  globular  vase  with  armorial 
shield  (No.  6)  is  of  particular  interest.  Moreover,  the  inscription -para  el 
rdo.  padre  joan  de  zalazar  ano  de  1732-firmly  establishes  the  date  of 
this  vessel,  a  fortuitous  and  rare  occurrence  on  Puebla  ware.  In  colonial 
countries  like  Mexico,  changes  of  style  are  slow,  due  to  fewer  variations  of 
artistic  expressions.  Consequently  the  exact  date  of  a  work  of  art  is  often 
difficult  to  determine:  unlike  in  Europe,  where  fashions,  dictated  by  court 
and  society,  change  continuously,  and  where  works  of  art  either  promote 
or  follow  the  latest  tides  of  taste. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  highly  conventionalized 
Chinese  flower  decoration  formed  a  characteristic  feature  of  Puebla 
pottery,  frequently  serving  as  framework  for  European  motives.  This  com- 
bination occurs  on  a  bottle  of  circa  1775  decorated  with  Oriental  flowers, 
enclosing  a  cherub's  head.  The  neck  of  the  vessel,  moreover,  is  decorated 
with  a  scale-pattern,  reminiscent  of  Italian  Renaissance  maiolica,  particu- 
larly of  designs  characteristic  of  the  School  of  Siena.  The  cherub's  head,  as 
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central  motive,  had  a  great  vogue  at  Puebla,  not  only  on  vessels  and  plates, 
out  also  on  tiles  for  churches  and  chapels. 

Another  influence,  the  Hispano-Moresque,  is  occasionally  felt  at  Puebla. 
The  star-shaped  centre  decoration  of  a  fluted  dish  (No.  i),  made  during  the 
first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  is  derived  from  Moorish  sources, 
introduced  to  Mexico  through  the  mtermediacy  of  Spain;  although  the 
basic  shape  would  also  seem  to  bear  some  relationship  to  Italian  Renais- 
sance designs,  familiar  from  the  Medici  porcelain  of  Florence. 

The  flat  surface  of  tile  invited  the  pottery  painter  to  follow  his  natural 
talent  and  ability  without  restraint  imposed  by  conventions  or  tradition. 
Hence  the  many  light-hearted  representations  (No.  2)  of  birds  displaying 
their  feathers,  of  flowers  unfolding  their  multi-coloured  petals,  of  local 
musicians  no  longer  in  fancy  dress  of  distant  China,  and  of  other  contem- 
porary figures  following  their  various  pursuits.  Executed  in  many  gay 
hues,  these  tiles  convey  some  of  the  colourful  atmosphere  of  Mexican 
houses,  with  patios  and  fountains  bathed  in  sunshine,  where  the  glazed  cool 
surface  of  tiles  helps  to  dispel  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Talavera  de  Puebla  figures  are  exceedingly  rare  and  appear  to  have  been 
exclusively  confined  to  statuettes  of  saints.  Rendered  with  baroque  pathos, 
they  complement  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  Spanish-baroque  churches 
of  the  period.  The  technical  difficulties  involved  in  the  firing  process  were 


considerable,  and  fear  of  contortion  or  collapse  in  the  kiln  was  frequently 
justified.  Rarely  and  reluctantly,  therefore,  did  the  potter  attempt  the 
difficult  task  of  modelling  statues,  and  only  very  few  of  them  are  known  to 
survive.  These  were  conceived  in  free  competition  with  Spanish  prototypes 
of  polychromed  wood,  imported  and  thereafter  imitated  in  Mexico,  as  the 
demand  for  devotional  art  increased. 

The  statue  of  St.  Anthony  (No.  4)  in  Mr.  Mayer's  collection  is  among  the 
few  known  examples  of  eighteenth-century  origin.  The  saint,  standing 
upon  the  original  glazed  base,  is  represented  in  monk's  habit.  The  Christ- 
child  which  he  formerly  supported  is  lost.  The  adopted  Spanish-baroque 
style  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  potter  who,  however,  aimed  at 
preserving  the  conventionalism  of  religious  imagery,  as  introduced  to 
Mexico  from  Spain  by  those  monastic  orders  of  which  St.  Anthony  was 
founder  and  patron. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  creative  impulses  of 
Puebla  potters  decreased,  as  a  local  market  was  assured  to  them  and  the  fear 
of  foreign  competition  disappeared.  The  industry  continues  to  this  day, 
producing  pottery  of  the  traditional  blue-and-white  floral  type;  although 
not  of  the  same  individual  intensity  which  distinguished  the  earlier  work  of 
Puebla  potters,  as  represented  in  Mr.  Mayer's  collection,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Mexico. 


1.  Plate  with  star-shaped  centre,  circa  1725.  2.  Four  tiles:  'Musician'  (signature  'F'),  circa  1700;  'Lamb,'  circa  1700;  'Centaur,'  circa  1675; 
'Huntsman,'  circa  1675.  3.  Basin  with  white  ground,  light  blue  decoration,  yellow-green  animals  and  black  line  decoration,  circa  1675. 
4.  Figure  of '  St.  Anthony',  circa  1700.  5.  Four-sided  bottle,  made  at  Puebla  circa  1680.  6.  Inscribed  globular  vase  with  armorial  shield  of 
the  Carthusian  order,  dated  1732. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

The  Rous  Roll  :  Portrait  of  an  unpopular  Don  :  Neglected 
Collection  :  Turkenlouis  Exhibition  :  Flower  Brooches 


THE  British  Museum  has  just  acquired  the 
long-lost  '  Rous  Roll ',  a  chronicle  roll  cele- 
brating the  holders  of  the  Earldom  of  Warwick 
and  its  association  with  the  reigning  sovereigns. 
It  was  first  recorded  by  Horace  Walpole  in  a 
letter  to  Thomas  Gray,  the  poet,  in  1768,  when 
Walpole  had  just  published  his  Historic  Doubts 
011  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  the  Third;  it 
was  published  in  facsimile  in  1859;  and  lastly  it 
was  noted  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission in  1(870  in  its  report  on  the  Duke  of 
Manchester's  manuscripts  at  Kimbolton  Castle. 
Since  that  date  it  has  been  lost  to  sight. 

Now  on  exhibition  in  the  Grenville  Library, 
the  roll  takes  its  name  from  John  Rous,  the 
Chantry  Priest  of  Guy's  Cliff  near  Warwick, 
who  was  born  in  141 1  and  died  in  1491.  Its 
purpose  was  to  record  the  fortunes  and  deeds  of 
the  long  line  of  those  who  had  held  the  War- 
wick earldom  and  more  particularly  to  celebrate 
its  association  with  Richard  III,  whose  queen 
was  Anne  Neville,  the  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury  and,  by  right 
of  his  wife,  Earl  of  Warwick,  famous  to  posterity 
as  'Warwick  the  King-Maker'.  The  roll  there- 
fore was  made  before  Richard  Ill's  defeat  and 
death  at  Bosworth  in  1485,  and,  as  it  records  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  1477,  it  must 
belong  in  its  present  form  to  the  period  between 


those  years.  It  is,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  a  Yorkist 
document. 

Some  twenty-four  feet  long  it  contains  no 
fewer  than  sixty-four  figures,  delicately  executed 
in  pen-and-ink,  each  accompanied  by  the  appro- 
priate badges  and  insignia,  and  having  over  his 
or  her  head  a  banner  of  arms.  Below  is  a  brief 
biography  (in  English)  recording  each  person's 
deeds,  character  and  aspirations". 

Here,  in  the  text,  are  recorded  by  Rous  (per- 
haps partly  in  his  own  hand)  facts,  or  stories 
gathered  by  him  from  histories  or  local  tradition, 
about  the  ancestors  (mythical  and  otherwise)  of 
the  contemporary  earls,  or  about  Kings  who  had 
made  generous  donations  to  the  town  of  War- 
wick. These  Rous,  a  zealous  antiquary,  had 
gathered  from  many  sources.  Here,  too,  are 
portrayed  Richard  1 1 1  and  his  queen ;  Warwick 
the  King-Maker;  Sir  Richard  Bcauchamp,  13th 
Earl,  the  protector  of  Henry  VI  during  his 
minority,  the  child-King  being  shown  supported 
on  the  left  arm  of  his  protector;  the  Sir  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  12th  Earl  (died  1401)  who  built  the 
beautiful  choir  of  St. Mary's  at  Warwick;  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth;  and  so  on,  stretching  back 
through  a  long  line  of  mythical  personages  in- 
cluding that  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  who  slew 
Colbrond  the  Danish  giant  and  who  founded  the 
hermitage  at  Guy's  Cliff.  But  it  has,  unfortun- 


ately, no  portrait  of  John  Rous  himself.  For  that 
we  must  go  to  the  second  roll  which  Rous  com- 
piled and  which,  since  1786,  has  been  one  of  the 
treasured  possessions  of  the  College  of  Arms. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  absence  of  the  Rous 
portrait,  this  roll  is  of  immense  interest  and 
value -for  its  artistic  achievement  (English 
drawings  of  the  period  round  about  1480  are 
very  rare);  for  the  legends  and  traditions  en- 
shrined in  Rous's  text;  and  for  its  heraldry. 
This  consists  not  only  of  the  painted  banners  of 
arms  and  the  armorial  surcoats  worn  by  many 
ot  the  figures,  but  also  of  the  badges  and  insignia 
that  accompany  them-Richard  III  and  his 
White  Boar,  the  King-Maker  with  the  Green 
Eagle  of  Monthemer  and  Pied  Bull  of  Neville, 
and  Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of  Surrey,  with  the 
White  Hart  of  his  half-brother,  Richard  II. 

In  view  of  its  associations  with  the  town  of 
Warwick  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  will  in  the  near  future  lend 
the  roll  for  temporary  exhibition  there. 

Neglected  Czernin  Collection 

AMOST  impressive,  but  much  neglected, 
exhibition  of  paintings  was  opened  this 
year  in  the  seventeenth-century  rooms  of  the 
Salzburg  archi-episcopal  Residenz:  the  majority 
ot  pictures  from  the  collection  of  Count 
Czernin,  now  on  loan  to  Salzburg  for  sixteen 
years. 

Count  Johann  Rudolf  (1757-1845),  writes  Dr. 
Ley,  grew  up  at  the  court  of  his  uncle,  the  Arch- 
bishop Hicronymus  Count  Collerado,  where 
often  he  must  have  heard  Mozart  conduct  and 
play.  After  the  usual  Grand  Tour  the  young 
courtier  began  to  form  a  collection  in  Vienna - 
the  last  of  the  great  princely  collections  of 
baroque  and  eighteenth-century  Vienna  which 
reflects,  on  the  one  hand,  the  still  lingering 
interest  in  Mannerist  and  baroque  French, 
Flemish,  and  Italian  painters,  but  equally  strongly 
the  recently  awakened  enthusiasm  tor  Dutch 
landscape,  narrative  genre,  and  still-life,  aspects 
of  the  art  of  a  Protestant  country  emphatically 
rejected  by  the  Habsburgs.  He  bought  the 
famous  Vermeer,  The  Artist  in  his  Studio,  at  a 
time  when  the  artist's  name  was  quite  forgotten, 
and  pictures  by  Rembrandt,  Potter,  Cuyp, 
Metsu,  and  the  Ruisdaels. 

But  his  interests  were  far  from  one-sided.  A 
Diirer;  a  portrait  by  Titian;  the  dramatic  and 
luminous  Rubens  panel,  The  Holy  Women  at 
the  Grave,  admired  by  Burckhardt;  Joos  van 
Clcve's  The  Virgin  Praying,  filled  with  pro- 
found, devout  stillness,  not  well  known,  but 
among  the  painter's  greatest  achievements;  the 
endearing  portrait  of  a  sleeping  child,  by 
Strozzi,  priest  and  painter  ot  courtesans  and 
cognoscenti;   and    Gaspard    Poussin's  spacious 
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heroic  Campagna  landscape;  were  amongst  the 
nine  hundred  masterpieces  selected  with  such 
catholic  taste  by  Czcrnin,  who  was  to  become 
the  president  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Fine 
Art  and  in  charge  of  all  the  Imperial  collections. 

Many  other  subjects  reveal  the  Count's  wide 
interests:  the  superbly  sophisticated  portrait  of 
the  sculptor  Duquesnoy  (//  Fiammingo)  by 
Blanchard,  a  rhetorically  powerful  symbol  of 
the  Mannerist's  pride  in  his  virtu;  Rembrandt's 
mother  praying,  all  piety  turned  inwards,  with 
the  carmine-red  veil  glowing  against  the  sombre 
background;  de  Witte's  and  Berckhcyde's 
classic  renderings  of  architectural  space  and 
atmosphere;  and  Jan  Brueghel's  piercing  picture 
depth  in  his  gleaming  village  landscape. 

Recently  the  collection  became  the  subject  of 
family  litigation.  Then  the  palace  in  Vienna  was 
heavily  bombed.  The  Vermeer  (now  back  in 
Vienna)  was  sold  to  Hitler  for  his  projected 
'Fiihrermuseum',  and  the  portraits  by  Diirer  and 
Titian  went  to  the  United  States.  But  Count 
Eugen  fought  hard  to  keep  the  essential  part  of 
the  collection  away  from  the  selling  part  of  the 
family,  and,  to  save  it,  lent  it  to  the  Residenz- 
Gallerie  at  Salzburg.  There  the  authorities  look 
after  the  hanging  and  cleaning  of  the  paintings. 
After  all  these  efforts  it  appears  the  more  be- 
wildering that  the  recent  opening  of  the 
collection-not  deprived  of  the  intimacy  of  a 
virtuoso's  cabinet-has  not  received  the  interest 
it  deserves. 

Thomas  Bray:  Unpopular  Don 

TW  O  centuries  ago,  writes  Dr.  W.  O.  Hassall, 
Thomas  Bray  was  one  of  the  best  hated  men 
at  Oxford  University,  except  in  his  own  College 
of  Exeter  where  his  portrait  hangs.  In  the  hotly 
contested  election  of  1754  he  had  acted  upon 
his  deplorable  Whig  sentiments,  like  the  other 
fellows  of  Exeter,  and,  thanks  perhaps  mostly  to 
him,  the  College  had  enabled  the  Whig  voters 
from  the  country  to  avoid  the  Tory  forces  by 
taking  a  short  cut  through  the  College  to  record 
their  votes.  The  Tories  suggested  that  bribery 
and  strong  drink  were  received  in  the  College. 
The  Whigs  said  that  only  supporters  had  been  let 
in,  and  that  if  any  paused  on  their  passage  it 
would  have  been  but  to  visit  the  chapel. 

A  scurrilous  pamphlet  war  was  waged.  In 
this  a  prominent  part  was  played  by  a  dis- 
creditable amour  in  which  Tory  malice  alleged 
that  Bray  had  participated  on  his  way  across 
Shotover.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth, 
Bray  and  his  mistress  figured  as  Folly  and  Stupid- 
ity in  an  Oxford  print,  despite  the  irrelevance  of 
the  charge. 

The  Tories  foretold  rapid  promotion  for 
Bray  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Macclesfield  and  his 
Whig  friends  and  they  were  not  surprised  to  see 
Bray  receive  in  succession  Rectory,  Canonry 
■  mil  Deanery  and  eventually  the  Rectorship  ol 
his  College. 

At  the  time  of  the  1754  Oxfordshire  election 
Bray  had  been  curate  of  Wheatley  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  in  the  Poll  Books  that  all  tin- 
voters  resident  in  the  place  voted  Tory  against 
the  wrishes  of  their  zealous  curate  and  of  his  ally, 
Mr.Schutz,  in  the  big  house  at  Shotover.  But 
perhaps  we  shall  never  know  whether  tins  was 


from  some  lingering  Jacobite  sentiments  in 
favour  of  divine  right,  or  factious  opposition  to 
the  authorities  in  their  own  region.  Anyhow,  the 
adjoining  village  of  Horspath  voted  Whig. 

Five  Centuries  of  British  Timekeeping 

TH  E  gracious  surroundings  of  the  restored 
Drawing  Room  of  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Lon- 
don, which  recently  housed  the  Five  Centuries 
of  British  Timekeeping  Exhibition,  brought 
together  some  of  the  most  important  English 
timepieces  in  existence.  While  many  of  them, 
reports  J.F.Hayward,  were  familiar  from  the 
literature  ot  horology,  the  opportunity  to  in- 
spect them  closely  was  invaluable.  Amongst  the 
pieces  that  are  not  normally  readily  accessible  to 
visitors  was  the  famous  bracket  clock  of  Henry 
VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn  from  the  Library  of 
Windsor  Castle.  This  must  be  the  earliest  sur- 
viving clock  of  its  type  made  in  England,  though 
it  was  probably  the  work  of  one  of  the  numerous 
foreign  craftsmen  who  were  employed  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII.  It  has,  unfortunately, 
undergone  a  great  deal  of  alteration.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  it  was 
provided  with  a  new  dial  and  movement,  and 
later  the  movement  was  further  modified  by 
the  addition  of  a  pendulum,  since  removed.  Its 
importance  resides,  therefore,  in  its  beautiful 
case,  which,  apart  from  the  addition  of  finials 
in  seventeenth-century  taste  along  the  cresting 
ot  fleurs-de-lis,  and  the  new  dial,  is  in  original 
condition.  It  is  of  most  handsome  Renaissance 
design,  and  the  engraving  of  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Tudor  King  on  the  sides  is  masterly. 
The  tradition  that  it  was  presented  by  Henry 
VIII  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  their  marriage  in  1532 
is  supported  by  the  presence  of  the  initials  H  and 
A  with  true  lovers'  knots  engraved  on  the  gilt 
iron  weights,  the  survival  of  which  is  little  short 
of  miraculous.  It  may  have  been  this  clock  that 
was  described  in  the  1542  Inventory  of  West- 
minster Palace,  as  a  clock  of  gilt  copper,  giving 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  three  large  weights 
of  gilded  copper,  engraved  with  the  initials  of 
Henry  VIII  and  Queen  Anne.  The  mechanism 
showing  the  phases  of  the  moon  was  presumably 
removed  when  the  movement  was  remodelled. 

More  speculative  is  the  tradition  that  associates 
the  large  skull  watch,  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Dick  Lauder,  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is 
reputed  to  have  been  given  by  the  Queen  to 
Mary  Seaton,  one  of  her  Maids  of  Honour. 
That  the  tradition  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Eighteenth  Century  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  a  replica,  similar  in  most  respects,  but 
apparently  made  in  that  century.  This  replica, 
which  was  sold  for  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
Webster  Sale  at  Sotheby's  in  October,  1954,  has, 
however,  an  additional  inscription,  purporting 
to  show  that  it  was  presented  to  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  by  her  husband,  Francis  II,  King  of  France, 
who  died  in  1560.  Apart  from  this  addition,  the 
replica  is  so  close  a  copy  that  whoever  made  it 
must  have  had  the  original  in  his  possession  to 
serve  as  a  model.  The  first  edition  of  Britten, 
published  in  [899,  already  mentions  that  the 
tradition  regarding  the  Queen's  ownership  of 
either  of  these  skull  watches  had  been  questioned. 
The  engraved  ornament  on  the  Dick  Lauder 


Portrait  of  Thomas  Bray.  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  See  story  'Unpopular  Don' 


watch  certainly  appears  to  be  later  than  1587, 
the  year  in  which  the  Scottish  Queen  was 
executed.  The  movement  is  signed  Moysant  a 
Blots,  but  this  does  not  help  us  in  dating  it,  as 
there  were  several  watchmakers  of  this  name  in 
Blois,  covering  the  period  from  1569  until  well 
into  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
The  earliest  of  these  was  Jean  Moysant,  who  is 
recorded  between  1569  and  1589.  Strangely 
enough,  the  eighteenth-century  replica  is  signed 
Jehan  Moisant  a  Bloys,  whereas  the  authentic 
original  is  signed  Moysant  a  Blois.  Just  how  the 
maker  of  the  replica  came  to  know  the  Christian 
name  of  the  earliest  member  of  the  Blois 
watchmaker  family,  who  was  in  fact  alive 
during  the  lifetime  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  .1 
particularly  fascinating  problem.  A  number  of 
other  silver  skull  watches  exist  but  are  mostly 
considered  to  be  of  seventeenth-century  date. 

The  exhibition  provided  another  problem- 
piece  in  the  table-clock  of  exceptionally  high 
quality  bearing  the  double  signature  A.  Eroinantirl 
Fecit  and  Eduardus  East  Londini.  The  movement 
is  of  unusual  construction,  with  the  escapement 
placed  between  the  going  and  striking  trains  in 
an  extremely  inaccessible  position.  The  case  is 
of  the  highest  quality  with  finely  chased  silver 
caryatids  forming  the  corner  pieces,  and  with 
engravings  after  Hollar  on  the  sides.  The  coin- 
mission,  which  led  to  the  collaboration  ot  the 
two  most  distinguished  clockmakers  ot  their 
day,  must  have  been  an  important  one  indeed. 
Amongst  the  long-case  clocks  were  such  aristo- 
crats of  their  kind  as  the  Tompion  witli  the 
cipher  of  William  1 1 1  from  the  Sykes  Collection, 
and  a  magnificent  day  and  night  clock  with 
calendar  work  by  John  Elicott. 

Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  timepieces  shown  were 
in  excellent  condition,  but  the  less  satisfactory 
state  of  some  called  to  mind  the  responsibility 
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(Left)  Detail  of  saddle-plate,  silver-gilt  enriched  with  niello.  Turkish,  seventeenth-century. 
(Above)  Schabrack.  Blue  velvet  set  with  silver-gilt  plaques.  Turkish,  before  1687.  Both 
items  from  the  Turkenlouis  Exhibition,  Karlsruhe. 


devolving  on  those  who  own  historic  clocks.  A 
clock  or  watch  is  not  like  a  piece  of  furniture 
that  can  safely  be  left  to  develop  a  beautiful 
patina  under  the  influence  of  time  and  dust.  It 
has  a  complex  and  delicate  mechanism,  which 
requires  skilled  attention  from  time  to  time  if  it 
is  to  survive  the  passage  of  the  centuries. 

Turkenlouis  at  Karlsruhe 

OF  the  two  great  commanders  of  the  Euro- 
pean armies  in  the  wars  of  the  late  Seven- 
teenth Century  against  the  Turks,  the  first, 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  was  commemorated 
by  an  exhibition  in  his  former  palace  of  the 
Belvedere  in  1933.  The  memory  of  the  second, 
Markgraf  Ludwig  Wilhelm  of  Baden,  was 
recalled  recently  in  a  most  comprehensive  and 
ambitious  exhibition,  held  in  the  Orangery  of 
the  Karlsruhe  Schloss,  the  Schloss  itself  having 
been  burnt  out  in  the  Allied  air-raids.  Markgraf 
Ludwig  Wilhelm,  commonly  known  as 
Turkenlouis  on  account  of  his  innumerable 
victories  against  the  Turks,  was  a  cousin  of 
Prince  Eugene,  who  was  his  junior  by  eight 
years.  Whereas,  however,  Prince  Eugene  has 
left  few  relics  of  his  victories,  Turkcnlouis's 
exploits  arc  commemorated  by  a  large  number 
of  trophies  of  Turkish  arms  and  equipment 
taken  by  him  or  members  of  his  family. 

England  was  never  much  aware  of  the  great 
battles  that  were  fought  to  save  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  Europe  from  invasion  by  the  Turk, 
and,  for  this  reason,  Turkenlouis  is  an  unfamiliar 
name  to  most  of  us.  In  fact,  however,  the  Mark- 
graf docs  have  a  small  place  in  English  history; 
tor,  after  winning  his  greatest  victory  against 
the  Turks  at  Salankamen  in  1691,  he  was  sent  to 
command  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  west  v\  hi<  I) 
were  then  resisting  the  incursions  of  the  French 
King,  Louis  XIV.  The  English  were  at  the  time 
allied  with  the  Empire  against  the  French,  and 


in  November,  1693,  the  Markgraf  travelled  to 
London  to  discuss  with  William  1 1 1  the  provision 
of  subsidies  and  additional  troops  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  French.  He  left  after  three 
months,  without  achieving  success  in  his 
mission. 

The  first  part  of  the  exhibition  illustrated  the 
historical  background  of  the  Markgraf's  life. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  was  that 
devoted  to  a  selection  of  the  works  of  art  and 
curiosity  that  were  formerly  united  in  his  castle 
of  Schlackcnwerth.  They  included  four  fine 
Cranachs,  paintings  by  Netherlands  Mannerists, 
seventeenth-century  goldsmiths'  work,  Chinese 
and  European  ceramics,  and  a  magnificent 
Fatimid  rock-crystal  fountain-jet.  Like  most  of 
these  early  collections,  the  choice  of  objects  was 
remarkably  casual,  and  curiosity  rather  than 
artistic  quality  seems  to  have  been  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  their  selection.  His  fire-arms, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  of  the  highest  quality 
and  included  a  superb  garniture  in  the  manner 
of  the  famous  Diisseldorf  gunsmith  of  the  late 
Seventeenth  Century,  Armand  Bongarde.  Ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue,  the  chiselled  ornament 
of  these  was  attributed  by  Bochcim,  the  former 
Director  of  the  Vienna  Armoury,  to  the  medal- 
list, Philipp  Christof  Becker  of  Koblenz  (1676- 
1743).  If  his  surmise  was,  in  fact,  correct,  then 
we  may  surely  attribute  the  chiselled  ornament  on 
many  other  fine  pieces  by  Bongarde  to  Becker. 

Of  the  six  hundred  numbers  of  this  exhibition, 
the  most  unusual  section,  at  any  rate  for  the  Eng- 
lish visitor,  was  the  group  of  some  two  hundred 
Turkish  weapons  and  articles  of  saddlery,  etc. 
The  Turkish  armies  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries  must  have  been  brilliant  with 
colour  and  ornament.  An  idea  of  the  splendour 
of  their  accoutrements  can  be  gained  from  the 
illustrations  to  the  catalogue.  The  most  colour- 
ful are  the  silk-covered  shields,  and  the  red  velvet 


quivers  enriched  with  embroidery  in  gold  thread. 
Equally  splendid  are  the  scries  of  horse  trappings 
(Schabrackc)  of  velvet  sewn  with  silver-gilt 
plaques.  The  decoration  of  these  plaques,  of 
which  a  very  large  number  may  adorn  a  single 
Schabrack,  is  of  exquisite  delicacy.  While  at  this 
period  the  Persians  confined  themselves  strictly 
to  abstract  ornament,  the  Turks  were  less 
pedantic  and  used  a  variety  of  naturalistic  floral 
motifs,  especially  the  wild  rose,  tulip,  carnation 
and  hyacith,  together  with  floral  scrolls  and 
fruit.  The  treatment  was  always  flat  with  no 
effort  to  achieve  plastic  effects,  but  a  certain 
effect  of  depth  did  result  from  the  frequent  use 
of  niello  as  an  additional  enrichment  to  the 
silverwork. 

While  the  finest  shields  and  saddlery  came 
from  the  collection  of  Turkenlouis  himself,  the 
most  splendid  of  the  swords  and  fire-arms  Were 
drawn  from  the  great  collections  of  trophies  of 
the  Turkish  wars  in  Munich  and  Vienna.  The 
collection  at  Karlsruhe  was  looted  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  more  precious  pieces  were  stolen,  in  particu- 
lar those  with  mounts  of  gold  and  jewels.  The 
skill  of  the  Turkish  goldsmiths  is,  however,  to 
European  eyes  more  convincingly  manifested 
in  their  chased  and  nielloed  silver  than  in  the 
barbaric  splendour  of  their  coarsely  mounted 
jewelled  sword  hilts. 

The  catalogue  of  this  exhibition  is  exemplary, 
containing  not  only  comprehensive  literary 
references  and  verbatim  extracts  from  earlier 
inventories  of  the  Turkish  and  other  collections, 
but  also  useful  introductory  essays  to  each 
section.  It  is  illustrated  with  67  plates,  of  which 
32  show  Turkish  weapons,  saddlery  and  decora- 
tive art,  and  thus  provides  an  excellent  survey 
of  a  collection  the  importance  of  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  recognized.  The  amusing  but 
flippant  cover  design  of  the  catalogue  badly 
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Wood  Anemone,  Holly,  Snowdrop  from  a  variety  of  attractive  flower  brooches  made  by  Carrington  &  Co.  Ltd.,  130  Regent  Street,  London. 


prepared  one  for  the  great  volume  of  detailed 
research  which  it  contains. 

Exclusively  Carrington 

EACH  of  the  exquisitely  formed  jewelled 
brooches  illustrated  on  this  page,  three 
examples  of  flower  brooches  designed  and 
made  exclusively  by  Carrington  &  Co.,  London, 
is  modelled  on  natural  flowers  or  fruits.  The 
greatest  possible  attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  of 
reproduction,  each  leaf  being  carved  by  hand  by 
a  highly  skilled  craftsman.  The  flowers  are  set 
with  tiny  diamonds  and  are  as  near  the  shape  of 
the  real  flower  as  setting  and  manufacture  allow. 
Amongst  other  examples  which  have  been  re- 
produced by  this  old-established  London  firm 
are  an  Acorn  brooch,  with  quartz  acorns  in  dia- 
mond cups;  Hops,  with  diamond  flowers;  Rose 
Hips,  with  coral  berries;  Violet  and  Iris,  with 
carved  amethyst  flowers;  and  a  large  Orchid 
brooch,  with  the  flower  set  with  white  and 
yellow  diamonds.  In  the  examples  here  shown : 
the  flowers  of  the  Snowdrop  are  set  with  very 
small  diamonds,  each  snowdrop  having  two  tiny 
diamonds  in  each  of  the  inner  petals.  The  leaves 
are  carved  from  nephrite.  The  Wood  Anemone 
has  a  diamond-set  open  flower,  and  three  white 
chalcedony  buds  with  diamond  tips;  the  Holly 
with  dark  red  coral  berries,  and  diamonds  set  on 
the  turned-over  part  of  the  leaves. 

An  Important  Romney 

FEW  artists  have  been  more  blighted  by 
success  than  Romney.  His  admittedly  fatuous 
passion  for  Emma  Hart  corrupted  his  genius  and 
distorted  his  fame.  It  comes  as  a  relief,  therefore, 
to  find  a  painting  such  as  the  Portrait  of  Master 
Baines  (in  the  possession  of  Sidney  F.  Sabin)  on 
page  247  which  enables  one  to  see  him  as  a 
painter  of  great  skill,  care  and  observation,  and 
so  to  be  able  to  assess  his  position  in  the  history 
of  English  art.  The  distant  range  of  Cumbrian 
mountains,  the  limpid,  unrestrained  innocence 
of  the  face,  the  Cainsborough-like  tree  and 
foliage  pattern,  are  all  remote  from  the  glib 
mannerisms  which  later  marred  his  style.  Fainted 
shortly  after  Romney's  return  to  England  from 
a  two-year  visit  to  Italy -and  there  is  a  hint 
the  Roman  baroque  in  the  composition -the 


painting  has  the  added  interest  of  being  a  por- 
trait of  one  who  later  pursued  a  successful  career 
as  a  painter.  Having  become  Romney's  pupil, 
James  Baines- he  must  have  been  eight  when 
this  picture  was  painted  in  1775 -built  for  him- 
self a  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  distinction,  and  a 
landscape  artist  of  note.  He  died  in  1837. 

Lucien  Pissarro 

LUCIEN  FISSARRO  was  born  in  1863 
j  and  died  in  1944.  His  life  therefore  straddled 
both  the  heroic  age  of  Impressionism  and  the 
more  uncertain  chapters  of  modern  art.  The 
retrospective  exhibition  of  oil  paintings,  water- 
colours  and  drawings  which  was  on  view  at  the 
O'Hana  Gallery  in  November  therefore  not 
only  documented  the  career  of  a  remarkable 
man,  but  served  to  prove  how  the  continuation 


of  the  great  tradition  of  nineteenth-century 
French  painting  infused  the  art  of  our  own  time 
with  a  vigour  and  artistic  vitality  which  rep- 
resent its  most  considerable  contribution  to 
Western  culture.  A  serious,  a  dedicated  artist, 
Fissarro  avoided  the  extremes  of  experimenta- 
tion and  atrophy;  his  worst  fault  was  a  kind  of 
visual  hesitancy. 

Design  for  a  Mace 

HPHROUGH  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
A  Goldsmiths  (Foster  Lane,  London,  E.G. 2), 
Kingston  upon  Hull  Corporation  announce  an 
Open  Competition  for  the  design  of  a  mace  'of 
genuinely  modern  feeling',  for  presentation  to 
the  University  of  Hull,  cost  not  to  exceed  £600. 
Designs  (not  later  than  17th  February,  1956)  to 
the  Clerk  to  the  Worshipful  Company. 


Eugene  Boudin.  'Trouville  Harbour,'  1 


i62  in.  Included  in  the  'Nineteenth-  and 


Twentieth-century  French  Masters'  Exhibition  at  the  Marlborough  Fine  Art  Gallery, 
17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i. 
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I.  George  II  gold  snuff-box,  3  J  inches  wide.  Mrs. Warwick  Bryant  Collection 
(Christie's).  2.  Fine  Attic  silver  Syracuse,  412  B.C.,  dekadrachm  by  the  engraver 
Kiniion  (first  type).  Richard  C.  Lockett  Collection  (Glendinning's:  for  the  world's 
auction  price  record  for  a  single  coin-^2,400).  3.  One  of  four  pairs  of  Chippendale 
girandoles,  circa  1756.  Sothcby  heirlooms  Collection  (Sotheby's).  4.  Chippendale 
mahogany  bachelor's  chest,  31  inches  wide.  F.  H.  Reed  Collection  (Christie's).  5. 
Queen  Anne  silver  tea-kettle  and  stand,  99  oz.  gross,  14^  in.  high,  by  Benjamin 
Pyne,  1709.  Sotheby  heirlooms  Collection  (Sotheby's).  6.  Mennecy  porcelain 
group,  5  inches  high.  Sir  Chester  Beatty  Collection  (Sotheby's).  7.  One  of  a  pair  of 
George  I  silver  sauce-boats,  35  oz.  3  dwt.,  by  James  Fraillon,  1717.  Mrs.  Warwick 
Bryant  Collection  (Christie's).  8.  'Head  of  the  Artist's  Wife.'  By  Jacob  Jordaens, 
drawing  in  black  and  red  chalk,  heightened  with  white,  washed  with  black, 
10  x  7|  inches.  A.G.B.  Russell  Collection  (Sotheby's).  9.  Portrait  of  Marie 
Claire  des  Champs  de  Marsilly,  Viscountess  Bolingbroke,  niece  of  Madame 


International  Sale-room 


de  Maintenon.  By  J.  M.  Nattier,  30  x  25 
inches.  Vagliano  Collection  (Christie's).  10. 
William  and  Mary  bureau  cabinet,  24 
inches  wide,  6  feet  11  inches  high,  veneered 
in  mulberry  wood,  circa  1695.  Anonymous 
collection  (Phillips,  Son  &  Neale's).  11.  'A 
Walk  in  the  Country.'  By  F.  Zuccarelli,  36^ 
X  54  in.  Sotheby  heirlooms  Collection 
( Sotheby's). 
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Books  Reviewed 


VINCENZO  CATENA:  By  Giles  Robertson: 
(Edinburgh  University  Press.  35s.  net) 

MR.  GILES  ROBERTSON  has  been 
well  advised  to  explore  the  Byways  of 
Venetian  Painting  in  the  age  of  its  greatest 
effulgence.  Bellini,  Giorgione,  Titian  have  been 
presented  from  all  angles  and  by  scholars  ot 
world  repute.  But  the  lesser  masters,  still  great 
by  ordinary  standards,  reflect,  if  not  at  first 
hand,  the  light  of  the  genius  who  fashioned 
them.  Thus  we  enjoy  much  of  Bellini's  art  in 
masters  like  Cima.  Montagna  and  Basaiti,  while 
Catena  emanates  from  the  same  source  and  then 
in  mid-life  submits  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
Giorgione.  That  was  his  finest  hour,  and  sixty 
years  ago  Mr.  Bernard  Berenson,  in  his  Venetian 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  wanting  to  define  the 
Giorgioncsquc  spirit,  could  find  no  more  fitting 
example  than  Catena's  Warrior  Adoring  the  Infant 
Christ,  in  the  National  Gallery.  He  wrote  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  'fragrant  summer  land- 
scape, enjoyed  by  a  few  quiet  people,  one  of 
whom  in  armour,  with  the  glamour  of  the 
Orient  about  him,  kneels  at  the  Virgin's  feet, 
while  a  romantic  page  holds  his  horse's  bridle'. 
In  the  Warrior  Adoring  he  perceived  the  same 
beauty  of  landscape,  colour,  light  and  'sweetness 
of  human  relationship'  as  in  Giorgione's  famous 
altar-piece  at  Castelfranco. 

Such  a  powerful  hint  to  search  after  hidden 
gold  in  the  work  of  Catena  has  now  been  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Robertson,  and  in  his  handsome 
monograph  he  assembles  forty-nine  pictures 
ascribed  to  this  master.  Much  of  the  ground- 
work had  already  been  done  by  Berenson  and 
von  Hadeln,  but  some  of  the  most  important 
of  Catena's  paintings  have  been  attributed  to 
Palma  Vecchio  by  such  distinguished  scholars  as 
Sir  Charles  Holmes  and  Collins  Baker,  while 
Venturi  invented  an  Anonimo  Belliniano.  Mr. 
Robertson  argues  his  case  convincingly  and 
establishes  a  likely  evolution  in  Catena's  oeuvre, 
moving  from  a  large,  rather  vacuous  imitation 
of  Giovanni  Bellini  to  such  inspired  Giorgion- 
esque  elevations  as  the  Martyrdo>n  of  St.  Christina, 
the  ex-Brownlow  Adoration,  the  Knoedler  Holy 
Family  in  a  Landscape,  and  the  noble  Judith  of  the 
Qucrini  Stampalia  Collection. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Robertson  that  Catena 
was  something  of  a  cultured  amateur- perhaps 
a  druggist  by  profession -but  also  a  humanist 
who  knew  the  great  scholars,  poets,  ecclesiastics 
of  his  time,  such  as  Pietro  Bembo,  who  men- 
tions his  name  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Bergamo.  A  curious  inscription  on  the  back  of 
Giorgione's  portrait  of  Laura,  in  the  Vienna 
Museum,  describes  Giorgione  in  a  baffling  re- 
version of  fact  as  'cholcga  de  maistro  vicenzo 
chacna',  his  colleague  instead  of  his  master,  and 
the  author  suggests  that,  at  about  1506,  Catena 
gave  Giorgione  material  support,  and  for  a  short 
period  was  in  fact  his  associate,  also  introducing 
him  into  humanist  circles. 

Mr.   Robertson  has  carefully  collated  the 


available  material  on  Vincenzo  Catena  and 
conscientiously  argued  each  attribution.  In  the 
process  the  book  loses  a  little  in  attraction  for  the 
general  reader  who  thirsts  after  pages  of  en- 
thusiastic comprehension  such  as  Mr.  Beren- 
son's  passage  quoted  above.  The  analysis  of 
derivations,  of  wills  and  codicils,  and  the  piling 
up  of  cross-references,  however  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  a  monograph,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  adumbrate  the  presentation  of  the 
artist  in  the  main  text  of  the  book.-F.  M.G. 

MANTEGNA:   By  E.  Tietze-Conrat :  (Lon- 
don: Phaidon  Press,  1955.  42s.  net) 

THE  new  Phaidon  Mantegna  is  a  vital  addi- 
tion to  that  great  series  of  introductions  to 
the  Masters,  illustrating  their  complete  oeuvre, 
which  in  our  time  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
once  famous  Klassiker  der  Kunst.  Madame  E. 
Tictzc-Conrat  solves  her  task  of  revaluation 
with  gusto  and  scholarship.  The  findings  of 
earlier  scholars  like  Kristeller  and  Fiocco  are 
duly  acknowledged  and  in  places  energetically 
rejected.  While  the  author  argues  with  nimble 
acumen  as  to  which  of  the  Ovetari  frescoes  in 
the  Eremitani  Church  at  Padua  were  painted 
first,  and  with  Robert  Eisler  places  the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Christopher  early,  and  the  bottom  row 
of  the  S.  James  series  late,  such  niceties  of  styl- 
istic reasoning,  in  which  specialists  must  indulge, 
are  agreeably  interspersed  with  observations  of 
more  general  interest  and  with  biographical 
tit-bits. 

Mantegna  was  a  rugged  genius.  As  a  boy  of 
eleven  he  had  been  adopted  by  Francesco 
Squarcione,  drawing-master,  antique-collector 
and  connoisseur,  who  exploited  his  pupils  and 
with  whom  Mantegna,  like  Marco  Zoppo  and 
others,  subsequently  quarrelled.  After  six  years 
of  training  in  the  severely  archaeological  school 
of  Squarcione,  he  was  fully  fledged  and  took 
the  lion's  share  in  the  great  commission  of  dec- 
orating the  Ovetari  Chapel  which  was  divided 
between  two  older  and  two  younger  masters. 
By  1453  Mantegna  ruled  supreme.  In  that  year 
he  breaks  with  Squarcione  and  marries  Jacopo 
Bellini's  daughter,  thus  siding  with  young 
Venice  against  the  Paduan  academicians.  Ma- 
dame Tietze-Conrat  tends  to  minimize  this  de- 
cision by  asserting  that,  except  for  short  visits, 
Mantegna  did  not  actually  join  the  Bellini 
workshop,  but  stayed  in  Padua  until  he  was 
appointed  court  painter  to  Lodovico  Gonzaga 
in  Mantua. 

The  negotiations  with  Lodovico  had  been 
going  on  tor  three  years  prior  to  1460.  Man- 
tegna hesitated  to  exchange  his  freedom  for  the 
straitjacket  ot  a  court  painter  and  decorator  of 
princely  pageants.  He  could  now  afford  to  post- 
pone his  move  until  all  other  commissions,  such 
as  the  San  Zeno  altar-piece  and  the  Vienna  S. 
Sebastian,  were  completed.  Then  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  city  of  Virgil  where  he  was  to 
stay  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life-lie  died  in  1506- 


with  only  two  interruptions,  his  journeys  to 
Florence  and  Rome. 

Mantegna's  position  in  Mantua  seems  to  have 
been  an  honoured  one  from  the  start.  The  ruling 
duke  protected  the  susceptible  artist,  who  was 
something  of  a  hypochondriac,  against  his 
neighbours:  'the  very  tip  of  whose  foot  he 
valued  above  a  thousand  louts  like  the  com- 
plainant'. But  the  complainant's  estimate  of 
Mantegna  rings  nonetheless  true:  'he  is  in  fact 
such  a  disagreeable  and  objectionable  person 
that  none  of  his  neighbours  can  live  in  peace 
with  him.' 

For  Duke  Lodovico,  Mantegna  created  his 
most  enduring  works,  the  paintings  in  the 
Camera  degli  Sposi  at  the  Castello  del  Corte  and 
the  Triumph  of  Caesar.  In  the  Camera  Picta  he 
represented  the  Duke  and  all  his  clan  in  monu- 
mental portrait  groups,  in  a  setting  of  feigned 
architecture  and  landscape,  where  even  the  ceil- 
ing seems  to  open,  letting  in  the  blue  sky.  Here 
his  figures  'are  imbued  with  overpowering 
strength'.  Justly  the  author  writes:  'it  is  not  a 
question  of  beautifying  or  psychological  pene- 
tration, but  that  all  these  people,  men,  youths, 
boys,  matrons,  maidens  produce  the  impression 
of  being  personalities.' 

Mantegna  worked  for  three  generations  of 
Gonzaga  dukes.  In  his  old  age  he  even  fell  in 
with  the  learned  concepts  of  a  young  girl,  the 
Princess  Isabella  d'Estc,  who,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, had  come  to  be  the  wife  of  Duke  Federigo. 
She  wanted  her  studio  decorated  by  the  Battle 
between  Chastity  and  Lasciviousness,  a  work 
which  Mantegna  started  and  which  Lorenzo 
Costa  completed. 

At  the  end  of  her  essay  Madame  Tietze- 
Conrat  deplores  the  fate  which  befell  Man- 
tegna's principal  works:  the  Ovetari  frescoes 
were  all  but  destroyed  by  bombs  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  and  the  Triumph  of  Caesar  was  killed 
by  restoration.  For  much  of  Mantegna's  work 
we  must  rely  on  copies,  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs.- F.  M.G. 

ITALIAN  VIOLIN  MAKERS:  By  Karel 
Jalovec:  (Orbis,  Prague,  1952:  distributed  in 
Great  Britain  and  Eire,  1955,  byW.Heffer  & 
Sons  Ltd.,  Cambridge.  625  pp.,  quarto. 
Pis.  63s.  net) 

THE  appearance  of  a  new  critical  dictionary 
of  the  great  Italian  schools  of  Lutherie  is 
something  of  an  event  in  this  day  and  age.  The 
present  volume,  the  work  of  a  Czech  violin 
maker  resident  in  Italy,  covers  the  whole  history 
of  Italian  craftsmanship  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  year  1937.  The  text  is  in  Slovakian,  with  an 
excellent  English  translation  in  parallel  column  - 
a  thoughtful  provision  which  will  greatly  en- 
courage its  use  in  England  and  America.  The 
book,  which  first  appeared  in  periodical  parts,  is 
introduced  by  Professor  Zclcnka,  Rector  ot  the 
Prague  Academy  of  Musical  Arts,  and  the  author 
has  contributed  an  essay  'On  the  Valuation  of 
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Bow  Candlestick  Group  of  Huntsman  and  Lady,  height  12k  inches,  1765,  and  colour-plate 
No.  3  in  reduction  from  'Chelsea,  Bow  and  Derby  Porcelain  Figures',  by  Frank  Stoner 
(Ceramic  Book  Company,  Newport,  Mon.,  England,  7  guineas  and  21  dollars  net). 


Stringed  Instruments'  which  is  full  of  practical 
sense.  A  further  volume  dealing  with  Czech 
violin  makers  is  in  preparation. 

This  book  excels  particularly  in  the  profusion 
of  its  illustration.  The  majority  of  the  photo- 
graphs are  the  author's  own,  and  they  provide 
as  complete  a  pictorial  survey  of  the  subject  as  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  or  desire.  The  appraisal 
and  identification  of  fine  violins  calls  for  a 
combination  of  experience,  intuition  and  'eye'. 
Mr.Jalovec  has  catered  most  handsomely  for  the 
last  of  these.  There  are  literally  thousands  of 
plates.  Most  examples  are  shown  in  the  usual 
three  views,  front,  side  and  back,  but  there  are 
as  many  more  giving  close-up  details  of  scrolls, 
f-holes,  middle  bouts,  etc.  An  idea  of  their  ex- 
tent may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  some 
seventy  examples  of  Stradivari's  work,  and 
eighty  by  the  various  members  of  the  Guarneri 
family,  are  shown.  Two  dozen  Guarneri  scrolls 
alone  account  for  seventy-one  separate  photo- 
graphs. The  majority  of  other  makers  are  treated 
on  a  smaller  but  still  generous  scale.  Instruments 
are  placed  in  date-order,  and  the  text  is  liberally 
adorned  with  reproductions  of  labels.  The  sec- 
tion on  Stradivari  contains  much  information 
on  the  Dalla  Valla  Collection  (since  1930  in  the 
Cremona  Museum),  which  comprises  over  one 
thousand  three  hundred  items  of  Stradivariana 
such  as  tools,  templates,  patterns  and  auto- 
graphs, many  of  which  are  reproduced.  For 
good  measure  there  is  included  a  splendid  series 
of  thirty-five  outline  scale  drawings  of  fine  in- 
struments, showing  longitudinal  and  transverse 
plate-curvature,  thickness-contours,  bass-bar 
dimensions  and  other  valuable  and  normally  in- 
accessible data. 

The  only  questionable  element  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  book  is  a  thirty-two-page  colour 
supplement,  which  merely  reduplicates  blocks 
used  elsewhere  therein,  and  appears  to  have  been 
arrived  at  by  tinting  ordinary  photographs.  The 
result  is  neither  pleasing  nor  informative,  and 
falls  far  short  of  the  standard  now  expected  of 
colour-reproduction.  The  space  it  occupies 
could  with  advantage  have  been  utilized  for  an 
index  of  the  plates ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
find  a  particular  instrument  amid  their  quite 
bewildering  variety. 

A  more  useful  feature  is  the  dated  alpha- 
betical listing  of  makers  under  the  towns  in 
which  they  worked.  The  addition,  in  pre- 
Munich  crowns,  of  approximate  values  for 
many  makers'  work  sounds  a  nostalgic  and 
slightly  anachronistic  note,  but,  as  the  author 
says,  is  useful  for  record  and  comparison. 

The  dictionary  follows  precedent  in  its  in- 
clusion of  craftsmen  who  were  not  specifically 
violin  makers  but  who  are  known  to  have  made 
other  stringed  instruments.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
reasonable to  expect  absolute  completeness  here, 
although  the  omission  of  Hans  Frei  from  the 
sixteenth-century  Bologna  School  of  lute 
makers  is  remarkable.  Frei  was  the  peer  of  the 
Malcrs  and  Schonfcld;  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
literary  remains  of  England,  France  and  the 
Netherlands;  and  his  work  survives  in  at  least 
three  well-authenticated  examples.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  learn  that  two  Maler  lutes  arc  preserved 
in  the  Roudnicc  Collection  (Czechoslovakia). 


This  book  is  essential  for  all  students  of  in- 
strumental lore  and  all  lovers  of  fine  violins.  By 
present-day  standards  the  price  is  absurdly  low, 
and  we  must  record  our  indebtedness  to  those 
responsible  for  making  this  excellent  work  of 
reference  available  in  English. -E.H. 

HOGARTH'S  PROGRESS:  By  Peter  Quen- 
nell:  (London:  Collins.  25s.  net) 

MR  .  QU  EN  NELL  is  a  distinguished  poet 
and  biographer  and  Hogarth's  Progress 
should  be  warmly  received;  for  the  author  is  in 
command  of  an  admirable  prose  style,  and  it  is 
incomparably  better  written  than  the  great 
majority  of  essays  on  English  art-history  or 
criticism  published  in  recent  years.  The  author 
states  his  aim  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  not  that  of 
the  average  orthodox  'life'-' What  I  have  tried 
to  do  is  to  draw  a  portrait  of  the  artist,  and  to 
relate  an  account  of  his  works  to  the  description 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived'.  In  this  attempt 
he  has  succeeded  admirably.  Without  any  new 


information  (which  is  rrankly  not  obtainable) 
the  portrait  of  the  man-choleric,  self-confident, 
opinionated,  arrogant,  and  yet  wi thai  generous 
and  tender-hearted -emerges  convincingly  in 
the  round,  and  is  percipient  and  sympathetic, 
without  undue  exaggeration  of  any  one  of  his 
traits.  The  background -the  old,  dirty,  squalid 
and  breathtakingly  picturesque  London  in 
w  hich  Hogarth  moved  w  ith  such  assurance  and 
zest-is  presented  with  a  wealth  of  detail  that 
brings  vividly  before  the  reader  its  palpitating, 
tumultuous  life;  and  it  this  detail  is  no  more  than 
could  be  procured  by  a  diligent  resort  to  the 
shelves  of  a  well-stocked  topographical  library, 
it  becomes  a  new  and  individual  creation  as 
employed,  or  rather  one  should  say  transmuted, 
by  Mr.Quenncll. 

He  is,  moreover,  an  art  critic  manque,  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  a  loss  to  criticism  ;  unless  we  may 
hope  that  he  will  appear  on  a  much  more  con- 
siderable scale  in  that  role.  The  observations  on 
Mrs.  Sailer  ami  the  Shrimp  Girl,  to  eite  two 
instances  almost  at  random,  are  sufficient  proof 
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of  perception,  and  of  an  enviable  gift  for  put- 
ting it  into  words.  But  as  technical  art-history 
the  book  is  far  from  infallible.  The  term  'fresco- 
painting'  is  freely  abused,  and  Thomhill  is  re- 
ferred to  as  if  he  did  little  else,  whereas  of  course 
a  great  part  of  his  oeuvre  was  on  canvas;  and  in 
England,  save  for  a  few  debatable  mediaeval 
examples  and  some  modern  experiments,  there 
has  been  no  true  fresco-painting,  which  in  the 
proper  sense  implies  painting  on  a  wet  ground. 
That  is  venial,  but  the  assertion  that  Hogarth 
had  'no  genuine  forerunners'  in  '  Conversations' 
is  to  propagate  a  discredited  notion.  Mcrcier  (and 
there  were  others)  had  an  indisputable  priority 
in  that  delightful  genre.  His  group,  The  Tyrconnel 
Family  at  Belton,  can  be  firmly  dated  1725-6,  a 
couple  of  years  before  Hogarth's  first  venture, 
and  is  a  true  'Conversation'  as  Hogarth  under- 
stood the  term.  Again,  Wanstead  House  was  not 
designed  by  Kent,  as  we  are  told,  but  by  Colen 
Campbell,  though  the  ceiling  of  the  Saloon 
shown  in  the  well-known  picture  (vastly  in- 
ferior to  The  Woolaston  Family)  was  painted  by 
Kent.  And  in  Taste  in  High  Life,  painted  in  1742, 
'the  third  member  of  the  assembly  is  believed 
to  be  Kitty  Fisher':  it  needs  the  faith  that  re- 
moves mountains  so  to  believe.  She  was  born 
about  1740,  and  was  still  at  the  height  of  her 
beauty  when  she  sat  to  Reynolds  in  1764-5.  But 
these  are  merely  slight  flaws  in  a  charming  and 
most  evocative  book.-R.E. 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FIRST 
EDITIONS  OF  PHILIP  HENRY  GOSSE, 
F.R.S.:  By  Peter  Stageman,  with  introduc- 
tory essays  by  Sacheverell  Sitwell  and  Geof- 
frey Lapage;  pp.  xi  +  87,  5  half-tone  plates 
and  hand-coloured  frontispiece;  Demy  oc- 
tavo: (Published  by  The  Golden  Head  Press 
Ltd.,  Cambridge,  1955,  in  a  limited  edition 
of  480  numbered  copies.  Numbers  1-50  in- 
clusive, bound  in  quarter-leather,  price  4A 
guineas  net.  Numbers  51-480  inclusive, 
bound  in  cloth,  price  2  guineas  net) 

TO  many  people  nowadays  the  name  of 
Philip  Henry  Gosse  is  known  only  as  that 
of  the  father  in  Edmund  Gosse's  Father  and  Son. 
Yet  Gosse,  in  his  day,  was  a  well-known 
naturalist,  many  of  whose  works  were  re- 
issued more  than  once,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  talented  draughtsman  and 
painter. 

This  welcome  bibliography  of  the  first  edi- 
tions ot  Philip  Henry  Gosse  by  Mr.  Peter  Stage- 
man  should  do  much  to  bring  his  books  to  the 
notice  of  collectors.  In  it  they  will  find  listed 
with  meticulous  care  full  details  of  forty-six 
works  and,  in  addition,  a  list  of  his  numerous 
contributions  to  periodicals  and  one  of  pam- 
phlets and  tracts  of  which  no  copies  have  been 
traced. 

The  bibliography  is  accompanied  by  two 
excellent  introductory  essays:  the  first,  by  Mr. 
Sacheverell  Sitwell,  on  the  Illustrations  of  Philip 
Henry  Gosse,  and  the  second,  by  Dr.  Geoffrey 
Lapage,  on  Gosse's  Scientific  Work.  There  is  a 
minor  error  in  Dr.Lapage's  essay  where  he 
states  that  Gosse  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society 


'at  the  early  age  of  36'.  Gosse  was  forty-six  years 
old  at  the  time. 

Although  some  of  Gosse's  books,  such  as  his 
Actinologia  Britannica,  are  still  of  value  to  the 
zoologist,  it  is  the  plates  and  woodcuts  with 
which  he  illustrated  many  of  them  that  will  be 
of  most  interest  from  the  collector's  point  of 
view.  The  six  illustrations  so  well  reproduced  in 
this  Bibliography  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  beauty  which  the  plates  possess.  Moreover, 
as  Mr.  Stageman  points  out  in  his  preface,  the 
fact  that  Gosse  worked  during  the  heyday  of 
English  book  illustration  makes  the  plates  and 
woodcuts  in  his  books  particularly  important. 
Although  many  of  the  illustrations  were  de- 
signed by  Gosse  and  engraved  by  the  firm  of 
Whymper,  examples  of  the  work  of  other  well- 
known  designers  and  engravers  are  also  to  be 
found,  while  for  students. of  colour  printing 
there  are  examples  by  several  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  methods  practised  at  this  time.  Details  ot  the 
illustrations  are  given  by  Mr.  Stageman  for  each 
book. 

The  final  reproduction  in  this  Bibliography  is 
taken  from  Entomologia  Alabemenis,  a  book  of 
233  unpublished  drawings  of  insects  and  butter- 
flies. Mr.  Sitwell  remarks  of  this  volume  in  his 
essay  that  it  'should  and  must  see  the  light  one 
day'.  Everyone  who  sees  this  reproduction  will 
heartily  endorse  this  statement. 

The  Bibliography  is  beautifully  printed  in 
Baskerville  type  on  Antique  Laid  paper  by  R.I. 
Severs,  Limited,  of  Cambridge.  Both  Mr.  Stage- 
man  and  The  Golden  Head  Press  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  production,  for,  as  Dr.  Lapage 
writes  at  the  close  of  his  essay,  'Gosse,  as  he 
lives  in  the  work  of  his  son,  may  seem,  to 
modern  eyes,  a  man  who  suffered  too  gravely 
from  his  religious  beliefs;  but  Gosse,  the  student 
of  living  things,  Gosse,  the  observer,  the  writer 
of  lucid  and  sensitive  prose,  the  fine  draughts- 
man and  painter  of  animals  that  were,  until  he 
portrayed  them  so  faithfully,  known  only  to  a 
few -this  is  a  Gosse  whose  memory  we  shall  do 
well  to  preserve'. -S.R.N. 

THE  ART  OF  INDIA  THROUGH  THE 

AGES:  By  Stella  Kramrisch:  (London: 
Phaidon  Press.  37s.  6d.  net) 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  misleading.  Those 
expecting  a  survey  of  Indian  art  will  be 
disappointed  to  find  that  it  is  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  sculpture.  The  few  paintings 
included  are  haphazardly  chosen  and  far  from 
representative.  Yet,  with  this  reservation,  much 
can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  illustrations.  The 
author  has  a  sure  eye  for  stone  carving,  and  the 
selection  is  not  the  less  welcome  for  being  a 
personal  one.  Only  when  we  pass  from  stone  to 
bronze  does  the  choice  once  again  become  un- 
representative and  weak. 

Dr.  Stella  Kramrisch  was  once  a  pupil  of 
Strzygowski :  she  subsequently  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Art  at  Calcutta  University  and  now 
occupies  a  post  at  Philadelphia.  Looking  back 
over  the  books  she  has  written  in  German  and 
English,  one  is  left  witli  the  impression  that  there 
have  been  two  distinct  sides  to  her  work  never 
satisfactorily  reconciled.  On  the  one  hand,  she 


has  done  pioneer  work  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  purely  visual  qualities  of  Indian  sculpture, 
independent  of  iconography  and  literary 
association.  On  the  other,  she  has  set  out  to  ex- 
plain Indian  aesthetics  in  terms  of  the  mystical 
theology  of  the  Vedanta  School  of  Hinduism. 
In  the  former  of  these  two  fields,  everyone 
would  acknowledge  her  importance  and  in- 
fluence; in  the  latter,  opinion  must  be  divided. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  present  work  is 
that  it  represents  fairly  both  sides  of  her  achieve- 
ment in  their  clearest  light. 

The  test  in  a  book  of  this  kind  is  whether  the 
text  is  likely  to  help  the  uninitiated  reader  in 
appreciation  of  the  plates.  But  in  this  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  fails  on 
two  counts:  obscurity  of  language,  and  the  fact 
that  the  verbal  findings  contradict,  rather  than 
enhance,  visual  experience. 

Obscurity  derives  from  woolliness  of  phrase, 
and  it  is  only  after  patient  re-reading  that  the 
author's  turgid  style  begins  to  yield  its  meaning. 
'Inherent  in  the  perfected  types  of  Indian  art, 
including  the  most  abstract,  is  the  residuary 
essence  of  a  profound  participation  in  life.  .  .  .' 
Such  sentences  are  typical;  and  although  taken 
in  isolation  they  may  not  seem  enough  to  con- 
demn a  whole  book,  the  effect  is  cumulative  and 
finally  exasperating. 

When  we  try  to  marry  Dr.Kramrisch's  philo- 
sophical conclusions  to  the  works  themselves, 
contradiction  at  once  becomes  apparent.  For 
instance,  anyone  who  has  looked  at  photo- 
graphs of  the  famous  female  bracket-figures 
which  hang  like  human  garlands  above  the 
East  Gate  of  the  Great  Stupa  at  Sanchi  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  beautifully  expressed  sen- 
suousness  of  form;  the  complete  absence  of 
dichotomy  between  the  sensual  and  spiritual. 
Yet,  in  light  of  Dr.  Kramrisch's  interpretation, 
we  should  see  these  as  'vehicles  for  states  of  real- 
ization above  the  physical  state' ;  and  in  the  same 
context  we  learn  that  the  sculptor's  aim  was 
to  show  the  human  body  'free  from  its  actual 
nature'.  The  equally  well-known  Amaravati 
reliefs  (to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum), 
which  even  the  sober  Coomaraswamy  called 
'the  most  voluptuous  flower  of  Indian  sculp- 
ture', Dr.  Kramrisch  tells  us  convey  their  mes- 
sage 'in  a  mood  of  withdrawal  from  life'. 

The  best  apology  that  can  be  made  for  Dr. 
Kramrisch's  text  is  that  in  the  sphere  of  philo- 
sophy, as  distinct  from  visual  analysis,  she  is  an 
amateur.  How  else  can  we  explain  extraordinary 
statements  such  as  her  claim  that  Indian  art  ex- 
presses 'the  love  (bhakti)  of  the  Absolute',  ignor- 
ing the  elementary  fact  that  bhakti-love  can 
apply  only  to  the  worship  of  a  personal  god  and 
is  inapplicable  to  the  Absolute? 

The  reader  impatient  of  the  text  will  be  thank- 
ful that  he  can  take  refuge  in  a  series  of  excep- 
tionally fine  plates,  chosen  with  a  genuine  love 
and  feeling  for  their  aesthetic  qualities.  Here  we 
are  in  a  world  remote  from  the  metaphysical 
philosophers,  where  man  created  god  in  his  own 
image  and  invested  him  with  the  same  human 
passions  and  frailties.  Like  most  Phaidon  books, 
this  is  a  beautiful  volume  in  which  to  browse, 
offered  at  a  price  which  is  very  fair  value  for 
money. -J.  I. 
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ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHAPEL:  By  Maurice 
Hastings: (Cambridge: University  Press,  1955. 
8£  X  6fin.  Pp.  xiii  +  257  (in  which  are 
numbered  56  plates)  -f-  7  text  figs,  and 
frontispiece.  42s.  net) 

THIS  book  comprises  two  distinct  parts,  of 
which  the  more  important  (Chapter  IV)  is 
an  eighty-four-page  monograph  on  the  de- 
molished chapel  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster, 
containing  a  detailed  analysis  and  reconstruction 
of  the  building.  The  remainder  is  a  study  of  the 
origins  and  subsequent  development  of  the 
chapel's  architectural  style. 

The  monograph  is  a  very  remarkable  piece 
of  work,  adequately  illustrated  and-within  the 
limitations  of  the  sources  used -convincingly 
argued.  The  chapel  has  a  curious  history,  having 
been  used  with  relatively  little  alteration  as  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
Reformation  until  the  disastrous  fire  of  1834 
which  destroyed  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  Dr. 
Hastings  begins  his  monograph  by  discussing 
both  the  graphic  evidence  for  the  chapel  and  the 
printed  documentary  sources.  The  strong  prej- 
udices of  the  early  students  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture are  common  knowledge-John  Carter  is  a 
famous  instance -but  this  detailed  study  of  his 
and  others'  methods  is  a  model  of  analysis  which 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  many  who  will  not 
pursue  the  author's  main  theme.  Any  architec- 
tural historian  who  works  with  early-nineteenth- 
century  drawings  and  sketches  should  read  it 
and  note  how  factual  record  was  modified  by 
preconceptions  about  Gothic.  Even  so  distin- 
guished a  student  as  Lethaby  was  misled. 

Treatment  of  the  documentary  sources  is  less 
satisfactory.  The  book  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten some  years  ago,  as  the  author  says  that  the 
recent  war  made  it  impossible  to  examine  the 
manuscript  accounts  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
He  has  therefore  used  the  extracts  from  them 
which  were  published  in  Smith's  Antiquities  of 
Westminster  and  Brayley-and  Britton's  History 
of  the  Ancient  Palace  of  Westminster;  and  even  it 
these  extracts  amount  to  a  full  transcription,  the 
reader  is  bound  to  feel  uneasy  that  they  were 
not  checked  against  the  originals.  Some  palaeo- 
graphical  errors  there  must  surely  be  in  these 
century-old  publications,  nor  is  there  any  de- 
scriptive list  to  indicate  the  present  state  and 
completeness  of  the  manuscripts. 

This  is  the  most  serious  of  several  defects  in  the 
apparatus  critiats.  The  full  bibliography  which  a 
learned  work  ought  to  contain  is  lacking,  so 
that  researchers  in  allied  fields  cannot  profit  from 
the  author's  survey  of  his  sources,  nor  the  stu- 
dent check  that  all  relevant  secondary  works 
were  consulted.  The  occasional  inadequacy  of 
footnote  references  is  unfortunate  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  stylistic  development,  where  a  large 
number  of  buildings  and  tombs  is  mentioned 
without  precise  directions  for  finding  photo- 
graphs of  them. 

The  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  text,  and  relevant  to  the  author's 
arguments. 

The  origins  of  the  'Court  style'  which  I  >r. 
Hastings  discovers  in  St.  Stephen's  are  fairly  well 
illustrated  from  the  Eleanor  Crosses  and  the  late- 
thirtecnth-century  work  at  St.  Paul's,  so  that 


this  section  of  the  book  is  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  part  played  by  London  buildings  in  the 
development  of  English  Gothic.  Certainly  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  main  elements  of 
Perpendicular  originated  in  London  rather  than 
in  Gloucester,  and  this  probability  is  not  affected 
by  acceptance  or  otherwise  of  Dr.  Hastings's 
account  of  St.  Stephen's.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
the  average  reader  to  cope  with  the  flood  of 
(unillustrated)  examples  by  which  the  later  de- 
velopment of  the  style  is  traced:  criticism  of  this 
part  must  be  left  to  specialists. 

Dr.  Hastings  has  brought  insight  and  learning 
to  his  task  of  reconstructing  an  important  van- 
ished building.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  failure  to 
examine  documentary  sources  should  have  de- 
prived his  work  of  the  finality  a  scholarly 
monograph  ought  to  have. -J. T.  S. 

THE  PAINTER'S  WORKSHOP:  By  W.G. 

Constable:  (London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege: 
Oxford  University  Press.  148  pp.  and  24  pis. 
2 is.  net) 

THIS  admirable  and  scholarly  book  with  its 
apt  title  is  intended  to  instruct  readers  in  the 
methods  and  materials  employed  in  bygone 
days.  We  begin  with  the  era  in  which  men  were 
obliged  for  self-defence  to  live  in  large  com- 
munities and  were  housed  111  high-walled  struc- 
tures. Not,  of  course,  that  the  setting  was  ex- 
clusively monastic.  Even  in  those  times,  con- 
trary to  the  popular  belief  of  to-day,  much  of 
the  best  work  was  done  by  travelling  craftsmen 
who  moved  about  in  companies  to  places  where 
their  services  were  periodically  sought  at  the 
behest  of  some  notable  architect.  For  architec- 
ture is  the  eldest  sister  ot  the  arts.  In  like  manner, 
English  portraits  were  painted  in  country  houses 
by  travelling  artists  like  'Count'  Steele. 

In  towns  such  craftsmen  were  associated  in 
Guilds  whose  organization  and  equipment  were 
mainly  carried  out  along  economic  lines,  and 
controlled  in  a  decreasing  degree  by  ecclesiastics 
according  to  sacred  legend  and  tradition.  Such 
control  would  not  exist  when  an  artist  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  some  ruling  prince.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  average  painter  was  not  specially 
elevated,  as  he  was  often  associated  with 
saddlers  and  glass-makers. 

The  reader  is  told  about  the  processes  ranging 
from  vellum,  fresco,  tempera,  oil  and  water- 
colour  to  pastel.  In  all  these  processes  pigments 
are  liable  to  change  their  colour  and,  where 
used,  varnish  may  darken.  We  read  of  four  kinds 
of  varnish:  amber,  copal,  mastic  and  spirit  var- 
nish. Also  how  to  distinguish  between  glaze,  a 
layer  of  transparent  paint;  scumble,  a  layer  of 
paint  used  to  modify  the  colour  of  the  surface; 
and  impasto,  a  thick  opaque  area  of  paint. 
Watercolour,  we  are  reminded,  is  the  most 
widely  used  process,  possibly  because  in  it  the 
only  essentials  are  a  paint  layer  and  a  support;  it 
has  always  been  a  special  feature  in  English  art. 
Honey  also  conies  into  the  service  of  a  painter; 
it  consists  of  nearly  equal  quantities  of  two 
sugars,  known  as  dextrose  and  laevulose,  and 
about  20  per  cent,  of  water. 

There  are  descriptions  of  such  different  appli- 
ances as  the  three-legged  easel;  the  mahlstick, 


with  its  soft  leather  tip  used  by  the  painter  as  a 
support  for  his  wrist ;  the  palette,  on  which  the 
paints  are  placed  and  mixed,  as  well  as  the 
palette-knife  wielded  sometimes  in  the  hand  of 
Rembrandt  and  Constable.  All  this  time  the  ma- 
terial employed  varies  from  wood,  canvas,  linen, 
stone,  marble,  copper  to  paper.  Reference 
might  have  been  made  to  Morelli's  argument 
that  the  hand  and  ear  are  the  most  characteristic 
and  expressive  parts  of  the  human  body;  every 
painter  of  any  importance,  perhaps  unconsci- 
ously, slips  into  the  careless  habit  ot  drawing  a 
hand  peculiar  to  himself;  that  helps  the  expert 
in  later  days ! 

In  any  book  on  this  subject  one  is  naturally  re- 
minded of  the  old  Vasari  legend  that  Antonello 
da  Messina,  after  noticing  in  Naples  a  Flemish 
painting  apparently  executed  by  a  new  process, 
hurried  off  to  Flanders.  After  gaining  access  by 
deceit  to  Jan  van  Eyck's  studio,  he  learnt  the 
secret  which  on  his  arrival  in  Venice  he  divulged, 
so  that  artists  appropriated  it  to  their  profes- 
sional benefit.  Apocryphal  as  it  may  be,  that  in- 
cident would  beget  the  story  of  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  visiting  an  Artist's  studio,  a  sketch  of 
which  by  Hans  Burgmair  is  here  reproduced. 

Every  reader  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
'no  pigment  known  in  1434  could  have  yielded 
the  brilliant  green  of  Mrs.  Arnoltini's  [sic]  dress 
in  the  dual  portrait  (No.  186)  hi  the  National 
Gallery  by  Jan  van  Eyck  except  verdigris'. 
Parenthetically,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  corrective, 
that  no  portrait  of  any  member  of  the  Arnolfini 
family  111  the  Fifteenth  Century  is  recorded  or 
exists  to-day. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  one  of  the  two  outstand- 
ing Directors  of  the  National  Gallery,  in  his 
Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Painting,  considered 
that  'the  Key  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  methods  lay  in 
the  use  of  a  hard,  clear,  quick-drying  resinous 
varnish  which  was  mixed  with  oil  to  provide  a 
medium'.  To  bring  those  considerations  up  to 
date,  we  may  with  advantage  quote  Professor 
Coremans,  Director  of  the  recent  Restoration  of 
the  Ghent  altar-piece,  who  states  that  'work  in 
the  Central  Laboratory  of  the  Belgian  Museums 
had  identified  the  materials  and  technique  origin- 
ally used.  The  van  Eyck  medium  is  basically  a 
drying  oil.  The  Flemish  Primitive  Masters  built 
up  their  tones  gradually  by  superimposing 
several  layers  through  which  the  light  pene- 
trates.' 

So  much  space  is  here  given  to  comment  on 
the  inclusion  of  a  mirror  in  paintings  by  Van 
Eyck  and  Velazquez  that  one  looks,  but  in  vain, 
for  mention  of  spectacles.  Some  are  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  earliest  found  in  the 
kneeling  figure  of  Canon  George  van  der  Paele 
by  Jan  van  Eyck.  The  earliest  are,  however, 
found  as  early  as  1352  111  the  studious  seated 
figures  of  Dominican  divines  by  Tommaso  da 
Modena. 

Sir  Arthur  Church's  Chemistry  of  Paints  and 
Painting  is  deservedly  extolled  tor  its  useful  in- 
formation, systematically  arranged.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  Pettenkofen  (not  Pettenkoffer) 
process  for  treating  and  refreshing  disintegrated 
varnish  and  giving  it  a  new  gloss.  But  few  per- 
sons to-day  are  aware  that  Church,  having  on 
one  occasion  placed  a  now  world-famous  por- 
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trait  in  his  Pettenkofen  box  and  turned  on  the 
alcohol  vapour,  temporarily  forgot  it.  After 
this  lapse  the  panel  was  seen  to  have  suffered  to 
the  extent  that  tour  centuries  later  art  experts 
wrangled  as  to  whether  it  was  an  original  or  a 
copy!  And  well  they  might.  It  has  travelled 
enormous  distances  since  that. 

Several  instances  are  given  of  the  influence 
exerted  on  sonic  painters  by  foreign  travel.  As 
early  as  1480,  when  the  commercial  prosperity 
and  the  art  of  Bruges  declined,  its  artists  travelled 
professionally  or  sought  clients  abroad.  Joos  van 
Clcvc,  who  had  clients  in  England,  went  to 
Milan,  where  the  imitative  aid  of  Gianpictrino 
had  its  influence  on  Joos  van  Clcvc.  Other  Flem- 
ish artists  came  to  construct  and  paint  screens  in 
churches  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  while 
others  of  less  ability  journeyed  to  Portugal, 
where  Gran  Vasco's  art  was  paramount. 

The  anatomy  of  the  horse  might  well  have 
called  for  attention,  and  that  specially  in  the  case 
of  George  Stubbs,  reputed  for  his  dissections  and 
drawings  of  the  horse.  So  various  are  the  accom- 
plishments of  artists  that  Garlo  Crivelli,  in  paint- 
ing male  saintly  figures,  elected  to  reproduce 
monumental  detail,  as  in  a  papal  tiara  or  111 
richly  jewelled  robes  studded  with  stones.  They 
have  a  bewildering  and  glowering  effect.  There 
have  been  painters  such  as  T.Leigh,  who  in  1643 
near  Shrewsbury  always  set  out  to  paint  por- 
traits of  Welsh  local  magnates  in  duplicate. 
Other  portraits  have  been  duplicated  by  G. 
Romney  or  Orpen,  one  going  to  the  man  rep- 
resented and  the  other  to  some  institution  of 
which  he  was  a  well-known  patron. 

It  is  well  said  (page  93)  that  'Rubens  was  per- 
haps the  finest  craftsman  of  them  all  and  his 
paintings  are  nearer  to  their  original  appearance 
than  those  of  any  painter  of  that  era'.  And  per- 
haps Frans  Hals  was  'the  Master  of  the  Brush'. 
The  exceptionally  learned  Reynolds  never  suc- 
ceeded in  recapturing  Venetian  methods,  al- 
though he  travelled  in  Italy.  The  drapery  man 
was  much  employed  by  him  and  other  portrait 
painters  in  big  practice.  The  admixture  of 
asphaltum  or  bitumen,  a  tarry  organic  pigment, 
wrought  havoc  as  some  of  his  canvases  matured. 

Possibly  the  most  popular  chapter  will  be  that 
on  'The  Restorer's  Contribution',  as  its  detail  is 
less  scientific  and  more  straightforward.  Every 
reader  knows  that  an  ancestor's  coat  has  been 
changed-by  the  owner,  or  his  restorer  on  in- 
structions-by  the  addition  of  a  gold  chain  to 
increase  his  importance.  The  dressing  of  the  hair 
in  one  well-known  English  portrait  ot  a  lady, 
now  in  America,  was  over-painted -one  imag- 
ines, by  the  butler-to  satisfy  the  whim  of  the 
wife  of  its  later  owner,  who  was  anxious  to  pass 
the  portrait  of!  as  that  ot  her  beautiful  Victorian 
mother  instead  of  the  grandmother  ot  her  own 
husband ! 

It  the  painter  has  imagination  that  is  not 
stifled  by  the  humdrum  restraint  imposed  by 
the  teacher  in  some  schools  of  art,  and  he  is  in- 
dustrious, his  future  should  be  assured.  But  will 
he  learn  enough  from  the  present  book,  unless 
he  travels  extensively? 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  ot  the  author,  who  has 
had  wide  experience  in  official  positions  and  has 
cast  his  net  widely,  that  he  frankly  admits  that 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 

The  Growth  of  Realism 
in  Early  Prints 

BY  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 


THE  printed  pictures  of  the  years  just  before  and  during  the 
period  of  the  typographical  incunabula  have  called  forth  a 
considerable  literature.  But  there  is  still  opportunity  for  adven- 
ture among  these  fifteenth-century  prints.  Naturally,  much  of 
the  writing  about  them  was  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  bibliog- 
rapher, the  cataloguing  art-historian,  fixing  authorship,  dates, 
local  origins.  For  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
pictures  reflected  the  life  of  their  period,  one  may  often  have  to 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  mass  of  writings.  Study  of  the 
prints,  or  of  the  reproductions  in  many  books,  brings  out  points 
of  special  interest,  such  as  the  gradual  growth  of  realism -or 
shall  we  say  the  changing  conception  of  realism-shown  in 
characterization  of  face,  in  figures,  pose  and  action,  and  in  the 
appreciation  of  landscape.  William  M.Ivins,  Jr.  (Art  and  Geometry, 
1946)  points  out  that  L.  B.Albcrti,  in  his  essay  on  painting 
(1435),  stated  that  the  artist  should  study  the  movements  of  the 
body  in  order  to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  soul.  That,  says 
Ivins,  'sounded  the  reveille  of  modern  times  and  modern 
thought'. 

Beneath  the  persisting  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  Gothic  art, 
is  felt  the  growing  attention  to  facts  and  details,  particularly  in 
Northern  prints,  even  in  quite  early  woodcuts.  Much  of  the 
swarm  of  separate  woodcuts  of  the  early  Fifteenth  Century  is 
uncouth,  badly  cut,  figures  stiffly  posed,  with  definite  manner- 
isms in  treatment  of  types,  gestures,  folds  of  garments,  plants  and 
other  details.  Primitive  effect,  however,  may  often  be  due  to 
incompetence;  for  not  all  this  early  work  is  on  the  same  pattern. 
Almost  contemporary  productions  show  on  the  one  hand  a  dull 
following  of  accustomed  routine,  and  on  the  other  a  realization 
of  nature  which  breaks  through  traditional  forms  and  technical 
motions.  Such  traces  of  observation  of  reality  appear  almost 
from  the  beginning.  The  famous  St.  Christopher  of  1423,  easily 
dubbed  'primitive'  or  'quaint',  has  its  note  of  factual  truth,  as  in 
the  bodily  attitude  of  the  saint,  bearing  up  under  the  inexplicable 
weight  of  the  child  on  his  shoulder.  Still  more  obviously  ob- 
served from  nature  is  the  noteworthy  and  often  reproduced 
(No.  1)  Rest  on  the  Flight  to  Egypt  (Schreibcr's  Manuel  de  /' ama- 
teur .  .  .  637).  Despite  inherited  conventions,  the  queenly  Virgin 
and  Joseph  busy  with  his  cooking  form  a  contrast  that  may  make 
one  wonder  whether  the  humour  was  unconscious  or  inten- 
tional; for  humour  has  its  part  in  realism  in  any  period.  Further 
finds  may  be  made  in  the  sets  Einblattdrucke  and  Schramm's 
Bilderschmuck  der  Frtihdrucke,  and  elsewhere.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  Crucifixion  (Einblattdrucke,  V.  23),  a  Rhenish  metal  cut 
of  circa  1450-60,  in  which  the  contorted  bodies  of  the  two 
thieves,  apparently  carefully  studied,  make  it  not  easy  to  fit  the 
cut  into  one's  conception  of  print-making  of  that  time.  Then, 
and  later  in  that  century,  one  thus  sometimes  finds  an  artist 
raising  his  eyes  from  routine  methods  and  using  them  to  see. 


In  Bible  pictures  the  custom  of  placing  Scripture  characters 
into  the  costumes  and  surroundings  of  the  artist's  own  time 
must  have  made  it  easier  to  give  natural  expression  to  the  actors 
in  the  story.  For  instance,  the  subject  of  the  Madonna  and  Child 
led  to  a  hint  of  genre  treatment  long  before  Barthel  Beham's 
sixteenth-century  presentation  of  the  two  from  the  simple  stand- 
point of  the  mother-and-child  relation.  To  name  but  one  ex- 
ample in  Virgin  and  Child  (Schreiber  1023 -reproduced  in  Hind's 
Introduction  to  a  History  of  Woodcut,  page  123,  and  Einblattdrucke 
V.  30),  the  infant  grasps  the  mother's  chin  111  a  perfectly  natural 
gesture.  The  subject  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  sometimes 
called  forth  effort  to  picture  the  tragedy  of  the  scene,  the  contrast 
between  the  sleeping  disciples  and  the  tormented  spirit  of  their 
Lord.  (See  Schreiber  184  and  other  cuts  reproduced  in  P.A.Lc- 
moisnc's  Les  Xylographies  du  XIVe  et  du  XVe  Sieclc  .  .  .  1927-30). 
In  pictures  of  the  Passion,  contrasting  the  nobility  and  meekness 
of  the  central  figure  with  the  rowdyish  men  ill-treating  or  revil- 
ing Him,  there  again  came  opportunity  for  delving  into  the  life 
round  about.  Among  attempts  to  visualize  dramatic  possibilities 
is  a  cut  in  the  so-called  I  'enetian  Block-Book  Passion  (about  1450), 
reproduced  in  Hind,  page  418,  in  which  Pilate  shows  a  weak 
smugness  as  he  washes  his  hands  of  the  proceedings;  the  young 
man  pouring  water  into  the  basin  looks  at  Christ  with  impersonal 
curiosity,  while  Christ's  accusers  are  busy  presenting  their  case 
with  voice  and  hands.  In  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross  (Schreiber  337, 
reproduced  in  Hind,  page  139),  with  all  its  angularity,  you  feci 
the  effort  to  render  the  worn  face  of  the  sufferer,  the  agonized 
w  eeping  women,  the  unmoved  or  jeering  men.  The  Crucifixion 
was  usually  depicted  on  a  uniform  pattern :  Christ  on  the  cross 
in  the  centre,  the  Madonna  standing  on  one  side,  St. John  on  the 
other.  Rarely  do  we  find  strong  expression  of  the  agony  of  the 
scene,  as  it  was  to  appear  later  in  painting  by  Griinewald  and  in 
engraving  (Descent  from  the  Cross)  by  Mantegna.  Quite  late  in  the 
century  you  may  find  archaic  figures  still  used  in  quite  realistic- 
ally conceived  scenes,  as  in  N.A.Mair  von  Landshut's  Christ 
among  the  Doctors  (Dodgson's  Woodcuts  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  in 
the  British  Museum).  However,  this  has  feeling  for  space,  and 
action  in  the  figures;  the  astonishment  of  the  doctors  is  indicated 
in  pose  and  gesture,  as  in  the  man  ticking  oft  arguments  on  his 
fingers. 

Significant  is  the  increasing  entrance  into  the  spirit  of  land- 
scape. A  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Dodgson,  Woodcuts  .  .  . 
in  the  British  Museum,  V.  2,  Pi.  75),  with  conventional  oversized 
plants,  does  try  to  render  a  distant  view,  as  do  the  Cologne 
Bible  (1478/9)  and  the  Chronica  I  luugarorum  (Augsburg,  1488) 
of  Johannes  de  Thwrocz.  Franciscus  de  Retza's  Defensorium 
V'irginitatis  Mariae  (Regensburg,  1471)  has  two  interesting  cuts 
done  with  a  seizure  of  essentials  not  common  then  (No.  2).  And 
the  Ritter  vom  Turn  (Basle,  1493)  has  summarily  presented  sct- 
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'Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt.'  Primitive  German  woodcut,  early  Fifteenth  Century. 
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tings  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Diirer's  backgrounds  (No.  3). 
Landscape  in  fifteenth-century  woodcuts  and  book  illustrations 
culminates  in  the  mastery  of  Diirer.  From  his  St.  John's  Vision  of 
the  Elders  (Apocalypse  set)  the  landscape  portion,  as  Dodgson 
pointed  out,  could  be  taken  out  to  stand  alone.  Stepping  for  a 
moment  from  the  field  of  the  woodcut  into  that  of  the  copper 
engraving  we  find  again  in  the  usual  hypertrophic^  plants  an 
observation  of  nature.  The  Master  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  already 
shows  some  realization  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  trees,  and  a 
feeling  for  distance,  which  latter  is  evidenced  also  in  the  Crucifix- 
ion by  the  Master  of  the  Amsterdam  Cabinet.  The  Monogram- 
mist  L  Cz  drew  the  landscape  in  Christ  Tempted  by  Satan  with  an 
eye  for  pictorial  effect;  foliage  in  mass  instead  of  as  a  collection 
of  carefully  circumscribed  leaves.  (See  Lehrs,  V.  6). 

As  already  indicated,  this  movement,  in  woodcut,  towards  a 
different  point  of  view  was  neither  general  nor  uninterrupted. 
Old  methods  were  retained  as  a  new  outlook  arose.  That  gave 
such  sharp  contrasts  as  shown  in  two  books,  Dialogus  Creaturarum 
(Gouda,  1480),  with  very  simple  art  and  technique  (No.  4),  and 
the  Chevalier  delibere  (Gouda,  about  i486),  with  evidence  of  a 
keen  eye  for  life.  In  the  illustrated  books,  as  in  separate  prints, 
there  was  much  convention.  But  there  were  noteworthy  excep- 
tions: among  blockbooks  probably  the  most  striking  example 
is  the  Ars  Moriendi  in  its  first  and  unsurpassed  edition,  reproduced 
by  the  Holbein  Society'.  In  that  issue  some  of  the  cuts -particu- 
larly the  one  in  which  a  young  woman  is  leaving  a  sickroom - 
show  a  remarkable  observation  of  pose,  feature  and  expression 
(No.  5).  In  the  early  type-printed  books  there  appears  the  some- 
times helpless  desire  to  give  expression  to  faces  and  figures,  as  in 
the  cut  of  disciples  plucking  ears  of  corn,  in  Leven  ons  Heeren 
(Antwerp,  1487,  and  Delft,  1488)  by  Ludolphus  de  Saxonia.  As 
late  as  the  'nineties  there  is  woodenness  in  human  and  animal 
forms.  Yet  as  early  as  1473  the  Dialogi  (Augsburg)  of  S.Grc- 
gorius  Magnus  has  a  good  cut  of  St.  Gregory  and  Peter  Diaconus 
in  conversation,  the  one  discoursing  with  use  of  hands,  the  other 
listening  with  smiling  attention  and  a,  perhaps  accidental,  hint 
of  smugness.  The  same  year  saw  in  Ulm  an  edition  of  Boc- 
caccio's De  Claris  Mulierihus,  the  illustrations  in  which,  despite 
poor  cutting  and  Gothic  angularity,  show  observation  of  bodily 
position  and  gestures,  feeling  for  space,  and  interest  in  everyday 
life.  In  Quentell's  Bible  (Cologne,  1478,9)  the  pictures,  described 
by  Pollard  as  'full  of  story  telling  power',  are  a  bit  awkward, 
but  have  dignity  in  conception  and  composition,  shrewd  seizure 
of  appropriate  pose  and  action,  even  an  attempt  at  facial  expres- 
sion and  at  effective  landscape  setting.  What  this  Bible  aimed  at 
the  later  Liibeck  one  accomplished  (No.  6).  This  growing  free- 
dom may  be  traced  also  in  other  books:  Geistliche  Auslegung  des 
Lebens  Jesu  Christi  (Ulm,  about  1485),  and  Bnch  der  Weisheit  der 
alten  Weisen  (Ulm,  1483),  with  its  often  cited  picture  of  a  man 
and  two  women  carrying  faggots.  With  Terence's  Eunuch  (Ulm, 
i486)  and  Seelentrost  (Cologne,  1484)  the  pictorial  story-telling 
language  is  becoming  more  clear,  detailed  and  expressive.  Even 
a  certain  sprightlincss  is  sometimes  attained,  as  in  a  cut  of  Salome 
with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  Jacopo  de  Voragine's 
Passional  (Nuremberg,  1488).  Or  an  affected,  dandified  posiness, 
as  in  separate  prints  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  of  the  glorified 
Magdalene,  and  in  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  protecting  clergy 
and  laity,  the  last  n. produced  in  Dodgson \  I I'oodcuts  oj  the 
Fifteenth  Century  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  .... 

Erhard  Rcuwich's  illustrations  for  Breydcnbach's  Peregrinatio 
in  Terrain  Sanctam  (Mainz,  14X6)  bring  us  into  direct  relation 
with  modern  times  (No.  7).  This  is  pictorial  journalism,  report- 
ing facts  somewhat  as  did  a  nineteenth-century  artist  on  a 
weekly  paper.  The  views  in  this  book,  as  Hind  says,  'are  perhaps 
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An  illustration  from  Franciscus  de  Retza's  'Defensorium  Virgini- 
tatis  Mariae'.  Rcgensburg,  1471. 


the  earliest  cuts  of  any  importance  .  .  .  based  on  genuine  topo- 
graphic studies'.  Yet  seven  years  later,  in  the  Nuremberg  Chron- 
icle (Schedel's  Weltchronik,  1493),  we  step  back  again  to  the 
Gothic,  to  older  traditions,  in  the  drawings  of  Wolgemut  and 
Pleydenwurff,  and  there  is  no  real  documentary  value  in  tin- 
portraits  and  views.  The  same  conventions  appear  in  the  Schatz- 
behalter  (Nuremberg,  1491),  in  which,  however,  Hind  finds 
'lively  humour  and  vivid  expression'.  This  can  be  seen,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  cut  of  the  finding  of  Moses.  Quite  different  in  spirit 
and  style  from  Rcuwich's  drawings,  and  likewise  of  great  impor- 
tance, in  the  record  of  early  realism  in  illustration,  are  the  designs 
of  one  of  the  two  artists  who  drew  pictures  for  the  famous 
Liibeck  Bible  (1494),  which  show  characterization  in  faces, 
bodies  and  pose,  dignity,  energy,  instinct  for  the  dramatic,  and 
something  of  a  painter  quality.  In  the  cuts  of  the  Ritter  vom  Turn 
(Basle,  1493)  one  finds  again  the  professional  illustrator  touch. 
They  have  a  lively  sense  of  actuality;  faces,  attitudes,  gestures  are 
noted  in  easily  flowing  lines  to  put  character  into  the  figures. 
The  skilful  draughtsman  was,  savs  Worringer,  'a  born  story- 
teller'. In  the  recut  illustrations  of  the  pirated  edition  of  1495 
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3.  Illustration  in  the  '  Ritter  vom  Turn'  (Basle,  1493),  a  German 
translation  of  a  popular  moral  story  by  Geoffrey  de  la  Tour- 
Landry.  4.  'Conversation  of  the  Nightingale  with  the  Raven,'  from 
the  'Dialogus  Creaturarum',  a  collection  of  fables.  Gouda,  1480. 


some  of  this  effect  is  lost  through  reversion  to  earlier  manner. 

In  France  the  most  interesting  material  for  our  quest  is  found 
in  books  issued  fairly  late  in  the  century.  In  St.  Augustine's  Cite 
de  Dieu  (Abberville,  1486/7),  La  Mer  des  Hystoircs  (Paris,  1488/9) 
and  Les  Croniques  de  France  (Paris,  1493)  the  coronations,  battles, 
and  other  scenes  are  done  with  good  massing  of  figures  and 
action  (note  such  details  as  the  man  mounting  a  horse,  in  the  last- 
named  book),  all  with  a  sense  of  reality,  even  though  the  inevit- 
able goldsmith's  plants  still  sprawl  over  the  ground.  With  the 
life  of  the  plain  people  the  borders  in  books  of  hours  are  much 
occupied,  in  pictures  entering  into  those  religious  volumes  as 
did  similar  subjects  into  the  sculpture  and  carvings  of  mediaeval 
church  buildings,  and  into  some  tapestries.  The  full-page  religious 
subjects  in  these  heures  are  also  likely  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  genre. 
The  Paris  (1496)  Hours  of  Pigouchet  presents  Dives  and  Lazarus 
with  attention  to  customs  of  dining  in  the  artist's  time.  Humour 
may  enter  into  the  depiction  of  Biblical  scenes,  as  in  the  Horae  of 
Dupre  (Paris,  Feb.  4,  1488/9),  in  which  the  picture  of  David  and 
Bathsheba  invests  the  latter  with  an  apparently  affected  appear- 
ance of  unawareness.  Did  the  artist  have  his  tongue  in  his  check  ? 
Grim  humour  appears  in  the  editions  of  the  Dance  of  Death. 
Activities  of  the  rural  population  are  also  well  pictured  in  Com- 
post et  Kalendrier  des  Bergiers,  first  issued  in  1491  (No.  8).  This 
freer  contact  with  realities  of  human  life  goes  on  in  other  French 
books,  such  as  the  Comoediae  of  Terence  (Lyon,  1493)  and 
notably  Gringoire's  Le  Chasteau  de  Labour  ( Paris,  1500/01).  In  the 
latter  the  practised  illustrator  is  felt  emerging,  turning  from 
inherited  motions  to  the  life  about  him. 

Italian  ideals  differed  from  those  of  the  North,  where,  as 
Pollard  said,  they  'had  a  special  gift  for  characterization'.  The 
cuts,  tending  to  outline,  in  books  such  as  De  Re  Militari  (Verona, 
1472),  by  Valturius;  the  Malermi  Bible  (Venice,  1490);  Epistole 
et  Evaugelii  (Florence,  1495);  and  the  famous  Hypnerototnachia 
(Venice,  1499),  have  a  classic  spirit,  a  sculpturesque  effect,  ele- 
gance, and  a  simplicity  that  avoids  much  detail.  This  strongly 
contrasts  with  the  vigorous  aim  at  realism,  the  attention  to 
detail,  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  One  may  find 
Florentine  cuts,  some  reproduced  in  Paul  Kristeller's  Early 
Florentine  Woodcuts,  edging  off  a  little  from  nobility  of  style 
towards  a  more  straightforward  approach,  presenting  well- 
tempered  postures  and  gestures,  but  no  strong  insistence  on  facial 


expression.  Even  when  the  figures  are  larger,  as  in  Ketham's 
Fasciculus  Medicinae  (Venice,  1493),  the  faces  show  no  deep 
marks  of  mood  or  emotion,  to  interfere  with  what  has  been 
called  'statuesque  calm  of  movement'. 

Thus,  between  1470  and  1500-a  most  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant period  in  book  illustration -there  appeared  notable  books, 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  illustration  and  of  the  growth  of 
realism.  The  Fifteenth  Century  was  a  time  of  change,  of  transi- 
tion. One  feels  the  pulsating  of  a  new  spirit.  The  illustration  of 
that  period,  passing  from  mediacvalism  to  the  mental  tempo  of  a 
new  era,  prefigured  later  times. 

This  development  in  woodcuts  may  be  followed  also  in  copper 
engravings,  where  we  have  the  added  element  of  what  is  called 
'painter  engraving',  the  direct  use  of  the  medium  by  the  artist 
without  the  intervention  of  a  copying  engraver.  In  time,  de- 
veloping craftsmanship  overcame  the  hampering  effect  imposed 
by  the  action  of  the  burin  pushed  through  the  copper  and 
created  a  system  of  line-work  to  indicate  form,  texture  and 
local  colour.  But  even  in  the  early  days  of  wrestling  with  a  new 
tool,  undeveloped  technique  and  sometimes  insufficient  draughts- 
manship cannot  conceal  striving  for  natural  attitude  and  action. 
There  is  the  Master  of  the  Saint  Sebastian  making  desperate 
eff  orts  to  put  movement  into  his  stiff  animals,  the  Master  of  the 
Year  1466  clumsily  aiming  at  realistic  effect  in  his  Christ  Crowned 
with  Thorns,  and  the  Master  of  the  Mount  of  Calvary,  in  his 
Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  having  the  stone-throwers  full  of  action 
inadequately  pictured,  or  in  his  Crucifixion  bravely  attempting 
to  render  the  contorted  bodies  of  the  two  thieves.  So  the  tran- 
sition to  more  realistic  treatment  goes  on.  The  Master  of  the 
Playing  Cards  could  do  a  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  with  the  usual 
conventionalized  plants  and  a  most  un-equine-like  horse,  in  a 
stiff  style.  But  he  could  also  show  observation  of  natural  facts, 
as  in  the  deer  scratching  its  head  with  its  hind  foot;  and  even  an 
attempt  at  texture,  as  in  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  the  cross  of 
The  Man  of  Sorrows.  The  Master  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  has 
been,  called  'the  first  realist  in  engraving',  for  the  heavily  bearded 
German  faces  in  St. John  and  St.  Christopher,  went  to  his  environ- 
ment to  get  types  for  Bible  characters.  The  work  of  the  Mono- 
grammist  E.S.  of  1466  presents  the  usual  angular  folds  and  other 
conventional  features.  Yet  his  figures  have  movement,  there  is 
some  attention  to  structure  of  the  body,  and  the  landscape  por- 
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6.  'The  Story  of  Jephthah',  Liibeck  Bible,  1494.  7.  Illustrations  in  Breydenbach's  ' Peregrinatio'  (i486)  are  by  Erhard  Reuwich,  the  first 
illustrator  whose  name  is  known.  He  accompanied  the  author  on  his  travels.  8.  'Compost  et  Kalendrier  des  Bergiers,'  Paris,  1499.  His 
shepherd's  calendar  contains  much  information  concerning  rural  life. 


tions  begin  to  be  more  than  an  habitual  turn  of  pictorial  phrase. 
Martin  Schongauer  advanced  still  a  step  farther  in  depiction  of 
character  and  naturalness  of  pose.  The  hint  of  spirituality  in  his 
Christ  Appearing  to  the  Magdalene,  and  the  blending  of  religious 
feeling  and  realistic  treatment  in  Death  of  the  Virgin  and  Pilate 
Washing  his  Hands,  may  well  cause  the  eye  to  pass  over  any 
inherited  conventions  and  technical  mannerisms.  Direct  pre- 
occupation with  the  everyday  life  of  his  time  appears  in  Goldsmith 
Prentices  Fighting,  Peasants  Going  to  Market  and  The  Miller.  In  the 
plates  of  the  Master  of  the  Amsterdam  Cabinet,  study  of  nature 
was  aided  by  his  use  of  the  medium  with  something  of  the 
freedom  of  drypoint,  a  freedom  of  handling  quite  unusual  at 
the  time.  There  is  individuality  in  his  figures,  expression  in  the 
faces,  and  indication  of  temperament  and  mood,  as  in  the  Two 
Lovers-in  which  the  modest  demeanour  of  the  girl  contrasts  with 
the  eagerness  of  the  young  man-or  in  the  Young  Man  and  Death. 
Even  when  he  presents  just  a  dog  scratching  himself,  he  gives 
the  result  of  close  observation.  The  Master  of  the  Gardens  of 
Love  had  no  such  knowledge  of  form.  However,  as  Hind  says, 
he  furnishes  a  'view  of  the  Burgundian  gallant  society  of  the 
middle  of  the  century',  and,  in  St.Eligius,  'one  of  the  earliest 
pictures  of  a  workshop  of  the  craft'  of  goldsmiths.  Haltingly,  he 
contributes  to  the  record  of  contemporary  life.  Finally  the 
Master  l.A.M.  of  Zwolle:  Kristeller  speaks  of  his  'coarse, 
naturalistic  motives-for  instance  in  the  apostle  who  in  the  Last 


Supper  blows  his  nose  with  his  fingers-,  the  heavy  types,  the  pas- 
sionate expression  of  the  faces  and  the  exaggerated  violence  of 
the  movements'.  Huizinga's  statement  comes  to  mind:  'In  the 
piety  interpreted  by  the  art  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  .  the 
extremes  of  mysticism  and  gross  materialism  meet.' 

In  Italy,  as  already  noted,  the  cult  of  beauty  was  more  evident 
than  the  urge  to  frank  realism.  Still,  Mantegna,  with  all  his 
sculpturesqueness  of  style,  has  strong  expression  of  emotion  in 
his  Descent  from  the  Cross.  And  in  Pollaiuolo's  Battle  of  the  Nudes, 
the  convention  of  design,  patterning,  decorative  effect,  cannot 
close  the  eye  to  the  careful  rendering  of  the  bodies,  to  what 
licrenson  called  the  'sense  of  vitality'. 

In  the  North,  culmination  of  the  trend  towards  truth  to  nature 
came  at  the  end  of  the  century,  with  Diirer's  study  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  body,  his  insight  into  human  nature,  his 
interest  in  landscape.  There  was  also  his  elaboration  of  linear 
technique  to  render  form,  textures,  light  and  shade.  Somerset 
Maugham,  in  The  Summing  Up,  holds  that  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  reality  has  always  announced  decadence.  At  all  events, 
.it  the  opening  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  technique  was  being 
systematized  into  a  routined  craftsmanship  which  led  to  thought- 
less exercise  of  formulae,  new  conventions  again  turning  into  a 
tradition.  The  realistic  approach,  however,  went  on,  with  six- 
tccnth-ccntury  artists  such  as  Baldung  Grien.  And  with  Holbein's 
Dance  0)  Death  we  almost  look  forward  to  times  nearer  to  our  own. 
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The  Clark  Collection  Opens 

A GREAT  private  collection,  formed  during 
.the  past  forty  years  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Sterling  Clark,  has  now  been  opened  to 
the  public  in  a  handsome  museum  built  especially 
to  receive  it  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  museum  is  complete  at 
present,  but  the  opening  exhibition  has  offered 
a  view  of  some  great  paintings  by  European  and 
American  masters  as  well  as  a  selection  from  the 
extensive  silver  collections.  The  donors  have 
chosen  a  rural  setting  on  the  outskirts  of  a  college 
town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Berkshires,  an 
example  of  decentralization  which  establishes  a 
great  collection  in  an  environment  where  it  will 
be  of  inestimable  value.  While  there  is  no  official 
connexion  between  the  museum  and  the  college, 
the  resources  of  the  former  will  prove  of  im- 
measurable value  to  Williams  College  students. 

The  paintings  in  the  opening  exhibition  were 
of  the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries,  and  some  of  the  works  by  the  Ameri- 
can, Winslow  Homer,  were  painted  as  late  as 
1900  or  after.  This  last  group  is  of  astonishing 
scope,  and  includes  some  of  the  great  marines 
painted  in  Maine,  the  early  Bridle  Path,  White 
Mountains,  painted  in  1868,  The  Two  Guides 
(1876),  and  Undertow  (1886)  which  was  in  the 
Winslow  Homer  Memorial  Exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  191 1,  a  year  after  the 
artist's  death. 

Turner's  Rockets  and  Blue  Lights  is  the  finest 
work  of  the  English  School,  painted  in  1840  and 
shown  at  the  Academy  in  that  year.  It  thus  is  of 
the  late  period  to  which  the  Temeraire  also 
belongs.  The  painting  was  last  seen  in  London 
in  1896  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  has  not  been 
exhibited  in  America  since  1914  when  it  was 
in  Knoedler's  Gainsborough-Turner  Exhibition. 
To  call  it  tamely  a  'marine  landscape',  which 
was  one  of  Turner's  divisions  in  the  Liber 
Studiorum,  does  not  suggest  the  mood  of  this 
battle  of  the  elements  in  which  the  real  subject  is 
light  and  movement.  It  would  seem  Turner  had 
decided  to  make  blue,  the  colour  of  shadow  and 
distance,  advance  towards  the  eye  as  the  bearer 
of  light. 

Gainsborough's  Portrait  of  Viscount  Hampden, 
painted  about  1780,  has  the  best  of  Gainsborough 
in  it,  with  his  sensitivity  fully  expressed.  The 
portrait  gallery  in  which  it  hangs  offers,  in  com- 
paratively small  space,  a  striking  group  of  great 
portraits  of  many  periods.  Here  is  Van  Dyck's 
Ambrogio  de  Spinola,  painted  in  Genoa  about 
1623  and  showing  the  conqueror  of  Breda  111 
armour,  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  This  bust  portrait  was  painted  at 
the  time  of  the  full-length,  when  Van  Dyck  exe- 
cuted a  famous  series  of  portraits  of  the  gre.it 
Genoese  families  of  Brignolc-Sale  and  Grimaldi- 
Cattaneo  as  well  as  Spinola.  The  intellectual 
power  of  the  face,  and  the  finish  of  style,  make 


this  subject  a  great  contrast  to  the  broadly  treated 
Coal  Heaver  by  Hals,  which  hangs  near  by  and 
has  much  of  the  freedom  of  a  modern  work. 

Goya's  Ascencio  Julia,  painted  in  1814,  has  not 
been  exhibited  for  many  years-a  great  portrait 
in  which  one  can  see  that  Goya  has  proceeded 
with  complete  freedom,  since  his  subject  was  not 
a  client  but  simply  his  own  assistant,  whom  he 
portrayed  on  other  occasions.  Renoir's  portrait 
of  Fournaise,  the  proprietor  of  a  restaurant 
frequented  by  the  Impressionists,  and  Degas' 
L'Homme,  which  was  in  the  fourth  Degas  Sale  in 
Paris  and  later  in  the  Henders  Collection,  are  part 
of  the  great  collection  of  French  Impressionists 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  on  view  when 
further  galleries  are  completed. 

There  arc  two  important  seventeenth-century 
landscapes  shown,  Claude  Lorrain's  Herdsman 
Driving  Cattle  Through  a  River,  which  was 
painted  in  1677  for  the  Abbe  Chevallier  in  Rome, 
and  Ruisdael's  Landscape  with  Bridge,  Cattle  and 
Figures,  which  was  once  in  the  I  lope  Collection 
at  1  )eepdcne  and  was  only  twice  exhibited  during 
its  many  years  in  England,  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion in  1850  and  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  1 891. 

The  Clark  Collection  is  known  to  possess  .111 
exceptionally  fine  representation  of  English 
silver,  and  portions  of  the  collection  have  been 
shown  in  the  past  few  years  at  Lawrence  I  lall  of 


Williams  College  while  the  new  museum  was 
under  construction.  The  last  of  these,  held  in 
1953,  consisted  entirely  of  the  work  of  Lamcrie, 
being  of  great  interest  since  no  other  collection 
here,  public  or  private,  is  so  rich  in  the  work 
of  this  great  maker.  Other  aspects  of  the  collec- 
tion were  represented  in  the  opening  selection  of 
French  and  Dutch  work.  The  Dutch  silver  was 
ot  the  Eighteenth  Century  with  the  exception  of 
an  engraved  beaker  ot  the  year  1676,  and  offered 
.111  unexpected  parallel  between  certain  Dutch 
and  English  forms,  such  as  the  skittle-ball  teapot 
and  globular  tea-kettle  which  resemble  English 
examples  of  the  George  I  period.  The  silver-gilt 
baluster  candlesticks  illustrated  show  less  of 
this  kind  of  relationship  and  111  their  somewhat 
exaggerated  ornament  ot  the  baluster  as  well  as 
in  the  engraved  cartouches  on  the  base  are 
characteristically  1  )utch. 

The  French  silver  contains  some  surprises,  as 
in  a  pair  of  severely  plain  octagonal  candle- 
sticks, Paris,  1719,  by  Marien  Lemoyne,  which 
are  so  close  to  English  Queen  Anne  sticks  as  to 
be  almost  deceptive.  A  handsome  pair  of  balus- 
ter candlesticks  with  raised  anthemion  on  a 
punched  ground  is  the  work  of  a  Pans  maker  of 
the  year  1728.  Gilles-Claude  Goucl  was  follow- 
ing his  father's  profession  and  entered  his  mark, 
consisting  of  his  initials  in  a  shaped  shield  with 
his  special  symbol,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  on  29th 
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Dutch  silver-gilt  candlesticks,  The  Hague,  1740.  Maker's  mark  IB  in  square  shield.  Sterling 
and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute,  Massachusetts. 


May,  1727.  Other  Paris  makers  were  Alexandre 
dc  Roussy,  with  a  silver  jug  and  cover,  1773; 
Antoine  Bouillier,  maker  of  a  silver-gilt  ewer 
and  basin,  1783 ;  Jean-Baptistc  Saurin,  a  silver 
dish,  1785;  Jean-Nicholas  Boulangcr,  a  tall, 
slender  pear-shaped  coffee-pot  standing  on  three 
feet,  a  form  which  suggests  a  much  earlier  date 
than  the  period  of  its  actual  fabrication,  which 
was  after  the  new  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
marking  of  silver,  17th  November,  1797.  It  was 
made  between  1798  and  1809.  A  provincial 
maker  is  represented  in  a  handsome  little  teapot 
from  the  rich  port  of  Bordeaux,  made  by  Gabriel 
Tillct  in  1750,  which  shows  a  combination  of 
baroque  and  rococo  ornament  in  the  form  of 
raised  leafage,  partly  formal,  partly  naturalistic. 
A  St.  Omcr  chocolate  pot,  circa  1740,  from  the 
north-east  of  France,  shows  the  convex  and  con- 
cave fluting  in  vertical  lines  which  was  also 
popular  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  Scandinavian  countries. 

National  Gallery's  Kress  Collection: 
Further  Additions 

WHEN  the  National  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  celebrates  its  fifteenth  anniver- 
sary in  March  there  will  be  placed  on  view  as  a 
further  gift  of  the  Samuel  H.Kress  Foundation 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  examples  of 
painting  and  sculpture  of  the  European  Schools 
from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centuries.  More  than  half  of  these 
have  never  been  exhibited  before  in  America : 
others  were  shown  briefly  in  1951,  including  the 


beautiful  tondo  of  the  Adoration  by  Fra  Angelico 
and  Filippo  Lippi  which  was  also  shown  last 
winter. 

A  complete  list  of  the  additions  to  the  Kress 
Collection  is  not  available  as  these  notes  are 
written,  but  a  few  of  the  paintings  may  be  men- 
tioned. Three  great  Venetian  subjects  include 
Tintoretto's  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  Veronese's 
Rebecca  at  the  Well,  which  belonged  to  Archduke 
Leopold  Wilhelm  and  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
entered  the  Vienna  Museum;  and  Titian's  great 
portrait,  Doge  Andrea  Gritti,  painted  about  1538 
and  acquired  by  Charles  I  of  England  in  1626. 
It  was  later  in  the  Czernin  Collection  in  Vienna. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  Titian's  por- 
traits of  his  countrymen  and  has  always  been 
placed  among  his  greatest  works.  Although 
Titian  has  left  us  a  portrait  gallery  of  the  great 
men  of  his  age,  his  early  patron,  Alfonso  of 
Fcrrara,  Pope  Paul  III,  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
whom  he  painted  repeatedly,  and  the  sombre 
Philip  1 1,  whom  he  met  at  Augsburg,  he  excelled 
above  all  in  portraying  the  Venetian  nobleman. 
As  one  critic  put  it:  '.  .  .  left  us  the  true  concep- 
tion of  the  old  Venetian,  by  the  side  of  whom  all 
modem  gentlemen  look  pale  and  small. '  Andrea 
Gritti  became  Doge  of  Venice  in  1522,  and, 
Vasan  tells  us:  'Titian  made  a  remarkable  por- 
trait of  him  in  a  picture  containing  the  Virgin, 
St. Mark  and  St. Andrew.'  This  painting  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1577,  but  Titian  also  painted 
the  Doge's  portrait  solely  as  a  portrait,  as  well  as 
the  other  doges,  among  whom  Vas.iri  mentions 
Pietro  Lando,  Francesco  Donato,  Marcantonio 


Trevisano,  and  II  Veniero.  Zurbaran's  St.Jerome 
Lecturing  to  St.  Paula  and  St.Eustochium,  which  is 
one  of  his  most  important  works  to  leave  Spain, 
was  painted  probably  for  a  convent  in  Seville 
about  1640. 

The  Small  Crucifixion  by  Matthias  Griinewald 
is  one  of  Fifteen  paintings  known  by  this  rare, 
and  influential  master,  and,  because  of  its  relation 
to  the  famous  altar-piece  in  Colmar,  is  of  par- 
ticular importance. 

French  painting  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
already  so  well  represented  in  the  collection  with 
such  subjects  as  Watteau's  Italian  Comedians,  will 
be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  same  artist's 
Ceres-,  one  of  the  Seasons  which  he  painted  for 
the  dining-room  of  his  patron,  Pierre  Crozat,  in 
Paris,  of  which  only  this  has  survived. 

A  Sevres  Biscuit  Group 

ONE  of  the  most  important  examples  of 
Sevres  biscuit  to  find  its  way  to  an  Ameri- 
can museum  is  The  Music  Lesson,  after  a  painting 
by  Boucher,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  Not  many  examples  of 
this  quality  and  period  (1752)  are  in  America, 
although  the  Morgan  Collection  at  Hartford 
shows  comparable  examples.  Because  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  firing  the  sculptural  groups  in 
soft  paste,  and  leaving  them  at  the  unglazed  or 
biscuit  stage,  the  use  of  hard  paste  for  such 
figures  was  adopted  in  1769,  long  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  Brogniart,  when  the  artificial  or 
soft  paste  was  given  up  for  all  types  of  wares  at 
the  Sevres  manufactory.  In  modern  estimation, 
the  colours  of  the  glazes  and  the  painted  decora- 
tion have  assumed  so  great  a  role  of  importance 
that  it  is  not  always  realized  how  highly  the  pure 
white  biscuit  figures  were  regarded  in  their  own 
day.  The  greatest  sculptors,  such  as  Pajou, 
Falconet  and  Caffieri,  created  the  models.  Once 
the  model  was  formed,  the  problem  of  reproduc- 
ing it  in  the  kiln  was  given  over  to  the  potters 
who  often  laboured  in  vain  to  bring  from  the 
most  sheltered  part  of  the  oven  a  piece  with  fine, 
even  grain,  a  surface  without  accidental  shine, 
and  with  only  those  unavoidable  marks  of  the 
joining  of  the  mould  which  could  be  rubbed 
away  carefully  by  hand.  Because  of  the  many 
hours  consumed  in  firing,  which  might  last  as 
long  as  four  days  and  nights,  during  which  the 
unhardened  paste  might  sag,  little  props  of  the 
same  paste  as  the  figures  themselves  were  judici- 
ously placed  for  support,  after  the  surfaces  were 
first  lightly  sanded  so  that  they  would  not  stick 
together.  All  traces  of  this,  too,  had  to  be  rubbed 
away.  Almost  insurmountable  obstacles  seemed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  earlier  manipulators 
of  soft  paste,  with  their  primitive  methods  of 
control  of  firing  temperatures,  but  their  excep- 
tional patience  joined  with  persistence  accom- 
plished the  seemingly  impossible. 

The  subjects  of  the  biscuit  figures  are  many- 
portraits,  incidents  from  the  theatre  and  litera- 
ture, figures  allegorical  and  mythological,  as 
well  as  a  whole  range  of  genre  subjects  suggested 
by  the  life  of  the  streets. 

The  Music  Lesson  stands  about  twelve  inches 
high  and  its  fabric  has  the  even,  granular  quality 
which  seems  a  product  of  nature.  The  pastoral 
motif  in  its  highly  idealized  form,  as  conceived 
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Titian.  'Doge  Andrea  Gritti.'  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  Samuel  H.Kress 
Collection. 


by  Boucher,  has  proved  a  delightful  subject.  His 
paintings  lent  themselves  to  translation  into 
other  arts  because  of  his  fine  sense  of  scale,  as 
evident  the  Beauvais  tapestries,  and  the  result  is 
no  less  successful  here. 

A  Little-known  Vermeer 

VERMEER'S  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl  has 
not  been  exhibited  for  the  last  fifty  years 
and  never  before  in  America  until  its  new  owners, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.Wrightsman,  lent  it  for 
a  few  months  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  It 
comes  from  the  collection  of  the  Flemish  ducal 
family  of  Arenberg  in  Belgium  and  has  the 
interest  of  being  one  of  the  first  subjects  which 
the  French  critic,  Thore-Burger,  identified  when 
he  began  the  study  which  rescued  Vermeer  from 
oblivion.  When  the  catalogue  of  the  Arenberg 
Collection  (published  1859)  was  compiled  by 
this  critic,  the  painting  was  for  the  first  time 
assigned  to  Vermeer. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  the 
portrait  was  hidden  for  safe-keeping  and  it  re- 
mained out  of  sight  for  so  long  that  the  report 
circulated  that  it  was  lost.  The  painting  has, 
however,  been  preserved  in  excellent  condition, 
as  recent  laboratory  examination  shows  that  it  is 
almost  without  damage  of  any  sort. 

It  is  thought  that  the  subject  is  the  painter's 
daughter,  while  the  somewhat  unusual  dress 
suggests  that  this  may  be  the  'bust  portrait  in 
antique  costume'  in  the  1696  auction  of  paint- 
ings left  by  Vermeer  at  his  death. 

The  painting  is  in  many  respects  unusual.  It 
is,  if  possible,  more  luminous  in  its  flesh  tones 
than  his  other  works.  The  background  is  of  a 
brownish  tone,  against  which  the  head  and 
shoulders  project  forward  sharply,  as  though 
from  a  window.  The  colours,  Vermeer's  favour- 
ite blues  and  yellows,  are  very  much  subdued, 
as  though  they  were  seen  in  moonlight  rather 
than  in  the  sun,  and  yet  the  brilliance  of  the  flesh 
tones  is  dazzling.  High-lights  judiciously  placed 
at  the  angles  of  the  draperies,  on  the  pearl  ear- 
ring and  on  the  eyes  provide  the  means  for  the 
gradual  intensification  of  light  by  conscious  de- 
sign, and  with  so  much  subtlety  it  would  seem 
the  painter  has  called  into  expression  the  full 
powers  of  his  genius  in  order  to  achieve  the  most 
difficult  effect  with  the  simplest  means. 

The  scale  of  the  painting  is  somewhat  larger 
than  usual,  so  that  the  head  appears  almost  life 
size  in  contrast  to  the  figures  in  the  two  great 
Vermeers  that  hung  on  either  side  during  its 
exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan,  the  Lady  with  a 
Lute  and  Young  Woman  with  a  Water  Jug.  These 
arc  more  characteristic  in  being  interiors  with 
figures,  showing  all  those  accessories  to  the 
domestic  scene  which  he  excelled  in  painting. 
The  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl  depends  on  none  of 
these,  yet  gives  the  impression  it  was  painted  to 
please  the  artist  alone. 

Identifying  a  Flemish  Sculpture 

ALTHOUGH  the  original  home  of  a 
.Flemish  fourteenth-century  sculpture  at  The 
Cloisters  has  long  been  known  to  be  the  Grand 
Beguinagc  in  Ghent,  the  name,  Saint  Alexis,  by 
which  it  has  been  catalogued  since  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  is  belied  by  the  crown  and  kingly 


robes.  During  its  recent  cleaning,  when  the 
figure  was  restored  so  far  as  possible  to  original 
condition,  a  study  of  its  identity  was  made  by 
Richard  H.Randall,  Jr.,  assistant  curator  of  The 
Cloisters.  He  concludes  that  this  may  be  the 
youngest  of  the  Three  Kings,  from  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  although  there  is  a  possibility  that 
some  kingly  saint  of  Europe  is  intended.  Since 
any  distinguishing  attributes  are  absent,  chiefly 
due  to  the  loss  of  the  arms,  it  is  impossible  to 
come  to  a  final  conclusion.  Mr.  Randall  suggests 
that  this  Gothic  king  may  have  been  a  St. 
Oswald,  or  Heinrich,  or  even  the  treacherous 
Tempter,  the  King  of  the  World,  who  offers  an 
apple  to  the  Foolish  Virgins  in  other  Rhenish 
sculptures  with  which  this  work  is  related.  In 
style  it  clearly  belongs  to  that  region  which 
borders  the  Rhine  from  Switzerland  to  Cologne 
and  passes  on  into  Flanders  and  Holland.  The 
recent  study  of  the  figure  has  not  had  to  concern 
itself  with  stylistic  problems,  as  it  patently  be- 


longs to  the  region  from  which  it  came  into 
view. 

The  Grand  Beguinagc  was  built  in  Ghent  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  home  of  an  order 
of  lay  sisters  who  were  given  to  charitable  works. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  eighteen  convents  and 
three  churches  within  its  walls.  In  one  of  the 
last  the  figure  probably  stood,  possibly  as  one  of 
the  Magi  as  Mr.  Randall  suggests,  or,  if  intended 
to  represent  some  princely  patron  of  the  order, 
it  may  have  stood  in  some  other  building. 

Fortunately  for  the  modern  student,  there  are 
in  existence  four  photographic  records  which 
make  clear  the  course  of  the  modern  changes  it 
lias  undergone.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  sculp- 
ture during  the  last  century  is  thus  made  clear. 
It  would  appear  that  the  sisters  in  the  Grand 
Beguinagc  must  at  some  time  have  wished  to 
have  a  figure  of  St.  Alexis  and  gave  the  four- 
teenth-century king  this  role  by  placing  a  ladder 
in  his  left  hand.  The  ladder  is  the  attribute  of 
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'The  Music  Lesson.'  Sevres  biscuit,  1752.  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


Vermeer.  'Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl.'  Loaned  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  from  the 
Wrightsman  Collection. 


this  saint,  a  Roman  youth  of  aristocratic  birth 
who  dedicated  himself  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
lived,  it  was  said,  under  a  ladder. 

The  first  photograph  was  taken  in  1864  when 
the  Grand  Beguinage  lent  the  figure,  as  St.  Alexis, 
to  an  exhibition  at  Malines.  It  shows  the  saint 
holding  his  ladder  and,  in  his  right  hand,  the 
broken  end  0Q1  palm  of  martyrdom,  although 
this  is  not  one  of  the  attributes  of  Alexis,  who 
died  a  natural  death.  The  entire  figure  was  ob- 
viously covered  with  a  heavy  layer  of  overpaint. 
Here  was,  of  course,  no  intent  to  deceive.  The 
sisters  had  made  practical  use  of  a  figure  in  their 
possession,  or  acquired  one,  and  had  it  refur- 
bished to  suit  their  needs.  Thus  a  kingly  figure 
entered  the  art  market  later  as  the  beggar  saint 
and  the  title,  St. Alexis,  clung  to  him  until  the 
present  time,  although  later  owners  realized  that 
the  ladder,  and  also  the  arms,  were  not  original, 
and  removed  them. 

The  next  photographic  evidence  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of  Flemish  art 
held  at  Ghent  in  1913.  The  Grand  Beguinage  had 
been  torn  down  in  1875  and  the  figure  then 
belonged  to  the  collector,  Henri  de  Tracy.  The 
overpaint  had  been  removed,  and  the  ladder, 
having  been  recognized  as  a  modern  addition, 
was  gone,  but  the  arms  were  still  retained.  These 
were  removed  later,  while  ' St.  Alexis'  was  in  the 
art  market  in  Paris  at  a  subsequent  date.  There 
are  two  photographs  which  record  the  changes 
made  at  that  time,  which  involve  both  additions 
and  subtractions.  The  arms,  not  being  original, 
have  finally  been  removed,  but  in  order  to  make 
the  subject  more  attractive,  some  impressive 
jewels  have  been  set  in  the  collar  in  place  of  those 
shown  in  the  photographs  of  1864  and  191 3,  and 
the  cabochon  reliquary  given  a  more  elaborate 
setting.  Also,  a  more  subtle  addition  of  fresh 
paint  has  been  given  to  the  face.  There  were  also 
changes  in  the  base  and  shoes  to  be  noted  in  this 
scries  of  photographs. 

With  all  additions  gone,  and  the  counterpart 
of  the  original  jewels  set  in  place,  the  face  freed 
of  its  mask-like  insipidity,  the  figure  may  be  en- 
joyed for  its  embodiment  of  the  gentle,  tender 
qualities  ot  Flemish  fourteenth-century  sculp- 
ture. 

Bowdoin  Family  Candlesticks 

CANDLESTICKS  of  silver  were  so  rare 
in  seventeenth-century  America  that  the 
only  example  which  comes  readily  to  mind  is 
the  great  pair,  measuring  over  ten  inches  in 
height,  made  by  Jeremiah  Dummer  of  Boston 
before  1686  and  now  in  the  Garvan  Collection. 
A  pair  by  John  Noyes,  a  Boston  silversmith  of 
the  next  generation  and  possibly  an  apprentice 
of  Dummer,  has  recently  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  by  a  descendant 
of  the  Bowdoin  family  for  whom  they  were 
made,  circa  1695-1700.  They  are  only  slightly 
lower  in  height  than  Dummer's  pair,  measuring 
9]  in.,  and  like  them  are  architectural  in  form, 
being  of  columnar  type,  but  these  are  circular 
while  the  Dummer  candlesticks  are  square  in 
section.  The  Noyes  sticks  are  fluted  and  reeded, 
and  have  reel-shaped  supports  that  widen  to 
roughly  octagonal  bases,  enriched  with  gad- 
rooning.  They  are  very  like  a  London  pair  of 
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1685  belonging  to  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Taylors  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  Livery 
Companies  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  1927.  In  design  the  English  candle- 
sticks are  more  graceful,  the  columns  more 
slender,  the  bases  much  lighter,  while  the  Noyes 
candlesticks  seem  to  have  widened  and  grown 
heavy  almost  unintentionally  while  their  maker 
mastered  an  elaborate  form.  Yet  his  work  is  by 
no  means  unsuccessful,  for  these  silver  columns 
have  vigour  of  design  and  massive  elegance. 

It  is  not  known  whether  their  first  owner  was 
Pierre  Baudoin,  a  Huguenot  of  La  Rochclle  who 
came  to  America  in  1687  and  to  Boston  in  1690, 
or  his  son,  James,  who  Anglicized  his  name  to 
Bowdoin,  and  became  the  richest  merchant  in 
Boston.  The  father  died  in  1706  and  the  son  in 
1747.  Presumably  they  belonged  to  the  former, 
but  it  must  have  been  the  latter  who  caused  the 
family  crest  and  motto  to  be  added  to  the  bases, 
a  pelican  vulning  herself,  surrounded  by  a 
buckled  band  lettered  iff  aqtiila  versus  coelum.  The 
engraving  is  a  little  later  than  the  period  of 
fabrication,  and  the  form  of  the  crest  is  the  one 
which  appears  on  the  tombstone  of  James  Bow- 
doin in  the  Granary  Burying  Ground.  His  son, 
James,  who  became  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  after  whom  Bowdoin  College  was  named, 
added  a  sun  face  above  the  pelican. 

Although  Governor  Bowdoin  had  over  nine 
hundred  ounces  of  plate,  which  passed  to  his 
widow  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1790,  there  is 
no  inventory  of  his  silver,  and  earlier  records  of 
the  family  do  not  mention  the  candlesticks,  but 
they  have  come  down  either  through  the  family 
of  his  daughter,  who  inherited  half  of  her 
mother's  silver,  or  have  reverted  to  that  line 
when  the  son,  a  third  James,  died  childless  in 
181 1.  The  daughter  had  married,  in  1767,  John 


Temple,  later  Sir  John  Temple,  baronet,  and 
lived  in  England.  She  returned  to  Boston  as  a 
widow  to  live  near  her  daughter,  who  married 
Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop.  A  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  last,  Miss  Clara  Bowdoin  Win- 
throp, who  is  of  the  eighth  generation  to  own 
the  candlesticks,  has  now  generously  presented 
them  to  the  Museum. 

John  Noyes  is  emerging  from  an  obscure 
position  among  Boston's  early  silversmiths,  and 
with  this,  undoubtedly  his  greatest  work,  he 
begins  to  rival  his  more  famous  contemporaries, 
John  Coney  and  Edward  Winslow.  Not  very 
much  has  been  recorded  about  him,  so  that  the 
account  which  Kathryn  C.Buhler  has  prepared 
for  the  Museum's  Bulletin  is  particularly  wel- 
come. Noyes  was  of  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  in  America  and  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1674.  Mrs.  Buhler  suggests  that  he  may  have 
been  apprenticed  to  Dummcr.  There  is  a  simi- 
larity in  some  of  his  work  to  that  of  another 
Dummcr  apprentice,  Winslow.  The  Noyes  fam- 
ily was  friendly  with  the  diarist,  Samuel  Scwell, 
as  Dummcr  was  also,  the  latter  having  himself 
been  apprenticed  to  Scwell's  father-in-law,  John 
Hull.  Noyes  married  Susanna  Edwards,  the 
sister  of  another  probable  apprentice  of  Dummcr, 
John  Edwards,  in  1699. 

Noyes  was  a  member  of  Boston's  leading 
military  organization,  the  Ancient  and  Honour- 
able Artillery  Company,  whose  rolls  contain  the 
names  of  many  Boston  silversmiths.  The  year 
1704  is  generally  given  as  the  one  in  which  he 
became  an  ensign  of  the  Company,  but  Mrs. 
Buhler  notes  a  reference  of  two  years  earlier  in 
the  Scwell  Diary  which  records  that  Ensign 
Noyes  then  distinguished  himself  for  marksman- 
ship, winning  a  silver  cup  presented  by  Scwell, 
'in  Token  of  the  value  I  had  for  that  virtue  in 
others,  which  I  my  self  could  not  attain  to'. 


Flemish  statue  of  a  King,  early  Fourteenth 
Century.  In  the  Cloisters,  Metropolitan 
Museum. 


A  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  by  John  Noyes,  Boston,  with  the  Bowdoin  arms.  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


'View  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,'  watercolour,  1759,  by  Thomas  Davies.  New-York  Historical 
Society. 


Noycs  is  known  for  a  flagon  which  he  made 
for  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  171 1,  a  tankard 
with  dolphin  thumbpiece  in  the  Spaulding  Col- 
lection in  the  Museum;  a  tankard  with  a  reeded 
band  which  belonged  to  Abigail  Adams  and  is 
now  at  the  Adams  National  Historic  Site.  Other 
tankards  by  him  are  in  existence,  also  caudle 
cups,  beakers,  and  a  gold  clasp  which  is  in  the 
collection  of  American  goldwork  at  Yale. 

View  of  Fort  Ticonderoga:  1759 

THREE  eighteenth-century  watercolours 
recently  purchased  by  the  New-York  His- 
torical Society  are  the  work  of  Captain  Thomas 
Davies,  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Artillery  who  was 
with  Lord  Amherst  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  later  with  Lord  Howe  during  the 
Revolution. 

One  of  these  watercolours  is  the  view  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  illustrated,  an  early  impression  of 
this  strategic  citadel  on  Lake  Champlain,  drawn 
on  the  spot  in  July,  1759,  a  few  days  after  the 
French  laid  waste  to  their  fortification,  then 
called  Fort  Carillon,  and  withdrew  while  Am- 
herst's eleven  thousand  men  took  possession. 
This  was  less  than  two  months  before  Wolfe 
effected  the  decisive  victory  at  Quebec  which 
brought  Canada  under  British  rule.  Davies's 
view  was  evidently  done  with  the  idea  of  having 
it  engraved,  for  it  is  keyed  to  show  the  fort  and 
redoubts,  as  well  as  the  French  breastworks, 
which  form  a  zigzag  line  through  the  centre 
of  the  view.  At  these  lines,  the  remains  of 
which  may  still  be  seen  under  softening  layers 


of  sod,  the  English  under  Sir  James  Abercrom- 
bic  had  been  defeated  the  year  before. 

Captain  Davies  was  among  the  earliest  of  the 
military  draughtsmen  to  make  a  contribution  to 
American  topographical  views.  He  was  working 
too  early  to  have  come  under  the  instruction  of 
Paul  Sandby,  as  the  latter  was  not  appointed 
drawing  master  at  Woolwich  until  1768,  but  he 
had  evidently  received  good  training.  Another  of 
these  military  artists  was  Captain  Thomas  How- 
dell,  also  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  drew  an 
important  view  of  New  York  in  1763,  while 
Captain  Archibald  Robertson  (circa  1745-18 15) 
left  a  great  series  of  watercolours  during  his 
long  service  in  America,  1762-80,  after  which 
he  retired  to  his  home  in  Scotland.  His  fifty-four 
views  in  watercolour,  now  in  the  Spencer  Col- 
lection in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  are  of 
unique  importance.  This  artist  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  another  English  painter,  Archibald 
Robertson,  who  came  to  America  in  1791. 

Davies  was  very  active  with  pencil  and  brush, 
considering  that  he  participated  actively  in 
military  campaigns.  In  addition  to  the  Ticon- 
deroga is  An  Attach  on  Ft.  Washington,  in  the 
Stokes  Collection,  which  shows  the  British 
victory  of  16th  November,  1776,  on  the  Harlem 
River,  with  the  Morris  (now  thejumel)  Mansion 
in  the  background,  a  view  of  the  Palisades,  and 
the  British  frigate  Pearl.  This  action  was  of  great 
importance,  as  it  gave  all  of  Manhattan  Island 
to  the  British,  who  continued  to  hold  the  city 
of  New  York  throughout  the  war. 

Davies  also  painted  watercolours  of  American 


waterfalls,  a  series  of  six  being  in  the  Coverdalc 
Collection  at  Murray  Bay,  while  two,  showing 
Niagara  Falls,  are  in  the  New-York  Historical 
Society's  recent  acquisition. 

Portrait  by  Thomas  Mcllworth 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  two 
early  American  portrait  painters,  presumably 
of  native  birth  and  both  untutored  in  a  tradi- 
tional sense,  working  independently  of  each 
other  as  near  as  Newport  and  New  York,  and 
arriving  at  a  closely  related  style.  Robert  Feke  of 
Newport,  already  well  known  to  students,  and 
Thomas  Mcllworth  of  New  York,  who  is  just 
beginning  to  receive  well-deserved  recognition, 
have  many  traits  in  common  because  of  their 
vigorous  realism,  and  both  may  be  mentioned 
as  forerunners  of  Copley  and  as  worthy  of 
association  with  the  Bostonian.  Both  Feke  and 
Mcllworth  worked  for  only  a  decade,  the  form- 
er, about  1740-50,  and  the  latter,  1758-69.  The 
dates  of  the  deaths  of  both  are  unknown,  although 
it  seems  definite  that  Mcllworth,  after  leaving 
New  York  for  Schenectady  some  time  after  his 
marriage  in  1760,  went  on  to  Montreal  where  he 
died  at  the  end  of  1769  or  1770. 

Mcllworth  comes  into  view  most  recently 
through  the  acquisition  of  his  portrait  of  William 
Samuel  Johnson  (1727-1819),  President  of 
Columbia  College  (no  relation  to  Sir  William 
Johnson).  The  portrait,  shown  by  Hirschl  e\r 
Adler  in  New  York  last  year,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Smith  College  Art  Museum  at  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts.  It  was  painted  in  1761,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sawitzky,  before  the  artist 
removed  to  Schenectady  and  while  Johnson  was 
pursuing  his  active  career  in  law  and  politics 
in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  born. 


Thomas  Mcllworth,  1761.  'Dr.  William 
Samuel  Johnson,' oil  on  canvas  31I  ■  265  in. 
Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Mass. 
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Portrait  of  a  Dog 
by 

J.  B.  OUDRY 
(French,  1686-1755) 

Oil  on  Canvas,  35|  in.  wide  by  481  in.  high. 
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Signed  and  dated  1932. 
Canvas  25  ,   1<H  inches. 
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furniture,  tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  fine  porcelain 
jewelry,  books,  prints,  other  personal  property 

(^Jnc/nlrios  (tfnviled 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN  •  LOUIS  J.  MARION 

Vice-Presidents 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  Chairman  of  the  hoard 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 

FINE 
PAINTINGS 

Dr.  George  Cameron 
by 

Sir  Henry  Raelmrn 

\o    -it,  inches 

ic  EAST  5:7th  STRE1  T 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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City  news  forms  an  essential  part,  but  by  no  means  the  whole, 
of  the  financial  times.  This  lively  and  informative  newspaper 
presents  the  widest  possible  view  of  the  business  world,  regularly 
supplemented  by  articles  devoted  to  the  non-professional  interests 
of  the  business  man  himself.  Special  articles  on  Art,  Drama, 
Bloodstock,  Literature  and  many  other  topics  of  general  interest 
take  their  place  alongside  the  contributions  on  industrial 
development,  public  affairs  and  commercial  news. 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 


Connoisseurs  interested  in  business  read 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


FINANCIAL     TIMES       •      72       COLEMAN      STREET       •  LONDON 
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A  superb  Chippendale  carved  wood  and  gilt  Mirror.     Height  JO  inches. 


TELEPHONE  KENSINGTON  9B21  ,  7328 

GABLES:  PRANTEEKS,  LONDON 
TELEGRAMS   PRATT.  KENSINGTON  9821 


Fratt  &  Sons 


I  M  I  T  £  D 


158/160  Bromplon  Road 
London 


S  W  3 


OLD   ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

CHIMNEY  PIECES 
ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS 


Set  of  Seven  Sepia  Wall  Panels 
hand-printed  by  Dufour,  Paris,  in  LSI 4. 

(Panel  sizes:— 3  ft.  6  in.,  5  ft.  4  in.,  1ft.  x  6ft.  high; 
three  1  ft.  9*  in.  x  6  ft.  high;  and  one  3  ft.  6J  in.  X  4/t.  9  in.) 
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HANOVER  MUENDEN 
Height  14  inches 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co., 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W* 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254*5  Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo 


Represented  in  United  States  of  America  by 
J.  J.  Klejman  Gallery,  8  West  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  Tel.:  Plaza 
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By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 

To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  the  late  Queen  Mary 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


London,  date  1716.    Maker:  Benjamin  Pyne. 
Height  :  10  inches.    Weight  :  4.?  ozs.  5  dwts. 
Finely  engraved  with  contemporary  Arms. 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Note:—  Telephone  TRAFALGAR  357S 


(Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street) 


Cables:  DAI  T.MARK,  LONDON 


1 1 1 


Piazza  San  Marco 
Venezia 
by 

FRANCESCO  GUARDI,  1712-1793 

A  fine  example  of  the  Master's  work 


9  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Hyde  Park  6282/3  Valuations,  etc. 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


llv  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  ^ 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


•IOIIX  SPARKS 


€Um$t  Wotk$  of  &rt 


LTD. 


An  old  Chinese  pale  sea-green  jade  vase  and  cover. 
CHIEN  LUNG  PERIOD:  A.I).  1736  1795.     Height:  Hi  inches. 

128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


A  set  of  seven  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Chairs  of 
unusual  design  and  attractive  quality.  There  are  six  single 
chairs  with  one  matching  arm  chair.    Period  circa  1769. 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


56-58   BRIDGE   STREET,  ABERDEEN 


Telephone  24828 


Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


and  at  BRAEMAR 


ANTIQUES  and  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  interesting  Antique  Mahogany  Writing  Table  with  fitted  drawer  and 
undershelf.    It  is  stamped  by  Gillows  of  Lancaster.    Period  circa  1810. 


A  very  lovely  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  oval  Wine  Cellarette  in 
perfect  original  preservation.    Period  circa  1760. 


A  small  Antique  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Tallboy  Chest  measuring  39  inches 
wide  and  5  feet  9  .nches  high.    Period  circa  1710. 


A  very  important  Antique  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Bureau  and  Bookcase  with 
finely  fitted  interior.    It  measures  38  inches  wide  and  has  an  extreme 
height  of  7  feet  6  inches.    Period  circa  1710. 


HARVEY  &  GORE 


LTD. 


1,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Regent  0859,  0861 


An  18th-century  Diamond  Jardiniere  Brooch  set  with  a  band  of  Pink  Topaz  to  simulate  a  ribbon 

Enlarged  to  show  detail 


BANKERS  since  1812 

thtessrs.  Qoutts  &  @o. 
Strand. 


I  aiuations  jor 
fro  ('ate,  insurance 
and  division 


Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 


\  !  I 


BY   APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO   H.M.    THE   KING   OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


An  old  Chinese  figure  of  Buddha,  scared  on  a  lotus  base 
uith    separate    pedestal    incorporating    supporting  figures. 
Stoneware,  glazed  turquoise  and  dark  blue,  the  hands,  face, 
etc.,  and  small  fgures  ungla/cd.     One  oj  a  pair. 
Height  21  ins.     ibth  century 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.i 

Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  4018 
Telegrams  :  'Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London' 


LEONARD  WYBURD 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


LTD 

ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th 
CENTURIES 

ENGLISH 
DELFTWARE 

REPAIRS  AND 
RESTORATIONS 


An  unusual  cedarwood 
table  with  six  drawers,  an 
exceptionally  small  walnut 
burgomaster's  chair  and  an 
attractive  walnut  book  tabic. 


181  SLOANE  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
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DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc 

18  EAST  79  STREET 

21,  N.Y. 


OLD 
CARVED 
PINEWOOD 
GEORGIAN 
CHIMNEY- 
PIECE 


Gjjj  Jl~  g  ^/  [|  ill  |  ll] 


by  appointment 
fireplace  furnishers 
to  the  late 
King  george  v 


C.  J.  PRATT 


Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 

★ 

Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always 

pleased  to 
purchase  old 
fireplaces  and 
fireplace 
furnishings 
of  all  types. 
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By  Appointment  to  H.M.  The  Queen  ^vSte^^J 
Silversmiths        Jewellers  '^j^jjjip^ 


George  III  Silver 


Specimen  pieces  from  a  fine  service 
consisting  of  two  soup  tureens  and  six 
sauce  tureens  with  stand  dishes. 
Made  by  I).  Smith  and  R.  Sharp.  London.  1787. 
Total  weight  6 r 9.00  ozs. 


ASI'REY    &    COMPANY    LTD        165-169    Nl  W    KONIJ    STREET    ■    LONDON    •    Wi    Cables:  Ctilteus  Loudi 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 
SINCE  1806 


CHARLES  II,  1674 

Promenade 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


GEORGE  I,  1717 

CHELTENHAM 


GEORGE  III,  1774 
JOHN  LANGLAND 

Telephone  2821 


A  Regency  black  and  gold  lacquer  divarf 
cabinet  with  white  marble  top  3' 3"  x  1'4" 
2'8"  high. 

A  magnificent  Louis  XVI  marble  and  ormolu 
clock  b\  De  Belle  of  Paris. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING 
COMPANY  (MAYFAIR)  LTD. 

Grantham  Place  ■  Park  Lane 
(Piccadilly  End)  '  London  W.l 
GROsvenor  3273  &  HYDe  Park  434516 
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JEAN  BAPTISTE  PILLEMENT 
Signed  and  dated  178G 
Canvas  20-1  X  30j  inches 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

PAINTINGS      AND      DRAWINGS      OF      ALL      SCHOOLS     AND  SUBJECTS 


BERNARD 

21    RYDER    STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO. 


JEWELLERS  (M/C) 


Telegrams : 
'PEARL  Manchester' 


LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  A  CENTURY 


■  0. 

jfme  0lh 
Antique  i§>ttotr 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


A  set  of  four  candlesticks 
in  perfect  condition, 
12  inches  high. 

Made  in  London  by 
William  Watkins  in  the 
year  1769. 

Price  upon  application. 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


JW5 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S.W.  i 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 


CHARLES  HOWARD  ANTIQUES  Ltd. 

159  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Tel.  SLOANE  4914 

For  FINE  PERIOD  FURNITURE  and  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  Chippendale  Mahogany  Card  Table  with  Serpentine  sides,  finely  carved 
knees  to  the  Cabriole  legs  and  French  Scroll  feet.     C.  1765. 

PRIVATE    AND    TRADE    BUYERS  WELCOME 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


A  rare  Queen  Anne  black  lacc]uer  bureau  cabinet 
Height  6ft.  1 1  ins.  Width  3  ft.  3  ins.  Depth  1  ft.  10  ins. 


TELEPHONE     HYDE     PARK    0444  ESTABLISHED   Will  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY,  LONDON 

Mcmliers  of  Tht  Bntuli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


XV 


O'HANA  GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


FRENCH  MASTERS  OF  THE  XIX  AND  XX  CENTURIES 


LA  PIECE  D'EAU  by  Maurice  UTRILLO  Painted  in  1910. 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS 

February  7th  to  23rd 

FIRST  LONDON  EXHIBITION  BY  GREEK  PAINTER  STELIO  ORFANIDIS 
RECENT  PAINTINGS  BY  ALBERT  REUSS 

February  28th  to  March  11  th 
EXHIBITION  OF  A  GROUP  OF  SWISS  CONTEMPORARY  PAINTERS 
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THE  ROAD  SIDE 


COLOURED  AQUATINT  ENGRAVING  BY 

CHARLES  ROSENBERG  after  J.  L.  AGASSE 

PUBLISHED  FEB.  21ST,  1833,  BY  J.  WATSON. 
l'ROOF  IMPRESSION  WITH  THE  TITLE  IN  OPEN  ETCHED  LETTERS. 

An  extremely  rare  print. 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

KICHAKD  S.  SABIN  &  V.  PHILIP  SABIN 

Established  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN.  I'M  I  &  <)<)SM 

XVII 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  TH  E  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  l820 


Oil  Painting  on  Canvas 
by 

BARTHOLOMEW  DANDRIDGE 
Size  53  X  80  inches 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  5772  and  5252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  March,  1956  Will 


By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 


A  narrow  William  &  Mary  Bureau  Bookcase  of  Burr  Mulberry,  inlaid  with  Pewter  line.  This  extremely 
rare  piece  retains  its  original  fire-gilt  mounts.  The  use  of  Mulberry  to  re  ;emble  Tortoiseshell,  and  the 
pewter  inlay,  suggest  that  this  piece  is  by  John  Coxed  at  the  Swan,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Circa  1690. 

Measurements:  24  in.  wide.  20  in.  deep  at  lower  part.  12  in.  deep  at  upper  part.  6  ft.  10^  in.  high  over-all. 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.  1 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


An  elegant  double-domed  early  Queen  Anne  Bureau  Bookcase, 
the  door  fronts,  fall,  drawers  and  shaped  interior  with  a  well 
are  finely  cross-banded  and  inlaid  with  double  herringbone 
stringing.    The  cushion-framed  glass  plates  are  original. 

The  whole  is  of  a  superb  colour,  figuring  and  patination.  Circa 
1700.    Height  7  ft.  1  in.    Width  3  ft.  4  in.    Depth  1  ft.  10  in. 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTER  Y 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I  O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


Early  Wall  Mirror  in  Walnut  and  Parcel  Gilt. 
Si^e  4'  6"  x  z'  4  J". 


MAPLE 
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MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 
LONDON  Wi 

M  147 


Tessiers 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  PART 


A  VERY  FINE  GEORGE  II  Pierced  Silver  Cake  Basket 

by 

Peter  Archambo,  1738. 
Length  :  I3L'  inches.  Width  :  I  I  j|  inches.  Height  including  handle  :  I0J  inches. 

Weight  :  71  ozs.  12  dwts. 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

rams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone:  May/air  0458 
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{CHARLES  CAS1M1R)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3      mr Kensington  7370 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER  IN 
THE  COUNTRY 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 

FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


Early  Oak 
Furniture, 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers 
and  Fenders 
always 
in  stock 


d^irclt  Of  GfCiif  Aon  &Ctd. 

Estab 

1 


Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


Established  1  790 


Rare  Gold  Cup  and  Cover,  George  III,  1764 
Solid,  22  carat  gold.     110^  oz.    By  Thomas  Powell 
Coat  of  Arms  and  Inscription  :  '  This  cup  of  Massy  Gold  was  the  gift  of  Edward 
Lord  Leigh  to  Sir  W.  W.  Bagot  one  of  his  Lordships  Guardians  and  Trustees 
A.D.  MDCCLXV.' 

153 ^encliurclt         oCondon,  £1. 


['hone  :  MANSION  HOUSE  2101) 


Cables:  I. AN  DAW  ATA.  PEN,  LONDON 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,    IV.  1 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

■^r  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


and 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS    IN    ANTIQUE    FURNITURE    AND    WORKS    OF  ART 
TO    THE    LATE    QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


An  important  Regency  Mahogany  Cabinet  of  outstanding  quality  and  colour, 
decorated  with  inlaid  brass  stringing  and  fitted  with  an  interesting  writing- 
drawer. 

Height  7  ft.  3  in.    Width  3  ft.  9  in.    Depth  1  ft.  11  in. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and  Continen- 
tal Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  world 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonnc  Phone  London 


TROLLOPES 

ESTABLISHED  1778 

WEST    HALKIN    ST.  S.W.I 

SLOANE  4511.    CABLES:  TUTORIZED  KNIGHTS.  LONDON. 

ANTIQUES    •  BUILDING 
UPHOLSTERY   •    ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
CURTAINS  •  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Exceptionally  fine  mahogany  Chippendale 
fire  screen  with  contemporary  needlework 
from  K/ifford  Abbey. 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.; 

59/61   WIGMORE    STREET,   LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Hare  Early  Miniature  by  John  Smart  signed  and  daled  1761.  Inset  in  tin- 
lid  of  a  gold-inlaid  Tortoiscshell  Box  of  the  period.  (Smart  was  awarded 
prizes  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1756/7/8,  in  which  year  he  was  placed 
above  Richard  Cosway,  and  the  example  in  the  Francis  Wellesley  collection 
painted  in  1760  is  the  earliest  dated  example  known  of  his  work.) 
This  example  is  superb  in  quality  and  execution  and  must  be  a  very  rare 
example  of  his  finest  period.     The  colouring  is  very  beautiful. 


N.  BERGHEM 
1620  1683 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOG  N  E 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMEN  1 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO      THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


'Rare  Snadsfi  and  Continental  Silver. 
Min  iatures.      aAntiaue  ^jewels,  ^inc 
Snujl^Bc 


wxes 


THE  BOWES  KETTLE  AND  TRIPOD  STAND 

A  George  I  Tea-kettle  and  Tripod  Table  Stand 
Maker  Simon  Pantin,  1724 
Over-all  height  40j  ins.,  gross  weight  342  ozs.  10  dwts. 


Telephone:  MAYfair  6261  &  <>2(,2 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division. 
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R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 


SPECIALIST 
IN 

BOOKCASES 


Antique  Mahogany  Chippendale  Breakfront  Bookcase, 
7  ft.  9  in.  wide. 

Several  other  Bookcases  in  stock. 


SYDNEY  L  MOSS 

81  DAVIE S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1910.  MAYfair  4670. 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  IT  orks  of  Art 


One  of  a  PAIH  of  Chinese  Porcelain  Vases  and  Co>  ers.  enamelled  with  Buddhisl 
Symbols,  rocks,  wave-crests  and  blossoms  in  light  ami  dark  Green,  White, 
Yellow,  Black  and  Coral  on  a  rich  Aubergine  ground.  Circa  a.i>.  1650. 
Height  14  inches.  (Porcelains  on  Aubergine  ground  are  quite  as  rare  as  Families 
noir  or  Jaune,  and  as  the  illustration  shows,  extremely  decorative.) 

We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  guaranteed  Chinese 
Antiquities,  and  welcome  enquiries  fiom  Collectors  and  the  trade. 


'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 

him  packee  me  ' 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Specialists  in  the 

PACKING  AND  SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

OVERSEAS   HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  World 

Head  Office: 

55    GREAT    ORMOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones:  HOLborn  6623/4  &  HOLborn  4200 

Packing  Warehouse : 
77  AGINCOURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.3 
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ANTIQUE    SILVER    FROM  IRELAND 


A  collection  of  Georgian  Silver 
by  the  celebrated  silversmith 
Benjamin  Smith 


Pair  Wine  Coolers.    London,  1818,  by  Benjamin  Smith. 
150  ozs.    8  in.  in  height.  lh  in.  in  diameter. 


Pair  Salvers.  London,  1819,  by  Benjamin  Smith.  271  ozs. 
Each:  22  in.  in  length  x  15  in.  wide. 


Pair  Candelabra.   London,  1814,  by  Benjamin  Smith 
147  ozs.  Height  18  in.      17  in.  across. 


We  have  the  largest  eolleetion  in  Ireland  of 
Antique  Silver,  Jewellery,  old  China,  and 
Waterford  Class 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 

Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


V  ItMMUl  A  NOM  LTD 

(ESTABLISHED  1912) 

DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  PLATE 
PORCELAINS  AND  GLASS 


LONDON : 
I  5  NORTON  FOLGATE, 

E.C.2 


NEW  YORK: 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 


GEORGE  II  KETTLE  ON  STAND 
BY  FREDERICK  KANDLER  OF  LONDON 
Date,  1755 

Magnificent  example  of  Rococo  period.    The  pear-shaped  body  chased 
with  scrolls,  figures,  foliage  and  flowers  in  bold  relief. 

Contemporary  Coat  of  Arms  engraved  in  foliate  shields  both  sides. 

Perfect  condition  and  hall-marks 

Weight  874  oz.  Height  15  inches. 


®lje  ®ih  jletalcraft  g>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


A  Dutch  12-light  Brass  Chandelier.    Extreme  span  25  in. 
Height  27  in. 

Large  stock  of  Firegrates.  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
A!\D  EARLY  MET  ALU ARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 


HENRY  SPENCER 


*  SONS 


EST  A  HUSHED  1X40 

Erie  C.  Spi  nier.  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

er  ORDER  OF  W.  £.  BEHRENS,  ESQ., 

SWINTON  GRANGE,  MALTON,  YORKS. 

IMPORTANT  FOUR-DAYS  SALE  IN  MARCH  OR  EARLY  APRIL 

of 

18th-century  Furniture 
English  and  Continental  Porcelain  and  China 
Georgian  and  Modern  English  Silver 
Sporting  and  other  Oil  Paintings,  Water  Colours, 
Prints  and  Engravings 
Girandoles  and  Wall  Sconces  (with  Electric  Candles) 
Carpets  and  Rugs.  Glass 
Sporting  Books  and  Books  on  the  Arts 

The  above  sold  surplus  to  requirements,  owing  to  the  Demolition  of  part 
of  the  House. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  (2  6  each)  in  course  of  preparation 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  531-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


7V\ 


Brown  agate  Chinese  Bottle  set  with  rose  diamonds  and  a  ruby  as  an  eye  for  one  of  the  fish  carved  in  relief  on 
its  surface,  with  red  and  green  gold  mount  by  Faberge  enamelled  translucent  pale  lavender,  the  top  set 
with  a  large  mecca  stone  within  a  ring  of  diamonds.    The  gold  stopper  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  Fully 
signed  and  bearing  the  initials  of  Faberge's  chief  workmaster,  Henrik  Wigstrom.     Height  2|  inches. 


Translucent  honey-coloured  and  blue- 
with  rose  diamond  e\cs. 


•d  chalcedony  dachshund 
Length  yl  inches. 


Sea-green  bowenite  carving  of  an  elephant  will: 
olivine  eyes.  Length  ±\  inches. 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Antiques  for  Export  Only.  We  specialize  in  Period  and  Victorian  Furni- 
ture and  Effects.  Photographs  and  price-lists  on  request.  All  markets  supplied. 
W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  Ltd.,  36  Perth  Avenue,  London,  N.W.o. 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and  students. 
Details  to  major  applicants.  B CM /Palette,  Dept.  C.R.,  Monomark  House, 
London,  W.C.  1 . 

In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of  Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House). 

Wanted.  Clocks,  Barometers  or  Orrery  by  Thomas  Tompion.  Arthur 
Leidesdorf,  125  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale.  Spinet  Grand  Piano  (Collard  &  Collard)  of  charm  and  character. 
Over  100  years  old.  Excellent  condition  and  tone.  Fifty  guineas.  Box  No. 
7005. 

Valuable  Historical  Collection  of  antique  Textile  Designs  for  sale,  com- 
prising some  2,700  specimens.  Inspection  invited,  London.  Box  No.  7006. 

Manager  Salesman  for  important  West  of  England  City  showrooms. 
Knowledge  and  experience  essential.  Apply  in  confidence.  Box  No.  7007. 

Liverpool  House,  Walmer.  Executor's  Sale  (by  Auction)  of  the  Contents 
of  the  Manor  House.  English,  French  and  Dutch  Furniture  of  the  18th  and 
iOth  Centuries,  small  quantity  Oriental  and  Continental  Porcelain,  Silver  and 
Plate;  few  Pictures  and  Drawings,  usual  appointments  of  well-furnished 
residence,  and  Vauxhall  Wyvern  Car.  6th,  7th  and  8th  March  (viewing 
5th  March).  Catalogues  is.  (illustrated  2s.  6d.).  Auctioneers:  S.  Hinds  & 
Son,  46/47  The  Strand,  Walmer,  Kent  (Tel.  Deal  185),  Station — Walmer. 
Historic  Small  Freehold  Property  for  Sale  by  Private  Treaty. 
Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  29S  Broadwav, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Register  advertisements  are  S2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  $7th 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTTINGHAM 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ART 

The  University  has  decided  to  establish  a  Department  of  Fine  Art,  and 
applications  are  invited  for  appointment  as  Lecturer  in  the  History  and 
Theory  of  Fine  Art  and  Head  of  the  Department.  Initial  salary  within 
the  scale  £1,050  to  £1,350  per  annum,  according  to  qualifications  and 
experience.  Further  information  and  conditions  of  appointment  may  be 
obtained  from  the  undersigned. 

H.  PICKBOURNE,  Registrar. 


de  FRESNES  OF  AYRSHIRE 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Galston  314 


Trade  enquiries  invited 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «fc  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.       Storage  facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.  A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON.  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19  Bennington  Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898         Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 
m         FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS   AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


€.  A  D.  O'DONOGnUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'1  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE   STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH  CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 

12    Victoria    Parade,    TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


OPPOSITE  QUEEN  S  HOTEL 


TELEPHONE  5049 


P.  H.  Gill  INCH  AM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone  :  61952 


o  s 


O  R 


117  GO WER  STREET  ■  LONDON  ■  W.C.I 
GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Original  designs  and  replicas  faithfully  copied 
REPAIRS    ■    RENOVATIONS    •  VALUATIONS 
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Typical  18th-century 
Pine  Panelled  Room 
with  Architectural 
Library  Elevation 


have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  during  llii-  period 
we  have  acquired  a  vast  collection  of  Antique  Work-  of  \rt.  Amongst 
our  stock  we  have  a  fine  selection  of  old  English  furniture  and  specialize 
in  period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Hooms.  ( )ur  collect  ion  ol  decorative 
ironwork  and  garden  ornament-  i-  widel)  known. 


T.    GROWTH  ER    &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282   NORTH   END    ROAD,    FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  1375  7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  note:  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 
also  at 

96    BROMPTON    ROAD,    KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KEN.  7388 


DELOMOSNE 

&    SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


mm 


(ft 


J 


J 


Sew 


1  fell 


1* 


A  Regency-period  cut-glass  Chandelier  of  fine  quality  and 
very  unusual  design,  with  candle  branches  for  eight  lights. 
Height:  4  ft.  6  in.    Diameter:  3  ft. 

4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD, 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 

(Two  minutes  from\  Telephone:  WEStern  1804 

High  St.  Station  )  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


LAING 

TORONTO 
• 

Reynolds 
Fantin-Latour 
Seago 
Krieghoff 
Marquet 
Tissot 
Braque 

Early  Canadian  Drawings  and 
other  important  paintings. 


Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


can  see 


J'HIi  CON'NOISSKl'K,  V.inh.  1956 


it's  an  Anglepoisel 


In  a  sphere  where  instant  and  accurate  recognition  is  a  professional 
essential,  this  wonderful  adjustable  lamp  will  prove  a  first-class  aid. 

Its  clear  revealing  beam  can  be  brought  to  bear  as  closely  as 
necessary,  from  any  angle.  It  takes  any  position  at  a  finger's  flick  — 
and  holds  it.  Anglepoise  needs  onl>  .1  2s  or  40  watt  hulls.  In  Black, 
Cream  or  Cream-and-Gold  at  all  Stores  and  Electricians  from  97/7 
— or  you  might  like  to  send  for  Booklet  23. 
* 

Terry  Anglepoise  is  the  cleverest  lamp 

Regd. 

Pit.  all  countries      Sole  Makers  :  Herbert  Terry  &  Sons  Lid.,  Reditilch,  M  ores.  1*53 
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Established  1879  J^ET^ljli^l^  {From  South  Audley  Street) 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 


\  George  I  Walnul  twin-chair-back  Settee,  covered  in  contemporary  Needlework.    Superb  quality. 


WORKS  OF  ART  •  OLD   KM.  KISH   KIR  NIT  IRK  •  PI  (TURKS 
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Established  1866 


BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 


Members  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


a 


Set  of  twelve  Shield-top  three-prong 
table  forks  and  rat-tail  table  spoons, 
matching,  all  engraved  with  identical 
armorials,  nine  forks  and  spoons  by 
Henry  Aubin,  London,  1709,  the  others 
by  William  Petley,  London,  1734.  The 
arms  are  those  of  Oxenham  of  Oxenham, 
County  Devon. 


28,  30,  32,  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone:  (3  lines)  223.  963,  964 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 

CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 


49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone : 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Cable  Address: 

'  Needinc,'  Chester 


Fine  17th-century  Bracket  Clock 
by  Joseph  Knibbs. 
12  inches  high.     6J  inches  square  dial 
Inscribed  front  and  back. 
Original  Crown  Escapement  and 
Bob  Pendulum. 
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St.  Mark's  Square,  Venice 
by 

F.  DEL  CAMPO,  1896 
Canvas  23]  X  14  inches 
(60  X  36  centimetres) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a   Duke   Street,  St.  James's,    and    1/3    Ryder   Street,    London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068  9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 
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Members  of 
The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD. 

31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.7 


Telephone : 
Kensington  5858 


r    v  .  -  ■   •  -V  


A  small  Hepplewhite  carved  gilt  settee 

of  elegant  design  and  proportion 
Circa  1780  Width  5  ft.  3  in. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD. 

SPECIALISTS    IN    FINE   CHINESE   JADE   CARVINGS,    PORCELAIN   AND   ORIENTAL   WORKS   OF  ART 


Fine  carved  Chinese  pale- 
green  Jade  Figure  of  a  Sage. 
Height  on  wood  stand  8". 
Ch'ien-Lung  period,  1 736— 
1795  A  D. 


An  Important  Chinese 
carved  Jade  Mountain  rep- 
resenting  two  rams 
climbing  on  a  mountain 
among  flowering  trees,  in 
unusual  grey-brown  colour 
with  black  marks.  Height 
on  wood  stand  9,' ".  Early 
K'ang-Hsi  period. 


Fine  Chinese  Translucent 
spinach  -  green  Jade  tree- 
trunk -shape  Vase,  with 
prunus  and  Phoenix  bird 
carved  in  high  relief ;  on  the 
side  of  the  base  there  is  a 
small  lotus-leaf  cup.  Height 
on  wood  stand  6,'".  Early 
Ch'ien-Lung  period,  1736- 
1795  A.D. 


WHITEHALL  1173 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
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Silver  Cup  and  Cover.     Date:  William  III  :  1700.     Made  bv  Thomas  Bolton  of  Dublin 

LONG  experience  and  unequalled  facilities  for  judicious  buying  enable 
GARRARD  &  Co.  to  maintain  one  ol  the  most  interesting  collections 
oi  antique  silver,  jewellery  and  clocks  in  London. 

Here  at  '112'  there  is  much  to  attract  the  connoisseur.     Visitors  are 
always  welcome. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

(  row  n  Jew  ellers 

formcrh  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET     •    LONDON     •     Wl        TELEPHONE   REGENT  3021 

c*  XXXVII 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

Two  Coffee  Pots  of  exceptional  quality.  Both  in  mint  condition 
with  excellent  marks. 


4r 


George  II  Irish,  nr.o  1740,  Dublin,  by  Thomas  Sutton 
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London,  1772,  by  Charles  Wright 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
ITOLboni  2712 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 

U?UFLf*J>  ~~_P  -«_P     l_P  \ 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*    POR.       B  OOK.  8  • 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Boohs 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)    -fr    Open  9-6  Unci.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


TO     ALL      PARTS      OF      THE  WORLD 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 

TRANSPORT     CO.  LTD. 

BRIDGE  HOUSE,  233/4  BLACKFRIARS  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E.I 

TELEPHONE:  WATERLOO  4»66  (10  LINES) 
HULL  •  MANCHESTER  ■  LIVERPOOL  •  SOUTHAMPTON  •  HARWICH  ■  GLASGOW 


FOR  SALE  BY  PRIVATE  OWNER 


Two  presumed  18th-century 
Chinese  Cabinets.  Black 
Lacquer,  28  in.  wide,  on 
table.  Cherry  Lacquer, 
embossed,  above.  Also 
miniature  matching 
Potteries. 


Serious  enquiries  with  approximate 
offer,    and    application    to  view 
(Kensington     district)     to  Box 
No.  7004 
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FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 

UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


Landscape  with  pheasants  and  other  birds  ( lanvas  50  X  40  in. 


41  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l     m^v 2457 

Ah,  at  10  CLARE  STREET,  BRISTOL,  1 

XXXIX 


THE   LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


'  Maison  de  Piette  a 
Montfoucault' 
Dated  1874  Oil  Painting 

by 

Pissarro 

Size  23\  inches  by  29  inches 


30  BRUTON   STREET,   LONDON,  W.1 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

will  sell  by  auction 

IN  THEIR  HANOVER  SQUARE  GALLERIES  AT  1  P.M.  ON  FRIDAY,  MARCH  9TH 

^EH^HHB"  ^v  diret  lion  of  the  Administrator  ol  the  Will  ol 

Lady  Sybil  Grant,  dec'd . 

Fine  Georgian  Mahogany  and  Satinwood  Furniture 
Important  Period  French  Furniture 
Early  English  and  Continental  Porcelain 
Uugs  ;md  ( 'arpets 

Removed  from 

THE  DURDANS. 

EPSOM 


A  Louis  XVI  Escritoire 


An  Adam  Desk 


On  View:  Wed.  &  Thurs.,  March  7th  &  8th.    Illustrated  Catalogues  (6  Plates)  price  2/6d.  Unillustrated  price  3d. 
The  Important  Silver  &  Plate  will  be  sold  at  20,  Hanover  Square  on  March  21st.  On  View  March  I9th  &  20th.  Catalogues  price  3d. 


20,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W.l 


Tc/cplwne  MAY  fair  3771. 
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Wntfreb  Wlltam*  (gntttitiesO 


A  MEISSEN  Polish  Hussar,  modelled  in  miniature  by  Kaendler.    Circa  1745.    Length  3  inches. 
A  small  NYMPHENBURG  model  of  a  Cat.    Impressed  shield  mark.    Circa  1765.    Length  1£  inches 
A  BOW  seated  Lion,  with  natural  brown  markings.    Circa  1755.    Length  4  inches. 

COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

38     SOUTH     STREET,     EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780  Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


WILDENSTEIN 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

ITALIAN  PRIMITIVES 
DUTCH  17th  CENTURY 
FRENCH  18th  CENTURY 
FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Mavlair  obo2 
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ANTOINE-LOUIS  BARYE  (1795-1875) 

Deux  jeunes  lions  du  Cap,  watercolour —  Collection  of  S.A.R.  le  due  d'Orleans 


ALFRED  DABER 

NOTABLE  WORKS 
XIXih-CENTI  in   FRENCH  PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS 

"1/ UNI  VERS  ,lc  BARYE' 
Exhibition  of  //  atcrcolottrs,  March  2—2  I 
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St$te(xpress 


The  House  of  ^TE  (XPP^ESS.    2IO  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.I. 


M .  I  1 1 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 


THE  SIGN  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


Founded  in  the  year  1918  to  further  the 
interests   of  those    who    buy   and  sell 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


A  jree  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  Jive  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  oj  art  who  are  members 
of   the    Association    will    be   forwarded   on    application    to  the 

Secretary 


Bank    Buildings,    16    St.    James's    Street,    London,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE      WHITEHALL  4943     '     CABLES  :  BRITANT IQ_  LONDON 
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S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Abbey  5894 


FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Anne. 
Carved  oak,  polychrome  and  gilt. 
12  inches  wide.    11  \  inches  high. 


HOTSPUR 

LTD. 


Elizabeth  I  1573 


George  III  1768 


Anne  1707 


George  I  1715 


#  1 


*  A 


George  II  1738 


George  II  1728 


HICKLENTON  &  PHILLIPS 

Reliable  Jewellers  in  the  City  of  London  for  Half  a  Century 

6  IMPERIAL  PARADE,  NEW  RRIDGE  STREET 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS 

LONDON,  E.C.4 


'THIS  special  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  not  only  is 
*  published  at  a  time  when  the  great  London 
exhibition  of  Portuguese  art  is  still  in  progress,  but 
possesses  the  particular  merit  that  the  idea  for  this 
issue  was  conceived  long  before  it  was  ever  thought 
of  staging  the  London  exhibition. 

If  the  Royal  Academy  display  gives  an  imposing 
cross-section  of  periods  of  art  in  Portugal,  and  of 
Portuguese  life  itself,  this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur 
goes  further.  It  takes  the  reader  to  Portugal  itself  and 
so  makes  the  spirit  and  beautiful  colouring  of  that 
country  even  more  vividly  alive.  Many  of  the  works 
of  art  which  are  now  displayed  at  Burlington  House 
are  seen  on  the  pages  which  follow.  But  here,  as  will 
be  seen,  there  is  many  another  Portuguese  treasure 
of  rarity  and  dignity  which  could  never  have  been 
transported  to  London.  Moreover,  we  become  aware 
of  leading  Portuguese  works  of  art  now  in  America. 

This  issue  does  more  than  pay  tribute  to  England's 
oldest  ally.  It  is  a  permanent  record  of  Portuguese 
social  history  and  artistic  life:  in  painting,  in  the 
work  of  stonemasons  and  woodcarvers,  arms  and 
armour,  tapestry,  in  the  exquisite  work  of  Portuguese 
silversmiths;  and,  above  all,  it  tells  of  Portugal's 
great  heritage  of  the  sea.  All  these  subjects  can  feel 
as  at  home  in  the  pages  of  The  Connoisseur  as  they 
undoubtedly  are  as  exhibits  at  Burlington  House. 


Portrait  of  the  Viscountess  of  Mcneses  :  By  the  Viscount,  her  husband,  one  of 
the  most  gifted  Portuguese  painters  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  His  work  was 
influenced  by  Winterhalter,  and  this  portrait  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
elegant  in  Portugal.    It  hangs  in  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in  Lisbon. 


Masters  of 

Portuguese  Portraiture 


AMONG  the  masterpieces  of  Portuguese  art  exhibited 
l  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  visitors  cannot  have  failed 
to  have  been  impressed  by  some  of  the  vigorous  portraits, 
particularly  by  those  of  the  polyptych  of  Nuno  Goncalvcs,  a 
mysterious  and  enigmatic  work  of  art  dating  from  the  late 
Fifteenth  Century. 

After  the  foundation  of  the  nation  in  the  Twelfth  Century, 
pictorial  activity  in  Portugal  can  be  followed  mainly  in 
manuscripts.  But  after  the  extraordinary  case  of  Nuno  Goncalves, 
portrait  painting  was  continued  successfully  through  the  centuries 
by  Portuguese  masters;  although  throughout  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury portraits  arc  still  part  of  religious  painting  and  it  is  only  late 
in  that  century  that  isolated  portraits  begin  to  appear.  None 
surpass,  however,  the  stupendous  gallery  created  by  Nuno 
Goncalvcs,  where  certain  types,  painted  in  a  masterly  way,  arc  of 
striking  resemblance  to  present-day  Portuguese  faces. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Nuno  Goncalves.  He  was  painter  to 
Afonso  V  and  we  hear  of  him  between  1450  and  1471.  It  was  the 
humanist  Francisco  de  Holanda  who  first  referred  to  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  his  day,  when,  in  his  work  Da  Pintura 
Antigua  (1548-9),  he  includes  his  name  among  eighteen  great 
masters  like  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Titian  and  others.  He  adds 
that  'he  painted  the  altar  of  St.  Vincent  of  Lisbon',  a  controversial 
point  since  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  are  the  panels  to  which 
Holanda  refers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  painter's  sigla  on  one  of 
the  panels  is  too  faint  to  draw  any  conclusions.  As  to  the  central 
figure  in  the  two  bigger  paintings,  this  is  thought  to  be  St.  Vincent, 
yet  it  is  strange  that  some  of  his  principal  attributes,  like  the 
crows  or  the  millstone,  do  not  appear  in  a  work  of  such  impor- 
tance. These  arc  the  three  main  points  in  the  controversy  over 
this  great  work-Holanda's  reference,  the  painter's  sigla  and  the 
identification  of  the  central  personage. 

Nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  work 
of  Nuno  Goncalves,  and  this  is  clearly  stated  even  by  those  who 
declare  that  these  are  not  the  panels  mentioned  by  the  Por- 
tuguese humanist  but  more  probably  another  series  painted  by 
the  same  master.1 

This  remarkable  assembly  of  sixty  people  is  full  of  spiritual  and 
social  significance.  For  here  are  portrayed  in  a  masterly  way  the 
people  of  a  whole  nation,  from  the  humble  fishermen  to  the 
higher  Church  authorities  and  royalty.  It  is  an  assembly  of  a 
glorious  generation,  a  generation  set  on  the  task  of  discovering 
the  remotest  countries  in  the  world.  And  nowhere  are  the  por- 
traits more  vigorous  than  in  the  background  figures,  where  the 
intensity  of  expression  is  obtained  by  daring  modelling  (Nos. 
1,2).  In  these  portraits  Nuno  Goncalves  painted  with  more  liberty, 
and  the  daring  simplicity  of  his  technique  had  no  parallel  in  his 
day.  The  ground  on  which  he  painted,  for  example,  is  nothing 
like  the  current  type  used  in  Flemish  or  Italian  painting.  Instead, 

1  See  A.  de  Gusmao's  Os  Primitives  e  a  Renascenca  in  Arte  Portuguesa,  n.d.  Set-  also 
Dr.  Rcinaldo  dos  Santos's  Nuno  Goncalv es  (Phaidon  Press,  London,  1955)-  Bibli- 
ography up  to  1935  is  supplied  by  Albino  Lapa  in  Hisloria  dos  Painiis  de  Nuno 
Goncalves. 
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it  is  a  thin,  brownish  and  not  very  opaque  coating:  so  thin,  in- 
deed, that  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  easily  discernible.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  reasons  why  these  paintings  were  preserved 
in  such  good  condition,  without  any  major  losses  of  paint.  Yet 
it  was  not  only  this  that  made  Nuno  Goncalves  a  different  painter. 
His  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  the  use  of  violet  for  certain 
shadows  and  the  amazingly  rich  effect  obtained  with  yellow 
instead  of  gold  leaf- the  latter  another  technique  where  he  differs 
from  the  current  practice  in  Spain -all  this  makes  him  an  unsur- 
passable artist  in  his  age. 

Although  some  Flemish  influence  is  noted  in  this  great  work- 
van  Eyck  had  been  in  Portugal  as  early  as  T428-thc  types  por- 
trayed are  purely  Portuguese  and  it  might  even  be  more  correct 
to  consider  it  in  the  line  of  the  great  Italian  frescoes.  As  to  com- 
position, it  has  been  noted  that  the  directive  principles  guiding 
Nuno  Goncalves  have  nothing  in  common  with  Italian  or  Flemish 
tradition.2  All  the  same,  there  are  certain  affinities  with  several 
Burgundian  paintings.3  Undoubtedly,  we  are  before  a  work  of 
such  creative  strength  and  technical  accomplishments  that  Nuno 
Goncalves  cannot  be  omitted  in  any  history  ofEuropean  painting. 

The  Sixteenth  Century  was  Portugal's  golden  age.  The  great 
maritime  discoveries  which  put  the  country  in  contact  with  new 
and  exotic  countries  brought  about  a  period  of  great  prosperity. 
New  riches  flowed  into  Lisbon,  mainly  the  spices  which  meant 
an  increase  in  the  trade  with  other  European  countries.  The 
Portuguese  colony  in  Flanders,  for  instance,  was  known  to  be 
very  rich  and  kept  buying  works  of  art.  Painting,  although 
exclusively  religious  until  late  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  reflects 
this  prosperity  in  its  love  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  A  particu- 
larly favoured  scene  for  the  display  of  rich  brocades  and  silver, 
of  jewellery  and  other  treasures,  is  usually  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  where  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  flying  banners  and  dis- 
tinguished company  the  donors  are  represented,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  panel  by  the  'Master  of  St.  Benedict'  (No.  3).  These  three 
personages  are  highly  individualized  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
the  conventional  types  generally  used  in  painting  at  this  stage. 
Portraits,  therefore,  though  not  yet  numerous,  appear  in  the 
early  Sixteenth  Century  as  part  of  some  religious  scene. 

In  spite  of  existing  documents,  not  much  is  known  about  these 
painters,  and,  as  they  worked  in  studios  (oficinas)  and  very  seldom 
signed  their  works,  painting  in  this  period  is  to  be  considered  as 
strictly  collective.  Some  painters  would  be  in  charge  of  architec- 
tural details,  others  would  paint  landscape,  costume,  jewellery, 
etc.  Sometimes  painters  of  the  greatest  reputation  would  work 
together  on  some  project,  as  in  the  case  of  Ferreirim,  where  the 
three  greatest  painters  of  the  time  were  engaged  simultaneously - 
Grcgorio  Lopes,  Cristovao  de  Figueiredo  and  Garcia  Fernandes. 
These  groups  were  called  parcerias,  and  the  above-mentioned 

2  M.M.Jirmounsky,  Problimes  tics  Pritnitijs  Portugais,  Coimbra,  1941. 

3  Sec  Rene  Huyghe's  Nuno  Goncalves  dans  hi  Peinture  lluropeene  du  XVe  Siecle  and 
Miss  Maria  Jose  de  Mendonca's  Affinities  du  Polyptique  de  Nuno  Goncalves  avec  des 
Tapisseries  et  I'resijues  du  Duche  de  Bourgogne— both  communications  to  the  XVlemc 
Congris  International  d'Histoire  de  I'Art,  Lisbon,  1949. 
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was  the  most  important  during  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 

With  the  increase  in  relations  with  Flanders,  Portugal  became 
a  great  market  for  Flemish  works  of  art.  Not  only  were  they 
imported,  sometimes  ordered  or  sent  as  princely  gifts  (e.g.  the 
Retable  of  the  Madre  de  Deus  ordered  by  Queen  Leonor  from 
Quentin  Metsys  or  the  View  of  Jerusalem  sent  to  her  by  Maxi- 
milian I  of  Austria),  but  many  Flemish  painters  came  to  settle  in 
Portugal,  leaving  behind  a  great  number  of  works.  For  a  long 
time  certain  types  and  accessories  used  in  Portuguese  painting 
are  of  Flemish  extraction-for  example,  the  shepherds  in  most 
scenes  of  the  '  Nativity',  some  of  the  imaginative  views  of  towns, 
flying  angels,  etc. -but  some  of  the  portraits,  like  the  two  donors 
in  Cristovao  dc  Figueiredo's  Entombment  are  purely  Portuguese 
and,  even  technically,  are  different  from  the  works  of  Flemish 
painters. 

Isolated  portraits,  as  has  already  been  stressed,  begin  to  appear 
some  time  later  in  the  century,  at  a  time  when  the  Italian  in- 
fluence becomes  predominant.  It  is  true  that  Portuguese  painters 
had  been  learning  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  through  the  Ant- 
werp masters.  But  now,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  a 
more  direct  influence  is  to  be  noted,  particularly  as  the  result  of 
the  work  of  many  artists  who  had  been  sent  to  Italy  by  John  III. 
How  ever,  some  of  the  paintings  still  follow  a  more  traditional 
current. 

By  i>5  1  or  1  552  Mor  came  to  Portugal  to  paint  the  sovereigns 
and  undoubtedly  painted  portraits  of  the  nobility.  His  works 
certainly  had  something  to  do  with  the  increasing  vogue  for 
portraits  and  his  influence  is  clear  on  the  royal  portraits  of  the 
Madre  de  Deus  church,  based  on  Mor's  prototypes.  The  hand- 
some Portrait  of  a  Young  Nobleman,  in  the  Lisbon  Museum  of  Ancient 
Art,  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  this  period  and  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  extraordinary  Portrait  of  a  Nun  (No.  4).  This  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  paintings  in  Portugal.  It  does  not  seem  to 
belong  to  Mor's  circle  of  influence,  nor  is  it  close  to  the  Italian 
tradition.  It  is  rather  the  culminating-point  of  a  traditional 
Portuguese  current  of  which  there  are  traces  in  other  late- 
sixteenth-century  portraits  like  the  Lady  Donor  in  the  same 
Museum  of  Ancient  Art. 

Some  of  Mor's  influence  might  be  seen  in  the  Portrait  oj  King 
Sebastian,  painted  in  1570  by  Cristovao  de  Moraes,  an  attribution 
which  is  based  on  a  similar  portrait  in  Madrid  and  signed 
Christophorus  a  Morales  faciebat.  Although  very  far  from  the 
standard  of  the  portraits  already  mentioned,  the  interesting  point 
about  it  is  the  unmistakable  family  air-thc  white  skin,  full  lips 
and  rather  disdainful  expression  (No.  5). 

More  portraits  begin  to  appear  by  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  but  it  is  with  the  Seventeenth  that  they  become  firmly 
established  as  a  branch  of  painting.  The  fact  that  Portugal  had 
lost  its  independence  to  Spain  in  [580,  to  regain  it  sixty  years 
later,  in  1640,  signified  a  closer  contact  with  Spanish  painting, 
the  Court  in  Madrid  attracting  several  Portuguese  artists.  Their 
productions  show  for  a  long  time  this  Spanish  influence  and  this 
period  of  national  crisis  gave  rise  to  a  sombre  mood  in  portraits, 
usually  of  dark  and  dull  colours.  But  the  vogue  for  portraits  was 
spreading  and  eventually  even  minor  painters  achieved  remark- 
able likenesses  in  their  works,  making  these  pictures  invaluable 
as  iconographical  documents.  Foreign  people  of  distinction 
recognized  this,  and  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich  said  of  his  portrait 
painted  in  Lisbon  in  1668:  'It  was  an  extraordinary  like  picture.'1 
Of  the  many  known  painters  of  this  period,  like  Reinoso,  A  velar 

4  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  present  Lord  Sandwich  for  letting  me  read  the  un- 
published Sandwich  Journal  at  Hinchingbrooke.  The  story  of  this  portrait  will,  1 
hope,  soon  be  published. 


Rebelo,  Louredo  or  the  Marquis  of  Montebelo  (who  left  a 
charming  painting  of  his  sons),  Domingos  Vieira  {circa  1600-78) 
had  the  greatest  reputation,  and  his  Portrait  of  Dona  Isabel  de 
Monra  (No.  6)  has  none  of  the  usual  dryness  of  most  seventeenth- 
century  works.  It  is  intensely  alive.  Vieira's  art,  furthermore, 
cannot  be  said  to  copy  any  of  the  fashionable  Spanish  painters 
of  his  day,  although  we  knowlie  worked  in  Madrid,  where  he 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  Philip  III  and  Philip  IV.  Technically, 
this  portrait  is  also  of  great  interest,  of  a  free  and  broad  treatment 
in  the  lace,  while  the  face  is  painted  in  warm,  glowing  tones. 
Other  portraits,  like  that  of  Dona  Margarida,  in  a  private  collec- 
tion, follow  the  same  style  and  are  full  of  this  quiet  dignity 
which  makes  seventeenth-century  painting  much  more  charac- 
teristic than  the  Portuguese  productions  of  the  following  century 
(No.  7).  Some  Dutch  and  English  influence  is  to  be  found  in  later 
portraits,  when  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed  after  Portugal 
had  regained  its  independence.  But  by  the  early  Eighteenth 
Century  French  and  Italian  painters  set  the  fashion,  and  for  a  long 
time  Portuguese  artists  followed  in  their  steps,  falling  easily  into 
an  Itahanate  style.  Of  the  foreign  painters,  many  settled  in 
Portugal  for  some  time  and  although  the  French  painted  mostly 
portraits -Quillard,  Ranc  and  Muien-the  most  important  por- 
trait painter  of  the  early  century  seems  to  have  been  the  Italian 
Giorgio  Domenico  Dupra  (1689-1770),  painter  to  John  V.  He 
was  soon  followed  by  a  host  of  Italian  architects,  painters  and 
decorators,  who  left  important  works  in  Portugal,  like  Nasoni, 
Bibiena,  Baccarelli  and  Battoni.5 

5  Dupra's  activities  have  recently  been  brought  to  light  by  Ayres  de  Carvalho. 
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(Above  and  right):  Nuno  Gon^alves.  Polyptych  of  St. Vincent. 
Details  of  'The  Fishermen's'  and  'The  Archbishop's'  panels. 
Museum  of  Ancient  Art,  Lisbon. 
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In  the  first  half  of  the  century,  Francisco  Vieira  de  Matos, 
known  as  Vieira  Lusitano  ( 1699— 1 783),  was  the  painter  of  greater 
fame.  But  he  mostly  produced  religious  works.  It  was  only  at  a 
later  date  that  other  Portuguese  painters  again  achieved  an  inter- 
national reputation.  This  they  did  particularly  in  the  field  of 
portrait  painting.  The  most  important  were  Francisco  Vieira  the 
Younger,  known  as  Vieira  Portuense  (1 765-1 805)  from  his 
native  city  of  Oporto,  and  Domingos  Antonio  de  Sequeira 
(1768-1(837).  Although  Sequeira  was  the  greater  artist,  Portuense, 
who  had  an  amazing  facility  for  drawing,  had  a  meteoric  career, 
dying  when  he  was  not  yet  forty  and  having  achieved  great 
success.  After  studying  under  Jean  Nicolas  Pillemcnt,  one  of  the 
most  popular  foreign  painters  residing  in  Portugal,  he  travelled 
in  Italy,  and  the  proof  that  he  was  doing  well  was  the  high  praise 
that  came  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Parma  whose  portraits 
he  painted.  Later  he  spent  some  time  in  London,  was  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  Reynolds,  Angelica  KaufFmann,  and  others  like 
Bartolozzi,  who  collaborated  with  him  in  a  book  [Elements  of 
drawing  .  .  .,  London,  T799),  and  there  produced  some  important 
works.  But  this  period  is  not  well  known,  although  it  seems  highly 
promising  for  research.  As  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  after  an 
Italianate  phase  Portuense  came  under  the  influence  of  English 
painters:  one  has  but  to  look  at  his  Portrait  of  an  unknown  Man 
(No.  9)  to  realize  this. 

With  Sequeira,  however,  foreign  influences  were  quickly 


assimilated  and  always  his  personal  style  emerges.  Possessed  of  a 
complex  personality,  Sequeira  was  above  all  a  superb  draughts- 
man, and,  with  exceptions  like  the  Portrait  of  Count  Farrobo  (No. 
8)  and  the  portrait  at  Oxford  (No.  1 1),  is  always  more  interesting 
in  his  drawings.  Born  in  1768  of  humble  parents,  at  twenty  he 
was  sent  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  for  seven  years.  On  his  return 
he  retired  for  a  period  to  a  monastery.  Later,  ardent  liberal  that  he 
was,  he  found  himself  continually  in  trouble  over  his  political 
ideas  in  this  very  unstable  period  of  Portugal's  history.  Finally 
he  migrated  to  Paris  and  then  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  his  last 
ten  years. 

In  spite  of  a  restless  life,  it  is  quite  clear  that  until  his  death 
Sequeira  dominated  Portuguese  art.  His  religious  painting  has  a 
touch  of  Rembrandt,  even  in  some  of  his  biblical  types,  although 
his  colour  is  quite  diff  erent.  But  the  true  measure  of  his  genius  is 
given  in  most  of  his  drawings  and  in  the  rapid  portraits  in  pen, 
pencil  or  charcoal  of  famous  personages,  as  in  his  Marshal 
Bcrcsford  (No.  10),  all  showing  a  masterly  handling  of  light  and 
shade.  For  a  long  time  Portuguese  art  had  not  witnessed  such 
vitality  as  is  displayed  in  Sequeira's  portraits,  and  his  young,  alert 
and  rather  arrogant  Count  Farrobo  shows  how  well  he  could 
convey  this  characteristic  vivacity.  It  is  hill  of  the  typical  pre- 
cociousncss  of  his  race. 

If  at  first  Sequeira  reveals  some  influence  of  Domenichino  or  of 
the  colour  of  Venetian  painters,  at  this  stage  his  compositions  and 
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3.  Master  of  S.  Benedict.  Detail  from  'The  Adoration  of  the  Kings.'  4.  'Portrait  of  a 
Nun.'  5.  Cristovao  de  Moraes.  'Dom  Sebastiao.'  6.  Domingos  Vieira.  'Dona  Isabel 
de  Moura.'  7.  Domingos  Vieira  (?).  'Dona  Margarida  Moreira.'  8.  Domingos 
Sequeira.  'Count  Farrobo.'  9.  Vieira  Portuense.  'Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Man.' 
With  the  exception  of  No.  7,  which  is  in  a  private  collection,  all  these  works  are  in 
the  Museum  of  Ancient  Art,  Lisbon. 
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io.  Domingos  Sequeira.  'Marshal  Beresford.'  Museum  of  Ancient  Art,  Lisbon.  II.  Domingos 
Sequeira.  'Adriao  Ribeiro  Neves.'  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  12.  Miguel  Angelo  Lupi.  'The 
Marchioness  of  Belas.' 
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his  dramatic  use  of  light  and  shade  recall  Goya.  Also,  after  a  short 
period  in  London,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  Lawrence's 
influence  crept  into  his  work,  even  in  a  hurried  sketch  for  a  portrait, 
John  VI,  now  at  the  Lisbon  Museum  of  Ancient  Art.  But  always 
Sequeira  infuses  his  work  with  an  unmistakable  personality  and 
it  was  in  portrait  painting  that  he  achieved  the  greatest  success 
and  for  which  he  is  best  remembered.  Perhaps  his  most  remark- 
able portrait  in  oils  was  the  Portrait  of  Adriao  Ribeiro  Neves  (No. 
1 1),  painted  in  1 825  and  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, Oxford. 
The  masterly  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  subtle  modelling  and 
characteristic  alertness,  show  Sequeira  as  an  artist  of  great  re- 
source. Portraits,  allegories  and  religious  compositions  made 
Scqueira's  reputation,  and  his  fame  as  a  draughtsman  was  such 
that  he  was  given  the  task  of  creating  the  great  Wellington  Plate 
now  at  Apsley  House,  London,"  presented  to  the  Iron  Duke  as  a 
gift  from  Portugal. 

In  1836,  the  year  of  Scqueira's  death,  the  first  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  was  founded,  and  although  it  produced  a  period  of 
academicism  it  also  produced  the  first  Romantic  painters.  This 
means  that  the  Romantic  movement  arrived  late  in  Portugal. 
Although  Sequeira  had  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salofi  as  early  as 
1824,  together  with  Delacroix  and  Bonington,  this  does  not 
make  him  a  Romantic  painter.  The  generation  born  between  1 820 
and  1830,  however,  painted  in  a  different  spirit,  and,  in  spite  of 
having  been  very  much  attracted  by  sentimental,  popular  and 
rustic  themes  (like  Patricio  (1827-58)  or  J.  Rodrigues  dc  Car- 
valho  (1828-87)),  produced  portraits  of  considerable  interest. 
Studying  with  French  and  Italian  painters,  either  in  Paris  or  in 
Rome,  brought  them  in  touch  with  new  experiences,  and  even 
the  Pre-Raphaelitcs  had  some  influence  on  their  painting.  In 
portrait  painting,  a  good  standard  and  great  dignity  were  main- 
tained. Rodrigues  de  Carvalho  had  considerable  success  as  a 
portraitist,  but  his  works  are  rather  dry  and  conventional.  It  was 

fi  The  drawings  for  this  monumental  plate  are  in  the  Lisbon  Museum  of  Ancient 
Art.  See  The  Wellington  Plate,  by  C.C.Oman,  London,  1954. 


left  to  the  Viscount  of  Meneses  (1817-78)  to  attain  the  greatest 
distinction  in  portraits,  together  with  Miguel  Angelo  Lupi 
(1826-83),  who  also  began  as  a  Romantic  painter.  The  former 
is  famous  for  the  aristocratic  distinction  of  the  portrait  of  his 
wife  (Frontispiece),  still  one  of  the  most  charming  and  elegant 
portraits  in  Portugal,  influenced  by  Winterhalter,  and  certainly 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  Portuguese  Romantic  portraits. 
Meneses  produced  other  good  works,  notably  the  Portrait  of 
Professor  C.  W.  King,  painted  in  Rome  in  1847.  He  then  visited 
England  in  1848-9. 7 

Some  of  this  aristocratic  feeling  is  continued  by  Lupi  in  por- 
traits such  as  his  Viscountess  Castilho  or  even  more  subtly  in  that 
of  The  Marchioness  of  Belas  (No.  12),  both  in  the  Lisbon  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Art.  Although  in  other  subjects  he  had  uSed 
literary  sources  as  most  Romantic  painters,  in  his  portraits  Lupi 
is  a  Realist,  while  Meneses  remained  a  Romantic.  When  quite 
young,  Lupi  gave  up  painting  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  but 
by  1864  had  again  acquired  a  reputation,  particularly  with  his 
penetrating  portraits.  His  masterpiece,  Sra  Sousa  Martins  (No. 
13),  is  a  powerful  and  moving  work,  where  one  feels  there  is 
something  behind  the  calm  attitude.  And  the  peaceful  and  re- 
signed look  has  a  disturbing  quality  when  fixed  attentively.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  portrait  that  can  be  compared  to  the  Portrait  of 
a  Nun  (No.  4).  Lupi  also  developed  a  characteristic  technique 
which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  beautiful  effect  of  diffused  light. 
When  he  died,  Romanticism  had  also  died  out  and  his  portraits 
helped  in  establishing  the  Realist  school. 

One  cannot  therefore  ignore  the  fact  that  other  outstanding 
portraits  were  produced  in  Portugal  besides  the  stupendous 
gallery  created  by  Nuno  Goncalves.  They  might  not  present  the 
same  distinct  evolution  as  religious  painting,  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly Portugal's  greatest  achievement  in  this  field  of  the  arts. 

7  Meneses  had  English  and  French  blood  through  his  mother,  Elisa  Jane  Edwards 
Desanges,  daughter  of  a  certain  Joseph  (?)  Edwards  and  Isabel  Desangcs,  a  French 
lady  of  noble  family  who  migrated  to  England. 
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13-  Miguel  Angclo  Lupi.  'Scnhora  Sousa  Martins.'  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Lisbon. 


The  Portuguese  Goldsmith 


THE  western  part  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  has  always  been 
a  land  of  goldsmiths.  In  archaeological  sites,  beautiful 
golden  objects  of  adornment,  dating  from  prehistoric  times,  have 
been  dug  up  and  eagerly  collected  by  museums,  especially  by  the 
Archaeological  Museum  of  Lisbon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pres- 
ent remains  of  a  valuable  artistic  heritage  in  this  field  arc  far 
from  representing  the  wealth  of  the  country,  revealed  by  inven- 
tories and  other  written  documents,  both  public  and  private. 
The  most  important  collections  arc  kept  in  the  Lisbon  Museum 
of  Ancient  Art  and  in  the  Machado  de  Castro  Museum  at  Coim- 
bra.  However,  we  shall  also  mention  the  treasures  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  Lisbon,  Evora,  Braga,  and  others,  those  of  some 
corporations,  as  well  as  examples  in  private  collections. 

Although  the  goldsmiths'  guild  had  its  own  statutes,  private 
streets,  chapels,  patron  saints  and  religious  festivals,  its  organiza- 
tion has  never  been  perfect  in  Portugal  as  regards  membership 
records  and  trade-mark  registration.  Old  hall-marks  are  not  fre- 
quent and  it  was  only  after  the  Eighteenth  Century  that  proper 
documents  began  to  be  drawn  up,  enabling  us  to  have  some  idea 
of  the  names  of  goldsmiths  corresponding  to  the  various  trade- 
marks. In  order  to  outline  the  evolution  of  taste  throughout  the 
various  periods  of  our  artistic  goldsmiths'  work,  some  of  the 
most  representative  pieces  for  each  period  will  be  mentioned. 

The  beginning  of  the  monarchy  was  a  remarkable  period  in 
the  history  of  Portuguese  goldsmiths'  work,  being  represented 
by  a  few  precious  specimens,  mainly  kept  in  the  Lisbon  and 
Coimbra  Museums.  This  period  was  remarkable  for  its  wonder- 
ful taste,  the  ornamentation  of  the  various  objects  being  moder- 
ate and  of  well-balanced  proportions.  The  source  of  inspiration 
was  originally  French,  but  our  national  artists  assimilated  and 
explored  it  for  the  production  of  magnificent  specimens. 

Dom  Sancho  I,  second  King  of  Portugal  (i  185—131 1),  pro- 
vided gold  for  the  making  of  a  sumptuous  cross,  dated  12  14, 
which  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Coimbra  and 
is  now  in  the  Lisbon  Museum. 

The  same  simplicity  and  excellency  of  production  arc  noticed 
in  three  beautiful  silver-gilt  goblets,  dating  from  the  preceding 
epoch  (Twelfth  Century),  in  the  Museum  of  Lisbon,  and  in 
another  one  made  of  gold,  which  was  commissioned  by  Geda 
Mencndiz  and  is  a  proud  possession  of  the  Coimbra  Museum. 

After  the  Romanesque  period,  there  was  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  pieces  and  to  cover  the  various  objects 
with  extensive  ornamentation.  Many  beautiful  religious  objects 
have  survived  dating  from  tins  period  (Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth Centuries).  The  knops  of  the  goblets  frequently  show 
lozenge-shaped  buttons  adorned  with  stones,  engraved  or  not, 
with  enamels,  etc.  Of  this  period  there  are  also  some  greatly 
admired  crosses  made  of  rock-crystal  and  silver  or  in  this  metal 
alone.  Dating  from  14.12,  there  is  a  beautiful  ogival  Monstrance 
presented  to  the  Monastery  of  Alcobaca  by  Dom  Frci  Joao  de 
Ornelas,  and  an  imposing  processional  cross  from  the  same 
source. 

With  the  inception  of  Portuguese  seafaring  activities  in  the 
reign  of  King  Afonso  III  (1245-79),  a  period  of  splendour  which 
culminated  in  the  personality  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  and 


1 

Twelfth-century  silver  chalice.  Museum  of  Ancient  Art,  Lisbon. 


attained  its  maximum  of  expansion  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  John 
II  (1481-95),  Manoel  I  (1495-1521)  and  John  III  (1521-57), 
Portuguese  artistic  expression,  including  goldsmiths'  work, 
underwent  a  complete  transformation. 

Though  the  ogival  structure-so  favoured  by  goldsmiths  as  it 
enabled  them  to  turn  out  well-proportioned  elegant  produc- 
tions-was almost  always  maintained,  decoration  assumed  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  Manoelinc  and  later  of  the  Renaissance 
styles. 

With  the  boundless  wealth  that  came  to  Portugal,  mainly 
through  the  spice  trade  from  the  East,  from  the  African  coast, 
and  later  from  Brazil,  Portugal  passed  through  a  period  of 
extraordinary  splendour  which  reflects  itself  in  the  abundance 
and  quality  of  art  objects,  from  great  productions  to  the  simplest 
objects  of  the  decorative  arts. 

At  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  first  half  of  the  Si  x- 
teenth, Lisbon  was  one  of  the  world's  greatest  depositories  of 
wealth.  Merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the  world  was  brought 
there  and  re-exported  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  where  we  had 
important  agencies  led  by  enlightened  men  on  the  shores  of 
the  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  We  competed  with  Genoa  and  Venice. 
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2.  A  gold  cross,  dated  1214.  Museum  of  Ancient 
Art,  Lisbon.  3.  The  gold  Belem  Monstrance,  1506. 
Museum  of  Ancient  Art.  4.  Early-sixteenth-cen- 
tury hour-glass.  Museum  of  Ancient  Art.  5  and 
5a.  The  Manoeline  Cross  at  Funchal  Cathedral, 
Madeira,  and  a  detail  of  it. 
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6.  A  sixteenth-century  silver-gilt  ewer.  The  Palace  of  Ajuda,  Lisbon.  7.  Sixteenth- 
century  silver-gilt  dish.  Palace  of  Ajuda,  Lisbon.  7a.  Sixteenth-century  silver-gilt 
dish.  Museum  of  Ancient  Art. 
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All  churches  were  endowed  with  rich  treasures,  of  which 
many  specimens  still  remain.  Similarly,  the  Court  as  well  as  pri- 
vate entities  had  magnificent  plate,  of  which  there  still  survive 
many  pieces,  while  others  may  be  seen  on  cupboards  repre- 
sented by  contemporary  painters  in  their  pictures.  A  great  deal 
of  our  secular  goldsmiths'  work  was  lost  with  the  passage  of 
time  and  with  use.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  craftsmen  re- 
vealed to  the  utmost  their  qualities  of  taste  and  their  capacity  in 
religious  goldsmith's  work. 

Among  the  most  outstanding  there  is  the  famous  Belem  Mon- 
strance, now  kept  in  the  Lisbon  Museum  and  made  with  the 
first  gold  which  arrived  from  India  (1506).  Both  in  this  religious 
production  and  in  the  rich  collection  of  fruit-baskets  and  drink- 
ing-vcsscls,  the  various  influences,  particularly  from  Flemish  and 
German  sources,  are  blended.  All  these  works  are  kept  in  our 
national  palaces  and  were  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  'Art  Works  Documents  connected  with  the  History  of 
Lisbon'  (1947).  Later  they  were  shown  on  a  much  larger  scale  at 
the  'Exhibition  of  Portuguese  Silver',  which  was  held  in  the 
Museum  of  Decorative  Art,  Pans,  and  at  the  'Dr. Ricardo 
Espfrito  Santo  Foundation',  in  Lisbon,  1955.  Being  an  important 
market,  Lisbon  was  a  great  centre  of  production.  Side  by  side 
with  the  workshops  of  Portuguese  craftsmen,  there  were  those 
of  foreign  goldsmiths,  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  fame  of 
the  city.  Here  they  pursued  their  activities,  working  under  the 
influence  of  the  sources  of  inspiration  which  prevailed  in  their 
native  land.  There  was  thus  an  inevitable  interpenetration  of 
styles  and  techniques,  though  always  grounded  on  the  capacity 
and  reliability  of  national  artists. 

The  taste  of  the  preceding  epoch  was  followed  by  heavy, 
showy  forms.  Involved  ornamentation,  stories  of  remote  coun- 
tries recently  discovered,  fallen  fortresses,  episodes  from  seafaring 
life,  fights  among  savages  and  with  ferocious  animals,  fabulous 
stories-all  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  reliefs  of  fruit-baskets, 
covered  with  gorgeous  decoration.  And  all  this  was  executed 
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in>  Lisbon  workshops  by  great  unknown  craftsmen.  The  hall- 
marks of  the  city  revealing  Lisbon  manufacture  were  recently 
discovered  by  Senhora  Quilho. 

The  painted  enamels,  which  now  come  after  the  applied  ones 
that  formerly  decorated  the  specimens,  were  later  replaced  by 
gems  from  India  and  Brazil.  When  Portugal  lost  her  indepen- 
pencein  1580,  the  output  showed  signs  of  decline ;  although  the 
quality  of  the  specimens  themselves  did  not  suffer:  it  even  im- 
proved under  certain  conditions.  Thereafter  followed  the  class- 
ical style,  most  simple  and  beautiful  objects  being  made  within 
the  framework  of  the  new  forms. 

The  objects -caskets,  goblets  and  crosses -which  belonged  to 
the  Convent  of  Christ  at  Tomar,  some  of  which  are  now  in  the 
Lisbon  Museum,  are  worthy  of  being  mentioned  and  admired. 

The  opulence  of  certain  productions  still  remains,  especially  in 
altar-pieces  made  for  Portuguese  churches  and  for  temples  in  the 
conquered  territories  of  India  and  Brazil.  These  altar-pieces  have 
altar  niches  covered  with  wrought  silver,  with  scenes  from  the 
lives  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints. 

The  stable  aspects  of  later  Renaissance  and  baroque  forms  pre- 
dominate, however,  in  these  objects.  As  an  example  taken  from 
among  thousands  of  specimens,  there  is  the  beautiful  silver  lamp 
belonging  to  the  chapel  of  Coimbra  University,  made  in  the 
year  1597  by  the  goldsmith  Simao  Ferreira.  We  arc  enchanted 
by  certain  productions  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  as  much  as 
by  the  silverwork  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  the  former  display- 
ing the  simplicity,  balance,  creative  imagination  and  taste  of 


Portuguese  goldsmiths.  Many  monstrances  are  an  example  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  standing  cross  of  Dona  Ana  de 
Lencastre,  Commandrcss  of  Santos,  dated  1624. 

Portugal  still  holds  a  great  deal  of  richness,  that  is  to  say,  ob- 
jects inspired  by  exotic  tastes,  especially  Indian,  which  are  our 
national  treasures.  The  Lisbon  Museum  has  a  collection  of  objects 
of  religious  goldsmiths'  work  from  the  Convento  do  Carmo  da 
Vidigueira  and  other  pieces  existing  in  churches  of  Portuguese 
India.  These  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  by 
Professor  Reynaldo  dos  Santos-' Portuguese  India  and  the  Dec- 
orative Arts'-m  Bclas  Artcs  (Lisbon,  1954). 

In  private  collections  also  many  objects  of  Indo-Portuguesc 
style  and  of  remarkable  merit  may  be  admired,  like  the  filigree 
casket  with  relics  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  which  belongs  to  the 
Counts  of  Nova  Goa. 

The  Seventeenth  Century  shows  the  powerful  technique  of 
our  goldsmiths  and  the  wide  variety  of  forms  they  created  and 
assimilated.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs  in 
Portuguese  silver,  especially  when  we  consider  the  unfortunate 
times  we  were  living  through  under  the  Spanish  occupation, 
and  later  with  the  war  which  gave  us  back  our  freedom. 

After  the  recovery  of  our  threatened  territories  in  Brazil,  a 
new  and  beneficially  enthusiastic  impulse  enabled  us  to  rekindle 
our  colonizing  capacity.  That  immensely  rich  country  was  soon 
to  become  a  source  of  wealth  the  influx  of  which  could  only  but 
help  in  the  fostering  of  Portuguese  plastic  arts. 

Inspired  in  new  styles,  in  which  Italian  influence  prevailed,  we 


8.  Late-sixteenth-century  silver-gilt  Monstrance,  formerly  at 
Belem  Church  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Art. 

9.  Silver  lamp,  1597,  in  the  Chapel  of  Coimbra  Library.  10.  A 
seventeenth-century  silver-gilt  reliquary  in  Indo-Portuguese 
style.  Collection  the  Counts  of  Nova  Goa. 
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produced  a  large  number  of  religious  and  secular  objects  of 
magnificent  form  and  abundant  decoration.  Of  the  time  of  King 
John  V,  there  is  the  famous  Monstrance  of  Bemposta  with  its 
wonderful  perfection  of  decoration  and  the  beauty  and  value  of 
the  precious  stones  which  adorned  it.  The  design  of  this  fine 
piece  is  ascribed  to  Ludwig,  a  German  artist  who  studied  in 
Italy  and  who  was  King  John  V's  greatest  collaborator  in  the 
majestic  works  of  Mafra.  It  provides  a  canon  to  the  manufacture 
of  religious  objects  of  the  time.  Numberless  plate  services,  parti- 
ally influenced  by  French  taste,  were  made  for  private  collec- 
tions, revealing  the  great  qualities  of  assimilation  and  craftsman- 
ship of  Portuguese  silversmiths. 

The  taste  of  John  V's  period1  continued  throughout  the  reign 
of  King  Jose,  assuming  a  more  representative  Portuguese  char- 
acter and,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  survived  even  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Maria  I,  when  nco-classicism  began  to  prevail.  A  lead- 
ing example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  famous  Monstrance  of  the 
Basilica  da  Estrela,  which  is  so  different  from  that  in  the  Runa 
Foundation  though  belonging  approximately  to  the  same 
period. 

After  the  reign  of  Queen  Maria  I,  King  John  VI,  while  still 
Prince  Regent,  commissioned  Portuguese  craftsmen  to  produce 
a  gorgeous  silver  plate  service  to  be  offered  to  Lord  Wellington 
as  a  gift.  The  design  was  entrusted  to  the  great  Portuguese  artist 
Domingos  Antonio  de  Scqueira. 

After  so  long  a  tradition  of  craftsmanship,  one  expects  that 
Portuguese  silversmiths  will  continue  to  develop  their  great 
■capacity.  If  they  seek  inspiration  in  themes  within  the  spirit  of 
modern  art,  we  may  hopefully  look  forward  to  their  taking  one 
more  step  in  the  glorious  path  trodden  by  all  those  who,  in  all 
periods,  have  contributed  to  this  branch  of  national  art. 

1  One  should  not  forget  that,  during  the  reigns  of  Kings  John  V  (1706—50)  and 
Jose  (1750-77),  magnificent  silver  plate  services,  made  at  the  Louvre  by  gold- 
smiths working  under  the  instructions  of  Thomas  Germain  and  Francois  Thomas 
Germain,  were  especially  ordered  for  the  Court  and  many  noble  houses.  Even 
now,  Portugal  is  the  greatest  repository  of  French  silver  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury (see  'Catalogue,  Exhibition  of  French  Art',  Lisbon,  1934). 

The  first  of  the  two  above-mentioned  kings  ordered  from  Italy  for  the  Church 
of  Sao  Roquc  the  famous  Shrine  of  St. John  the  Baptist,  with  its  no  less  famous 
accessories,  especially  draperies  and  silver  objects.  These  represent  a  well-identified 
treasure  which  it  is  not  easy  to  equal  in  the  country  of  origin. 


11.  The  reliquary  cross  of  Dona  Ana 
de  Lencastre,  1624.  12.  Eighteenth- 
century  silver  jug.  13.  The  eighteenth- 
century  Bemposta  Monstrance.  These 
three  pieces  are  all  in  the  Museum  of 
Ancient  Art,  Lisbon. 
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Azulejos 

in  a  land  of  many  colours 

BY  J.  M.  DOS  SANTOS  SIMOES 


WHOEVER  crosses  the  Portuguese  frontiers,  either  enter- 
ing the  splendid  Tagus  harbour,  landing  at  Lisbon  Airport, 
or  motoring  through  any  of  the  quaint  border  gates,  is  at  once 
fully  acquainted  with  that  peculiar  and  refreshing  decoration  of 
glazed  tiles  which  embellish  almost  every  Portuguese  building : 
the  well-known  azulejos.  Everywhere,  from  the  humblest  rail- 
way station  to  the  most  sumptuous  palace,  in  small  parish 
churches  as  well  as  in  the  bigger  cathedrals  and  convents,  cover- 
ing whole  facades  or  merely  as  minute  votive  panels,  the  azulejo 
spreads  its  brightness  of  enchanting  colour  in  this  land  of  many 
colours. 

For  centuries  glazed  tiles  have  been  applied  to  Portuguese 
architecture  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean country.  They  arc,  in  fact,  so  closely  associated  with  the 
buildings  themselves  that  they  are  part  of  them.  Walter  Crum 
Watson,  in  his  Portuguese  Architecture  (1907),  still  the  best  foreign 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Portugal's  monuments,  emphasizes 
this  aspect  of  the  subject:  Tt  may  be  said  that  tile-work  is  the 
most  important  characteristic  feature  of  Portuguese  buildings, 
and  to  it  many  churches,  otherwise  poor  or  even  mean,  owe 
whatever  interest  and  beauty  they  possess.'  Yet  this  enormous 
artistic  wealth  has  been  almost  neglected,  and  it  was  only  quite 
recently  that  it  entered  the  realm  of  the  history  of  art. 

Decorative  tiles,  as  isolated  specimens,  have  been  kept  in  mu- 
seums or  in  private  collections  as  curiosities  rather  than  works  of 
art.  They  have  even  been  merely  decorative  accessories.  Such  is 
the  case  as  applied  to.the  Persian  or  Near  Eastern  'star  and  cross' 
tiles,  Hispano-Mauresque  azulejos  or  the  so-called  'Delft  Tegels'. 
More  ambitious  are  a  few  panels,  depicting  ornamental  arrays  - 
known  under  such  names  as  'Rhodes  Tiles' -or  picture  panels  of 
Dutch  origin.  Practically  every  museum  in  Europe  has  a  few 
such  examples,  and  some  of  their  ceramic  departments  show  tiles 
along  with  all  kinds  of  pottery.  In  every  case,  however,  glazed 
tiles  have  been  regarded  as  second-rate  ceramics,  as  if  they  were  a 
by-product  of  a  main  industrial  art.  Valuable  as  they  may  be, 
these  isolated  specimens,  kept  in  museum-like  displays,  fail  to  be 
representative  of  their  true  value  as  decoration  mediums,  and  one 
must  see  them  at  their  best  in  the  primitive  and  natural  settings. 
Nowhere  better  than  in  Portugal  can  we  appreciate  the  full  ar- 
tistic value  of  ceramic  decoration;  for  Portugal  is  a  huge  and 
unique  museum  of  lively  azulejos. 

Tiles  first  came  to  Portugal  from  Spain  in  the  early  Fifteenth 
Century,  when  the  Levantine  workshops  of  Valencia,  Manises 
and  Paterna  supplied  the  so-called  alfardons  and  rajolas.  Moorish 
tiles  made  by  the  Islamic  conquerors  of  the  Peninsula  are  non- 
existent in  Portuguese  territory:  the  early  examples  found  in 
Sintra  Royal  Palace,  Moorish  as  they  are,  were  either  imported 
from  Morocco  after  the  conopiest  of  Ceuta  and  Tangier,  or 
made  at  Sintra  itself  by  Moroccan  craftsmen  who  are  known  to 
have  been  located  there  in  the  first  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Until  the  end  of  that  century  nothing  but  Andalusian  azulejos 
came  to  Portugal,  bought  in  Malaga  and  chiefly  in  Seville  by 


specialized  tradesmen.  They  were  of  the  standard  cuerda  seca 
type,  lead  enamelled  and  showing  the  traditional  geometric 
patterns.  In  some  instances  they  were  made  to  order,  suiting 
customers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  'sphere  tiles'  at  the  Royal  Palace 
at  Sintra. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century-Portugal's 
golden  age -larger  quantities  of  Sevillan  azulejos  were  imported 
for  the  decoration  of  new  churches  and  palaces.  These  were 
mainly  of  the  cuenca  type,  with  their  very  rich  polychrome  dec- 
oration, mass-produced  in  the  Triana  workshops  and  generally 
known  as  'Hispano-Mauresque'.  They  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Portugal  in  far  greater  quantities  and  varieties  than  in  Spain  it- 
self. The  chapter  house  of  the  old  Franciscan  nunnery  in  Beja 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unspoiled 
collections  111  the  world. 

Although  tiles  came  from  Andalusia,  it  is  noticeable  that  their 
decorative  arrangement  did  not  follow  the  original  dado-like 
wall  panels.  The  Portuguese  tile-layers  made  a  highly  fanciful 
use  of  these  tiles,  arranging  them  in  architectural  patterns,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  style  of  the  buildings  that  they  were  intended 
to  enrich.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  tile  decoration  of  the  Old 
Cathedral  of  Coimbra  (No.  1). 

From  the  very  beginning  there  seems  to  have  been  this  parti- 
cular 'monumental'  spirit  on  the  use  of  tiles.  Picture  panels -later 
to  become  a  Portuguese  speciality- were  imported  and  at  least 
one  outstanding  panel  is  known  signed  by  the  famous  Francesco 
Niculoso.  Found  in  Lisbon,  it  is  now  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  Ams- 
terdam. Francesco  Niculoso  was  an  Italian  from  Pisa,  who  settled 
in  Seville  in  the  last  years  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and,  until 
recently,  he  was  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  evolution  of 
Seville  tiles  from  the  traditional  Mudcjar-Cucnca  technique  into 
the  flat  underglazc  painted  tiles  in  Renaissance  patterns. 

So  far,  no  evidence  has  been  put  forward  to  prove  that  azulejos 
were  made  in  Portugal  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Throughout  this  century  Seville  kept  its  position  of  being  practi- 
cally the  only  supplier;  although  occasional  imports  from  other 
sources  are  recorded.  In  1558  the  famous  tiles  that  enriched  the 
ducal  Palace  of  Vila  Vicosa,  came  to  Portugal  from  Antwerp.  A 
little  Liter  the  two  extraordinary  picture  panels  preserved  in  then- 
original  state  at  Quinta  das  Torres  (Azeitao)  were  brought  from 
Italy.  The  huge  ceramic  pictures  are  the  only  known  examples  of 
'maiolica'  picture-tiles,  and  were  clearly  made  to  order  for  this 
roman-like  'villa'.  The  panels  are  about  nine  feet  long  by  six  feet 
high,  and  the  first  one  shows  the  flight  of  Aeneas  from  besieged 
Troy  (No.  2).  This  composition,  on  exactly  the  same  lines,  is 
known  to  have  been  employed  in  maiolica  plates,  and  the  main 
parts  were  inspired  by  the  Incendio  di  Borgo  by  Raphael.  The 
companion  panel  depicts  the  death  of  Dido  and  the  building  of 
Carthage,  and  here  again  some  of  the  figures  were  taken  from 
Raphael's  Incendio  along  with  other  details  from  Marcoantonio 
Raimondi's  engravings,  also  a  common  source  of  inspiration  for 
the  maiolicarii.  The  history  and  chronology  of  the  house  and  the 
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critical  study  of  the  panels  led  me  to  attribute  these  pictures  to 
the  Fontana  workshop  and  place  them  towards  1570. 

Although  we  have  no  evidence  of  latter  imports  from  Flan- 
ders, a  very  definite  influence  of  Flemish  style  and  technique  is 
clearly  traceable  in  some  tiles  of  the  Quinta  da  Bacalhoa  (also  at 
Azeitao).  Although  these  azulejos  have  for  a  very  long  time 
puzzled  scholars  and  connoisseurs,  I  was  recently  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  possible  answer  as  to  their  origin  and  author- 
ship. Leaving  out  the  details  of  the  research,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Bacalhoa  tiles  were  made  in  Seville  towards 
1565,  the  author  being  a  certain  Fleming,  Francisco  Andrics, 
whom  I  identified  with  Franz  Andriesen,  son  of  Guido  Andries, 
otherwise  known  as  Guido  di  Savino,  himself  an  Italian,  who 
introduced  maiolica  in  Antwerp  in  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  Franz  Andriesen,  being  a  Catholic,  fled  to  Spain 
from  Lutheranian  Antwerp  and  settled  in  Seville  as  'Master  of 
Azulejos'  in  the  workshop  of  the  best-known  azulejos-makcr  of 
Triana-Roque  Hernandez.  He  was  to  teach  Hernandez  how  to 
make  tiles  a  la  fagon  de  Pisa:  that  is,  painting  underglaze  on  flat 
slabs. 

Meanwhile,  and  again  due  to  Flemish  influences,  a  new  ceramic 
centre  was  emerging  in  Talavera  de  la  Reina.  From  this  new 
Castillian  town  azulejos  came  to  Portugal-namely  to  Vila 
Vicosa,  Lisbon,  Moura  and  Bussaco-and,  it  is  said,  a  tile-maker 
established  himself  in  Lisbon,  thus  giving  birth  to  Portuguese 
tile-making.  The  sumptuous  decoration  of  St.  Roch  Chapel  in 
Lisbon,  signed  Francisco  de  Matos,  and  dat'-d  1584,  still  remains 
a  major  problem  to  art  historians.  Matos  is  a  Portuguese  name, 
but  the  high  artistic  quality  of  these  tiles  makes  it  hard  to  believe 
that  such  a  masterpiece  could  have  been  produced  in  Portugal 
at  that  date. 

From  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  however,  an  ever-in- 
creasing production  of  tiles  took  place  in  Lisbon,  supplying  the 
market  with  products  either  copied  from  or  inspired  by  Spanish 
models.  By  16 10  nothing  but  home-made  tiles  were  being  used 
in  Portuguese  building  decoration,  and  from  then  on  they  took 
a  definite  and  specific  character.  Textile  patterns  were  favourite 
amongst  tile-painters,  who  often  found  their  models  in  the 
brocades  and  embroideries  imported  from  India.  Big  composi- 
tions intended  for  lining  inner  walls,  altar-pieces,  even  religious 
picture-panels,  became  part  of  the  building  itself,  matching  the 
architectural  ornaments  or  the  gilded  woodwork.  These  seven- 
teenth-century tiles  arc  polychromed,  showing  on  a  white 
ground,  yellows,  blues,  purples,  greens  and  browns  of  different 
shades.  Though  the  design  is  crude  and  the  technique  rather 
coarse,  their  decorative  effect  is  fully  accomplished  through  the 
rhythmic  alternation  of  motifs  or  colours. 

In  the  case  of  wall  lining,  such  as  the  brocade-like  decoration 
of  the  Church  of  Almostcr  (No.  3),  or  111  single  ornamental 
panels  as  in  the  Church  of  Espirito  Santo,  in  Evora  (No.  4),  the 
same  abstract  effect  was  aimed  at.  Its  marriage  with  the  architec- 
ture was  perfect  and  its  stylistic  expression  was  kept  to  the  taste 
of  the  epoch.  The  gallery  of  the  small  Chapel  of  Santo  Amaro, 
in  Lisbon,  may  be  shown  as  a  good  example  of  tile  decoration  of 
that  period  (No.  5). 

But  not  only  religious  buildings  favoured  azulejos  for  their  en- 
richment. Almost  every  house  was  embellished  with  glazed  tiles, 
ranging  from  the  mass-produced  standard  types  to  more  ambi- 
tious and  elaborated  panels.  Hunting  parties,  pastoral  scenes, 
battlefields,  mythological  fables,  everyday-life  pictures,  land- 
scapes, humorous  themes,  children's  games:  in  fact,  everything 
with  a  lively  interest  was  reproduced  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  inhabitants  and  brightening  of  the  building.  Gardens  were 
decorated  with  these  humble  ceramics,  shining  under  the  south- 
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ern  sun,  their  vivid  colouring  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower- 
beds and  orange-groves.  Fountains  and  water-tanks  had  their 
azulejos,  as  in  Quinta  da  Penha  Verde,  near  Sintra  (No.  6),  and 
even  fish-ponds  were  fitted  with  tiles  made  to  blend  with  their 
contents. 

Tiles  became  the  Portuguese  reply  to  the  need  of  decoration 
which  in  other  countries  took  the  form  of  frescoes,  hanging 
tapestry,  marble  or  stained  glass.  These  long-lasting  ceramic  slabs, 
embodied  in  the  building  as  the  stone  itself,  provided  the  least 
expensive  means  of  giving  the  final  touch  to  the  house  or  the 
church.  The  Portuguese  architect  found  in  the  azulejo  a  faithful 
ally,  and  he  used  it  to  the  utmost. 

Towards  the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  Portugal 
was  literally  filled  with  azulejos.  Foreign  travellers,  failing  to 
understand  this  ceramic  craze,  went  as  far  as  recording  that 
Portuguese  houses  are  made  of  glazed  clay.  The  production  of 
these  tiles,  though  employing  hundreds  of  craftsmen,  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  demand,  particularly  when,  after  the  liberation 
wars  (1640-65)  reconstruction  took  place  all  over  the  country. 
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I.  Sevillian  'cuenca'  tiles  in  Coimbra  Old  Cathedral.  2.  Italian 
maiolica  tile-panel  from  Urbino  ( ?)  in  Quinta  das  Torres,  Azeitao. 
3.  Brocade-like  tile  decoration  with  alternating  shades  of  yellow 
and  blue,  in  the  Almoster  Convent  Chapel.  Early  Seventeenth 
Century.  4.  Tile-panel  of  the  'scroll'  type,  polychrome,  in  the 
Church  of  Espirito  Santo,  Evora.  Dated  1631.  5.  Wall  decoration 
with  polychrome  azulejos,  in  St.  Amaro  Chapel,  Lisbon.  Early 
Seventeenth  Century.  6.  Fountain  screen  lined  with  polychrome 
tiles  in  Quinta  da  Penha  Verde,  Sintra.  Middle  Seventeenth 
Century. 
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7.  Loose  tile  wall  covering  in  two  shades  of  blue,  in  Chamusca 
Chapel.  End  of  Seventeenth  Century.  8.  Picture  panel  by  Antonio 
de  Oliveira  Bernardes,  blue  painted.  Church  of  Misericordia, 
Evora.  Dated  1716.  9.  Picture  panel  made  after  Dutch  engraving  in 
deep  blue.  Overseas  Museum,  Lisbon.  Late  Seventeenth  Century. 


Churches  were  the  best  customers  for  azulejos,  and  nearly  every 
altar  front  was  then  equipped  with  tiles,  imitating  embroidery 
patterns  and  displaying  the  national  emblem  in  the  centre  (No. 
10).  Poorer  parishes,  not  being  able  to  afford  the  better  types  of 
polychrome  tiles,  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  cheaper 
blue-painted  flower  tiles  (No.  7).  It  can  be  said  that  there  were 
tiles  for  every  purse  and  every  purpose:  from  the  plain  white  tile 
to  the  elaborated  polychromcd  picture  panels  of  huge  dimen- 
sions, a  full  range  of  different  schemes  was  available.  No  wonder 
that  this  potential  market  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign 
traders,  particularly  the  Dutch  potters,  now  well  established  in 
Rotterdam  and  Delft. 

From  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Holland  had  taken 
part  in  the  importing  and,  later,  in  the  imitation  of  Eastern  pot- 
tery. Bluc-and-whitc  soon  became  the  fashion  amongst  ceramic 
lovers  and  users,  and  at  last  this  monochrome  scheme  displaced 
the  older  colourful  azulejo.  Dutch  tile-makers  had  no  trouble  in 
placing  their  beautiful  products  in  Portugal,  lighter  in  weight, 
brighter  in  their  whites,  neater  in  their  designs,  now  made  by 
true  artists  in  the  Dutch  painting  shops. 

Tiles  in  Holland  had  gone  through  a  similar,  though  less 
elaborate,  evolution  from  their  Flemish  ancestors.  The  occupation 
of  the  Brazilian  coast  by  the  House  of  Orange  had  disclosed  to 
the  occupants  the  Portuguese  tiles  and  their  refined  sense  of  ar- 
tistic trading  led  them  to  this  new  market.  From  1680  onwards 
Dutch  tiles  found  their  way  to  Lisbon,  where  some  magnificent 
examples  still  exist. 

The  mass  imports  from  Holland  deeply  affected  the  home 
manufacture,  the  technical  and  artistic  level  of  which  had  fallen 
very  low.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  perhaps  due  to  national  pro- 


tective measures,  some  gifted  decorators  tried  to  compete  with 
the  Dutch,  and  a  renewal  of  tile-making  took  place  in  Lisbon. 
One  of  the  first  to  be  recorded  was  Gabriel  del  Barco  y  Minusca, 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  about  whom  little  is  known.  Soon  after,  the 
Portuguese  painter  Antonio  de  Oliveira  Bernardes  devoted  him- 
self to  tile-painting,  and  his  works,  generally  signed,  must  be  re- 
garded as  real  masterpieces.  With  Oliveira  Bernardes  a  new  era 
began ;  for  Portugursc  tile-work  acquired  that  monumental 
characteristic  that  has  made  it  famous. 

Antonio  de  Oliveira  Bernardes  followed  the  Dutch  technique, 
using  two  shades  of  blue  on  a  white  ground,  but  his  stroke  was 
freer  and  wider.  Leaving  out  the  copying  and  inspiration  of  en- 
gravings, a  common  practice  amongst  other  tile-makers  (No.  9), 
he  created  his  own  etchings  and  picture  compositions  as  a  true 
creative  painter,  and  his  personal  style  is  clearly  shown  through- 
out his  many  works.  The  wall  decoration  of  the  Church  of 
Misericordia,  in  Evora  (No.  8),  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
example  of  his  distinctive  work. 

The  extent  of  Oliveira  Bernardes'  activity  is  almost  unbeliev- 
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Ceramic  decoration  with  tiles  and 
terra-cottas  at  Fronteira  Palace, 
Lisbon.  Seventeenth  Century. 

10.  Altar  front  in  polychrome 
embroidery-like  tiles,  in  Carnide 
Convent,  near  Lisbon.  Middle 
Seventeenth  Century. 
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able.  Not  only  did  he  paint  immense  tile-panels,  but  he  also 
founded  a  school  of  tile-painters  which  flourished  for  the  rest  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  One  of  his  closest  followers  was  his 
own  son  Policarpo,  who  excelled  in  the  composition  of  elaborate 
accessory  decoration,  such  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Churches  of 
Almancil  (Faro)  and  Misericordia  (Viana  do  Castelo).  By  1730 
the  peak  period  of  the  'monumental'  tile  style  had  been  reached. 
Churches  and  convents,  however  large,  were  fully  decorated 
with  azulejos,  matching  the  elaborate  baroque  style  of  architec- 
ture. Not  only  the  walls  but  even  the  vaultings  and  window 
recesses  were  tiled,  as  were  also  corridors,  smaller  rooms, 
kitchens  and  even  stables.  In  1740  tile-making  was  again  a  big 
local  industry  attending  to  ever-increasing  orders.  As  time  ad- 
vances this  activity  loses  its  artistic  value  in  favour  of  quan- 
tity. Painters  were  relying  on  etchings  and  engravings  used  over 
and  over  again,  and  decorators  restrained  from  using  the  more 
expensive  picture  panels  by  using  pattern-tiles  for  the  lower 
parts  of  the  walls  (No.  11). 

At  the  same  time,  and  following  the  fashion  trend,  the  baroque 
style  evolved  into  rococo  intricacies  and  the  ornamental  motifs 
of  the  borders  and  frames  became  the  main  decorative  subject, 
displacing  or  minimizing  the  pictorial  effects  (No.  12).  For  the 
lining  of  smaller  walls  the  panels  were  cut  out  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  ornamental  framings  (Nos.  13  and  14). 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  particu- 
larly after  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755,  tiles  became  a 
semi-industrial  product.  The  surfaces  covered  with  them  be- 
came smaller,  the  borders  and  even  the  pictorial  motifs  were 
often  repeated,  and  overglaze  coatings  with  yellow  and  green 
indicated  a  renewal  of  the  polychrome  fashion.  For  the  recon- 
struction of  Lisbon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  azulejos  w  ere  re- 
quired, and  small  and  in  some  cases  unskilled  workshops  were 
kept  busy.  This  brought  a  decline  in  the  tile-making  craft;  for 
tiles  were  mass  produced  with  the  aid  of  primitive  printing  or 
stencil  devices.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  old  hand-painting 
technique  was  kept,  although  the  artistic  quality  was  far  from 
that  of  its  predecessors. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Maria  I,  the  Royal  Pottery  of  Kato  came  into  being  and 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  old  craft  of  tile-making.  The 
rococo  and  rocaille  fashion  had  faded  and  a  more  severe  and  neat 
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15.  Tile-panel  polychrome  scheme.  Overseas  Museum,  Lisbon. 
Early  Nineteenth  Century.  16.  Tiled  facade.  Colour  scheme  brown 
and  yellow.  Lisbon.  Circa  i860. 

style  of  decoration  was  now  in  favour.  The  tile-maker  was  quick 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  neo-classic  forms  and  colours,  and  some 
very  fine  specimens  were  produced  for  the  new-built  palaces  and 
churches.  In  these  so-called  'Rato'  tiles-of  which  only  a  few 
were  actually  produced  at  the  Royal  Pottery-the  white  ground 
played  the  main  decorative  part.  The  ornamental  effects  were 
obtained  with  simple  flowers  or  medallions,  feather-like  scrolls 
or  exotic  birds,  outlined  in  blue  or  purple  and  painted  in  yellows, 
greens  and  browns  (No.  is).  This  last  scheme  prevailed  until 
1808,  when  the  first  facades  were  embellished  w  ith  a-ulcjos.  The 
Peninsular  Wars  put  an  end  to  all  artistic  activities,  and  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  country  did  not  encourage  the  use  of 
sumptuous  decoration. 

Several  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  restore  the  use  of 
glazed  tiles,  but  unfortunately  machine-made  tiles,  though  ex- 
tensively used,  lack  that  artistic  and  personal  touch  that  were  the 
main  attraction  of  old  types.  It  is  only  rarely  that  we  find  worthy 
examples  of  nineteenth-century  tile-work,  such  as  a  few  exterior 
decorations  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  One  building  in  Largo  da 
Abegoaria,  in  Lisbon  (No.  16),  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  work 
of  art  to  come  from  the  traditional  azulejos  kilns.  Modern  archi- 
tects appear  to  realize  the-  extraordinary  wealth  of  Portuguese 
tiles  and  their  potential  value  as  a  decorative  medium.  Both  in 
Portugal  and  in  Brazil  we  can  see  modern  and  gifted  artists  trying 
their  hands  at  tile-painting,  thus  resuming  the  one  artistic  activity 
which  can  be  claimed  as  being  both  traditional  and  individual  to 
Portugal. 
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Arms  and  Armour 

in  the  London  exhibition  of  Portuguese  Art . 


BY  SIR  JAMES  MANN  (Master  of  the  Armouries,  Tower  of  London) 


TWO  hundred  years  ago  the  armoury  of  the  Kings  of 
Portugal  was  lost  with  much  else  in  the  great  earthquake  at 
Lisbon  of  1755.  If,  therefore,  one  seeks  to  know  what  the  armour 
worn  in  Portugal  was  like  during  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  the 
early  Sixteenth  Century,  one  must  look  for  its  representation  in 
contemporary  art.  Fortunately,  Portuguese  artists  were  accom- 
plished masters  of  detail  and  took  pleasure  in  rendering  with 
trompe  I'oeil  the  objects  that  they  had  before  their  eyes. 

The  current  exhibition  of  Portuguese  Art  at  Burlington 
House,  London,  contains  a  number  of  paintings,  sculptures, 
tapestries,  and  even  goldsmith's  work,  from  which  one  can  get  a 
good  idea  of  what  kinds  of  armour  were  used  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  worn.  This  is  something  which  surviving  ar- 
mour cannot  always  by  itself  explain.  Perishable  accessories  such 
as  plumes,  surcoats,  cloth  bases,  gold  galloon,  brocades,  richly 
ornamented  belts,  and  the  linings  and  undergarments  worn  with 
armour  can  be  seen  in  painting  in  all  the  richness  of  their  colours. 
These  were  times  when  men  put  on  their  brightest  plumage  in 
which  to  fight,  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  themselves  in  the 
drab  livery  of  modern  war.  The  leader  had  to  present  a  fine 
appearance  before  his  men  and  it  was  by  his  trappings  that  he 
was  marked  out.  The  first  impression  given  is  that  the  armour 
worn  in  Portugal  was  very  like  that  of  neighbouring  Spain,  and 
that  both  countries  show  certain  marked  Peninsular  preferences 
for  the  flexible  armour  of  mail  and  brigandinc,  and  the  use  of 
certain  special  forms  borrowed  from  their  Moorish  opponents. 

The  first  object  to  attract  the  eye  at  Burlington  House  is  a 
small  limestone  statuette  of  a  mounted  knight  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  This  comes  from  the  tomb  of  Domingo  Joannes  de 
Olivciro  in  the  church  of  Olivciro  do  Hospital  and  now  the 
property  of  the  Museo  Machado  dc  Castro  at  Coimbra  (Nos. 
1  &  2).  This  little  figure  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  The 
warrior  is  shown  seated  on  his  horse  with  his  head  entirely  con- 
cealed by  a  great  helm.  The  crest  on  top  is  small  and  fan-like, 
probably  not  heraldic,  and  is  reminiscent  of  what  one  sees  in 
seals  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  helm  is  heavily  reinforced 
on  the  brow,  and  with  an  inverted  T-shaped  bar  immediately 
beneath  the  sights;  and  it  is  extended  by  a  deep  beaver  attached 
from  the  same  point,  such  as  one  sees  in  Viollet-lc-Duc  and  on 
one  page  of  the  Holkham  Bible  in  the  British  Museum.  From  the 
sleeves  of  his  surcoat  protrude  his  hands  clad  in  mail  mittens 
which  are  probably  extensions  of  the  sleeves  of  his  hauberk.  On 
his  left  arm  he  bears  a  shield  of  modest  proportions  charged  with 
a  saltire  between  £omjiatrs-de-lys,  and  111  his  right  hand  he  carries 
a  mace,  resting  on  his  shoulder,  its  head  armed  with  five  rounded 
flanges.  On  his  left  side  hangs  a  sword  in  its  scabbard.  His  legs  arc 
shown  quite  plain,  indicating  some  kind  of  plate  greaves  of 
leather  or  iron.  The  spurs  are  of  the  ball  and  prick  variety,  and 
late  examples  of  their  kind.  The  horse  is  completely  covered  in  a 
cloth  trapper,  but  the  holes  made  for  the  eyes  reveal  that  beneath 
it  there  is  a  complete  chanfron  embossed  over  the  eyes  and 
pierced  with  holes  similar  to  the  rare  Gothic  chanfron  in  War- 
wick Castle. 


1  &  2.  A  stone  statuette  of  a  Knight.  Mid-Fourteenth  Century. 
Museu  Machade  de  Castro,  Coimbra.  Height  72  cm. 


Portugal's  greatest  masterpiece  of  painting,  the  great  polyp- 
tych  of  St.  Vincent  by  Nuno  Goncalves,  has  come  to  London 
(Nos.  3  &  4).  Evidence  suggests  that  it  was  painted  shortly 
after  1463.  The  panel  shows  the  figure  of  St.  Vincent  surrounded 
by  the  captains  of  land  and  sea,  including  the  Constable  of  Portu- 
gal, Dom  Ferdinand,  brother  of  King  Afonso  V.  Two  of  the 
captains  arc  wearing  Gothic  cuirasses  of  plate  and  two  are  wear- 
ing brigandines :  that  is  to  sayjacks  composed  of  many  small  steel 
plates  riveted  to  a  foundation  and  covered  with  velvet  on  which 
the  gilded  rivet  heads  stand  out  in  contrast.  The  coverings  here 
are  respectively  of  dark  blue  and  bright  green,  and  are  fastened 
down  the  middle  of  the  front  by  straps  and  buckles.  This  armour 
is  typical  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  The  plate  cuirass  on  the  right 
shows  the  high  placate  with  cusped  edges  rising  to  the  neck  and 
overlapping  the  breast-plate.  This  feature  occurs,  for  instance,  in 
the  armour  of  Duartc  Almeida  which  is  preserved  in  the  Capilla 
dc  Reyes  Nuevos  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo  (No.  5).  Almeida 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Toro  in  1476,  when  he  lost  both  his 
arms  holding  up  the  standard  of  Portugal.  His  leg  harness  has 
survived  intact.  This  armour  bears  a  mark  of  Milanese  type,  and 
so,  too,  does  an  armour  of  similar  form  in  the  Collection  of 
Monsieur  G.Pauilhac.  These  and  others  show  that  the  armourers 
of  Milan  worked  with  an  eye  to  the  Peninsular  market,  fashion- 
ing them  with  the  high  placate  which  seems  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  both  Spain  and  Portugal.  Monsieur  Pauilhac  also 
possesses  an  armet  which  bears  the  well-known  Portuguese 
name  of  silva  along  with  the  compass  mark  associated  with 
the  Ncgroli  of  Milan. 

Sousa  Viterbo  lists  the  names  of  five  Portuguese  armourers 
working  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  and  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
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3  4 
3.  Panel  from  the  polyptych  of  St.  Vincent,  by  Nuno  Goncalves, 
circa  1463-70,  the  Constable  of  Portugal  and  other  captains  kneeling 
in  adoration.  4.  Another  panel  from  the  same  subject,  a  Moorish 

three  working  in  the  Fifteenth;  though  it  is  not  clear  from  the 
context  how  many  of  them  were  swordsmiths.  One  of  them 
bears  the  significant  name  of  Cristovao  Milanez,  of  1446.  The 
two  figures  in  brigandines  exemplify  that  reluctance  to  wear  plate 
armour  which  we  have  already  noted.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
German  art  of  the  same  period,  where  men-at-arms  are  nearly 
always  shown  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  the  armour  made  by  the 
Plattiicr  of  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  every  case  in  this  picture  the  men's 
throats  are  bare.  None  of  them  is  wearing  a  helmet,  but  if  they 
were  we  could  be  fairly  confident  that  they  would  have  the 
pointed,  deep-brimmed  war-hat,  or  cabacete,  which  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  preferred  to  the  round-headed  and  tailed 
sallet  common  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  With  this  they  wore  the 
long  barbate  which  concealed  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and 
extended  in  a  point  down  the  breast,  covering  the  very  part 
which  is  shown  bare  in  the  picture. 

All  the  details  of  the  equipment  of  these  five  figures  are  painted 
with  minute  observation:  the  dagged  and  tasselled  points,  the 
buckles  and  straps,  the  brass  borders  of  the  mail,  every  link  of 
which  is  depicted  with  a  pointed  brush.  A  particularly  interesting 
feature  is  that  the  limbs  of  the  two  figures  in  the  foreground  arc 
lightly  protected  by  narrow  longitudinal  strips  of  steel,  tied 
on  to  the  sleeves  and  hose  by  points.  This  is  the  very  minimum  of 
armament,  but  such  bars  would  at  least  suffice  to  ward  off  tin- 
worst  effects  of  a  sword-cut.  The  same  purpose  is  fulfilled  by  the 
chain  worn  from  the  shoulder  and  down  the  sleeve  of  the  soldier 
wearing  a  brigandine  in  Mending's  Chasse  of  St.  Ursula  (1489) 
in  the  Hopital  dc  St.Jean  at  Bruges.  A  metal  strip  for  the  shin 
dating  from  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  of  Spanish  provenance, 


nobleman  in  the  background  and  monks  of  Alcobaca.  5.  Armour 
of  Duarte  de  Almeida:  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Toro,  1476. 
Now  at  Toledo  Cathedral. 

is  in  Monsieur  Pauilhac's  Collection,  which  incorporates  those 
of  Argaiz  and  Estruch,  and  is  therefore  particularly  strong  in 
Spanish  armour.  Of  later  date,  but  analogous,  is  a  narrow  strip 
for  the  arm  of  puffed  and  slashed  armour  belonging  to  a  suit  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V  in  the  Royal  Armoury  of  Madrid. 

The  staff  weapons  portrayed  in  this  famous  picture  are  of 
simple  but  sturdy  form,  that  on  the  right  being  a  kind  of  glaive. 
In  the  foreground  the  kneeling  figure  on  the  right  holds  a  sword 
and  scabbard  of  marked  Peninsular  form,  the  pommel  circular, 
the  quillons  enlarged  and  curved  towards  the  point.  Between 
them,  like  a  pair  of  subsidiary  quillons,  are  the  two  finger-rings. 
These  additions  are  first  found  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  passed  to 
Italy  and  eventually  spread  through  Europe,  becoming  a  com- 
ponent of  the  swept-hilted  sword. 

Similar  swords  are  shown  in  the  other  panel  of  St.  Vincent, 
which  includes  three  members  of  the  Royal  family.  An  example 
in  the  Instituto  del  Conde  Valencia  at  Madrid  is  illustrated  (No. 
6).  Here  both  pommels  and  quillons  are  shown  partly  covered  by 
silken  tassels,  one  gold  and  two  red,  yet  allowing  the  curved 
quillons  and  finger-rings  to  be  clearly  visible.  In  the  same  panel 
can  be  remarked  the  skilful  representation  of  that  characteristic 
Iberian  weapon  the  'ear-dagger',  whose  form  had  come  through 
the  Moors  from  the  East.  The  figure  kneeling  in  the  foreground 
of  this  panel  again  shows  his  sleeves  protected  by  narrow  longi- 
tudinal strips  of  steel  attached  by  tagged  points,  and  with  a  circu- 
lar steel  disc  to  guard  the  elbow  joints.  The  figure  beside  him 
wears  a  whole  series  of  metal  strips  over  mail,  and  has  a  larger 
elbow-piece,  or  confer,  enhanced  with  a  cusped  brass  border.  In 
the  rear,  wearing  a  simple  conical  helmet,  is  the  dark  bearded  face 
of  a  Moorish  chieftain,  among  the  white-robed  monks  of  Alcobaca. 
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6.  Sword  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  type,  with  double  finger-rings,  Fifteenth  Century.  Instituto  del  Conde  Valencia,  Madrid.  7.  Detail  of 
the  landing  of  King  Afonso  V  'Africanus'  and  Prince  Joao  at  the  siege  of  Arzila,  1471.  The  original  is  in  the  church  of  Pastrana.  8.  Detail 
of  one  of  the  four  tapestries  of  the  siege  of  Arzila,  showing  King  Afonso  V  on  horseback  within  the  wooden  palisade.  9.  Detail  showing 
cannon  with  mantlets  and  hand-guns.  10.  Another  detail,  depicting  the  assault  of  Arzila  and  the  mounted  figure  of  Prince  Joao  with  baton 
of  command.  II.  Detail  of  the  fourth  tapestry,  illustrating  the  taking  of  Tangier  in  1471. 
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A  superlatively  instructive  component  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
set  of  four  tapestries  commemorating  Afonso  V's  taking  of  the 
Moroccan  towns  of  Arzila  and  Tangier  in  1471  (Nos.  7-1 1). 
The  originals  have  been  preserved  for  centuries  in  the  small 
church  of  Pastrana,  near  Guadalajara.  They  display  all  the 
crowded  and  colourful  pageantry  of  a  mediaeval  army.  They 
are  represented  here  by  skilful  copies,  which  were  made  some 
ten  years  ago  in  the  national  tapestry  workshop  at  Madrid.  The 
accuracy  of  the  copies  is  remarkable,  and  they  owe  their  excel- 
lence to  the  fact  that  the  tapestry  weavers  in  Madrid  are  the  des- 
cendants of  the  Flemings  who  were  brought  by  the  King  of 
Spain  from  Flanders  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  colours  are  those  of  the  originals  as  they  arc  today,  but  these 
must  formerly  have  been  even  brighter  and  stronger.  The 
original  tapestries  were  probably  woven  at  Tournai,  but  internal 
evidence  makes  it  quite  clear  that  they  were  designed  by  some- 
one in  Spain  or  Portugal.  As  they  commemorate  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  King  Aronso  'Africanus'  and  the  Portuguese  expan- 
sion of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  one  may  presume  with  some  reason 
that  they  were  designed  by  the  court  painter,  Nuno  Goncalves, 
himself.  Although  one  would  have  w  elcomed  seeing  the  originals 
in  London,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  value  as  evidence  of 
armour  the  copies  are  better,  because  the  eye  is  not  confused  by 
patchings  and  broken  threads. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  armoured  men  m  these 
compositions,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  as  a  generalization, 
are  wearing  brigandines  and  mail,  and  that  it  is  only  the  King  and 
his  immediate  companions  who  are  clad  in  full  plate  armour,  or, 
as  an  Englishman  of  the  time  called  it,  'all-white  harness  . 
Though  the  archers  and  footmen  are  wearing  mail  and  brigan- 
dines upon  their  bodies  and  arms,  their  leg-harness  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  plate  armour  with  very  graceful  lines.  This  armour 
must  have  been  either  brought  from  Italy  or  made  in  the  Penin- 
sula from  Italian  models.  Notice,  for  instance,  the  delicately  em- 
bossed ridges  of  the  wings  of  the  knee-pieces  (polcyns)  and  the 
beautifully  modelled  greaves  which  end  below  the  ankles.  Very 


few  of  the  figures  have  armour  on  their  feet.  The  King,  when 
mounted,  is  an  exception  in  having  pointed  sabatons.  On  their 
heads  most  of  them  wear  the  cabaccte  or  war-hat  with  a  conical 
apex  and  down-turned  brim,  though  quite  a  number  wear  the 
European  sallct  with  movable  visor.  Many  of  these  headpieces 
are  shown  with  textile  coverings.  One  figure  alone  has  the  face 
completely  covered  in  steel.  The  brigandines  not  only  cover  the 
body,  but  in  most  cases  have  shoulder-pieces  attached  by  points. 
The  velvet  coverings  of  these  coats  of  plates  arc  red,  green  and 
yellow.  Sometimes  the  rivets  or  nails  are  grouped  in  threes  for 
decorative  effect. 

Another  noticeable  Iberian  feature  is  that  where  shields  are 
carried  they  are  nearly  always  in  the  form  of  the  Moorish  adarga. 
This  shield  is  shaped  rather  like  a  double  heart,  or  two  ovals 
placed  side  bv  side,  and  has,  on  the  front,  bosses  from  which  de- 
pend thick  tassels.  They  were  made  of  bull's  hide,  for  the  working 
of  w  hich  the  Spanish  city  of  Cordova  became  famous,  and  a  few- 
precious  examples  have  survived,  including  two  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

The  King  in  two  instances  has  his  plate  armour  closely  covered 
with  gold  and  crimson  brocade,  not  only  the  breast  and  back 
plates,  but  his  pointed  Gothic  tassets  as  well.  The  same  beautiful 
pomegranate  pattern  is  used  for  the  trapper  of  his  horse  (No.  8). 
Everyw  here  that  he  is  portrayed  the  King  is  made  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  tapestry  by  the  fact  that  the  light  and  shade  of  his 
armour  have  been  emphasized  by  deeper  blue  shadows  and 
brighter  highlights.  Note  the  decorated  triangular  stirrups,  of 
Moorish  form,  on  the  mounted  captain  in  No.  1 1. 

In  two  of  the  tapestries,  which  show  the  army  within  a  wooden 
palisade,  the  entrances  arc  guarded  by  men-at-arms  of  specially 
large  proportions  (Nos.  S  &  11).  These  giants  are  clad  like  the 
others  in  fluted  cabacetes,  barbotas  and  brigandines  buckled  down 
the  front,  with  shoulder-pieces,  elegant  Gothic  elbow-pieces  and 
gauntlets.  Beneath  the  skirt  of  the  brigandine  one  sees  another 
skirt  of  mail,  and  the  legs  are  completely  enclosed  in  plates 
except  for  the  feet,  leaving  them  free  for  ease  of  movement. 
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12.  Master  of  Santiago,  early  Sixteenth  Century.  Knight  kneeling  in  adoration  of  the  Virgin.  Museum  of  Ancient  Art,  Lisbon.  13.  Detail 
of  the  sleeping  guard,  from  Cristovao  de  Figueiredo's  'Resurrection'.  First  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  From  the  Monastery  of  the 
Order  of  Christ,  Tomas.  14.  Cristovao  de  Figueiredo's  'Crucifixion'.  The  Misericordia  de  Setubal. 


The  weapons  arc  legion.  The  staff  weapons  can  here  be  taken 
for  granted,  but  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  presence  of 
fire-arms.  Here  are  not  only  the  hooped  cannon  on  their  wooden 
stocks  protected  by  mantlets,  but  soldiers  are  levelling  metal 
tubes  of  small  bore,  early  examples  of  the  hand-gun  and  as  yet 
unstocked.  It  is  said  that  the  Portuguese  first  encountered  cannon 
at  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota  in  1385,  when  they 
signally  defeated  the  Castilians.  Notice,  too,  the  stirrup  cross- 
bows. The  sword  which  King  Afonso  is  brandishing  in  one  of  the 
scenes  has  the  same  quillons  with  finger-rings,  in  this  case  joined 
in  the  centre,  which  we  saw  in  the  altar-piece  of  Nuno  Gon- 
calves.  The  rich  velvets  and  brocades  are  further  enhanced  by 
the  forest  of  lances  and  their  pennons,  banners  bearing  the  arms 
of  Portugal  and  the  Catherine  Wheel,  gold  on  a  red  ground, 
which  was  the  personal  mark  of  King  Afonso.  These  arc  also 
hung  on  shields  round  the  palisade  as  well  as  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George.  In  the  background  one  sees  the  mastheads  of  the  ships 
with  their  fortified  turrets  and  flags. 

The  great  room  (Gallery  III)  at  Burlington  House  is  devoted 
to  the  brilliant  reign  of  King  Manuel  the  Fortunate  (1495— 1 521). 
This  brings  us  to  the  early  years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  and 
here  again  the  painters  have  supplied  us  with  a  wealth  of  detail 
of  the  military  equipment  of  the  time.  To  mention  the  many 
instructive  details  of  armament  would  be  tedious.  Only  a  few  arc 
selected  for  mention  here.  The  figure  of  a  knight  kneeling  in 
adoration  of  the  vision  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  the  Master  of 
Santiago  (No.  12)  shows  his  cabacctc  with  pointed  crown,  and  its 
Gothic  beaver  or  barbate,  on  the  ground  before  him.  In  the  back- 
ground arc  horsemen  with  Moorish  adargas.  The  Resurrection  by 
Cristovao  de  Figueiredo  shows  the  guard  sleeping  at  the  Sep- 
ulchre (No.  13).  All  are  shown  as  paynim.  The  central  figure, 
who  has  been  aroused,  is  wearing  a  Moorish  turban  and  carries 
a  small  round  shield  with  a  flat  central  boss  with  a  hook  near  the 
rim;  very  similar  to  an  actual  specimen  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion. His  sword  exhibits  an  early  example  of  the  knuckle-bow, 
balancing  the  curved  quillon  on  the  other  side.  Note,  too,  the 
detail  of  the  chape.  With  his  right  hand  he  clasps  the  forearm  of 
another  guard  who  wears  an  Oriental  coloured  shirt  and  holds 
the  strap  of  a  white  Moorish  adarga  like  those  carried  by  the 


Christian  army  in  the  tapestries.  The  sleeping  figure  to  the 
left  wears  plate  armour  to  the  knees;  a  cross-bow,  correct  in 
every  detail,  lies  beside  him.  But  the  most  interesting  accessory 
is  his  leather  quiver  containing  cross-bow  bolts,  covered  by  a 
leather  flap.  The  reclining  figure  on  the  right  wears  a  brimmed 
cabacctc  which  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  morion,  a  head- 
piece which  takes  its  name  from  the  Moors,  but  became  general 
throughout  Europe  in  the  second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
In  the  foreground  of  this  picture  there  is  a  charming  still-life  of 
the  half-eaten  meal  of  the  sleeping  guard,  neatly  laid  out  upon 
a  white  adarga.  Note  the  characteristic  domestic  knife  of  the 
period  stuck  casually  upright  into  a  loaf  of  bread. 

In  the  Crucifixion  by  Cristovao  de  Figueiredo,  a  soldier  carries 
his  Landsknecht  sword  strapped  horizontally  across  the  buttocks 
in  the  German  manner  (No.  14).  He  wears  an  unusual  rerebrace 
on  his  arm.  Next  to  him  is  another  soldier,  his  breast-plate  partly 
covered  by  a  slashed,  low-cut  tunic,  with  shield  and  carrying 
reversed  upon  his  shoulder  a  Lucerne  hammer.  Note,  for  in- 
stance, the  guard  of  interlaced  leather  thongs  used  instead  of  a 
rondel  and  fixed  above  the  place  on  the  shaft  where  it  would  be 
gripped. 

Armour  of  a  more  advanced  Renaissance  pattern  is  shown  in 
the  Resurrection  by  the  Master  of  Santos-o-Novo  (No.  15).  It 
shows  the  development  of  classical  feeling  in  its  overlying  gilt 
ornament,  and  one  sword  is  already  furnished  with  a  basket  hilt. 
But  typical  of  its  country  of  execution  is  the  Oriental  ear-dagger 
attached  to  the  guard's  waist-belt  at  the  back  and  the  heart- 
shaped  adarga  to  the  right. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  lent  to  the  Portuguese  Exhibi- 
tion two  of  the  scries  of  six  famous  tapestries  showing  the  Occupa- 
tion of  Goa  by  Joao  de  Castro  in  1538.  They  were  executed  some 
years  later  than  the  events  portrayed,  about  1555.  In  one  of 
tin isc  shown  here,  we  sec  Joao  de  Castro  himself  in  richly  em- 
bossed  armour  on  horseback  returning  to  Goa  from  the  con- 
quest of  the  five  capitals  of  Hidalcao  (No.  16).  In  the  distance  is 
seen  the  Portuguese  army  marching  in  column,  horse  and  foot. 
One  of  this  set  of  tapestries,  not  shown  here,  is  of  interest  for  the 
number  of  hackbut-men,  or  early  musketeers,  whose  weapons 
illustrate  the  early  wooden  gun-stocks  of  this  time. 
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Finally,  we  must  mention  the  portrait  of  King  Sebastian  as  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  by  the  Portuguese  artist  Cristovao  de  Moraes 
(No.  17).  He  met  his  end  fighting  the  Moors  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Alcaza  in  1578.  He  is  painted  wearing  a  half-armour 
decorated  with  etched  and  gilt  bands  in  the  Milanese  style,  such  as 
exists  in  many  museums.  The  ornamentation  consists  of  inter- 
lacing strapwork  arabesques,  black  against  a  gilt  and  stippled 
background.  His  left  hand  rests  upon  a  sword-rapier  with  a 
richly  chiselled  hilt.  To  him  belonged  the  one  surviving  armour 
of  a  Portuguese  King,  which  escaped  the  earthquake  ,  as  it  passed 
to  the  King  of  Spain  at  his  death.  This  armour,  richly  embossed 
and  gilt  with  masterly  skill,  is  the  work  of  Anton  Pcftenhauser 
of  Augsburg,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Real  Armeria  at  Madrid. 

There  is  an  Italian  fluted  armour,  bearing  the  compass  mark 
and  the  initials  .V  and  /,  of  circa  15  15  in  the  Collection  of  Mon- 
sieur Pauilhac,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Marques  de  Cara 
Torres  and  was  believed  to  have  been  made  for  King  Manuel  the 
Fortunate  on  account  of  the  badge  of  the  armillary  sphere 
among  its  etched  and  gilt  decoration.  The  attribution  is  not  cer- 
tain, because  the  della  Rovcre  family  of  Italy  used  the  same 
imprcsa.  But  a  notable  accession  to  the  small  total  of  Portuguese 
association  was  achieved  when  the  tomb  of  Pedro  de  Aragon, 
Constable  of  Portugal,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona,  was 
opened  in  1936,  among  others,  during  the  Civil  War  by  the 
Republicans  to  discover  whether  the  priests  had  hidden  arms 
or  money  in  them.  In  the  grave  was  found  a  magnificent  Renais- 
sance sword  (No.  18)  with  gilt  and  etched  blade  of  Italian  make. 
It  was  first  exhibited  with  other  Spanish  treasures  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Art  Catalan  at  Maisons  LafFittc. 

The  Museu  Miiitar  at  Lisbon  is  principally  concerned  with 
fire-arms.  The  museum  itself  has  a  certain  interest  because  it  is 
still  arranged  in  the  romantic  manner  of  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century,  beset  with  carved  wooden  trophies  and  busts.  It  con- 
tains very  little  armour  of  early  date,  the  visor  of  a  sallct,  two 
cuisses  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  a  tournament  helm  of  the 
late  Fifteenth  or  earlv  Sixteenth  Century. 


15.  'The  Resurrection,'  by  the 
Master  of  Santos-o-Novo,  circa  1540. 
Museum  of  Ancient  Art,  Lisbon. 

16.  One  of  a  set  of  four  tapestries 
of  the  Occupation  of  Goa  by Joao  de 
Castro  in  1538,  executed  in  Brussels 
circa  1555.  Lent  by  the  Austrian 
Government.  17.  Cristovao  de 
Moraes's  portrait  of  King  Sebastian 
of  Portugal  (d.  1578)  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Museum  of  Ancient  Art, 
Lisbon.  18.  State  sword  with  hilt  of 
gilt  bronze  and  blade  etched  and 
gilt.  The  quillons  have  been  bent. 
Found  in  the  tomb  of  Pedro  de 
Aragon,  Constable  of  Portugal,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona,  when 
opened  in  1936  during  the  Civ  il  War. 
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Man  and  the  Sea 


BY  RliYNALOO  DOS  SANTOS,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Lisbon 


TT  is  not  surprising  that  these  two  themes  were  favourites  in 
Portuguese  art  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  the 
era  of  maritime  discoveries. 

The  whole  effort  of  the  nation -impersonated  in  the  Aviz 
Dynasty -had  turned  to  the  unknown  seas  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, with  the  obsessing  tenacity  of  an  instinctive  vocation.  It 
was,  therefore,  natural  for  the  heroes  of  that  century  to  be  skilled 
in  the  science  and  art  of  navigation,  the  myth  that  led  them  on 
being  the  mysterious  legends  about  the  sea. 

Literature  and  art  have  always  been  the  most  faithful  media  of 
the  feelings  and  ideas  of  an  epoch,  and  in  the  Fifteenth  Century 
everything  revolved  around  the  sea  voyages,  which  were  to  lead 
to  the  discoveries  and,  incidentally,  to  the  prestige  and  prosperity 
of  the  reign  of  Dom  Manoel  I. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  architecture,  the  collective  art  par  ex- 
cellence, reflected  at  once  the  feelings  and  the  very  concept  of 
contemporary  life.  There  is  a  parallel  reflection  in  painting,  an 
essentially  realistic  art  in  Portugal:  thus,  the  Nuno  Goncalves 
panels  copied  from  nature,  not  only  the  portraits  which  express 
the  individuality  of  the  heroes  themselves,  but  also  the  collective 
image  of  the  various  classes  which  constituted  Portuguese  society 
at  the  time  of  the  voyages  of  discovery. 

A  poem,  by  contrast,  requires  depth  and  perspective  for  his- 
tory to  become  legend  and  for  myth  to  give  birth  to  poetry,  in 
the  mists  of  time.  Therefore,  the  poets  had  to  wait  half  a  century 
after  the  discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  India  before  Camoens 
could  transmute  into  the  Lusiads  the  men  Nuno  Goncalves  had 
portrayed  a  hundred  years  before. 

The  cult  of  man  as  a  central  theme  of  philosophy  and 
art  was  one  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Renaissance  thought,  more 
Greek  than  Roman.  But  the  sea  as  a  creative  myth  in  poetry 
and  art  was  an  obsession  of  the  Portuguese  Renaissance. 

I  have  written  somewhere  that  the  Mediterranean  was  a  sea 
void  of  mysteries,  too  well  known  to  be  a  dominant  source  of 
poetry  and  fantasy.  The  mysterious  sea,  mare  ignotum,  was  the 
Atlantic:  for  this  reason,  those  who  sailed  it  were  the  true  in- 
spirers  of  oceanic  art,  Atlantic  art,  whose  baroque  quality  may  be 
contrasted  with  Mediterranean  classicism. 

The  originality  of  the  interpretation  of  man  in  Portuguese 
painting  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  which  for  us 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  early  Flemish  School,  lay  in  the  associa- 
tion of  the  realism  of  portraiture  with  the  idealism  of  the  artists' 
vision.  The  men  of  Nuno  Goncalves  are  not  mere  pictorial  pro- 
ductions as  terse  as  that  of  a  Van  Eyck  or  a  Masaccio-his  tech- 
nique was  even  more  synthetic  than  that  of  the  Flemish  masters, 
with  a  sculptor's  plastic  vision.  Yet  his  models  are  wrapped  in 
the  contemplation  of  an  inner  vision. 

Rene  Huyghe  wrote  that  the  great  masters  of  Flemish  realism 
depicted  the  form  of  their  models  with  the  accuracy  and  the 
detail  of  great  miniaturists  of  genius.  Nuno  Goncalves.  however, 
besides  his  achievement  in  the  field  of  plastic  vision,  had  others 
perhaps  more  important  still,  'dans  1' exploration  de  l'etre 
humain'.  And  Huyghe  adds:  'Pour  la  premiere  fois,  I'homme 


modcrne  se  definissant  avant  tout  comme  un  individu,  I'homme 
moderne  est  ne.' 

In  his  turn,  Van  Puyvelde  defines  the  mystic  dream  of  these 
heroes  in  the  following  terms:  'La  nostalgic  des  horizons  nou- 
veaux  flotte  dans  le  regard  de  ces  etres  qui  se  lancaient  sur  les 
oceans,  vers  les  terres  inconnucs.'  And  I  myself,  speaking  of  the 
ecstasy  of  the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  persons  portrayed 
bv  Nuno  Goncalves,  affirmed:  'The  models  of  the  Flemish  por- 
traits posed  for  the  painter ;  those  of  Nuno  Goncalves  posed  for 
the  saint'  (Nos.  2,  4  &  5). 

In  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  problem  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
soul  and  of  its  expression  in  painting  was  a  prevailing  theme  in 
Portuguese  art,  and  a  few  instances  selected  among  many  others 
reveal  the  continuity  of  this  feeling,  which  comes  to  the  surface 
and  recurs  in  the  history  of  our  art  as  a  constant  factor. 

Cristovao  de  Figueiredo  was  one  of  the  painters  of  the  first 
half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  in  the  reign  of  Dom  Manoel  I  as 
well  as  of  Dom  Joao  III,  who  best  infused  into  his  portraits  the 
individuality  of  the  models  who  posed  for  him.  The  two  doc- 
tors (No.  3)  who  appear  as  Donors  in  the  painting  of  The  En- 
tombment (Museum  of  Ancient  Art,  Lisbon)  are  at  the  same  time 
an  instance  of  expression  and  religious  contemplation.  Further- 
more, his  colour  stain  technique  and  his  handling  of  grey  and 
black  heralds  the  impressionism  of  Velazquez  with  its  blending 
of  realism  and  subjectiveness,  of  which  both  Cristovao  de 
Figueiredo  and  Nuno  Goncalves  were  the  forerunners.  We  have 
further  reflections  of  this  same  technique  and  subjective  expres- 
sion in  the  background  figures  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  the 
master  known  as  of  Sao  Bento,  which  belongs  to  the  same  cycle 
and  artistic  vision  as  Cristovao  de  Figueiredo. 

In  the  religious  altar-pieces  of  most  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
the  central  theme  is  often  secondary  from  the  point  of  view  of 
originality.  The  painter  had  to  bow  before  the  conventionality 
of  the  traditional  compositions  and  iconography.  It  was  there- 
fore in  the  architectural  backgrounds  and  naturalistic  landscapes, 
or  else  in  the  secondary  episodes  of  the  second  planes,  that  the 
artist's  creative  imagination  had  a  chance  of  expressing  itself 
more  freely.  Man  as  conceived  by  the  painter  in  real  or  spiritual 
life  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  groups  of  associate  figures  of  the 
main  theme — nobleman's  garb  or  shepherd's  cloak. 

Of  the  portraits  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  there  is  the 
unique  example,  and  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  the  Portu- 
guese sixteenth-century  school,  Portrait  of  a  Ntm  (see  page  6), 
whose  ruthless  realism  in  design  and  colour  is  bound  up  with  and 
softened  by  a  contemplative  atmosphere  in  which  the  tension  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  spirit  tightens  the  lips  and  gives  to  the  glance 
the  far-away  look  of  a  dream  of  self-denial.  Once  more  the  real- 
ism of  the  forms  allied  to  the  idealism  of  the  soul  constituted  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  invigorating  themes  of  Portuguese 
painting  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 

The  sea,  as  has  been  said,  made  its  early  appearance  as  an  in- 
spiring myth  of  Manoeline  architecture.  But,  when  the  epic  of 
nautical  ventures  changed  into  art,  it  gave  birth  to  forms  so  alien 
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Detail  from  'St.  John  on  Patmos',  by  the  Master  of  Lourinha.  Panel,  150      137  cm.  Now  in  the  Hospital  da  Misericordia,  Lourinha. 


to  a  purely  realistic  vision  that  many  do  not  understand  them 
and  fail  to  grasp  their  true  meaning.  The  most  transcendent  and 
original  forms  created  by  the  myth  of  the  sea  were  those  which 
may  be  seen  especially  in  the  nave  of  the  Convent  of  Christ  at 
Tomar  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  Manoeline  style. 

Alle  gory  reaches  the  boundaries  of  hallucination,  while,  para- 
doxically, the  symbolic  barque  of  St.  Peter  reassumes  the  natural- 
istic form  of  a  fisherman's  boat  changed  into  an  India  vessel 
moored  alongside  the  deambulatory  (-if  the  Templars.  In  paint- 
ing, however,  the  sea  was  less  symbolically  expressed  in  the  form 
of  gently  swaying  Manoeline  ships,  galleys  and  c  aravels. 

In  the  Saint  Ursula  altar-piece,  formerly  in  the  Convcnto  da 
Madre  de  Deus  of  Queen  Dona  Leonor  and  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Ancient  Art,  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins 


(No.  6)  has  as  a  nautical  background  the  Tagus  crowded  with 
Portuguese  ships,  with  the  national  escutcheon,  crosses  of  Christ 
and  the  emblems  of  Queen  Dona  Leonor  (the  shrimp-net),  all 
this  .suffused  in  a  golden  hue  like  a  Carpaccio.  The  background 
of  this  painting,  of  circa  1  520,  shows  one  of  the  finest  Heets  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  In  St.  John  in  Patmos(No.  1), 
by  the  Lourinha  Master,  it  is  still  sixteenth-century  ships  that 
sway  on  the  waters  of  a  winding  river. 

In  the  illuminations  of  the  Lcitura  Nova  (No.  7),  galleons  and 
caravels  often  figure  as  decorative  themes  to  pages  in  which, 
along  with  the  angels  upholding  Dom  Manoel's  escutcheon,  the 
medallions  that  adorn  them  are  tilled  with  Heets.  But  the  most 
remarkable  nautical  scene  of  the  Manoeline  period  is  undoubt- 
edly a  painting,  now  in  the  National  Maritime  Museum,  Grcen- 
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2.  Detail  from  'The  Veneration  of  St. Vincent'  (polyptych)  by 
Nuno  Goncalves,  showing  King  Afonso  V  and  the  young  Prince 
John.  3.  Detail  of  the  two  Donors  from  Cristovao  de  Figueiredo's 
'Entombment',  panel  182  ■  155  cm.  4  &  5.  Further  portraits  from 
the  Goncalves  polyptych.  All  from  the  Mus.  Ancient  Art,  Lisbon. 


6.  'The  Martyrdom  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,'  by  the  Master 
of  Santa  Auta  (circa  1520).  Panel,  93  192  cm.  The  Museum  of 
Ancient  Art,  Lisbon.  7.  Detail  from  the  'Leitura  Nova',  first  quar- 
ter of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Arquivo  Nacional,  Lisbon.  8.  'Ship- 
ping Scene',  unknown  artist,  early  Sixteenth  Century.  National 
Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich. 


wich,  which  is  proved  to  depict  the  departure  of  Infanta  Dona 
Beatriz  to  Italy  (No.  8).  The  important  feature  of  this  painting 
and  its  exceptional  interest  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  represents  a 
Portuguese  fleet  constituted  by  carracks,  galleys,  caravels,  etc., 
displaying  Dom  Manocl's  escutcheon  and  emblems-Royal 
ensign,  crosses  of  Christ  and  armillary  spheres-scattered  all  over 
the  architecture  of  the  galleons. 

The  slits  of  the  quarterdeck  show  the  same  Manoeline  cut  as 
the  arches  of  the  contemporary  national  style.  The  subject  and 
authorship  of  this  charming  picture,  however,  have  given  rise  to 
much  controversy  and  to  various  hypotheses  regarding  the  master 
to  whom  it  should  be  ascribed.  It  was  Lopes  de  Mendonca, 
author  and  naval  officer,  who,  in  an  article  published  in  Lusitdnia 
(December,  1925),  suggested  that  this  picture  represents  the 
Portuguese  fleet  that  carried  Infanta  Dona  Beatriz,  daughter 
of  King  Dom  Manoel  I,  to  Nice,  where  she  was  to  be  married 
to  Duke  Charles  III  of  Savoy. 

What  lends  probability  to  this  conjecture  is  in  the  first  place 
the  importance  of  the  event,  which  was  surrounded  by  great 
splendour  and  deemed  worthy  of  a  long  description  by  the 
chroniclers  Damiao  de  Gois  (Cronica  dc  Dom  Manuel,  IV,  Chap- 
ter XII)  and  Garcia  de  Kezende.  The  voyage  took  place  between 
August  and  September  27th,  1521,  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
princely  fleet  at  Nice. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  importance  of  the  event  which  justifies 
the  hypothesis  of  its  having  been  represented  on  canvas.  There 
are  some  weighty  proofs  as  well.  A  comparison  of  the  flags,  the 
standards  and  the  emblems  of  the  ships  makes  it  clear  that  only 
the  largest  carracks  have  Portuguese  escutcheons  and  emblems, 
while  the  galleys  on  the  right  have  large  Italian  escutcheons,  and 
another  ship  in  the  background  even  bears  the  arms  of  Savoy. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  ships  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  receiving  at  Nice  the  Portuguese  fleet  of  Princess 
Beatrice  of  Portugal. 

The  large  vessel  in  the  foreground,  obviously  the  flagship 
judging  from  the  importance  of  the  emblems,  shields  and  flags, 
was  thought  by  Lopes  dc  Mendonca  to  be  the  famous  Santa 
Cattirina  dc  Monte  Sinai,  whose  romantic  story  began  at  Cochin, 
India.  It  was  laid  down  there  in  1511,  and  had  a  tragic  end. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  historical  meaning  of  this  painting, 
this  pictorial  evocation  of  the  ships  of  Dona  Beatriz  is  not 
wholly  without  foundation  or  interest;  but  for  art  and  for  the 
history  of  naval  painting  this  problem  involves  mainly  the  ques- 
tion of  the  school  and  master  to  whom  it  should  be  ascribed.  That 
the  vessels  are  Portuguese  appears  to  be  beyond  doubt,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  equally  easy  to  ascertain  their  date.  Every- 
thing points  to  a  date  prior  to  December,  1521,  when  King 
Manoel's  death  occurred.  Now  ,  all  the  emblems  and  architec- 
tural features  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  painting 
itself,  are  Manoeline,  like  the  ensign,  armillary  sphere  and  cross. 

In  the  second  place,  this  work  belongs  to  a  golden  epoch  in 
Portuguese  painting,  superior  to  that  of  Spain  and  even  Holland 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Among  us,  the 
quality  of  our  painters  of  the  sea  and  ships  asserts  itself  in  Santa 
Auta's  panels,  produced  between  1518  and  1  >20,  whose  style  has 
the  closest  affinity  with  the  nautical  picture  now  at  Greenwich. 
Thus,  the  national  emblems  of  the  fleet,  the  probable  theme  and 
the  style,  so  akin  to  that  of  Portuguese  painting  of  the  time,  all 
lead  us  to  ascribe  the  painting  in  question  to  the  Portuguese 
studios  of  the  epoch  of  King  Manoel. 

lose  de  Figuciredo  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  it  to  Gregorio 
Lopes.  Whether  it  is  by  him  or  by  the  Master  of  Santa  Auta  (so 
akin  to  Cristovao  de  Figuciredo),  it  seems  safer  to  associate  it 
w  ith,  the  Portuguese  School  rather  than  with  Antonisz. 
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Portuguese 
Glass  Cameos 


BY  AUGUSTO  CARDOSO  PINTO 


THE  older  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber an  interesting  article  by  Herbert  W.L.Way,  published 
(No.  246,  February,  1922)  under  the  title  'Apsley  Pcllatt's  Glass 
Cameos'.  In  this  article,  the  author  gave  a  description  of  glass 
articles  decorated  with  incrustations  imitating  cameos,  made  of 
a  white  opaque  substance  constituted  by  china  clay  and  super- 
silicate  of  potash,  after  the  technique  evolved  by  the  British  glass 
manufacturer  Apsley  Pellatt  (1 791-1863).  These  incrustations 
represented  the  heads  or  busts  of  historical  personages  or  of 
notable  contemporaries.  The  article  was  illustrated  with  the  re- 
production of  a  few  beautiful  specimens  of  glass  articles  thus 
decorated-glasses,  bottles,  trinket  boxes,  lamp  lustres,  and  so 
forth. 

Bohemian  glass-makers  had  already  tried  decorating  glass 
objects  by  introducing  figures  or  motifs  made  of  a  non-fusible 
silico-argillaceous  substance  into  the  glass.  This  method  was  im- 
proved by  French  glass-makers  of  the  time  of  Napoleon  I :  but, 
though  very  satisfactory  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  finan- 
cial results  were  not  very  encouraging,  since  only  very  few 
perfect  pieces  could  be  obtained  at  very  high  cost.  Apsley  Pellatt 
improved  this  method  of  manufacture  by  adopting  a  more  effi- 


cient process,  which  he  patented  in  1819  and  named  Crystallo 
Ceramie.  He  believed  it  would  be  most  successful  as  a  means  of 
preserving  in  an  imperishable  form  the  image  of  beloved  rela- 
tives or  notable  persons.  It  appears,  however,  that,  as  had  hap- 
pened in  France,  Pellatt  succeeded  in  turning  out  beautiful  pro- 
ductions, but  did  not  obtain  better  results,  financially  speaking. 
His  manufacture  of  glass  articles  with  incrustated  cameos  seems 
to  have  ceased  a  few  years  after  the  registration  of  his  patent. 

What  Herbert  Way  did  not  say,  because  he  did  not  know  it- 
which  is  hardly  surprising -is  that  glass  objects  decorated  after 
Pcllatt's  technique  were  also  manufactured  in  Portugal  with 
very  appreciable  success. 

These  objects  were  produced  at  the  '  Real  Fabrica  de  Porcclana, 
Vidro  e  Processos  Chimicos',  better  known  as  'Fabrica  Vista 
Alegre',  from  its  installations  at  Vista  Alegre,  a  locality  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Aveiro.  The  founder  of  this  fac- 
tory was  a  wealthy  Lisbon  business  man,  Jose  Ferreira  Pinto 
Basto  (1774-1839),  a  distinguished  personality  in  his  time  for  his 
noble  character  and  enterprising  spirit.  To  him  important  in- 
dustrial initiatives  are  due,  like  the  introduction  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain  into  Portugal.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and 
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fought  and  suftcrcd  for  the  implantation  of  Liberalism  in  Portu- 
gal. He  was  married  to  a  lady  of  English  descent,  Barbara  Ino- 
cencia  Allen,  daughter  of  Duartc  Allen,  British  Consul  at  the 
port  of  Viana  (Viana  do  Castclo).  Jose  F.Pinto  Basto  was  a  great 
and  devoted  friend  of  Britain,  with  which  country  he  kept  up 
intensive  commercial  relations.  His  well-accredited  commercial 
firm  had  a  branch  in  London  directed  by  his  brother  and  partner 
Augusto  F.Pinto  Basto,  who  lived  in  that  city  for  many  years. 

The  Vista  Alegre  factory  was  founded  in  1X24.  Shortly  after, 
it  began  to  manufacture  china  and  glass;  though  porcelain 
proper  began  to  be  produced  there  only  after  1832,  when  a  de- 
posit of  kaolin  was  discovered  in  Portugal.  The  manufacture  of 
glass  at  Vista  Alegre  came  to  an  end  in  1880,  but  porcelain  pro- 
duction still  goes  on,  having  acquired  an  honourable  reputation 
in  world  markets.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  factory  is  still 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  founder,  who 
have  great  pride  in  retaining  the  industrial  concern  established  by 
their  illustrious  ancestor. 

In  1826,  Pinto  Basto  engaged  for  his  glass  factory  a  British 
lapidary  called  Samuel  Hunglcs,  a  skilled  artist  who,  in  the  words 
of  a  contemporary  author,  'has  talent  and  taste,  and  executes 
whatever  is  required  of  him'.  It  is  possible  that  he  brought 
over  with  him,  if  Pinto  Basto  did  not  get  it  direct  from  England, 
Apsley  Pellatt's  book  The  Origin,  Progress  and  Improvement  of 
Glass  Manufacture,  published  in  1821,  in  which  the  distinguished 
British  glass-maker  sets  forth  his  method  of  glass  incrustation 
and  enlarges  on  its  usefulness.  Be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  there 
was  a  very  strong  influence  of  British  glass-making  technique  on 
the  Vista  Alegre  products.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to  suppose  that 
Hunglcs  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  artistic  criterion  adopted  in 
the  factory,  as  regards  both  models  and  types  of  decoration. 

According  to  Vasco  Valente  (O  Vidro  em  Portugal,  1950),  the 
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Water  glass  with  head  of  Queen  Maria  II. 


pieces  of  moulded  cut  glass  with  incrustations,  made  at  Vista 
Alegre,  date  from  the  period  1837-40:  that  is,  from  the  factory's 
golden  days,  since  it  was  between  1837  and  1846  that  its  activity 
was  most  intense  and  brilliant,  and  its  products  distinguished  for 
their  quality,  beauty  and  perfection.  Those  pieces  were  moulded 
in  glass  with  a  watery  tonality,  very  limpid  and  crystalline.  The 
incrustations  were  most  skilfully  applied,  it  being  rare  to  find  a 
specimen  in  which  this  work  was  faultily  performed.  The  author 
considers  it  unnecessary  to  explain  how  the  incrustation  was 
made,  as  this  operation,  which  obviously  required  great  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  specialized  craftsman  in  charge  of  it,  was  described 
by  Herbert  Way  in  the  pages  of  The  Connoisseur.  But  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  incrusted  Vista  Alegre  glass  objects  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  comparison  with  those  of  Apsley  Pellatt,  as 
the  reader  may  see  from  the  accompanying  reproductions. 

The  majority  of  Portuguese  pieces  is  constituted  by  water 
glasses  with  a  groove  around  the  rim  in  which  a  lid  was  fitted, 
of  the  same  model  and  similar  in  every  detail  to  the  well-known 
English  tea-caddy  sugar  basins.  Other  objects  of  a  different 
description  were  likewise  made,  like  stemmed  glasses  and  dishes. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  specimens  containing  the  effigy  of 
certain  personalities  are  so  scarce  that  it  is  clear  they  were  pro- 
duced in  very  small  numbers  to  meet  a  specific  order  or  exclus- 
ively for  presentation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  other  specimens  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  show  that  they  were  regularly  produced  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

We  shall  now  refer  to  these  glass  objects,  dealing  first  with 
rare  ones,  and  then  with  those  that  may  be  considered  compara- 
tively common.  Of  the  beautiful  glass  with  the  bust  of  King  John 
VI  (1 767-1824),  front  view,  only  two  or  three  specimens  are 
known  (No.  1).  It  must  have  been  a  posthumous  tribute  by 
Pinto  Basto  to  the  kind  monarch  in  whose  reign  the  factory  had 
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\\  ater  glass  with  bust  of  Dom  Pedro,  Duke  of  Braganca. 
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Plate  with  medal  of  the  head  of  Queen  Maria  II. 

been  founded.  Pinto  Basto  felt  great  esteem  for  this  King,  whom 
he  devotedly  served  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  en- 
noblement and  that  of  his  family.  No  less  rare  are  the  glasses,  of 
a  different  model,  with  the  bust  in  right  profile  (No.  2)  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Palmela,  Dom  Pedro  de  Sousa  Holstein  (178 1  — 
1850).  He  was  an  outstanding  Liberal  who  was  Prime  Minister, 
Minister  and  Ambassador  of  Portugal  in  London  several  times, 
the  last  one  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1838.  He  was  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  the  present  Duke  of  Palmela,  who  also  held  the 
post  of  Portuguese  Ambassador  to  the  English  Court  during  the 
last  war.  Another  most  rare  specimen  is  a  cut  stemmed  glass  with 
the  Portuguese  Royal  Arms.  It  must  originally  have  belonged  to 
a  service,  but  only  a  single  specimen  is  known. 

A  service  of  cut  glasses  with  the  poet  Luiz  de  Camoens'  head 
in  right  profile  adorned  with  a  laurel  wreath  was  made  for  the 
first  director  of  the  factory,  Augusto  Ferreira  Pinto  Basto,  son  of 
the  founder.  The  surviving  pieces  are  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants.  The  effigy  of  the  great  Portuguese  poet  was  repro- 
duced from  a  medal  by  Caque  struck  at  the  Paris  Mint  in  1821. 

But  with  the  effigy  of  Dom  Pedro  (1798- 1834) -the  first  Em- 
peror of  Brazil,  who,  after  having  abdicated  successively  from 
the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  thrones,  landed  in  Portugal  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to  fight  for  the  Liberal  cause  and  for  the  rights 
of  his  daughter  Dona  Maria  da  Cloria,  in  whose  favour  he  had 
renounced  the  Portuguese  crown -and  with  the  effigy  of  this 
princess  a  great  quantity  of  water  glasses  was  made  and  put  on 
sale  as  a  tribute  to  the  champion  of  Liberalism  and  to  the  first 
Constitutional  sovereign.  These  glasses,  of  which  there  are 
different,  though  very  similar,  models,  are  moulded  and  dia- 
mond-cut. For  the  glasses  with  the  Queen's  head  in  left  profile, 
a  medal  by  Barre  struck  in  Paris  in  1833  (No.  3)  was  used. 
Some  rarer  glasses  reproduce  this  head  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  few 
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Plate  with  medal  of  the  bust  of  Dom  Pedro,  Duke  of  Braganca. 

years  ago,  the  author  came  across  a  lamp  lustre,  exhibiting  the 
same  head,  in  an  auction  sale,  this  being  the  only  piece  he  has 
seen  so  far. 

In  the  glasses  with  Dom  Pedro's  cffigv,  this  prince  appears  in 
uniform,  left  profile  bust  (No.  4).  Classes  in  which  Dom  Pedro 
appears  with  an  ermine  mantle  over  the  uniform  may  also  be 
found,  though  less  frequently.  These  cameos  of  Dona  Maria  II 
and  Dom  Pedro  have  as  a  rule  the  following  legend  on  the  re- 
verse side,  in  blue-ink  handwriting:  Dona  Maria  II  Rainha  de 
Portugal  and  Dom  Pedro  Duque  de  Braganca  respectively. 

At  the  same  time,  pressed  glass  plates  were  manufactured, 
some  with  the  Queen's  effigy  and  others  with  her  father's  effigy, 
which  were  to  put  the  above-described  glasses  on;  though  the 
fact  that  they  had  on  the  rim  a  metal  hanger  with  a  ring  suggests 
that  they  also  served  purely  ornamental  purposes.  In  these  plates, 
mouldings  of  the  medals  with  the  heads  or  busts  were  incrusted, 
and  not  just  the  heads  or  busts  cut  from  them,  as  in  the  glasses 
(Nos.  5  <x  6).  In  these  medals,  the  effigies  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  glasses,  and  are  encircled  by  inscriptions  like  the  ones  on  the 
latter.  The  fact  that  these  plates  are  easily  broken  explains  perhaps 
why  they  are  much  scarcer  than  the  corresponding  glasses. 

The  author  remembers  that  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  glasses 
with  cameos  of  Fona  Maria  II  and  Dom  Pedro  were  not  infre- 
quently found.  Almost  every  antiquary,  even  of  the  humblest 
origin,  and  pawnshop  had  one  or  more  for  sale.  They  sold  them 
with  difficulty.  Collectors  were  not  very  interested  then  in  these 
objects,  which  they  did  not  consider  true  antiques.  But  after  the 
last  war,  with  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  collecting  mania, 
they  began  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  and  sought  after.  They 
have  thus  now  become  scarce.  Today  it  is  difficult  to  find  them, 
and  even  more  difficult  to  purchase  them.  In  the  author's  opinion 
their  present  cost  is  excessive,  a  few  specimens  having  been  sold 
for  as  much  as  between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds. 


Gilt  carved- work  Retables 

of  the  Churches  of  Portuguese  India 


THE  carved  work  which  covers  the  altars,  pulpits  and 
certain  chapels  of  the  churches  of  Goa,  Damao  and  Dio,1 
though  it  may  not  have  the  importance  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  monumentality  of  the  best  carved  work  of  Portugal  and 
Brazil,  is  no  less  original  on  that  account.  Though  carved  work 
in  Portugal  began  some  years  ago  to  rouse  the  interest  of  collec- 
tors and  experts,  the  fine  profuse  decoration  of  the  churches  of 
India  is  still  almost  unknown,  in  spite  ot  its  having  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  visitors  who  came  to  the  old  Portuguese  cap- 
ital in  the  Orient  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. - 
Goanese  carvers  were  left  to  themselves  when,  both  in  the 
Atlantic  coast-line  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  in  the  Brazilian 
seaboard,  architects  and  sculptors  renovated  their  art  under  the 
influence  of  new  sources  of  inspiration,  both  outside  and  local. 
The  productions  of  the  anonymous  humble  craftsmen  of  Portu- 
guese India  are  almost  always  to  be  associated  with  the  composi- 
tions of  the  mannerist  period  and  of  the  early  baroque  period. 

This  is  the  influence  which  one  discovers  in  the  stiff  architec- 
tural composition  of  the  high  altar  of  Goa  Cathedral,  in  two 
storeys  of  the  same  height,  crowned  by  a  curved  flat  pediment 
supported  by  two  huge  scrolls.  This  is  the  influence  also  be- 
trayed by  the  similarly  architectural-though  more  beautiful  and 
more  perfect -composition  of  certain  mannerist  altars  of  a  single 
storey,  which  recurs,  though  with  a  different  decoration,  in  the 
friezes  and  columns  (Nos.  4  &  7).  And  when  rococo  motifs  began 
to  appear  in  the  altars  and  walls  of  chapels  in  Portuguese  and 
Brazilian  monuments,  while  spiral  Bernincsque  columns  tended 
to  disappear,  and  the  city  of  Goa,  which  was  then  about  to  be  aban- 
doned (1759)  to  become  one  of  the  great  dead  cities  of  India,  the 
territory  of  Goa  ceased  to  be  an  important  art  centre3  and 
carved  work  began  to  decline  there,  to  flourish  later  in  Damao. 

Here,  contact  with  the  art  of  local  carvers  left  a  distinctive 
imprint  on  Christian  sculpture,  which  may  be  discovered  not 
only  in  the  altars  of  the  small  Cathedral -the  composition  of 
which  follows  traditional  formulas  closely  and  is  stiff  enough - 
but  also  in  the  altars  of  the  beautiful  church  of  Madre  de  Deus, 
a  small  monument  whose  walls  and  chancel  vault  are  entirely 
covered  with  fine  light  carved  work,  the  side  altars  being  over- 
shadowed by  canopies.  These  last,  both  for  their  design  and  well- 
balanced  proportions,  call  to  mind  the  canopies  which  represent 
the  *  Serpent  of  Eternity'  and  cover  the  statues  of  Vishnoo.  The 
design  is  very  similar,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  heads  are  con- 
stituted by  vcgctalist  motifs  and  the  decoration  is  as  minute  as 
that  of  silver  filigree  work. 

The  carved  work  of  Continental  Portugal  was  the  subject  of 
a  general  survey  made  five  years  ago  by  Professor  Robert  C. 
Smith,  of  Pennsylvania  University.4  It  began  to  be  studied 

1  Cf.  Carlos  dc  Azcvcdo,  'Goa,  Damao  and  Dio',  in  The  Geographical  Magazine, 
Vol.  XXVII,  No.  2,  June,  1954;  Mario  T.Chico,  'Aspects  of  the  Religious  Archi- 
tecture in  Portuguese  India',  in  Marg,  a  Magazine  of  the  Arts,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1, 
December,  1954,  and,  by  the  same  author,  'A  Escultura  Decorativa  e  a  Talha 
Dourada  nas  Igrcjas  da  India  Portuguesa'  (Decorative  Sculpture  and  (iilt  Carved 
Work  in  the  Churches  of  Portuguese  India),  in  Betas  Artes,  No.  7.  Lisbon,  1954. 
8  Cf.  Carlos  dc  Azevcdo,  op.  cit. 

3  We  refer  only  to  religious  architecture  and  gilt  carved  work. 
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when,  in  1941,  the  historian  and  architect  Lucio  Costa  pub- 
lished an  excellent  work  'Jesuit  Architecture  in  Brazil'.'' 

Portuguese  carved  work  may  be  divided  into  four  different 
periods,  or  at  least  four  great  composition  groups.6  The  first  is 
that  of  Renaissance  and  mannerist  carved  work.  The  carved 
work  is  merely  the  frame  of  large  retables  with  paintings  on 
wood  in  which  Flemish  influence -so  great  in  late  Gothic  and  in 
the  Renaissance  owing  to  the  importation  of  craftsmen  and 
retables  -  gradually  diminishes. 

In  this  period,  which  began  in  the  last  decades  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  and  ended  only  in  the  last  decade  of  the  Seventeenth, 
there  are  at  least  three  types  of  architectural  retables:  (a)  plain 
archivolt  retables  or  archivolts  adorned  with  angels  (Cathedral 
of  Portalegre,  Igreja  do  Carmo,  at  Coimbra,  and  others);  (/>)  re- 
tables which  reproduce  faithfully  the  size  and  design  of  Early 
Renaissance  porches,  being  crowned  with  pediments  (Santa 
Maria  do  Castelo,  at  Estremoz,  and  others);  (c)  retables  with 
panels  flanked  by  columns  the  composition  of  which  reflects  it- 
self in  a  number  of  sixteenth-century  altars  in  India  (Nos.  4  &  7). 

Of  these  three  types  of  the  so-called  architectural-style  period, 
w  inch  began  with  the  dawn  in  Portugal  of  the  influence  of 
the  dry  elegance  of  the  art  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  if  the 
first  is  the  one  with  the  greatest  monumental  value,  the  last  is, 
however,  the  one  which  survived  longer  into  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  though  in  a  modified  form. 

Thereafter  followed  the  national-style  period,  as  Professor 
Robert  Smith  calls  it.  It  lasted  about  half  a  century  (last  thirty 
years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  first  thirty  years  of  the 
next).  The  retables  suggest  Romanesque  porches,  as  noted  by 
Lucio  Costa,  owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the  decoration  and  to  the 
re-entrant  design  of  the  archivolts,  which  are  full-arch  examples. 
In  these  retables  the  spiral  column,  inspired  by  Bernini  and  which 
assumed  special  features  not  only  in  Portugal  but  also  in  India 
and  Brazil,  is  frequently  found.  The  lower  third  of  the  shaft 
ceases  to  be  different  from  the  upper  part,  resting  directly  either 
on  a  classical  base  or  on  a  cup  with  stylized  flowers.  The  shafts 
are  helicoidal  and  covered  with  luxuriant  decoration  constituted 
by  clusters  of  grapes,  vine-leaves,  eagles  and  putti.  The  columns 
rest  on  corbels  covered  with  acanthus  leaves,  and  the  archivolts, 
also  twisted,  are  in  the  last  resort  the  prolongation  of  the  shafts. 

These  national-style  retables  are  frequently  found  in  churches 
in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  but  are  almost  unknown  in  Goa.  One  of 
the  few  instances  of  their  influence  in  Portuguese  India  is  the  side 
chapel  of  the  Damao  Cathedral  (No.  5).  But  even  in  this  retable  the 
motifs  are  interpreted  differently  and  the  archivolts  are  groined. 

These  two  periods  in  the  evolution  of  Portuguese  carved 
work  are  followed  by  another  in  which  the  pediments  are  rup- 
tured, the  human  figure  reappears  in  the  crowning  of  the  altars, 

1  'The  Portuguese  Woodcarved  Retable,  1600- 1750',  in  Betas  Aries,  No.  2,  Lisbon, 
1950.  See  also  Germain  Barin,  'Morphologic  du  Retable  Portugais',  in  Betas 
Aries,  No.  5,  Lisbon,  1953. 

'  In  Revista  do  Servico  do  PatriimUtio  Hisiorico  e  Artlstico  National,  No.  5,  Rio  de 
[aneiro,  1 94 1 . 

'  See  Robert  C.  Smith,  op.  tit. 
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I.  The  High  altar  of  the  church  of  Rosario,  Velha  Goa.  2.  High  altar  of 

Velha  Goa  Cathedral.  3.  Chancel  of  the  church  of  Rachol, 

Salcete,  Goa.  4.  Altar  of  the  Souls,  south  nave  of  Goa  Cathedral. 

5.  Altar  of  the  side  chapel  of  Damao  Cathedral.  6.  Door  of  the  Sacristy 

of  the  church  of  Bom  Jesus,  Velha  Goa. 
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and  the  acanthus  corbels  arc  replaced  by  corbels  supported  by 
standing  angels.  The  decoration  of  the  shafts,  in  which  rococo 
motifs  struggle  successfully  with  baroque  motifs,  changes  gradu- 
ally: roses,  shells,  tape  knots  and  garlands  supersede  grape  clus- 
ters, eagles,  vine-leaves  and  angels.  The  lower  third  once  more 
distinguishes  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  shaft,  being  adorned  with 
flutings.  This  is  the  period  of  Italian  influence  as  regards  general 
design,  and  of  French  and  German  as  regards  decoration,  which 
does"  not  always  break  away  from  traditional  forms.  Of  these 
retables,  there  are  likewise  few  instances  in  India. 

Later  on,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  third  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  when  in  the  south  of  Portugal  carved  work  was 
often  neglected  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  polychrome 
marble  altars  of  the  great  Convent  of  Mafra  and  of  the  chancel  of 
the  Evora  Cathedral -both  of  which  monuments  were  planned 
by  the  German  architect  Johann  Friedrich  Ludwig,  who  had 
studied  in  Rome-it  was  in  the  north  of  the  country  that  the 
most  beautiful  compositions  of  rococo  carved  work  appeared. 
Excellent  instances  of  this  type  of  carved  work  are  various  altars 
of  churches  in  Oporto,  the  high  altar  of  the  Benedictine  church 
of  Tibaes,  near  Braga,  and  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  at 
Sao  Domingos,  Viana  do  Castelo,  designed  by  Manuel  Pinto 
Villa  Lobos  in  1746,  and  executed  by  Domingos  Magalhaes.7 

In  the  dynamic  profuse  composition  of  these  altars,  the 
columns  are  brought  forward  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  their  only 
resemblance  with  twisted  columns  being  the  spirally  placed 
motifs  which  cover  them.8 

Finally,  when  neo-classicism  drew  near,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  gilt  carved  work  began  to  decline. 
This  decline  was  undoubtedly  more  rapid  in  many  regions  of 
Portugal  than  in  the  south  and  north-east  of  Brazil.9 

The  evolution  of  the  retables  of  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  gilt 
carved  work  does  not  correspond  to  the  evolution  of  carved 
work  in  India,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
these  four  periods  if  the  retables  sent  from  the  Mother  Country 
as  well  as  those  which  reproduce  them  faithfully  arc  not  taken 
into  account  (No.  1).  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
date,  even  approximately,  at  which  new  types  of  composition 
appeared.  A  classification  which  cannot  help  being  provisional 
and  subject  to  correction,  based  more  on  the  design  and  decora- 
tive features  of  the  altars  than  on  accurate  data,  leads  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  six  groups  of  carved  retables:  (a)  manner- 
ist retables  of  architectural  style  (with  several  storeys  and 
crowned  with  panels  supported  by  scrolls) ;  (b)  mannerist  retables 
of  a  single  storey  and  crowned  by  panels;  (c)  baroque  retables 
with  overflowing  pediments  (with  a  single  or  several  storeys 
which  derive  from  types  a  and  b) ;  (d)  retables  inspired  by  Metro- 
politan national-style  retables;  (c)  canopied  retables  (influenced 
by  canopies  with  serpents  and  nagas);  (/)  retables  of  the  new 
architectural  style  (with  cylindrical  columns  and  crowned  with 
counter-curved  pediments  of  Borromincsque  inspiration). 

More  original  than  the  composition  of  the  altars,  which  docs 
not  follow  the  re-entrant  composition  of  altars  in  Portugal  and 
Brazil  of  the  baroque  period,  is  the  decoration  of  the  friezes  and 
columns,  in  which  Western  motifs  extracted  from  the  decorative 
tradition  of  the  ancient  world  arc  treated  with  the  minuteness  of 
the  ornamentation  of  plate-makers  combining  Mohammedan 
and  Hindoo  motifs.  Acanthus,  pearls,  denticles  and  twisted  motifs 
are  so  completely  mingled  in  certain  cases  with  stylized  lotus 
flowers  and  with  the  Iranian  rose  that  all  of  them  seem  to  be  the 
product  of  the  same  artistic  current. 

7  Op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

8  See  Mario  T.  Chico,  A  Escultura  Decorativa  r  a  Talha,  etc. 

9  See  Lucio  Costa,  and  Pal  Kelemen's  work  Baroque  and  Rococo  in  Latin  America, 
New  York,  195 1. 


Quatrefoil,  so  often  used  in  the  decoration  of  Continental 
monuments  of  the  time  of  late  Gothic-  which  coincides  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  and  with  the  conquest  of  the 
first  territories  there -though  it  does  not  appear  in  Metropolitan 
carved  work,  yet  entirely  covers  the  eight  columns  of  the 
great  retable  of  the  Cathedral  of  Goa. 

The  mannerist  column  adorned  with  flirtings  also  acquires 
special  features  in  Goa,  Damao  and  Diu.  As  Carlos  de  Azevedo 
has  said :  'Though  in  some  instances  the  lower  third  is  decorated 
with  cherubs,  festoons  and  hanging  decoration,  as  well  as  slabs 
and  diamond  points,  the  upper  part  being  flirted  like  that  of  the 
columns  of  altars  in  Portugal,  in  other  instances  it  is  entirely 
cloisonnee  and  decorated  with  quatrefoils,  while  in  others  it  still 
has  an  octagonal  section,  being  covered  with  helicoidal  flutings.' 
Though  different  from  the  Berninesque  solomonic  columns  by 
which  they  were  nevertheless  inspired,  the  twisted  columns  of 
the  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  altars  of  Portugal  and 
Brazil  have  the  shaft  covered  with  the  same  motifs  from  the  base 
to  the  capital,  whether  baroque  or  rococo  motifs.  In  India,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lower  flirted  third  is  maintained  (Nos.  4  &  7): 
and  even  when  the  foliage  comes  down  to  the  base,  there  is 
nearly  always  a  ring  or  a  smooth  belt  indicating  that  separation. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  in  the  altars  more  akin  to  those  of  the 
Metropolis  the  motifs  are  the  same,  only  the  interpretation  being 
different  (No.  5),  in  the  others  we  find  two  special  types  of 
twisted  columns.  In  one  of  them  a  string  runs  along  the  shaft, 
while  in  the  other  type  one  sees  '  bands  adorned  with  Hindoo  or 
Graeco-Roman  motifs  interpreted  in  the  Eastern  manner  which 
run  along  the  shaft  leaving  wide  open  spaces'. 

This  brief  account  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference 
to  carved  pulpits.  In  India,  as  in  Portugal,  the  sixteenth-century 
pulpits  were  made  of  stone,  being  circular,  with  fine  balusters 
and  scant  decoration.  Carved  pulpits  appeared  in  the  following 
century,  having  been  used  until  the  very  last  manifestations  of 
the  rococo  style. 

The  pulpits  of  Goa  are  more  monumental  than  those  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  quite  as  profusely  decorated  as  the  pulpits  of  Sao 
Francisco  de  Belem  (Brazil)  and  of  various  churches  of  Spanish 
America  to  which  they  are  more  closely  related.  These  Goanese 
pulpits  arc  sometimes  even  more  important  and  original  than  the 
altars  themselves.  In  Dio  and  Damao  the  most  frequent  type  is 
that  of  the  canopied  pulpit  with  rectangular  balcony.  In  Goa  we 
find  three  distinct  types,  and  in  all  of  them  there  arc  certain  traits 
which  may  also  be  found  in  pulpits  of  the  Argentine,  Mexico 
and  Peru,  though  the  motifs  are  different.  The  first  type  is  that  of 
the  large  rectangular  balcony  pulpits  with  a  ladder  as  richly  dec- 
orated as  the  chalice  and  the  canopy.  In  the  one  of  the  beautiful 
Tcatine  church  of  Velha  Goa  (No.  9),  which  is  one  of  the  most 
representative  of  this  type,  the  chalice  displays  the  images  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  having  underneath  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists. 

The  second  type  is  very  frequently  met  with  (circular  chalice 
which,  even  when  the  Luso-Oriental  decoration  is  fine  and 
delicate,  is  almost  always  'crushed'  by  the  heaviness  of  the 
canopy).  This  is  the  case  with  the  eighteenth-century  pulpit  of 
the  church  of  Rachol  (No.  11),  in  which  the  Iranian  rose  is  the 
main  motif  and  cherubs  uphold  baskets  with  stylized  foliage. 
Finally,  there  appears  the  most  original  type:  that  of  pedestal 
pulpits  combining  classical  and  baroque  motifs  with  popular 
motifs  in  Hindoo  art  (No.  12).  This  is  the  most  spontaneous  type 
and  the  one  most  in  accordance  with  local  art,  though  it  may 
surprise  visiting  Westerners.10 

10  Cf.  op.  cit.  in  the  preceding  note  about  baroque  pulpits  of  the  churches  of 

Brazil  and  Spanish  America. 
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8.  Chancel  and  side  altars  of  the  church  of  the  Madre  de  Deus, 
Damao.  9.  Pulpit  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, Velha  Goa.  10.  High  altar  of  Damao  Cathedral.  II.  Pulpit 
of  the  church  of  Rachol,  Salcete,  Goa.  12.  Pulpit  of  the  church  of 
Nuvem,  Salcete,  Goa. 
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7. 


Characteristic  traits 

in  Portuguese  Sculpture 


ALL  art  is  the  result  of  facts  recorded  in  history,  as  well  as  of  the 
l  causes  that  led  to  its  appearance  among  the  cultural  mani- 
festations of  man.  Thus,  sculpture,  which  on  Lusitanian  soil  was 
allied  to  architecture  when  Portugal  emerged  as  a  nation,  is  ex- 
plained as  the  heritage  of  a  stormy  past-a  Roman,  Visigothic  and 
Arab  heritage  finally  moulded  by  the  reaction  of  the  Christian 
population  that  erected  the  austere  Romanesque  temples,  solid 
and  gloomy  like  bulwarks  built  for  the  defence  of  faith  and  hope. 

When  religious  orders  later  established  themselves  on  the  At- 
lantic shore  of  this  westernmost  part  of  the  Continent,  they  in- 
troduced new  tastes  which  constituted  variants  of  a  common 
style.  This  style  became  known  as  Gothic  and  was  adopted  by 
Portuguese  artists  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  disdain  the  former 
simplicity.  It  was  only  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  however,  that 
it  became  comparatively  independent  in  the  accessory  and 
descriptive  plastic  productions  of  the  new  style  which  came  into 
general  use  since  the  construction  of  the  Monastery  of  Alcobaca 
in  the  Twelfth  Century. 

In  this  process  of  adoption  and  adaptation,  it  was  but  natural 
for  artists  to  introduce  peculiar  traits  arising  from  patriotic  feel- 
ing. This  brought  about  a  certain  amount  of  nationalization  in 
liturgical  decorative  objects  and  even  in  naturalistic  works.  A 
wise  monarch,  Dom  Denis,  poet  and  patron  of  the  arts,  intro- 
duced a  number  of  reforms  aided  by  his  wife,  Dona  Isabel  dc 
Aragao,  to  whom  arc  due  noteworthy  innovations  in  the  sculp- 
tural composition  of  tombs.  But  it  was  this  king's  grandson, 
the  wild  Dom  Pedro  I,  however,  who  set  in  motion  a  remarkable 
movement  of  renovation  by  commanding,  in  a  moment  of 
imaginative  insight,  the  carving  of  the  sumptuous  and  complex 
tombs  of  Alcobaca,  conceived  in  a  most  revolutionary  taste  and 
whose  anonymous  authorship  contributes  to  their  fame. 

An  artistic  manifestation  is  not  founded  or  invented  without 
a  strong  stimulating  and  collective  reason  to  account  for  it.  This 
is  what  happened  in  Portugal  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  when,  in 
the  zenith  of  the  Renaissance,  there  appeared  in  a  surge  of  glori- 
fying joy  the  so-called  Manuehne  style.  Nevertheless,  those  two 
imbricated  tombs,  inspired  by  a  passionate  love  affair,  almost 
assumed  the  importance  of  a  novelty  which,  stimulating  as  it 
was,  remained  peerless  in  national  art  in  spite  of  later  attempts. 
The  spirit  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  was  different  from  that  of  the 
preceding  one.  It  was  a  spirit  of  serene  and  conscious  glorification 
of  the  new  national  aspirations  revealed  in  painting  in  the  Venera- 
tion of  St.  Vincent  polyptych,  and  in  sculpture  in  the  Royal  tombs 
of  Domjoao  I  and  Dona  Fclipa  de  Lencastrc  at  the  Batalha  Pan- 
theon, with  their  sober,  recumbent  statues  whose  purity  of  con- 
ception expresses  a  tender  alliance  of  love  entirely  free  from 
dramatic  ostentation. 

These  differences  in  the  spirit  of  these  two  epochs,  though 
integrated  in  the  same  artistic  style,  are  remarkable.  No  less  so 
are  certain  aesthetic  parallel  traits  which  pass  from  one  epoch  into 
the  other  and  which  are  landmarks  in  the  evolutionary  process 
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now  to  be  looked  for  in  the  singularity  of  the  French  Gothic  of 
Alcobaca  and  in  the  English  Gothic  of  Batalha,  the  latter  prob- 
ably due  to  the  influence  of  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. 

In  the  classification  of  the  so-called  historical  styles  of  the 
plastic  arts,  personal  traits  are  often  mistaken  for  collective  char- 
acteristics. Such  personal  traits  occasionally  recur  for  a  long  time 
m  the  formal  aesthetics  of  those  styles,  managing  to  survive 
through  repetition  and  ending  by  being  accepted  as  part  of  the 
traditional  heritage.  These  instances  of  assimilation  or  absorption 
in  art  are  noted  by  historians  in  the  general  framework  of  the 
styles  in  which  they  occurred  and  are  classed  as  typical  details. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  ethnical  virtues  of 
tradition  and  the  habits  or  vices  due  to  routine.  Virtues  and  vices 
alike  are  often  handed  down  together  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, in  spite  of  changes  in  taste.  It  is  thus  that  the  autonomous 
traits  alluded  to  become  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  peoples 
that  cultivate  the  arts,  though  they  may  be  related  to  the  culture 
of  other  contemporary  peoples -a  phenomenon  due  to  inter- 
traffic  in  the  domain  of  art.  This  process  of  appropriation  and 
transplantation  and  these  points  of  contact  do  not,  however,  in- 
validate claims  of  originality. 

Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  Gothic  style,  evincing  some 
Oriental  traits,  appeared  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  emerged  in 
contemporary  Portuguese  sculpture,  especially  of  an  evocative 
or  funereal  kind,  evident  voluptuous  aesthetic  and  composition 
traits,  either  simple  in  conception  or  complex  in  combina- 
tion of  elements.  Their  influence  made  itself  felt  in  the  sculp- 
ture of  a  later  century,  extending  into  the  beginning  of  Manuel- 
ine  art,  and  was  even  reflected  in  the  subtleties  of  baroque 
exuberance. 

Some  of  these  traits  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  delicate  ele- 
gance of  some  personages  portrayed  in  tombs  in  a  style  of  loving 
and  possibly  romantic  gracefulness,  especially  as  regards  ladies. 
Others  arc  revealed  in  the  descriptive  composition  of  some 
sumptuous  tombs  the  rich  decoration  of  which  represents  daily 
and  naturalist  scenes,  legendary  or  poetical  themes,  as  well  as 
religious  and  heraldic  subjects.  The  national  escutcheon  is  to  be 
found  everywhere,  together  with  the  heraldic  arms  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  entombed  persons  framed  by  winged  angels-all  this 
in  the  true  Peninsular  spirit,  superbly  heroic  in  this  westernmost 
part  e^f  the  Continent,  'where  land  doth  end  and  the  sea  doth 
begin'. 

In  the  former  case,  the  typical  instance  is  provided  by  the 
statues  on  the  famous  fourteenth-century  tombs  of  Alcobaca, 
and  the  fifteenth-century  ones  of  the  Royal  cenotaph  of  the 
Founder's  Chapel,  at  Batalha.  There  ladies  of  varying  social 
standing,  all  of  them  celebrated  figures  in  Portuguese  history, 
arc  finely  portrayed.  The  first  was  Ines  de  Castro,  a  victim  of  love, 
who  was  only  enthroned  in  death  as  well  as  in  legend.  The  second 
w.is  a  virtuous  queen  of  Portugal,  Dona  Filipa  de  Lencastrc, 
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1.  Tomb  of  Saint  Isabel,  Queen  of  Portugal,  Cohnbra, 
Fourteenth  Century. 

2.  Tomb  of  Archbishop  Dom  Goncalo  Pereira,  Braga, 
Fourteenth  Century. 

3.  Tomb  of  a  Portuguese  Princess,  Coimbra,  Fourteenth  Century. 

4.  Dona  Ines  de  Castro,  detail  of  the  tomb  at  Alcobaca, 
Fourteenth  Century. 

5.  Tomb  of  King  Fernando,  Lisbon,  Fourteenth  Century. 
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mother  and  rearer  of  the  'illustrious  generation  of  the  princes  of 
Aviz'.  She  lies  hand  in  hand  with  her  husband,  according  to  the 
symbolic  portrayal  of  the  sculptor  who  executed  these  noble 
portraits. 

This  glorifying  iconic  art,  which  goes  beyond  the  mysterious 
boundaries  of  death  and  is  a  proof  of  our  century-old  cult  of 
saudade  (longing  regret)  was  perhaps  the  clement  which  most 
consciously  contributed  to  the  appearance  of  Portuguese  sculp- 
ture, in  which  celebrated  masters,  to  say  nothing  of  anonymous 
ones,  expressed  their  great  talent  as  well  as  their  ideas.  The 
craftsmen  Pcro  and  Telmo  produced  a  magnificent  monument 
to  a  Bishop  of  Braga,  Dom  Goncalo  Pereira,  warrior  and  poli- 
tician, as  a  reply  to  a  challenging  sculpture  of  herself  ordered  by 
Queen  Isabel  and  placed  in  a  monastery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mondego.  In  the  following  century,  another  craftsman,  Joao 
Afonso,  designed  the  tombs  tor  the  noble  family  of  Gois,  at 
Oliveha  do  Conde.  There  followed  two  other  craftsmen,  Dogo 
Pires  the  Elder  and  the  Younger,  with  the  recumbent  statues  of 
Ourem,  Lcca  do  Balio  and  Montemor.  This  was  before  the 
arrival  of  foreign  Renaissance  sculptors  in  Portugal  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  whose  innovations  mingled  with  Manucline 
art,  though  without  affecting  its  originality,  even  in  large-scale 
works  like  Belem  or  Tomar. 

The  authorship  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  minutely 
carved  tombs  of  those  three  centuries  is  unknown.  They  were 
produced  by  workshops  and  craftsmen  who  left  no  hall-mark 
and  to  whose  details  of  conception  we  have  already  alluded. 
They  were  inspired  in  other  beautiful  funereal  statues,  like  those 


of  Dom  Afonso  Sanches  and  his  wife  at  the  church  of  Santa 
Clara,  Vila  do  Conde,  and  in  those  made  at  Santarem.  These 
constitute  the  highest  level  ever  attained  by  Portuguese  sculptors 
in  the  history  of  Portuguese  art,  before  the  gorgeous  storm  of 
seventeenth-century  altars  and  altar-pieces  with  their  reflections 
on  the  daring  facades  and  palaces  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
whether  carved  in  hard  granite  or  in  soft  marble. 

But  there  are  other  characteristics  of  heraldic-religious  crafts- 
manship which,  being  a  blend  of  lyricism  and  pride,  differ  there- 
in from  Castilian  arrogance,  which  arouses  amazement  but  does 
not  touch  the  heart.  These  characteristics  are  also  frequent  in 
sepulchral  sculptures  of  the  same  periods;  though  the  emblem- 
atic covering  of  heraldic  arms  dates  from  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury and  was  kept  alive  by  tradition,  from  the  episcopal  tombs 
of  Coimbra  to  those  of  the  Lisbon  Cathedral  and  of  the  infantas 
who  died  in  their  childhood,  culminating  in  the  monumental 
tomb  of  King  Dom  Fernando.  Such  monuments  may  be  found 
in  large  number  all  over  Portugal.  Though  in  death  all  men  are 
equal,  they  seem  to  perpetuate  the  cult  of  the  higher  classes  of 
soc  iety  and  to  imitate  illuminations  in  the  exaltation  of  the 
national  arms-the  five  shields  with  castles  as  garlands.  This  in- 
tentional repetition  of  the  heraldic  theme  upheld  by  pure  celes- 
tial beings  expresses  in  the  lyricism  of  the  Portuguese  soul  the 
sign  of  the  alliance  of  faith  with  love  for  the  Fatherland,  which 
took  root  with  the  emergence  of  Portugal  as  a  nation  and  never 
failed  throughout  eight  centuries  of  history. 

It  was  my  object  to  examine  just  these  two  details  of  sculpture 
in  the  particular  field  of  tombs,  in  which  development  came  to 
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an  end  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Nevertheless,  there  arc  other 
aspects  worthy  of  note,  like  the  preference  shown  for  the  themes 
of  the  Annunciation  and  the  Calvary  in  the  lower  reliefs  of  tombs. 
I  have,  however,  limited  myself  to  accessory  facts  which  were 
sometimes  adopted  in  the  sculpture  of  Renaissance  altar-pieces 
by  foreign  carvers  and  sculptors.  Art  was  descriptive  and  ex- 
pressed the  sentimental  life  of  a  people.  In  Portuguese  sculpture 
it  was  also  an  expression  of  love  and  faith,  a  document  of  the 
glorification  which  fate  intended  to  entrust  to  artistic  inspiration. 
Centuries  went  by  over  these  sacred  stones,  and  among  us  the 
traditional  custom  of  perpetuating  on  artistic  tombs  the  virtues 
of  exalted  historical  figures  was  lost.  There  appeared  instead  the 
modern  monuments  erected  in  public  places,  in  which  the 
statues,  even  allegorical  ones,  assumed  attitudes  and  the  natural 
air  of  living  beings  entirely  integrated  in  a  living  environment. 
This  democratic  exaltation  has  stepped  into  the  place  of  the 
former  intimatcness,  in  which  the  images  revealed  through  their 
solemnity  and  stylization  the  spirit  rather  than  the  expression 
itself  of  the  outer  life  of  the  person  represented.  The  artistic- 
value  of  the  work  has  not  decreased,  but  its  conception  appears 
to  have  inverted  the  feelings  expressed.  The  serenity,  dignity  and 
modesty  proper  to  those  places  set  aside  for  meditation  and  the 
contemplative  life  have  been  replaced  by  the  ostentation  and 
vanity  of  public  thoroughfares.  The  dead,  which  formerly  lay  in 
honour  and  state  on  stone  slabs,  now  rise  to  hold  illusory  com- 
munication witli  the  life  of  our  time. 


8.  Detail  of  the  Royal  tomb  of Joao  I  and  his  queen  Filipa  de 
Lencastre,  Batalha,  Fifteenth  Century. 

9.  Tomb  of  Dom  Afonso  de  Barros,  Coimbra, 
Sixteenth  Century. 
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Avis  a  nos  Lecterns  Etrangers 


La  Direction  de  The  Connoisseur  a  Vhonneur  d'informer  ses  lecteurs  Grangers  quil  a  etc  decide  de  publier  regulierement, 
a  partir  de  ce  nwis-ci,  des  resumes  en  laiigue  francaise  de  tons  les  principaux  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 


Les  Maitrcs  du  Portrait  Portugais 

(pages  3-9) 
Seulement  apres  le  polyptique  dc  Nuno 
Goncalves  le  portrait  put  sortir  du  tableau 
religieux  pour  devenir  un  genre  separe.  Le 
polyptique  represente  toute  la  structure  socialc 
du  royaumc,  de  pecheurs  jusqu'a  la  famille 
royalc,  les  figures  du  fond  ayant  le  plus  d'inten- 
site.  La  technique  ne  ressemble  pas  a  cclle 
flamande  ou  italiennc:  la  couleur  brunatre, 
transparent^  et  maigrc  laisse  paraitre  la  veinc  du 
bois.  La  puissance  du  clair-obscur,  l'emploi  dc 
violet  dans  les  ombres,  et  de  jaune  au  lieu  d'or, 
rend  sa  technique  exceptionellc,  et  cettc  ocuvrc 
assure  sa  place  dans  la  peinture  curopeennc. 

Les  richesses  de  l'epoque  maritime  se  refletent 
dans  la  peinture  religicuse  contcmporainc,  tcls 
que  les  Adorations  pleines  de  brocarts  et  de 
joyaux,  comme  celle  par  le  Maitre  de  S.Bcnoit 
ou  les  donateurs  individualises  ressortent  du 
staffage  conventionnel  exuberant.  Beaucoup 
d'oeuvrcs  flamandes  furent  importers,  des 
peintres  flamands  s'e;tablirent  au  Portugal,  et  la 
Renaissance  italiennc  fut  cormue  d'abord  dans 
les  oeuvres  des  Manieristes  anvcrsois.  Mor  etait 
au  Portugal  vers  15  51/2,  pour  peindre  des  por- 
traits royaux,  mais  malgre  son  influence,  qui 
se  distingue  dans  le  Roi  Sebastien  (1570)  par 
Cristovao  de  Moraes,  la  Dame  an  Chapelet  est 
puremcnt  portugaise  dans  son  sentiment. 

Entrc  1 580-1640  l'influencc  espagnole  domi- 
nait,  mais  quoiquc  Domingos  Vieira  (circa  1600- 
78)  travaillat  a  Madrid,  il  ne  copia  pas  les 
maitres  espagnols  et  son  Dona  Isabel  de  Moura 
n'a  rien  de  la  sechcresse  des  portraits  du  X  V 1 1*""" 
siecle.  Malgre  l'influence  hollandaise  et  anglaise, 
le  XVir*me  siecle  vit  accroitre  l'influencc  fran- 
caise et  italiennc,  et  beaucoup  d'artistcs  etrangcrs 
travaillerent  au  Portugal.  Pendant  le  XVI IIUme 
siecle  les  plus  importants  etaient  les  portraitistes 
francais  Quillard,  Ranc  et  Muien,  et  I'italien 
Giorgio  Domenico  Dupra  (1689-1770),  qui  fut 
suivi  par  Nasoni,  Bibicna,  Baccarelli  et  Battoni. 
Ce  ne  fut  que  tard  dans  le  XVII  Iie,"e  siecle  que 
les  portugais  revendiquerent  leur  position,  prin- 
cipalement  avee  les  portraitistes  Vieira  Por- 
tuense  (1 765-1 805)  et  Domingos  Antonio 
Sequeira  (1768-1837).  Portucnse  fut  eleve  de 
Jean  Nicolas  Pillemcnt,  voyagea  en  Italic,  et 
pendant  son  sejour  en  Angleterre  connut  Rey- 
nolds, qui  influenca  son  Portrait  d'un  inconnu. 
Sequeira  passa  sept  ans  en  Italic  et  vecu  a  Paris 
et  a  Rome.  Scs  tableaux  religieux  rapellent 
Rembrandt,  et  scs  portraits  dessines,  tcls  que  le 
Marechal  Beresford  et  le  Comte  Farrobo  montrent 
son  clair-obscur  dramatique,  qui  rapclle  Goya. 
Son  Adriao  Ribeiro  Neves  (1825)  est  peut-ctre 
son  meilleur  portrait  peint,  et  le  grand  service 
d'argentcrie  offert  par  le  Portugal  au  due  de 
Wellington  fut  fait  d'apres  ses  dessins. 

Le  Romantisme  arriva  tard  au  Portugal,  apres 
la  fondation  dc  1' Academic  en  1836.  Malgre 


l'attrait  d'un  art  superfine]  et  anecdotique, 
Rodrigues  dc  Carvalho  (1828-87)  fit  de  bons 
portraits,  quoiquc  sees  ct  conventionnels.  Le 
vicomtc  dc  Mcncscs  (1817-78)  est  celcbre  pour 
son  Portrait  de  safemme  qui  rapclle  Winterhalter, 
et  Miguel  Angclo  Lupi  (1826-83),  plus  Realiste 
que  Romantique  dans  scs  portraits,  continua  lc 
sentiment  aristocratiquc  dc  Mcncscs  dans  son 
Portrait  de  la  Marquise  de  Belas.  Son  chef-d'oeuvre, 
Mine  Sousa  Martins,  peut-ctre  compare  avec  la 
Dame  au  Chapelet.  Lc  Portugal  a  produit 
d'autres  portraits  saissisants  que  ccux  de  Nuno 
Goncalves  mais  sa  grandc  reputation  a  mis  au 
penombre  l'etendu  du  succes  portugais  dans  lc 
domainc  du  portrait. 

L'Orfevrerie  Portugaise  (pages  10-14) 
Des  l'epoque  pre-historiquc,  le  Portugal  a  etc 
riche  en  orfevrerie,  les  collections  des  plus  im- 
portantes  se  trouvant  au  Musces  dc  Lisbonnc  et 
de  Coimbra,  ct  dans  les  trcsors  des  cathedralcs 
da  Lisbonnc,  d'Evora,  de  Braga,  etc. 

Quoiquc  la  maitrisc  fut  bien  etablie,  les  re- 
cords de  ses  membrcs,  et  de  leurs  marques  dc 
fabrication,  etaient  mal  organises,  ct  ce  n'est 
qu' apres  lc  XVIII"'""'  siecle  que  nous  pouvons 
distinguer  les  110ms  des  orfevres  d'apres  leurs 
marques. 

Au  commencement  dc  la  monarchic  on  fa- 
conna  des  oeuvres  d'un  gout  remarquablc, 
derive  d'influence  francaise,  mais  un  style  na- 
tional devcloppa  rapidemcnt.  Sancho  I  (1185- 
121 1)  fit  fairc  une  croix  supcrbc,  datce  de  12 14, 
et  la  meme  beaute  se  voit  dans  trois  coupes  en 
vermeil  du  XIIP0""'  siecle,  toutes  au  Musec  dc 
Lisbonnc,  et  dans  une  autre  coupe  a  Coimbra. 
Apres  l'epoque  Romanesque,  les  morccaux 
devinrent  plus  grands  et  plus  ornes.  Un  bcl 
ostensoir  date  de  141 2,  et  une  croix  proccssio- 
nclle  sont  tous  les  deux  du  monastere  d'Alcobaca. 

Pendant  le  rcgnc  d'Afonso  III  (1245-79) 
s'ouvrit  l'epoque  du  devcloppement  maritime, 
ct  les  richesses  resultant  du  commerce  des  epices, 
dc  l'ivoirc,  et  avec  lc  Brezil,  se  reflete  dans 
1'abondance  et  la  qualite  des  objets  d'art:  Lis- 
bonnc devint  un  des  grands  centres  dc  com- 
merce d'Europc.  Parmi  l'orfevrcrie  magnifique 
faite  pour  les  egliscs,  pour  la  Cour  ct  pour  des 
particuliers,  sc  trouvc  l'ostcnsoir  de  Belem, 
faconne  du  premier  or  apporte  des  Indes  (1506), 
ct  dans  ccci,  comme  dans  les  corbcilles  pour 
fruits  et  les  vaisscaux  qui  se  trouvent  au  Musec 
de  Lisbonnc  les  influences  flamandes  et  alle- 
mandes  se  melent  au  style  national,  car  des 
orfevres  etrangcrs  travaillaicnt  a  Lisbonnc. 

L'epoque  suivante  preferait  un  style  plus  lourd 
et  plus  voyant,  prodigue  en  ornement.  Ces 
morccaux  etaient  faits  principalement  a  Lis- 
bonnc, dont  les  marques  viennent  recemment 
d'etre  decouvertes  par  Mine  Quilho.  La  peinture 
en  email,  qui  succeda  aux  emails  appliques,  fit 
place  aux  pierreries.  Apres  1580  un  style  plus 


classique  paraTt.  Le  tresor  du  couvent  de  Christ 
a  Tomar  est  particulicremcnt  beau,  et  des  mor- 
ccaux spccialemcnt  riches  faits  pour  des  eglises 
au  Portugal,  aux  Indes  ct  au  Brezil,  avaient  des 
scenes  representant  la  vie  du  Christ  ct  des  Saints. 

Orfevrerie  du  XVI  I"5""  siecle  montrc  les 
niemes  qualites  que  celle  du  XIIltme  siecle,  ce 
qui  est  temoigne  par  un  grand  nombre  d'osten- 
soirs,  et  aussi  par  la  grande  croix,  datee  de  1624, 
commandee  par  Dona  Ana  dc  Lencastre.  Le 
XVI I""'"5  siecle  vit,  11011  seulement  le  dcvcloppe- 
mcnt de  la  tradition  nationalc,  mais  aussi 
r assimilation  des  influences  etrangeres,  euro- 
peennes  autant  qu'exotiqucs.  L'ostcnsoir  de 
Bemposta  tut  fait  probablcment  par  un  Allc- 
mand  appele  Ludwig  qui  avait  travaille  en  Italic, 
et  une  quantite  d'argentcrie  laisse  paraitre  l'in- 
fluencc francaise. 

Pendant  le  regne  de  Marie  I,  le  neo-classi- 
cismc  et  le  style  plus  ancien  partagerent  le  camp : 
comparcz  l'ostcnsoir  dc  la  basiliquc  d'Estrela 
avec  celui  de  la  Fondation  Runa,  d'environ  la 
meme  date.  Lc  fameux  service  d'argenterie 
presente  au  due  de  Wellington  fut  fait  d'apres 
des  dessins  de  Domingos  Antonio  de  Sequeira. 

Les  Amies  et  les  Armures  a  1'Exposition 
de  l'Art  Portugais  (pages  22-27) 

La  destruction,  dans  le  tremblement  de  terre 
de  1755  a  Lisbonne,  de  1'Armoirie  Royale  du 
Portugal  a  eu  pour  resultat  que  tres  peu  d'ar- 
mures  ayant  des  associations  portugaises  nous 
sont  parvenucs.  II  est,  done,  necessaire  de  sup- 
plier nos  connaissances  par  des  representations 
puisccs  dans  l'art  contemporain.  L'cxposition 
actuel  de  l'art  portugais  a  l'Academie  Royale 
de  Londrcs  nous  ofFre  de  nombreuses  sources 
utiles.  Le  grand  chef-d'oeuvre  dc  l'art  portugais, 
le  polyptique  de  S.  Vincent  par  Nuno  Gon- 
calves, d'environ  1470,  nous  montre  le  Conne- 
table  et  les  Capitaincs  du  Portugal  depeints  avec 
soin  dans  des  armures  de  l'epoque. 

A  ceci  on  pcut  ajouter  les  quatrc  tapisscries  des 
Sieges  d'Arzila  ct  de  Tangers  au  Maroc,  de  1471, 
dont  les  cartons  sont  attribues  a  Nuno  Gon- 
calves, quoiquc  les  tapisscries  furent  tissees  a 
Tournai.  Ccs  documents  nous  permettent  de 
constater  que  l'annurc  portec  au  Portugal  au 
XV'""'  siecle  rcsscmblait  3  cclle  portec  en  Es- 
pagne.  Cclle-ci  prend  la  forme  dc  chapels-de- 
fer, plutot  que  des  saladcs  a  visicrc  d'usagc  plus 
repandu,  de  brigandines  ct  de  maillc,  et  du  bou- 
clicr  mauresque  appele  adarga.  Les  tapisscries 
nous  montrent  dc  nombreuses  figures  armees, 
et  on  y  trouve  aussi  des  canons  et  des  fusils  a 
main,  ainsi  que  des  arbaletcs.  Pendant  l'epoque 
Manueline,  les  artistes  portugais  out  subis  l'in- 
fluencc des  Flandrcs,  et  on  trouvc,  ainsi  que  les 
chapels-de-fer  iberiens,  Tepee  lansquenet  allc- 
mand. 

Pour  le  X  V  I'""  siecle,  il  y  a  un  excellent  por- 
trait du  jeune  roi  Sebastien  portant  une  armure 
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de  type  milanais,  richement  gravee  et  doree. 
Pendant  la  guerre  civile  en  Espagne,  le  tombcau 
du  Connetable  du  Portugal  a  la  cathedrale  de 
Barcelone  a  ete  ouvert,  ct  on  a  retrouve  une 
belle  epee  avec  une  poignee  en  bronze  dore 
qu'on  a  pu  admirer  a  l'exposition  de  l'art  Catalan 
a  Maisons  Laffitte  en  1937. 

L'Homme  et  la  Mer  dans  l'Art 
Portugais  (pages  28-31) 

Ce  sont  deux  themes  favoris  dans  Fart  portu- 
gais du  XY*m2  et  XVrime  sieclcs.  Les  ocuvres 
de  Nuno  Goncalves  montrent  non  sculement 
Findividualitc  de  ses  modeles,  mais  sont  aussi  lc 
miroir  de  la  societe  portugaise  pendant  l'epoque 
des  grandes  decouvertes  maritimcs.  L'originalite 
du  portrait  portugais  reside  dans  son  melange 
de  realisme  et  d'idealisme,  et  Nuno  Goncalves, 
qui  represente  ses  modeles  a  travers  sa  vision 
plastique  developpee,  nous  depeint  aussi  leurs 
regards  figes  de  visionnaires. 

Cristovao  de  Figueiredo  cxprime  cctte  indi- 
vidualite  dans  les  deux  doctcurs,  donateurs  du 
Mise  an  Tombcau  (Lisbonne,  Musee  d'art  an- 
cien),  dont  la  couleur  et  la  technique  presagent 
Velazquez;  le  Maitre  de  Sao  Bento  fait  usage 
d'une  technique  et  d'une  maniere  semblable. 
Dans  les  tableaux  d'autel  du  XVIi<lme  siecle,  la 
plus  grande  originalite  se  trouve  dans  les  fonds, 
les  paysages  et  les  atours,  tous  independants  de 
Ficonographie  traditionclle.  Le  portrait  d'une 
Religieusc -example  precieux  de  realisme  en 
couleur  et  en  dessin- cxprime  parfaitement  le 
sentiment  de  cet  union  cntre  le  reel  et  le 
spirituel. 

La  mer  tut  une  force  creatricc  dans  Farchitec- 
ture  Manucline  comme,  par  example,  dans  le 
nef  de  Feglise  du  couvent  de  Christ  a  Tomar, 
et  dans  la  peinture  ellc  parait  dans  les  representa- 
tions des  flottes  Manuelines  sur  le  Tage.  Le  fond 
du  tableau  d'autel  de  S.Ursule  (Lisbonne, 
Musee  d'art  ancient)  montre  le  Tage  plein  de 
na vires,  et  dans  le  S.Jeau.a  Patmos  du  Maitre  de 
Lourinha,  les  vaisseaux  rcmplissent  le  rleuve 
ondulant.  Dans  les  enluminures  de  la  Lcitura 
Nova,  des  galeres,  des  medaillons  avec  des 
flottes,  et  les  armoiries  de  Don  Manuel  decorent 
les  feuillcs. 

Mais  le  plus  remarquablc  tableau  marin  de 
l'epoque  est  une  oeuvre  anonyme,  portant  les 
armoiries  de  Don  Manuel,  qui  sc  trouve  au 
Musee  Maritime  de  Greenwich.  Lopes  de  Men- 
donca,  dans  Lusitania  (decembre,  1925),  a 
suggere  que  ce  tableau  represente  la  flottc  qui, 
entre  le  mois  d'aout  et  le  27  scptembre,  1521, 
accompagna  l'Infante  Beatrice,  fille  du  roi 
Manuel,  a  Nice  oil  elle  epousa  Charles  III,  due 
de  Savoie.  L'indentification  est  soutenue  par  les 
pavilions  ct  les  armoiries  qui  demontrent  que 
seuls  les  plus  grands  vaisseaux  sont  portugais, 
les  autres  galeres  ctant  italiens  ct  Savoyards. 
L'origine  portugaise  des  vaisseaux  nc  pcut  sc 
doutcr,  ct  lout  demontrc  une  date  avant  decem- 
bre, 1 521,  quand  mourut  lc  roi  Manuel.  Lc 
tableau  est  evidemment  du  style  Manuelin  ct  de 
FAgc  d'Or  de  la  peinture  portugaise.  Les 
ocuvres  du  Maitre  de  Santa  Auta,  d'entre  1516- 
20,  font  voir  une  prochc  parcnte  avec  le  tableau 
de  Greenwich,  que  son  style  ct  son  sujet  nous 
encouragent  a  attribuer  a  un  atelier  portugais  de 


l'epoque  du  roi  Manuel.  Jose  de  Figueiredo  a 
suggere  Gregorio  Lopes:  ou  par  lui,  ou-mieux 
encore -par  le  Maitre  de  Santa  Auta,  il  nous 
parait  plus  raisonnablc  de  Fassocier  avec  Fecole 
portugaise  qu'avec  Antonisz,  a  qui,  recement, 
on  Fa  attribue. 

Des  Traits  characteristiques  dans  la 
Sculpture  Portugaise  (pages  40  43) 

La  sculpture  portugaise,  alliec  de  bonne  heure 
a  Farchitecture,  resulte  d'un  heritage  romain, 
visigoth,  arabe  et  chretien.  Les  ordres  monas- 
tiqucs  introduisirent  le  style  gothique,  qui  fut 
ensuite  modifie  par  les  sculptcurs  portugais,  et 
n'arriva  a  son  independance  qu'apres  la  con- 
struction du  monastere  d'Alcobaca  au  Xlf*me 
siecle.  Le  plus  grand  developpement  cut  lieu 
pendant  le  regne  de  Pedro  I,  avec  les  tombeaux 
somptueux  d'Alcobaca  qui  ne  furent  jamais  sur- 
passes, meme  pendant  l'epoque  Manucline  du 
XVI*me  siecle.  Le  XV0""  siecle  se  revele  dans 
le  polyptique  de  S.  Vincent  et  dans  les  tombeaux 
sobres  et  sans  eflets  dramatiques  de  Jean  I  ct  de 
sa  reinc  Filipa  de  Lencastre  a  Batalha,  et  dans 
le  contraste  du  gothique  francais  d'Alcobaca 
avec  le  gothique  anglais  de  Batalha. 

Dans  le  developpement  d'un  style  certains 
traits,  souvent  d'origine  pcrsonelle,  reviennent 
asscz  souvent  pour  devenir  a  la  longue  une 
partie  de  la  tradition  nationale.  Ainsi,  quand 
parut  le  gothique,  il  a  eu  pour  parallele  dans  la 
sculpture  portugaise  certains  traits  de  composi- 
tion dont  l'influence  dura  jusqu'au  commence- 
ment de  l'art  Manuelin,  et  que  ressenti  meme  le 
baroque  dans  sa  forme  locale.  Certains  de  ces 
traits  sc  manifestent  dans  Fclcgance  tendre  et 
presque  romantique,  particulierement  des  fi- 
gures feminities  des  tombeaux,  dans  Femploi 
des  scenes  de  narration  sur  les  tombeaux,  ou 
dans  Fusage  frequent  des  armoiries  nationales 
et  familiales  soutenues  par  des  anges.  Comme 
instances  du  premier  on  pent  citer  la  tombc 
d'lnes  de  Castro  du  XIV"  ""'  siecle  a  Alcobaca, 
ct  les  tombeaux  royaux  du  XV"l"'c  siecle  a 
Batalha. 

Cet  art  exprimant  le  sentiment  national  de 
'saudade'  (regret  ardent)  est  demontrc  par  des 
monuments  comme  celui  de  l'cvcquc  de  Braga 
par  Pero  ct  Telmo,  la  statue  de  la  reinc  Isabel 
commandee  pour  un  monastere  sur  les  bords  du 
Mondego,  ou  par  les  tombeaux  dejoao  Afonso 
a  Olivcira  do  Conde,  ct  les  gisants  de  Ourem, 
Leca  do  Balio  et  Montemor  par  les  deux  Diogo 
Pires.  Ces  ocuvres  out  precede  Farrivee  de 
sculptcurs  ctrangcrs  pendant  le  XVIU>'"C  siecle, 
dont  les  innovations  se  melerent  au  style  Ma- 
nuelin, mais  sans  beaucoup  Finfluencer.  La  plu- 
part  de  ces  tombeaux -comme  ceux  a  Vila  do 
Conde,  ou  a  Santarem,  le  comble  de  la  sculpture 
portugaise  avant  le  baroque -furent  produits  par 
des  ateliers  inconnus.  D'autres  traits  character- 
istiques sont  Fusage  d'armoiries  des  lc  XII  I" ""' 
siecle,  comme  par  example  dans  les  tombeaux 
episcopaux  de  Coimbra  et  les  tombeaux  royaux 
de  Lisbonne,  oil  les  armoiries  nationales  sou- 
tenues par  des  anges  e.xpriment  le  sentiment  de 
Fame  portugaise,  et  Femploi  des  themes  de 
l'Annonciation  et  du  Calvaire  dans  les  reliefs 
scpulcraux.  La  tradition  des  tombeaux  sculptes 
est  maintcnant  perdue  et  a  leur  place  nous  avons 


les  monuments  eriges  dans  des  endroits  publiques 
qui  concourent  avec  les  vivants  au  lieu  de  se 
retirer  dans  Fintimite  du  sentiment. 

Les  Collections  Portugaises  de  la 
Societe  Hispanique  d'Amerique 

(pages  66-70) 

La  Societe  fut  fondee  a  New  York  en  1904 
par  Archer  M.  Huntington,  qui  lui  fit  don  de 
ses  livrcs,  de  ses  oeuvres  d'art  et  de  fonds  pour 
son  developpement.  La  Societe  cntreprend  la 
publication  de  livrcs  sur  Fart  espagnol  ct  aussi 
de  fac-similes  de  manuscrits  ct  de  livrcs  rarcs. 
La  famille  Huntington-important  pour  ses  in- 
tercts  dans  les  chemins-de-fer  ct  dans  le  transport 
maritime  -  contenait  des  Meccnes  celebres :  Henry 
E.  Huntington  fonda  la  Huntington  Library  en 
Californie,  et  le  Mariners  Museuni  a  Newport 
News,  Virginie,  fut  aussi  fonde  par  Archer  I  lun- 
tington.  Ce  dernier  visita  FEspagne  pour  la 
premiere  fois  en  1892,  fit  une  traduction  du  Cid, 
fut  elu  aux  principales  Academies  d'Hspagnc. 
prit  part  a  des  travaux  archeologiques,  aida  dans 
la  preservation  de  monuments  tel  que  la  maison 
de  Cervantes  a  Valladolid  et  du  Greco  a  Tolcde. 
ct  amoncela  une  grande  bibliothcquc  ct  collec- 
tion d'oeuvres  d'art. 

En  comparaison  avec  sa  collection  d'oeuvres 
espagnolcs,  la  collection  portugaise  de  la  Societe 
est  petite,  mais  non  moins  interessante.  Deux  des 
cabinets  sculptes  et  marquetes  sont  d'un  genre 
fabriquc  au  Portugal  et  aux  hides  et  exporte  de 
Goa,  qui  fut  au  XVl"'"""  et  au  XVIIi0'"e  sieclcs 
1111  centre  de  commerce  plutot  que  de  manu- 
factures, et  leur  forme  est  europeenne  modifice 
par  une  orncmentation  oricntale  d'inspiration 
mauresque.  La  collection  comporte  des  tissus, 
dont  une  tenture  indienne  superbe,  brodce  avec 
fleurs  et  ramages  en  soie  sur  lin,  des  moussclincs 
et  des  cotons  imprimes,  et  deux  couvertures 
en  taffetas  blanc  d'origine  portugaise,  avec  un 
dessin  complique  a  figures,  brode  en  soies  de 
couleurs  ct  en  tils  de  metal. 

La  Societe  possede  plusieurs  morceaux  de 
Fargenterie  iberien  de  la  collection  Dmitri 
Schevitch,  dont  une  aiguiere  rococo  par  un 
orfevrc  A.  7'.,  portant  la  marque  de  Lisbonne,  ct 
un  plateau  sans  marques  a  cannelures  rayon- 
nantcs  profondes  et  un  bord  richement  moule, 
qui  ressenible  a  certains  plateaux  portugais  au 
Musee  Victoria  et  Albert  a  Londres,  qui  jadis 
appartenaient  a  Elihu  Yale,  fondateur  de  l'Uni- 
versitc.  Elihu  Yale  etait  Gouverncur  de  la  East 
India  Company  et  pendant  son  sejour  a  Madras 
avait  des  liens  etroits  avec  les  portugais,  sa 
femme  ctant  d'origine  portugaise.  La  collection 
contient  aussi  une  plaque  en  argent  avec  le 
portrait  de  Jose,  Prince  de  Beira,  de  1773,  et 
une  aiguiere  et  une  cuvette  portant  la  marque 
d'Oporto  d'entre  1792-1810.  Le  Musee  Metro- 
politain  de  New  York,  le  Musee  de  Boston  ct  le 
Wadsworth  Athencum  a  Hartford  posscdent 
des  examples  de  ce  genre.  Boston,  grace  a  ses 
alhliations  coniinerciales  avec  Lisbonne  a  la  tin 
du  XVII"""'  siecle,  etait  la  source  de  l'influence 
portugaise  sur  Forlcvrerie  ainericaine,  ce  que 
tcmoigne  une  coupe  par  Jeremiah  Dummcr  de 
Boston,  maintcnant  a  Yale,  qui  ressenible  a  des 
coupes  portugaises  dont  la  Societe  possede  un 
cxemplaire  du  XIX ,e  siecle. 
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Welsh  Gallery 

THE  annual  exhibitions  of  works  from  pro- 
vincial art  galleries  have  become  a  regular 
feature  of  the  distinguished  calendar  of  artistic- 
events  staged  by  Agnews.  In  1956  it  is  the  turn 
of  Amguueddfa  Gendlaethol  Cymru,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Sassenach,  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Wales.  Founded  in  1912  'to  teach  the 
world  about  Wales  and  the  Welsh  people',  its 
primary  function  has  obviously  been  to  collect 
examples  of  works  by  Welsh  artists.  To  men- 
tion the  names  of  Richard  Wilson  and  Augustus 
John  alone  is  to  give  some  indication  of  the  fact 
that  the  Principality  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  this  respect.  Inevitably  of  course,  the  Mu- 
seum has  amassed  works  of  art  which  have  no 
direct  Welsh  associations.  The  quite  recent 
Gwendoline  Davies  Bequest  (see  The  Connois- 
seur, April,  1952),  for  instance,  brought  to 
Cardiff,  the  capital,  important  paintings  by  the 
great  French  masters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  the  collection  contains  not  only  works  by 
artists  such  as  Gainsborough  and  Racbum,  but 
paintings  by  Salvator  Rosa,  Bernardo  Strozzi, 
Boudin  and  others.  As  the  exhibition  (it  closed 
on  4th  February)  was  being  held  in  aid  of  the 
Friends  of  the  National  Museum  of  Wales,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  proceeds  may  benefit  a  live- 
ly and  interesting  gallery.  At  the  time  of  going 
to  press  the  Museum  had  benefited  by  £43 2 . 


National  Amateurs 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  ending  to  the  exhi- 
bitions of  works  by  amateur  artists.  One  of 
the  most  recent,  held  at  the  R.  B.  A.  Galleries,  had 
the  impressive  title  of  'National',  and  seemed 
indeed  to  include  works  by  people  from  every 
walk  of  life,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  To 
call  them  all  'amateur',  however,  seemed  to 
take  an  unduly  negative  view  of  the  professional 
status,  and  in  many  ways  the  exhibition  pre- 
sented a  greater  diversity  of  distinction  than 
many  of  the  professional  Societies  display.  I  was 
especially  impressed  by  the  work  of  Sub. -Lieut. 
S.R.Furness,  R.N.,  Lord  Hampton  and  Miss 
Nora  Pillcy. 

Piranesi  of  Pont  Street 

IT  is  appropriate,  though  a  sad  comment  on 
London's  lack  of  enterprise,  that  the  first 
retrospective  exhibition  of  works  by  that 
Piranesi  of  Pont  Street,  Mr.  Osbert  Lancaster, 
should  have  been  held  at  Norwich  Castle  Mu- 
seum; for  he  is  the  grandson  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Lancaster  of  East  Winch  Hall,  King's 
Lynn.  This  almost  accidental  piece  of  genea- 
logical information,  however,  gives  little  or  no 
hint  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  versatilities.  The  ability 
to  produce  a  daily  cartoon  in  a  popular  paper, 
the  imagination  which  has  fathered  such  con- 
temporary goddesses  as  Maudie  Littlehampton, 


Richard  Wilson.  'Pembroke  Town  and  Castle',  canvas  40  50  in.  No.  34  in  the  'Some 
Pictures  from  the  National  Museum  of  Wales'  exhibition  at  Agnew's,  Bond  St.,  London. 


by  Verms 

or  evolved  such  stylistic  felicities  as  'Banker's 
Georgian'  and  the  continuous  devotion  to  a 
witty  mordant  line  have  secured  for  Mr.  Lan- 
caster a  firm  footing  on  the  Helicon  of  English 
caricature.  A  devotee  of  those  quirks  of  English 
taste  and  English  history  which  also  delight  Mr. 
Piper  and  Mr.  Betjeman,  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  learn  that  he  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  East 
Winch. 

Venus  Observed 

AM  ASTER  of  the  traditional  watercolour, 
Sir  William  Russell  Flint  has  always  shown 
himself  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  demands  of 
feminine  pulchritude.  The  end  of  the  year  in 
Bond  Street  was  enlived  by  a  Boucherian  display 
at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries  of  drawings 
for  a  new  luxury  publication,  Minxes  Admon- 
ished, or  Beauty  Reproved  (Golden  Cockerell 
Press,  10  and  20  guineas)  which,  besides  showing 
Sir  William  at  his  technical  best,  suggested  that 
his  admonitions  were  not  intended  to  be  as 
severe  as  they  sounded;  to  judge  at  any  rate  by 
the  bewitching  undress  of  the  minxes  so  re- 
proved. 

A  Venetian  Vision 

THE  rehabilitation  of  the  Tiepolos  proceeds 
apace,  and  the  exhibition  of  drawings  by 
Giovanni  Battista  and  Giovanni  Domenico 
Tiepolo  which  closed  at  the  Arts  Council's  gal- 
lery on  20th  January  was  an  indication  of  how 
seriously  we  are  beginning  to  approach  the  art 
of  the  Venetian  ottocento.  The  works  of  Gian 
Domenico,  of  which  there  were  perhaps  a  few 
too  many,  were  interesting  rather  than  impres- 
sive. Dying  in  1804,  he  suggests  in  certain  ways 
the  advent  of  romanticism,  but  his  work  lacks 
the  vital  fluency  of  his  father.  Prolific,  versatile, 
sensuous,  Giovanni  Battista  was  a  great  artist  by 
any  standard,  and  one  cannot  repress  a  sigh  of 
regret  that  it  was  Canaletto,  and  not  he,  who 
attracted  the  custom  of  so  many  visiting  Mi- 
lords. We  have  been  so  swamped  with  rather 
prim  artistic  exactitude  that  a  little  of  the  joyful 
suavity  of  this  great  artist  would  have  harmed 
neither  our  national  art  nor  our  national 
taste. 

Railroad  Art 

ALTHOUGH  we  can  always  rejoice  in  the 
l\.  fact  that  it  was  an  English  artist,  Turner, 
who  first  made  a  masterpiece  out  of  the  magic 
of  railway  engines,  we  did  not,  on  the  whole, 
live  up  to  that  fine  start.  The  Galeric  Charpen- 
tier  in  Paris  has  been  showing  an  exhibition  Un 
Steele  de  Chemin  de  Per  et  d'Art  which  proved 
how  quick  the  French  were  to  pick  up  a  hint. 
To  counterbalance  works  by  Frith  and  a  few 
others  they  have  masterpieces  by  Monet  and 
Daumier,  and  the  determination  of  the  Im- 
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Plate  42b,  'Gospel-Book'  (detail  from  Plate  3,  'Centre  Panel  of  the  Infante'),  reduced  from 
'Nuno  Goncalves',  by  Reynoldo  dos  Santos.  Phaidon  Press,  London,  42s.  net. 


pressionists  to  be  'realists'  added  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  oil,  steam  and  hot  iron  a  sense  of 
romance  and  glamour  experienced  at  its  most 
vivid  by  boys.  Even  this  exhibition,  however, 
fine  though  it  was,  suggests  that  art  has  not  ex- 
ploited to  the  full  the  iconographical  possibili- 
ties of 'the  iron  horse'. 

London  Group 

ON  the  London  Group,  which  held  its  last 
exhibition  at  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery, 
rests  the  responsibility  of  providing  Britain  with 
its  main  Academy  of  contemporary  art.  It  has 
succeeded  the  New  English  Art  Club  as  the 
parade  ground  of  the  avant-garde.  Already,  how- 
ever, there  arc  signs  of  respectability  setting  in. 
Sir  Matthew  Smith  is  the  uncrowned,  though 
not  unknighted,  head,  and  the  array  of  works 
of  distinction  by  such  practitioners  as  Claude 
Rogers,  Patrick  Heron  and  L.S.Lowry  is  indic- 
ative of  the  new  level  of  achievement  sought 
by  the  group  as  a  whole.  Its  exhibitions  arc  now 
marked  not  only  by  enterprise  but  by  the  stud- 
ied craftsmanship  of  the  members'  works. 

The  Younger  Generation 

LONDON  has  been  seeing  a  lot  recently  of 
a  work  by  the  younger  generation  of  French 
artists.  Typical  of  these  are  M.Marechal,  whose 
works  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Beaux  Arts  Gallery, 
and  Miss  Ginette  Rapp,  exhibiting  at  the  Adams 
Gallery.  There  is  indeed  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  styles  which  they  affect.  M.Marechal 
is  a  master  of  quick,  nervous  calligraphy,  who 
owes  a  good  deal  to  Klee,  and  in  terms  of  French 
painting  has  clearly  looked  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  fluent  brushwork  of  Dufy.  Mine  Rapp,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  New- 
Realists.  There  are  signs  of  Courbct  in  her  work, 
a  delight  in  texture,  treated  not  as  surface  man- 
ipulation, but  as  the  counterpoint  of  opposing 
planes,  and  a  steady  resolution  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  the  objet  vu. 

A  New  Gallery 

IT  is  always  pleasant  to  welcome  the  advent 
of  a  new  gallery  to  the  London  scene, 
especially  when,  as  is  the  case  of  the  Prospect 
Callery,  in  Duke  Street,  St.Jamcs's,  it  is  pre- 
pared to  devote  itself  to  the  work  of  contempor- 
ary artists.  In  this  case,  too,  the  selection  of  con- 
temporary artists  is  a  lively  and  interesting  one. 
Students  and  newcomers,  as  it  were,  rub  frames 
together,  and  impressive  works  by  Ceri  Rich- 
ards, John  Minton  and  Josef  Hermann  were  to 
be  seen  at  the  first  mixed  exhibition. 

The  Event  of  the  Century 

IN  its  entirety,'  says  M.  Andre  Malraux  in  the 
introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  French  illuminated  manuscripts  now- 
being  held  at  the  Louvre,  'this  exhibition  is  one 
of  the  cultural  events  of  the  century.'  This  is 
strong  praise,  but  not  undeserved ;  for  the  exhibi- 
tion is  to  be  considered  not  only  as  a  thing  in  itself, 
but  as  the  flowering  of  eight  years  of  continuous 
effort.  Since  194X  the  libraries  and  churches  of 
France  have  been  scoured  for  mediaeval  manu- 
scripts of  all  kinds.  The  authorities  of  the  Louvre, 
under  the  direction  of  M.Jean  Porcher,  the 


Keeper  of  Manuscripts,  equipped  a  caravan  with 
complete  photographic  recording  equipment, 
and  from  the  riches  which  they  accumulated 
arranged  two  exhibitions,  of  which  this  is  the 
second.  The  first,  held  last  year,  covered  the 
period  between  the  Sixth  and  the  Twelfth 
Centuries;  the  current  one  ends  with  the  mag- 
nificent flowering  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The 
progenitors  of  all  subsequent  painting,  the  pat- 
tern-books of  mediaeval  culture,  by  means  of 
which  visual  patterns  and  ideas  were  exchanged 
between  nations,  the  'painted  books'  of  the 
Middle  Ages  arc  rich  in  suggestive  content,  and 
an  exhibition  such  as  this  may  well  lead -as  the 
famous  display  of  mediaeval  art  in  1904  did 
-to  a  complete  reassessment  of  our  sense  of 
historical  perspective. 

A  Zurich  Exhibition 

TH  E  revival  of  interest  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  is  rapidly  assuming  gargantuan 
proportions.  Britain  has  had  a  chance  of  seeing 
the  art  of  that  century  displayed  to  its  best  ad- 
vantage on  two  recent  occasions,  and  there  has 
recently  been  held  at  the  Kunsthaus  in  Zurich  an 
important  exhibition  on  the  same  theme.  Al- 
though there  was  a  fine  selection  of  paintings 
and  drawings- the  Italians  were  especially  well 
represented -the  main  emphasis  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was  directed  towards  the  decorative  arts. 
A  superb  selection  of  Meissen  figurines  and 
other  porcelain  work,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of 
polychrome  wood  statuary  by  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  masters,  emphasized  aspects  of  the 
century  to  which  the  exhibitions  in  Britain 
could  not  possibly  do  lull  justice. 


New  Media 

ART  has  not  yet  quite  caught  up  with  the  dis- 
.  coveries  of  science  and  technology.  Re- 
cently, however,  there  have  been  tendencies 
apparent  of  a  more  adventurous  approach.  In 
the  Building  Centre  at  Rotterdam  the  artistic 
adaptability  of  brick  is  now  demonstrated  by  a 
mural,  built  by  two  Dutch  bricklayers  to  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore.  At  the  recent 
Building  Exhibition  held  in  London  a  good  deal 
of  interest  was  aroused  by  a  mural,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Ian  Lyon,  executed  111  plastic  emulsion 
paint.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  use  of  this 
medium  might  well  help  to  alleviate  any  pos- 
sible hardship  to  fresco  painters  as  the  result  of 
a  national  egg  shortage. 

Sophie  Fedorovitch 

DURING  the  'twenties  of  this  century  all 
the  arts  seemed  to  cluster  in  a  brilliant 
galaxy  around  the  ballet,  and  last  year's  exhibi- 
tion of  works  connected  with  the  famous  im- 
presario 1  )iaghilev  gave  some  indication  of  the 
scope  and  extent  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
that  formidable  character.  More  recently  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  mounted  an 
exhibition  of  designs  tor  the  theatre  and  ballet 
by  Sophie  Fedorovitch,  one  of  the  great  person- 
alities produced  in  England  by  the  impact  of  the 
ballet.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  British  ballet 
tradition,  Miss  Fedorovitch,  who  was  born  in 
Minsk  and  studied  painting  at  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg,  took  up  residence  in  Britain  in  1920. 
Her  designs  are  marked  by  taste,  simplicity  and 
elegance  and  by  a  remarkable  feeling  for  real- 
ization in  space  of  movement  and  design. 
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Fra  Galgario  at  Bergamo  :  Rheims  Reliquary  : 
Anglo-Jewish  Art  :  Italian  Calendar 


TO  visit  the  recent  exhibition  of  Fra  Gal- 
gario c  il  Settecento  (in  the  Palazzo  della 
Ragione:  catalogue  by  Franco  Mazzini)  at  Ber- 
gamo, after  the  Seventeenth  Century  Exhibition 
at  Turin,  reminded  one  yet  again  of  the  infinite 
variety,  the  profuse  and  inexhaustible  riches  of 
Italy.  The  contents  of  the  two  exhibitions, 
writes  Hugh  Honour,  might  have  come  from 
two  different  countries  rather  than  neighbouring 
provinces. 

The  exhibition  held  at  Bergamo  late  last  year 
honoured  the  city's  greatest  native  artist,  Vittore 
Ghislandi-or  Fra  Galgario  as  he  is  known  in 
Italy -the  third  centenary  of  whose  birth  fell  in 
March.  But  it  really  sought  to  recreate  the  artis- 
tic life  of  Bergamo  in  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
for  although  there  was  no  Bcrgamesque  school 
at  this  period  a  number  of  distinguished  painters, 
Venetians  for  the  most  part,  came  to  work  in  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  Bergamo 
was  dominated  by  Venice  throughout  the  period 
and  her  gay,  pervasive  influence  was  far  stronger 


II  Borromini.  'The  Peasants.'  Church  of  S. 
Grata,  Borgo  Canale,  Bergamo. 


than  that  of  the  heterogeneous  group  known 
as  the  Lombard  painters  of  reality  whom  one 
might  have  expected  to  dominate.  Ghislandi 
himself  owed  more  to  his  Venetian  master, 
Bombelli,  than  he  did  to  any  local  tradition. 
Even  Ceruti,  the  most  notable  of  the  Lombard 
realists,  painted  his  best  works  at  Padua,  don- 
ning a  brightly  coloured  Venetian  robe  for  the 
occasion.  There  was  in  this  exhibition  no  hint 
of  the  other  great  artistic  power  in  eighteenth- 
century  Italy,  Rome,  whence  the  chilling  tide  of 
neo-classicism  flowed  northwards. 

Ghislandi,  who  had  received  the  rudiments  of 
.in  artistic  education  in  his  native  town,  went  as 
a  student  to  Venice  in  the  1670's.  There  he  be- 
came a  lay  brother  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  dc 
Paul  and  stayed  for  some  twenty-five  years  ex- 
cept for  a  two-year  visit  to  Bergamo  in  about 
1688.  His  master,  Sebastiano  Bombelli,  was 
represented  in  the  exhibition  by  two  of  the  ad- 
mirable portraits,  from  the  Pinacotcca  Qucrini 
Stampalia,  which  showed  the  origins  from 
which  Ghislandi's  later  style  developed.  (His 
early  works  were  said  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  his  master.)  In  about  1702  Ghis- 
landi retired  to  the  monastery  of  Galgario,  near 
Bergamo,  and  there  he  remained,  making  rare 
excursions  into  the  outer  world,  until  his  death 
in  1743.  He  appears  to  have  been  reluctant  to 
travel.  He  even  refused  an  invitation  to  Rome 
from  so  powerful  a  patron  as  Cardinal  Pictro 
Ottoboni:  consequently  most  of  his  sitters  were 
local  notabilities  to  whose  descendants  many  of 
the  portraits  still  belong.  He  is  represented  by  a 
few  admirable  works  in  the  Brera  and  the  Poldi 
Pezzoli  galleries  in  Milan,  but  none  of  these 
easily  seen  pictures  was  included  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, where  all  but  three  of  the  forty  portraits 
came  from  private  collections  in  Bergamo  or 
near  by. 

Deputato 

With  the  endearing  exaggeration  of  a  lover, 
Professor  Longhi  has  declared  Ghislandi  to  be 
the  greatest  portrait  painter  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  '11011  in  tutta  Bergamo,  ma  in  tutta 
Europa':  and  a  few  of  his  best  works  do  indeed 
deserve  to  rank  among  the  finest  of  their  time. 
The  Deputato,  included  in  this  exhibition,  and 
the  well-known  portrait  of  a  young  roue  with 
his  tricorne  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  in  the 
Poldi  Pezzoli  Collection,  are  hard  to  parallel  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
Deputato  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece,  and  there  is 
more  than  a  touch  cf  wit  in  his  handling  of  this 
sly,  insc  rutable  face  with  its  upper  lip  sunk  over 
missing  teeth  and  parched  from  the  effect  of 
snuff,  nestling  in  his  Gargantuan  wig.  All  his 
work  displays  this  element  of  naturalism,  but 


he  rarely  commanded  such  penetrating  psycho- 
logical insight.  There  is  a  sameness  about  his 
portraits  of  ladies  with  their  hair  piled  high  and 
of  young  men  whose  full  lips  are  stained  purple 
as  if  they  had  been  eating  black  cherries  (see 
illustration).  Favouring  rich  browns,  greens  and 
reds,  he  appears  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  painting 
of  drapery,  sometimes  reproducing  with  great 
fidelity  the  sensuous  textures  of  velvets  and 
silks. 

Pupil  Nazzari 

Although  portraits  in  the  style  of  Ghislandi 
abound  in  Lombardy,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  founded  a  school.  In  the  work  of  his  most 
noteworthy  pupil,  Bartolomeo  Nazzari,  the 
grand  sweep  of  his  brush-stroke  was  broken 
down  into  a  more  finicky  and  precise  touch. 
Nazzari's  debt  to  Ghislandi,  who  was  the  first 
of  his  three  masters,  was  most  obvious  in  the 
portrait  of  an  old  woman  (58)  from  the  Accad- 
emia  Carrara,  Bergamo,  with  its  brown  colour 
scheme  and  thick  impasto  which  is  almost 
Rembrandtesque.  His  official  portraits,  like  that 
of  Doge  Alvise  Pisani  (56.  Accademia,  Rovigo) 
arc  hard,  formal  and  lifeless,  but  he  was  able  to 
break  away  from  this  approach  in  the  portrait  of 
Giovanni  Bonifacio  (55),  which  was  painted 
probably  in  1735  to  mark  the  centenary  of  the 


Vittore  Ghislandi.  'Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  a 
Blue  Cap.'  Eugenia  S.Keller  Coll.,  Bergamo. 
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Philippe  de  Champaigne.  'The  Disciples  at  Emmaus',  dated  1664.  Recently  acquired 
by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Ghent,  it  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the 
religious  works  by  this  artist  preserved  in  Belgium. 


sitter's  death.  Unfortunately  his  most  entertain- 
ing picture,  LordBoyne  in  his  Cabin,  could  not  be 
included  in  the  exhibition. 

In  Giacomo  Ceruti's  portrait  of  a  lady  (46. 
Testori  Coll.)  the  influence  of  Ghislandi  appears 
at  its  strongest  and  it  is  possible  that  this  fascina- 
ting painter,  about  whose  life  we  know  so  re- 
grettably little,  was  at  some  time  his  pupil.  Two 
unpublished  works  by  Ceruti  were  included  in 
the  exhibition:  a  characteristic  painting  of  a 
tramp  (47)  and  an  enchanting  portrait  of  a  girl 
(48.  Testori  Coll.)  which  had  all  the  qualities  of 
the  best  Dutch  seventeenth-century  painting 
combined  with  an  Italianate  sense  of  touch. 
This  splendid  portrait  made  one  regret  that 
none  of  Ceruti's  scenes  of  common  life,  which 
seem  to  reflect  the  influence  of  the  Bolognese 
G.  M.Crespi,  could  be  included  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. Another  realist  exhibited  at  Bergamo, 
G.F. Cipper  (known  as  Todeschini)  seems  to 
have  been  interested  in  the  narrative  and  purely 
decorative  elements  of  genre  painting.  Of  this 
shadowy  figure  we  know  even  less  than  we  do 
of  Ceruti-he  arrived  in  Bergamo  from  northern 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury and  was  still  alive  in  1736,  when  he  signed 
the  self-portrait  at  Hampton  Court.  He  was  rep- 
resented in  the  exhibition  by  three  scenes 
painted  for  the  Villa  Vismara,  Montesolaro :  the 
brightly  coloured  Market  Scene  (45),  the  School- 
master (43)  and  the  Music  Lesson  (44),  the  latter 
two  having  a  touch  of  sentimentality  faintly 
suggestive  of  Greuzc. 

Three  Tiepolo  Sketches 

Of  the  Venetians  who  worked  in  Bergamo, 
the  most  important  by  far  was  G.B.  Tiepolo, 
who  was  represented  in  the  exhibition  by  three 
sketches  and  the  curiously  uncharacteristic  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Christ  Child,  which  one  hesitates  to 
accept  despite  apparently  conclusive  documen- 
tation. (The  catalogue  very  rightly  directs  visi- 
tors to  the  Cathedral,  which  contains  his  magni- 
ficent Martyrdom  of  S.  Giovanni,  Bishop  of  Ber- 
gamo). Sebastiano  Ricci's  Virgin  of  Suffrage  (42), 
which  has  recently  been  cleaned  to  reveal  the 
exquisite  landscape  which  was  probably  by  his 
brother,  Marco,  and  the  shimmering  altar-piece 
from  the  church  of  Cereto  Basso  (54),  which  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  Francesco  Guardi 
and,  with  more  point,  to  his  brother  Gian  An- 
tonio, were  also  included.  Of  the  religious 
paintings  displayed,  the  most  surprising  was, 
however,  the  splendid  Triumph  of  the  Cross  (72, 
73.  74)  triptych  which  Francesco  Cappella 
(sometimes  called  Fra  Daggiii)  painted  for  the 
parish  church  of  Alzano  in  1739.  Cappella  is 
usually  dismissed  as  one  of  the  more  sedulous 
and  less  interesting  disciples  of  Piazzctta,  but 
this  large  work,  with  its  subdued  pink  colour 
scheme  made  substantial  by  sweeping  areas  of 
dark  red,  green  and  blue,  provides  evidence  of  a 
prodigious  ability.  It  should,  however,  be  men- 
tioned that  we  do  not  find  the  same  exquisite 
sensitivity  in  the  four  soi>rapporta  panels  (75,  76, 
76a,  77b),  which  are  attractive  mainly  for  their 
'period'  charm,  The  only  vedutista  included  in 
the  exhibition  was  the  prolific  Francesco  Zucca- 
relli,  a  Florentine,  who  stayed  at  Bergamo  on 
several  occasions,  on  one  of  which  he  was  the 


guest  of  the  biographer,  F.M.Tassi.  He  was 
represented  by  three  portraits,  one  of  which 
was  of  Tassi's  infant  daughter  (59.  Accademia 
Carrara,  Bergamo),  and  seven  mellifluous  land- 
scapes with  coquettish  peasants  in  the  fore- 
ground and  insubstantial  castellated  farm- 
buildings  in  the  hot,  elusive  distance.  The  cata- 
logue does  not  claim  that  these  were  all  exe- 
cuted in  Italy:  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that 
one,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Lovelace  Col- 
lection, was  painted  in  England  (67). 

Dance  of  Death  Scenes 

The  most  recent  painter  included  in  this  ex- 
hibition was  Paolo  Vinccnzo  Bonomino,  called 
II  Borromini  (1756-1839),  a  native  of  Bergamo, 
whose  father  was  a  pupil  ot  Ghislandi.  He  was 
represented  by  three  of  the  six  dance  of  death 
scenes  (77-9,  sec  illustration)  he  painted  for  the 
church  of  Borgo  Canalc  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  by  the  drawings  for 
the  whole  series.  These  paintings,  which  have 
been  reproduced  in  a  book  on  surrealism,  show 
witli  what  gaiety,  sophistication  and  elegance 
it  is  possible  to  treat  a  macabre  theme:  the 
elegance  is,  of  course,  neo-classic  rather  than 
rococo. 

After  a  summer  which  has  given  Italy  exhibi- 
tions devoted  to  Van  Dyck,  Fra  Angelico  and 
Giorgionc.  the-  reviewer  will,  no  doubt,  be 
thought  insufferably  precious  if  he  says  that  the 
little  exhibitions  at  Turin  and  Bergamo  were  by 
far  the  most  enjoyable  and  worth-while,  even 


for  the  serious  student.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  two  exhibitions  were  more  complete, 
within  their  limits,  than  the  more  ambitious 
affairs  at  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  that  they 
made  very  real  contributions  to  the  history  of 
art. 

'Little  France' 

MARKING  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830  against  the  domina- 
tion of  Holland,  the  city  of  Liege  recently  ar- 
ranged an  exhibition,  under  the  title  he  Roman- 
tisme  an  Pays  de  Liege,  which  set  out  to  give  value 
to  the  part  played  by  the  city  in  the  evolution 
and  realization  of  the  political,  social  and  in- 
tellectual ideals  of  the  early  decades  of  the  last 
century  in,  and  beyond,  Belgium.  Some  eleven 
hundred  documents  in  illustration  of  this  were 
assembled:  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  prints, 
products  of  local  craft  and  manufacture,  all 
made  manageable  by  a  well-ordered  catalogue, 
and  centred  on  the  theme  that  in  an  age  of 
revolution  Romanticism  was  the  necessary  ex- 
pression of  the  'modern'. 

If  at  first  sight  this  may  have  seemed  to  be  of 
rather  local  interest,  the  exhibition  was  in  fact 
much  more.  By  its  gcographcial  position  Liege 
was  open  to  the  influence  of  ideas  from  both 
France  and  Germany  in  particular;  the  pioneers 
of  its  early  industrial  exploitation  were  English. 
The  contribution  of  the  city  itself,  in  the  Euro- 
pean field,  to  the  events  of  the  period  1 789- 1851, 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  modest,  but  the 
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The  front  of  the  Rheims '  Reliquary'  of  the 
Resurrection.  Given  by  Henri  II  of  France 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  on  his  corona- 
tion in  1547,  it  still  survives.  See  story. 

organizers  of  this  exhibition  succeeded  in  find- 
ing a  centre  which  displays  a  fascinating  syn- 
thesis of  the  experiments  of  the  three  great,  and 
very  different,  centres  of  Romantic  art. 

Two  Pupils  of  David 

Liege,  described  by  Michelet  as  a  'little 
France',  has,  indeed,  its  oldest  and  closest  rela- 
tions with  that  country.  The  artistic  connexions 
established  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  were  continued  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  by  two  pupils  of  David,  Philippe 
Hennequin,  a  refugee  from  France,  and  Laurent 
Lcfebvre,  both  portraitists  of  a  certain  distinc- 
tion. German  Romanticism,  the  national  style 
of  Rubens,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French,  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  slightly  younger  genera- 
tion of  painters,  of  whom  Barthelemy  Vieillc- 
voye  is  the  most  notable,  and  Antoine  Wiertz 
the  most  notorious.  The  more  ambitious  ex- 
travagances of  the  later  productions  of  Wiertz, 
mercifully  for  the  most  part  too  large  for  exhi- 
bition, were  spared  us  in  favour  of  earlier  works, 
some  of  a  surprising  freshness,  which  make 
Thorwaldson's  praise  of  the  young  artist  appear 
a  little  less  rash.  If  not  of  the  sublimencss  he 
attributed  to  himself,  Wiertz  remains  of  interest 
for  the  relation  between  the  content  of  much  of 
his  work  and  that  of  subsequent  painters,  Rops, 
Munch  and  Ensor. 

It  is  in  the  work  of  the  youngest  generation  of 
the  painters  represented,  Auguste  Chauvin  and 
Jean-Mathicu  Nisen,  both  of  whom  lived  into 
the  1880's,  that  German  mannerisms,  derived 
from  Schadow,  and  the  Nazarenes,  seem  finally 
to  triumph. 

This  excellently  conceived  exhibition,  of 
which  painting  formed  only  a  part,  dealt  as 
much  with  the  literary  as  with  the  political  and 
musical  aspects  of  the  period. 

Resurrection  'Reliquary' 

r  I  1HE  'reliquary'  of  the  Resurrection  which 
JL  Henri  II  of  France  gave  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims  on  his  coronation  in  1547  still  survives. 
It  was  long  considered  to  have  been  made  for 
that  occasion,1  but  recently  M.Pierre  Verlct  has 

1  See  Tarbe,  Tresor  des  eglises  de  Reims,  1842;  Cerf, 
Trisor  de  la  Cathtdrale  dc  Reims,  1S67;  Darccl  in 


recognized  both  it  and  the  'Nef  de  Sainte  Ur- 
snle',  given  to  the  Cathedral  by  the  same  donor, 
as  being  works  of  earlier  date  furbished  up  for 
the  occasion.  The  whole  of  the  Resurrection 
'reliquary',  indeed,  is  late  mediaeval  except  for 
the  initials  and  crescent  devices  which  Henri  1 1 
caused  to  be  added  to  it  (see  Dr. Joan  Evans,  The 
Antiquaries  Journal,  Vol.  XXXV,  1955). 

Tomb-chest 

The  'reliquary',  more  correctly  described  as  a 
Monstrance,  is  of  silver-gilt,  partly  enamelled. 
It  stands  on  an  hexagonal  base  of  copper,  like- 
wise  gilt,  that  rests  upon  the  backs  of  four  cou- 
chant  lions.  The  flat  edge  of  the  base  is  set  with 
semi-precious  cabochon  jewels  in  raised  chatons; 
they  are  held  in  rims  of  silver-gilt,  with  beaded 
edges  and  four  claws  to  hold  the  stone.  From  the 
base  rises  a  crenellated  wall  with  six  turrets,  on 
each  of  which  stands  a  high-winged  angel  with 
a  scroll. 

Above  this  comes  the  actual  'reliquary'  with 
five  figures  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the 
angels.  It  consists  of  a  tomb-chest  formed  of 
four  sheets  of  sardonyx,  held  in  place  by  four 
silver-gilt  panels,  each  enshrining  an  angel2 
holding  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  Passion, 
under  an  elaborately  cusped  and  pinnacled  niche. 
Christ  is  represented  rising  from  this  tomb ;  one 
hand  is  raised  in  blessing,  the  other  is  clenched  to 
grasp  the  long-shafted  cross  and  vexillum,  now 
wanting.  He  is  represented  with  one  leg  over 
the  tomb:  an  attitude  commonly  employed  in 
representations  of  the  scene  in,  for  example, 
English  monumental  brasses  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  He  wears  a  loincloth  and  an  imperial 
mantle,  enamelled  red;  the  discarded  shroud 
rests  upon  the  tomb. 

The  sepulchre  stands  on  a  grassy  mound, 
enamelled  green.  An  armed  soldier  sleeps  at  full 
length  in  front,  his  long  spear  in  his  hand;  three 
others  rest  uncomfortably  at  back  and  sides, 
grasping  shorter  weapons. 

Easter  Elevatio 

Dr.  Evans  expresses  the  view  that  this  precious 
object  was  intended  for  a  particular  purpose :  the 
Elevatio  from  the  Easter  Sepulchre.  In  the  Dc- 
positio  of  Good  Friday  the  burial  of  Christ  was 
symbolized  by  placing  a  Cross,  or  Host,  or  both, 
in  a  representation  of  the  Sepulchre.3  On  the 
Continent  this  sepulchre  was  sometimes  an 
altar,  sometimes  a  chest,  and  sometimes  a  small 
but  elaborate  edifice  of  wood;  in  England  such 
a  wooden  edifice  was  often  used,  but  the  rite 
was  also  performed  in  many  churches  at  a  per- 
manent altar-like  sepulchre  of  stone.4  In  the 
lila'iitio  of  Easter  morning  the  buried  symbol 
was  raised  from  its  resting-place  in  token  of  res- 
urrection, and,  at  the  end  of  Matins,  just  before 
the  Te  Dcum,  a  drama  of  the  Visitatio  Sepulcri  by 
the  Holy  Maries  was  enacted. 

Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1881,  XXIII,  p.  108;  Molin- 
ier  and  Marcou,  Exposition  retrospective  de  I'art  francais, 
1900,  p.  78.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
at  the  Exhibition  of  French  Art,  1932,  No.  568  M. 
-  One  is  now  missing. 

3  See  Karl  Young,  The  Drama  of  the  Medieval  Church, 
Oxford,  1933,  2  vols. 

4  Over  a  hundred  survive.  See  Alfred  Heales,  'Easter 
Sepulchres:  their  Object,  Nature  and  History',  in 
Arch.,  X  L 1 1,  [869,  p.  263. 


The  Rites  of  Durham 5  describe  a  form  of  the 
Depositio  and  Elevatio  which  called  for  more 
splendid  symbols.  'After  the  Passion  was  sung 
two  of  the  elder  monkes  did  take  a  goodly  large 
crucifix  all  of  gold  .  .  .  lying  upon  a  ueluett 
cushion.'  They  held  it  up  and  the  monks  came 
barefoot  oi*e  by  one  and  kissed  it.  'The  service 
beinge  ended  the  two  monkes  did  carry  it  to  the 
sepulcrc  with  great  reuerence,  which  sepulchre 
was  sett  up  in  the  morninge  on  the  north  side  of 
the  quire  nigh  to  the  high  altar  .  .  .  and  there  did 
lay  it  in  the  said  sepulchre  with  great  deuotion 
with  another  picture  of  our  sauiour  Christ,  in 
whose  breast  they  did  enclose  with  great  reuer- 
ence the  most  holy  and  blessed  sacrament  of  the 
altar  sencinge  it  and  prayinge  unto  it  uppon 
their  knees  a  great  space.'  On  Easter  Day,  be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  morning,  two  of  the 
oldest  monks  came  to  this  sepulchre,  censed  it, 
and  took  out  the  image  of  Christ  that  held  the 
Host  behind  a  crystal  in  the  breast,  and  carried  it 
111  procession  to  the  High  Altar  where  it  re- 
mained until  Ascension  Day. 

Sepulchre  Monstrances 

'  Picture'  at  this  date  covered  any  representa- 
tion, not  necessarily  a  painted  one;  and  indeed 
the  text  specifies  that  the  'picture'  was  'a  mar- 
velous beautiful  Image  of  our  Saviour  repre- 
senting our  Saviour  with  a  crosse  in  his  hand'. 
Sepulchre  Monstrances  in  precious  metals  were 
in  use  in  England  even  in  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. Humphrey  de  Bohun,  who  died  in  1322, 
left6  to  the  Austin  Friars  of  London  'une  sepultre 
ove  tabernacles  et  finols  et  ove  pierres  pur  mettre 
einz  le  corps  nostre  seignur'. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  died  in  1447,  left 7  to 
Wells  Cathedral  'imam  imaginem  argenteam 
deauratam,  resurrectionis  Dominicae,  stantem 
super  viridem  terragium  amilisatum,  habentem 
birillum  in  pectore,  pro  corpore  Dominico  im- 
ponendo',  weighing  95  ounces  troy.  The  1536 
inventory  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 8  includes  'an 
image  of  our  Saviour,  silver  and  gilt,  standing 
upon  six  lions,  void  in  the  brest,  for  the  sacra- 
inent  foi  1  astei  day,  having  .1  beral  before  and  a 
diadem  behind,  with  a  cross  in  hand,  weighing 
37  ounces'.  The  inventory  of  the  jewels  of 
Henry  VIII  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign 9  records:  'Item  a  monstraunce  of  the  Res- 
urrection of  our  Lorde  wanting  a  bite  oon  his 
diadem  6V  iiij  pynnes  of  siluer  under  the  base 
waiyng  exj  oz.' 

These  records10  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
probability  that  the  Rheims  group  was  made  to 
serve  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Elevatio.  The  rather 
summary  modelling  of  the  body  of  Christ  may 
well  have  once  been  hidden  by  a  crystal  or  beryl 

5  Ed.  Canon  Fowler  in  Surtees  Society,  CVII,  Dur- 
ham (Surtccs  Society),  London  and  Edinburgh,  1903, 
p.  11. 

6  J.  Nichols,  A  Collection  of  all  the  Wills  .  .  .  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  1780,  p.  47. 

7  Dugdale,  Monasticon,  II,  p.  280,  n.  1. 

*  Ibid.,  VI,  p.  1279;  cited  Heales,  p.  263. 

0  Reports  and  Papers  of  Archaeological  Societies,  XVII, 

Lincoln  and  York,  1883,  p.  1. 

10  At  St.  Peter  Mancroft  (Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arch. 
Soc.  Trans.,  XIV,  165)  there  was  a  silver-gilt  image 
of  Christ  'with  his  wounds  bleeding',  with  a  pyx  in 
the  breast,  wearing  a  diadem  and  holding  a  cross, 
that  may  well  have  been  of  the  same  kind. 
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capsule  made  to  contain  the  Host.  The  English 
records  do  not  seem  to  find  parallels  on  the 
Continent,11  and  at  first  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  rehquary  was  made  in  England.  M.Pierre 
Verlet  has  failed  to  find  any  hall-mark  upon  it, 
so  that  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  its  place  of 
manufacture.  The  architectural  niches  over  the 
little  angels  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  find  a  close 
parallel  in  the  upper  work  of  Henry  V's  Chantry 
at  Westminster.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  more 
English  than  French  in  style  and  modelling.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which 
an  object  from  an  English  tresor  might  have 
passed  to  France  by  1547. 

The  difficulty  of  such  an  attribution  lies  in  the 
figures  of  the  four  Roman  soldiers,  since  their 
armour  is  not  at  all  English  in  style.  Sir  James 
Mann  considers  that  it  is  more  characteristic  of 
Flanders  or  north-east  France  at  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  So  much  foreign  armour, 
however,  was  in  use  in  England  that  it  is  not 
impossible  that  an  English  artist  should  have 
used  it  as  his  model,  particularly  when  repre- 
senting Roman  soldiers.  Figures  of  soldiers  are 
not  recorded  on  the  reliquaries  in  the  English 
documents;  conceivably,  but  not  probably, 
they  may  have  been  added  after  the  reliquary  or 
Monstrance  was  made. 

Wedgwood  Society 

COLLECTORS  and  those  who  engage 
themselves  in  the  study  of  ceramics  gener- 
ally will  find  a  number  of  items  of  interest  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Wedgwood  Society  (1955-56) 
due  to  be  published  this  month.  This  will  con- 
tain a  record  of  Josiah  Wedgwood's  journey  to 
the  west  of  England  in  1775,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. There  will  also  be  articles  on  Lady  Char- 
lotte Schreiber  as  a  ceramic  collector,  on  the 
Russian  service  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  new 
observations  on  Wedgwood  himself,  on  jelly- 
moulds  and  on  the  Flaxman  chessmen.  An  un- 
published letter,  now  _  in  America,  will  also 
appear. 

Faked  Paintings 

IT  is  timely  that  Mr. Jacques  O'Hana,  the  art 
dealer,  has  taken  the  lead  in  calling  for  in- 
vestigation of  an  inflow  on  to  the  London  mar- 
ket of  certain  doubtful  paintings,  attributed  to 
modern  French  masters,  writes  my  colleague, 
Nevile  Wallis.  Occasional  fakes,  of  course,  have 
always  been  a  problem  to  art  dealers.  But  this 
recent  inflow  is  so  disquieting  that  Mr.  O'Hana 
lately  took  the  unusual  course  of  calling  a  con- 
ference of  leading  colleagues  at  his  gallery  in 
Carlos  Place. 

In  Paris  the  police  are  accustomed  to  confis- 
cate any  gallery  work  reported  as  suspect,  with- 
out redressing  the  art  dealer,  and  investigate  its 
source  with  a  view  to  prosecution.  It  follows 
that  a  faker  may  fancy  his  chance  more  in  Lon- 
don where  French  paintings  can  also  fetch  high 
figures,  and  such  official  vigilance  is  unknown. 
If  so,  the  faker  has  not  reckoned  on  the  scrupu- 
lousness of  those  dealers  who  regularly  invite  the 
inspection  of  responsible  critics. 

11  I  have  looked  through  the  available  printed  Royal 
inventories  without  result,  but  they  are  far  from 
comprehensive. 


It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  a  few  lead- 
ing art  critics  and  other  connoisseurs  might  be 
invited  to  attend  a  special  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Art  Dealers.  In  such  a  move  The  Connois- 
seur is  naturally  particularly  interested,  and  is 
anxious  to  give  fuller  information  as  soon  as  it  is 
available.  At  present,  prudence  permits  no  more 
than  the  mention  of  such  names  as  Matisse, 
Vlaminck,  and  Utrillo,  and  the  assurance  that 
the  matter  is  being  pursued  with  zeal  and  judg- 
ment. 

Jewry  in  England 

OCCASION  of  the  recent  exhibition  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  was  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Jewish  Community  in  England.  A  Jewish  Com- 
munity existed  in  mediaeval  times,  probably 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  onwards,  and  in 
mediaeval  England,  the  Jews,  excluded  from 
owning  land  and  from  the  practice  of  all  crafts 
and  professions,  were  restricted  to  the  roll  of 
the  bankers,  financiers  and  tax-gatherers,  in 
which  capacity  they  performed  a  necessary  but 
unpopular  function  of  society.  They  were  the 
property  of  the  Kings  of  England  and  when  they 
had  been  squeezed  dry  they  were  expelled  by 
Edward  I  in  1290.  A  good  selection  of  material 
from  this  period  was  shown. 

The  next  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
have  little  evidence  of  Jewish  life  in  England  to 
exhibit,  but  with  the  Reformation  a  gradual 
change  of  attitude  began  towards  the  Jews.  The 
Puritans  regarded  them  in  a  more  tolerant  light 
as  the  guardians  of  the  original  sacred  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  quick  to  sec  the  immense  financial  and  com- 
mercial benefits  which  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Jews,  fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Inquisition,  had  brought  to  tolerant  Holland. 

In  1655  Rabbi  Monasseh  Ben  Israel,  a  promin- 
ent Rabbi  of  Amsterdam,  came  over  by  invita- 
tion ol  the  Lord  Protector  and  headed  a  petition 
to  him,  which  was  signed  by  a  group  of  mer- 
chants, asking  for  religious  toleration.  These 
merchants  hitherto  had  passed  as  Spanish 
Catholics  or  Protestants  but  now  threw  off  their 
forcibly  assumed  disguise.  The  petition  was 
verbally  granted  and  an  open  Community  was 
then  brought  into  existence.  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  won  the  way  by  their  prudence 
for  other  Jews  from  the  Continent  of  Europe 
to  emigrate  to  England,  and  from  these  small 
beginnings  grew  the  flourishing  and  widely 
spread  Jewish  Community  in  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth  today. 

Material  illustrating  these  events  incorpor- 
ated in  this  exhibition  included  original  manu- 
scripts, engravings,  silver  plate  and  portraits  of 
all  periods.  These  documents  ot  all  sorts  illus- 
trated the  gradual  establishment  of  the  Com- 
munity on  linn  foundations  through  many 
vicissitudes. 

Another  important  section  was  a  book  exhibi- 
tion, devoted  to  the  subject  ot  1  lebrew  printing 
and  1  lebrew  studies  111  England.  No  previous 
exhibition  of  1  lebrew  printing  in  England 
seems  to  have  been  held.  Yet  without  the  use  of 
Hebrew  type,  and  book  production,  the  serious 
study  of  the  original  language  and  meaning  of 


Silver  lamp  for  the  Feast  of  Hanuka,  by  J. 
Ruslen,  1709.  Lent  to  the  exhibition  of 
Anglo-Jewish  Art  at  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  by  Mr.  F.J.  N.  Nabarro. 

the  Old  Testament,  in  which  England  has 
played  its  part,  would  have  been  impossible  on 
any  reasonable  scale. 

Colour-plate  :  Eduardo  Malta 

T  T  has  rightly  been  said  that  the  art  of  Eduardo 
_L  Malta,  the  great  Portuguese  portrait  painter 
of  the  present  day,  is  the  work  of  a  genius  and 
that  we  have  to  look  for  its  direct  ancestry  to 
the  stark  and  diamond-like  images  of  Nuno 
Goncalves.  It  can  also  be  said  that  in  Malta's 
pictures  throb  the  same  fervour,  the  same  serene 
and  earnest  representation  as  that  shown  by  the 
painters  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  A  particular 
attribute  ot  this  modern  master,  too,  is  his  draw- 
ing of  hands,  which  Senhor  Malta  executes  with 
absolute  mastery.  This  can  especially  be  seen  in 
the  colour  reproduction  of  his  enchanting  Red- 
haired  Girl  with  Freckles  on  page  61. 

In  this  subject  the  artist  has  not  only  captured 
every  feature  in  its  purest  detail  but  also  the  in- 
dividual character  of  the  modest  sitter.  I  asked 
who  this  delightful  sitter  was  that  the  artist  re- 
corded in  1953.  T  do  not  know,'  replied  Senhor 
Malta.  'From  my  studio  window  I  saw  her 
walking  in  the  street.  I  found  her  beauty  startling 
and  immediately  started  painting  her.  I  never 
knew  her  name  and  I  have  never  seen  her  again 
since.'  Yet  Senhor  Malta  has  also  painted  many 
of  the  leading  personages  of  the  world:  and 
through  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed  (41  New  Bond 
Street,  London,  W.i)  his  unique  portraiture  has 
now  taken  London  by  storm. 

Unique  Ensemble 

UNDER  this  title  I  referred  (see  The  Con- 
noisseur, September,  1955,  p.  27)  to  the 
unique  Bowes  silver  tea-kettle  and  tripod  stand  by 
Simon  Pantin,  1724.  This  superb  ensemble  was 
originally  brought  together  as  a  whole  by  Mr. 
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A.R.Tritton,  who  first  bought  the  stand  in  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore  sale  at  Christie's  in  i94s-  '  'e 
found  the  kettle  later.  It  is  satisfactory  now  to 
hear  that  this  group  has  been  acquired  by 
Messrs.  S.J.  Phillips  of  113  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.I. 

The  kettle-box,  lamp,  table-top  and  tripod 
stem  arc  fully  marked  and  the  maker's  mark  and 
leopard's  head  appear  on  the  lid,  lion  passant  on 
burner  and  maker's  mark  on  one  part  of  the 
tripod.  On  the  top  of  the  stem  are  engraved  the 
weights  'the  whole  342-2',  'this  184-8'.  There- 
are  also  individual  weights  on  the  component 
parts. 

The  Oxburgh  Hangings 

THE  Oxburgh  hangings,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  in  1953, 
have  been  undergoing  repair  for  the  past  two 
years.  This  work  has  been  completed  and  the 
hangings  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Recent 
Acquisitions  Court  of  the  Museum  until 
mid-March.  Thereafter,  apart  from  some  small 
pieces  winch  will  be  retained  at  the  Museum  for 
exhibition  and  study,  they  will  normally  be  on 
loan  to  the  National  Trust  for  exhibition  at 
Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk,  which  has  been  their 
home  since  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Principal  feature  of  these  green  velvet  hang- 
ings, which  were  made  as  wall-hangings  about 
1570  and  converted  to  bed-hangings  a  century 
later,  is  the  display  of  over  a  hundred  panels  of 
gros-point  and  petit-point  needlework,  of  which 
about  thirty  are  signed  with  the  initials  or  mono- 
gram of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  These  are  the 
only  known  signed  examples  of  her  embroidery 
apart  from  a  single  piece  of  petit-poitit  at  Hard- 
wick  Hall.  Another  fifteen  of  the  needlework 
panels  are  signed  with  the  ES  monogram  of 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  (Bess  of 
Hardwick).  The  hangings  represent,  therefore, 
the  collaboration  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
needlewomen  of  their  day,  during  the  early 
stages  of  Mary  Stuart's  long  captivity  in  Eng- 
land. 

Needlework  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 

Early  in  1569,  while  the  Queen  was  in  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  custody  at  Tutbury  Castle, 
he  reported  to  Sir  William  Cecil  that  she  daily 
resorted  to  his  wife's  chamber  and  busied  her- 
self with  needlework.  A  similar  report  was  made 
to  Cecil  about  the  same  time  by  Nicholas  White : 
T  asked  hir  Grace  .  .  .  howe  she  passed  the 
Tyme  within:  She  sayd,  that  all  that  Day  she 
wrought  with  hir  Nydill,  and  that  the  Diversitic 
of  the  Colors  made  the  Worke  seme  lesse 
tedious,  and  contynued  so  long  at  it  till  veray 
Payn  made  hir  to  give  over.'  It  may  be  that  on 
this  occasion  Mary  was  speaking  of  some  of  the 
panels  which  we  now  see  in  the  Oxburgh 
hangings. 

The  subjects  of  the  panels  arc  typical  of  the 
decorative  taste  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  em- 
broidcress.  Most  of  them  show  plants,  animals, 
birds,  or  fish,  each  species  with  its  name  on  a 
scroll  beside  it;  these  representations  are  nearly 
all  based  on  the  woodcuts  of  contempoiary 
books  of  natural  history,  principally  Conrad 


Gesncr's  Historia  Animalium.  In  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  three  hangings,  a  larger  panel  con- 
tains some  personal  device  of  one  of  the  two 
needlewomen.  One  of  them,  for  instance, 
shows  a  hand  pruning  a  vine,  with  the  motto 
VIR1  scit  vvi  nere  virtvs  (Virtue  is  strengthened 
by  wounds).  This  was  one  of  Mary's  favourite 
embtems  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
summer  of  1569,  at  the  time  of  her  intrigue  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  she  sent  him  a  cushion 
winked  by  her  own  hand  with  an  identical 
subject  and  motto. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  needlework  of  the 
hangings  has  been  heavily  restored  in  the  past, 
but  detailed  examination  has  shown  this  view 
to  be  erroneous.  The  work  recently  carried  out 
in  the  Museum  has  been  confined  to  essential 
repairs  and  strengthening  the  velvet.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  needlework  is  in  good  condition, 
and  the  Oxburgh  hangings  are  splendid  ex- 
amples of  a  rare  type  of  sixteenth-century  fur- 
nishing, as  well  as  historical  relics  of  the  first 
importance. 

Cambo  Bequest  for  Barcelona 

PAINTINGS  by  Gainsborough,  Rubens, 
Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Goya  (including 
Countess  Spencer  by  Gainsborough  and  the 
Countess  of  Arundel  by  Rubens)  are  amongst  the 
fifty  Old  Master  works  now  being  exhibited  in 
the  fourteenth-century  Tinell  Hall,  Barcelona, 
and  in  the  adjoining  Royal  Chapel  of  Santa 
Agueda.  The  collection  has  been  bequeathed  to 
Barcelona  museums  by  Sr.  Francisco  Cambo,  a 
Catalan  financier  who  died  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1947.  The  bequest  will  remain  on  view  until  a 
permanent  home  can  be  found  for  it. 

A  Spanish  correspondent  of  The  Times  writes: 
'Most  of  the  pictures  were  in  Switzerland  at  the 
time  of  Sr.  Cambo's  death  and  were  sent  to  Bar- 
celona several  years  ago,  but  those  he  had  in 
Argentina  were  only  recovered  by  the  munici- 
pality after  lengthy  representations  by  the  Span- 
ish Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  in  1954 
succeeded  in  having  annulled  a  Pcron  decree 
prohibiting  their  export.  The  collection  was 
first  seen  in  Barcelona  as  part  of  the  exhibitions 
in  connexion  with  the  third  biennial  of  His- 
pano-American  art  which  had  just  closed  and 
which  included  the  exhibition  of  American  art 
at  the  Tate  Gallery.' 

A  Lely  for  the  Tate 

ONE  of  the  Tate  Gallery's  most  important 
recent  acquisitions,  in  adding  to  its  repre- 
sentation of  early  English  portrait  painting,  was 
the  large  double  portrait  by  Lely  traditionally 
known  as  Lady  Mary  Lake  and  her  Mother,  but 
which  has  now  been  identified  as  the  painting 
sold  in  1747  as  Lady  Drax  and  Mrs.Francklin 
playing  on  a  Cuitar.  This  work  carries  the  artist's 
monogram  and  is  a  very  interesting  example  of 
his  Restoration  style. 

Other  purchases  and  gifts  include:  the  por- 
trait of  The  Poet  John  Cleveland  by  Isaac  Fuller 
and  John  Riley's  portrait  of  James  Sothehy.  Four 
portraits,  of  about  1600,  have  also  been  acquired 
with  funds  provided  by  an  anonymous  donor 
in  memory  of  the  late  Francis  Howard:  Eliza- 
beth Pope,  Lady  Anne  Pope,  Two  Ladies  of  the 


Cholmondeley  Family  and  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Cotmtcss  of  Kildare  ascribed  to  Lely.  The  Trus- 
tees have  also  bought  a  Still  Life  by  the  little- 
known  Scottish  painter,  who  worked  in  Hol- 
land, William  Gowe  Ferguson  (1633-1690). 

Benjamin  Franklin  Anniversary 

IN  connexion  with  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin  a  select  exhi- 
bition of  books  and  manuscripts  has  been  on  view 
in  the  King's  Library,  British  Museum. 

Among  the  works  shown  were :  the  number  of 
The  New  England  Courant,  dated  from  26th 
March  to  2nd  April,  1722,  containing  the  first 
'Silence  Dogood'  articles  known  to  be  by 
Franklin  and  his  earliest  publication;  A  Disserta- 
tion on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  1725,  of  which  only 
three  other  copies  are  known,  being  a  refutation 
by  Franklin  of  William  Wollaston's  'The 
Religion  of  Nature  delineated';  Cato's  Moral 
Distichs  englished  in  couplets,  1735,  Franklin's 
first  reprint  of  a  classic  and  the  first  Latin  work 
to  be  both  translated  and  printed  in  America; 
M.T.Cicero's  Cato  Major,  1744,  considered  the 
handsomest  product  of  Franklin's  press;  the  first 
edition,  1751,  of  Franklin's  Experiments  and  Ob- 
servations on  Electricity;  The  Interest  of  Great 
Britain  considered  with  regard  to  her  colonies  and  the 
acquisitions  of  Canada  and  Guadaloupe,  1760;  Hie 
Examination  of  Doctor  Franklin  relative  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  American  Stamp  Act,  1767;  Avis  a  ceux 
qui  voudraient  s'en  aller  en  Amerique,  1784,  the 
only  one  of  Franklin's  'bagatelles' -light  essays 
written  for  the  amusement  of  his  intimate 
friends -of  which  more  than  one  copy  can  be 
located,  and  the  only  one  with  a  printed  date  of 
publication. 

Manuscripts  included :  A  letter  from  Franklin 
to  the  naturalist,  Peter  Collinson,  dated  Phila- 
delphia, 30th  April,  1762,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  trade;  a  letter  from  Franklin  to 
Captain  Dawson,  dated  London,  29th  May, 
1772,  relating  to  electricity;  a  letter  from  Frank- 
lin as  U.S.  Minister  to  France,  dated  Passy,  14th 
April,  1782,  to  David  Hartley,  M.P.,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  definitive  treaty  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  of  1783;  a  letter  from 
Franklin  as  U.S.  Minister  to  France,  dated 
Passy,  25th  March,  1784,  to  the  American  Naval 
Commander,  John  Paul  Jones. 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  Mozart  exhibition 
at  the  British  Museum,  the  Franklin  exhibition 
was  withdrawn  in  February.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  it  on  view  again  for  a  longer  period  in  the 
summer. 

Sierra  Leone  Museum 

MR.D.WHITTALL,  Secretary  of  the 
museum  committee,  Sierra  Leone  So- 
ciety, Government  House,  reminds  me  that  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  Society  when  founded  in 
1954  was  the  establishment  of  a  museum  in  Free- 
town for  the  display  of  objects,  manuscripts, 
prints  and  other  exhibits  dealing  with  the  history 
and  the  life  of  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone.  Mr. 
Whittall  would  therefore  welcome  information 
from  any  United  Kingdom  or  other  museum 
stating  what  could  be  lent  or  given  to  the  pro- 
jected  museum. 
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Bust  by  Roubiliac 

WITH  money  from  the  S.G.Perceval 
Fund,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, has  acquired  a  white  marble  23-in.-high 
bust  by  Roubiliac  representing  Princess  Amelia 
Sophia  Eleanor  (171 1-86),  a  daughter  of  George 
II.  This  piece  is  signed  at  the  side  L.F .Roubiliac 
Sc"-  ad  vivum.  The  bust  is  said  to  have  been  given 
by  William  Waldegrave,  1st  Baron  Radstock, 
to  his  sister  Lady  Caroline  Waldegrave,  daugh- 
ter of  the  3rd  Earl  Waldegrave:  her  mother  had 
been  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princesses 
Amelia  and  Carolina,  and  the  Princess  Amelia 
left  Lady  Caroline  .£4,000  in  her  will. 

New  Acquisitions  for  Stockholm 

A MINIATURE  portrait  by  Nicholas  Hil- 
liard  and  a  fourteenth-century  French 
(Rheims)  illuminated  Horae  Beatac  Mariae  Vir- 
ginis  are  two  recent  acquisitions  by  the  National- 
museum,  Stockholm.  The  Hilhard  is  believed  to 
be  a  portrait  of  Mary  Sackvillc,  Countess  of 
Dorset.  Both  items  were  sold  at  Sotheby's, 
London. 

Francis  Timson  I'Ons 

READERS  who  know  of  any  extant  pic- 
.  tures  by  the  artist  Francis  Timson  I'Ons 
(1802-87),  of  Grahamstown,  South  Africa,  arc- 
asked  to  communicate  with  Mrs.  Edna  Bradlow 
(P.O.Box  341,  Cape  Town),  who  is  engaged  in 
preparing  a  publication  on  the  life  and  a  cata- 
logue of  the  work  of  this  artist.  He  is  known  to 
have  executed  many  commissions  for  British 
military  personages  stationed  in  the  Eastern 
Province. 

Alfred  Herbert:  Marine  Painter 

THE  Curator  of  Beecroft  Art  Gallery, 
WestclirT,  Essex,  Mr.  L.Helliwell,  wishes  to 
trace  the  present  locality  of  works  by  marine 
painter  Alfred  Herbert  (died  1861),  together 
with  biographical  details  which  would  supple- 
ment those  given  in  the  short  biography  in  'The 
Catalogue  of  Watercolour  Paintings'  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the  obituary- 
notice  in  the  Art  Journal  (Vol.  VII,  1861).  It  is 
believed  that  Herbert  was  the  son  of  a  Leigh-on- 
Sea  fisherman.  Later  it  is  known  that,  with  a 
large  family,  he  lived  in  Jubilee  Row  of  'Old ' 
Southend.  All  the  drawings  which  have  so  far 
come  to  light  are  of  beach  and  shipping  scenes 
of  the  Thames  Estuary  and  the  Channel  coasts 
of  England  and  the  Continent.  Mr.  Helliwcll's 
address:  Central  Library,  Victoria  Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

Exhibitions  in  Italy:  1956 

THERE  will  be  many  who  will  wish  to 
record  the  possible  dates  of  leading  Italian 
art  exhibitions  during  this  year.  The  big  Car- 
racci  exhibition  at  Bologna,  which  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance,  will  not,  it  appears, 
open  until  the  autumn:  pictures  and,  it  is 
thought,  drawings  will  be  lent  from  the  Royal 
Collections  at  Windsor.  At  Florence  there  will 
be  an  important  exhibition  of  fifteenth-century 
paintings,  furniture,  sculpture  and  mctalwork. 
This  will  probably  be  held  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber. From  mid-April  to  the  end  of  June,  at  Ver- 


celli,  an  exhibition  has  been  proposed  of  the 
works  of  Gandenzio  Ferrari.  All  these  exhibi- 
tions will,  as  usual,  be  editorially  dealt  with  111 
The  Connoisseur  by  Hugh  Honour,  my  Italian 
Cultural  Representative. 

History  of  Model  Soldiers 

RESEARCH  into  the  history  of  the  toy  or 
model  soldier  is  now  being  carried  out  by 
reader  J.  G.Garratt  (41  Stoneleigh  Avenue,  Pat- 
cham,  Brighton  6).  He  would  be  grateful  for 
such  information  as  notification  of  collections  or 
of  rare  or  unique  individual  pieces,  catalogues, 
advertisements  and  incunabula  of  all  kinds/ The 
loan  of  photographs  would  also  be  of  consider- 
able interest  and  assistance. 

Johan  Christian  Berger 

DR.  BENGT  CNATTINGIUS,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Och  Linkopings  Stads  Museum, 
Sweden,  tells  me  that  he  would  like  all  available 
information  with  which  collectors,  art  histor- 
ians or  museums  might  be  able  to  provide  him 
011  certain  activities  concerned  with  the  Swedish 
painter  Johan  Christian  Berger.  In  the  years 
1837-9  Berger  was  staying  in  England  to  study 
marine  painting  and  the  technique  of  water- 
colour.  Dr.  Cnattingius  would  appreciate  sight 
of  any  available  details  concerning  Berger  at 
this  period,  such  as  letters,  notes  or  newspaper 
cuttings. 

Museum  Adviser  for  Indonesia 

MR.  JOHN  IRWIN,  Assistant  Keeper  of 
the  Indian  Section,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  a  Connoisseur  contributor,  has 
been  appointed  by  Unesco  to  the  post  of  ad- 
viser in  museum  development  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indonesia,  under  the  Aid  to  Member 
States  Programme.  The  appointment  lasts  six 
months  and  involves  the  founding  of  three  new 
state  museums  at  Jakarta,  Jogjakarta,  and  Solo, 
as  well  as  reorganization  of  existing  museums. 
Mr.  Irwin  will  leave  in  June  and  will  resume  his 
post  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  the 
end  of  the  appointment. 

A  Lancashire  Collection 

NO  praise  can  be  high  enough  for  those 
private  collectors  who  lend  their  treasures 
to  public  art  galleries.  In  so  doing  they  enrich 
the  experience  of  ordinary  art-lovers,  stimulate 
an  interest  in  the  history  of  art,  and,  by  present- 
ing an  opportunity  for  scholars  to  investigate 
little-seen  works,  promote  that  patient  cultiva- 
tion of  the  past  without  which  the  achievements 
of  the  present  arc  fruitless.  Recently  Mr.  Henry 
Talbot  de  Vere  Clifton  lent  .1  selection  of  paint- 
ings from  Lytham  Hall  to  the  Harris  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery  at  Preston.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  a 
typical  country-house  collection,  in  that  it  did 
not  contain  any  'four-star'  masterpieces.  But  it 
was  typical,  too,  in  that  it  documented,  with 
lively  and  interesting  specimens,  the  history  of 
English  taste  from  the  Seventeenth  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  One  of  the  more  curious  entries 
in  the  catalogue  refers  to  a  portrait  of  Peregrine 
Treves-the  family  was  famous  in  the  City-by 
an  unknown  eighteenth-century  master.  It  is 
clearly  a  portrait  of  Peregrine  Treves  Senior, 
though  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  claims  it  as 


'Mrs.  Julian  Tennant.'  A  recent  portrait  by 
Eduardo  Malta,  some  of  whose  works  were 
exhibited  last  month  at  Frost  &  Reed  Ltd., 
41  New  Bond  St.,  London,  W.i. 


Peregrine  Treves  Junior.  Attributed  to  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  the  handling  suggests  at  least  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  French  or  Italian  master. 

Emil  Rieck 

A READER  requests  information  concern- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  any  paintings  by 
the  nineteenth-century  German  landscape  and 
marine  artist  Emil  Rieck  {circa  1832-64?).  This 
artist's  name  appeared  in  sale  catalogues  in 
'939-4°.  but  it  would  now  seem  that  only  three 
examples  of  his  work  are  known. 

Menorah  Gift  to  Israel 

AFTER  its  present  showing  at  the  Tate  Gal- 
lery, the  great  bronze  Menorah,  or  seven- 
branch  candlestick,  by  the  sculptor  Benno  El- 
kan,  will  be  presented  to  the  Parliament  of 
Israel,  the  Knesset.  The  idea  of  this  presentation, 
which  is  being  made  by  the  British  Government 
as  a  token  of  friendship,  was  conceived  when  a 
Parliamentary  delegation  visited  Israel. 

Our  May  Issue 

TH  E  first  of  a  number  of  volumes  which  will 
constitute  the  catalogues  covering  the  col- 
lections of  outstanding  works  of  art  assembled 
by  Judge  Irwin  Untermyer  of  New  York  will 
be  published  shortly.  This  will  deal  with  Meissen 
porcelain  and  copies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  records 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  An  important  illus- 
trated article  describing  some  of  the  principal 
pieces  shown  in  this  catalogue,  written  by  my 
colleague  Yvonne  1  lackenbroch,  will  appear  in 
our  May  issue.  Amongst  the  pieces  illustrated 
will  be  The  Falconers,  Meissen,  1744  and  1746,  by 
J.F. Eberlein,  and  also  his  Tyrolian  Dancers, 
Meissen,  1735;  The  Thrown  Kiss,  Meissen,  1736, 
by  J.J.  Kaendler,  together  with  his  Hahnrei 
group,  Meissen,  1741.  One  of  the  most  striking 
groups  to  be  reproduced  in  Miss  I  lackenbroch's 
article  will  be  an  Ansbach  Italian  Comedy. 
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International 
Saleroom 


French  eighteenth-century  settee  which,  with  four  armchairs  all  in  petit-point,  sold  for 
,£2,400.  Formerly  Lindpaintner  Collection  (Lempertz,  Cologne).  One  of  a  set  of  four 
Louis  XIV  giltwood  stools,  ,£1,417  (Christie's). 

(Left  below)  Genoese  writing-desk,  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  ^330  (Weinmiiller, 
Munich).  (Centre)  Small  American  mahogany  chest,  Rhode  Island,  Eighteenth  Century, 
formerly  in  the  Howard  Reed  Collection,  ^1,260  (Christie's).  (Right)  Louis  XV  small 
writing-table,  ,£2,150  (Sotheby's). 


5  I 


An  enamelled  Ming  bowl,  formerly  in  the  Schoenlicht  Collection.  Bought  by  the  Rijks- 
museum  for  ^600  ( Sotheby's).  This  pair  of  gold-bronze  figures  by  Clodian  realized  ^380, 
the  Paris  mantel  clock  ^1,200  (Lempertz,  Cologne). 

(Left)  Charles  II  York  caudle  cup  and  cover,  by  Thomas  Mangy,  1679,  ^310  (Sotheby's). 
(Centre)  The  Walpole  Salver,  engraved  with  the  Exchequer  seal  of  George  I,  by  Paul  de 
Lamerie,  ^7,800  (Christie's).  (Right)  Silver  tankard,  by  William  Vilant  (working  1725), 
Philadelphia,  formerly  Maurice  Brix  Collection,  S3, 500  ( Parke-Bernet). 


International 
Saleroom 


(Left)  A  'Corpus  Christi'  of  French  origin, 
circa  1220,  .£625  (Lempertz,  Cologne).  An 
Astbury  figure  of  a  cavalryman,  8£  in. 
high,  £580  (Sotheby's). 
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Saleroom 


A. Grimmer.  'The  Gardens  of  a  Mansion,' Duke  of  Norfolk  Collection,  ^1,575  (Christie's). 
( Right)  W.  R.  Sickert.  'Old  Heppel,  The  Fiddler,'  bought  by  the  Dunedin  Art  Gallery,  New 
Zealand,  for  ,£1,155  (Christie's). 

A  bracket  clock  by  Edward  East,  16  in.  high,  ,£260  (Sotheby's).  (Centre)  A  rare  Egyptian 
enamelled  glass  mosque  lamp,  first  half  Fourteenth  Century,  ,£950  (Christie's).  A  head  of 
Buddha,  Tibetan,  Twelfth  Century,  ,£140  (Weinmiiller,  Munich). 
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'The  Dancer,'  by  Conrad  Meit,  formerly 
in  the  Spitzer  Collection,  ,£720  (Lem- 
pertz).  (Centre)  A  page  from  a  fifteenth- 
century  Book  of  Hours,  ,£115  (Karl  and 
Faber,  Munich).  A  Byzantine  ivory  relief 
from  a  book  cover,  Twelfth  Century, 
,£1,500  (Sotheby's). 
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I.  Meindert  Hobbema.  'Wooded  Landscape  with  Cottages,'  canvas  38  48  in., 
signed  in  full  and  dated  1665,  see  'The  Connoisseur,'  September,  1941,  pp.  2  &  60 
(Christie's,  March).  2.  One  of  a  pair  of  Adam  mahogany  torcheres,  49I  in.  high 
(Christie's,  mid-February).  3.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  Quinze  console  tables  (Sotheby's, 
24th  February). 

4.  A  Chelsea  double-squab  tureen,  8^  in.  long,  Red  Anchor  mark.  5.  One  of  a  pair  of 
Louis  Quinze  ormolu  candelabra  (both  Sotheby's,  24th  February). 


4  5 


Forthcomin 
Sales 


6.  French  ivory  diptych,  each  leaf 
6f  in.  high,  3|  in.  wide,  Fourteenth 
Century  (Christie's,  mid-February). 

7.  Ralph  Wood  group  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  (Christie's, 
mid-February).  8.  Danzig  parcel-gilt 
tankard,  circa  1680,  maker's  mark 
D.G.  (unrecorded  by  Rosenberg), 
9j  in.  high  (Christie's,  early 
March). 
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Books  Reviewed 


New  Discoveries  in  Capodimonte  and  Bnen  Retiro  Porcelains 


CAPODIMONTE  AND  BUEN  RETIRO 
PORCELAINS:  PERIOD  OF 
CHARLES  III :  By  Alice  Wilson  Frothing- 
ham:  55  •  viii  pages;  56  illustrations:  (New- 
York:  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  1955. 
S2.25) 

THOSE  who  know  Mrs.  Frothingham's 
earlier  books  on  Spanish  ceramics  will  here 
again  be  impressed  by  her  qualities  as  a  research- 
worker.  She  has  an  uncommonly  perceptive  eye 
for  an  object;  and  from  a  wide  knowledge  of 
documentary  and  other  sources  she  knows  how 
to  select  just  those  few  facts  and  comparisons 
that  arc  needed  to  throw  on  it  the  clearest  light. 
Her  cautious  and  accurate  scholarship  is  set  forth 
with  an  economy  of  phrase  that  achieves  real 
style  and  is  a  pleasure  to  read. 

The  Royal  porcelain-factory  which  operated 
from  1743  at  Capodimonte  near  Naples  was 
transferred  to  Madrid  when  its  founder  became 
King  Charles  III  of  Spain  in  1759.  The  work 
under  review  is  not  a  recapitulation  of  present 
knowledge  about  the  factory  in  its  two  phases  of 
existence,  but  is  a  discussion  based  on  the  small 
collection,  some  twenty  pieces,  belonging  to 
the  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  These  are  well 
illustrated  with  details  and  marks.  They  are 
supplemented  by  further  pieces  from  American 
and  European  collections,  some  hitherto  un- 
published, which  illustrate  the  author's  useful 
new  discoveries. 

Large  vases  and  exquisitely  painted  snuff- 
boxes were  among  the  earliest  productions  of 
Capodimonte,  and  Mrs.  Frothingham  is  able  to 
show  that  the  artists  unexpectedly  adapted 
many  of  their  designs  from  engravings  after 
Agostino  Caracci,  Watteau  and  Boucher.  1  may 
add  the  less  familiar  French  painter  and  engraver 
Jean-Baptiste  Marie  Pierre  (1713-89)  as  the 
source  of  the  Bacchanalian  subject  on  .1  superb 
Capodimonte  table  top  formerly  in  the  Museo 
Filangieri  at  Naples  (G.  Morazzoni,  Lc  porcellane 
italiane,  Milan-Rome,  1935,  Plate  L X  1 1 1,  b). 
Mrs.  Frothingham's  suggested  attributions  to 
recorded  Capodimonte  painters  are  plausible, 
if  unconfirmed:  and  the  reviewer  shares  her 
opinion  that  certain  large  rococo  vases,  and  a 
famous  Deposition-group  now  in  Madrid,  were 
made  before  the  factory  moved  to  Spain. 

The  most  ambitious  creation  of  Capodimonte 
was  the  rococo  and  chinoiserie  porcelain  wall- 
panelling  of  a  room  made  for  the  Neapolitan 
Royal  villa  at  Portici  in  1757-8;  a  scheme  ampli- 
fied at  Buen  Retiro  between  1760  and  1765  for  a 
room  in  the  Summer  Palace  at  Aranjuez.  Mrs. 
Frothingham's  careful  description  of  the  Aranjuez 
room  is  the  fullest  yet  published.  There  is  a  later 
porcelain  room,  of  colder,  incipient  neo-classical 
style,  in  the  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid.  No  in- 
scriptions or  documents  fix  its  date,  about  which 


opinions  have  been  divided.  By  ingenious 
deduction  from  travellers'  accounts  Mrs. 
Frothingham  has  settled  the  date  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt.  There  is  no  mention  of  a 
porcelain  room  in  the  detailed  description  of  the 
adjacent  chambers  made  by  Richard  Twiss  in 
1773;  nor  was  it  seen  in  1774  by  Major  William 
Dalrymple,  who  had  been  impressed  by  the 
porcelain  room  at  Aranjuez.  The  Spanish  artist 
and  writer  Antonio  Ponz  was  the-  first  to  des- 
cribe the  Madrid  room,  in  1775,  when  it  had 
presumably  just  been  completed. 

Because  the  Spanish  raw  materials  were  less 
reliable,  Buen  Retiro  concentrated  on  figures  and 
decorative  vases  to  the  exclusion  of  the  useful 
wares  that  had  been  so  successfully  made  at 
Capodimonte.  Mrs.  Frothingham  equates  the 
initials  on  various  figures  with  the  names  of 
Carlos  Frate,  and  of  Carlos  and  Gactano  Fumo, 
modellers  at  the  factory.  She  has  for  the  first 
time  recognized  the  stylistic  and  iconographical 
relationship  of  five  large  groups  dating  from 
about  1775.  Their  source  is  shown  to  be  Tasso's 
Gerusalemme  Liberata;  the  presumed  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra'  is  actually  'Rinaldo  and  Armida" 
-the  sorceress  whose  adventures  in  infancy  are 
represented  on  two  other  groups  of  the  series. 
'  Alexander  at  the  Tomb  of  Achilles'  becomes 
'Goffredo  mourning  for  Dudon";  and  the  bis- 
cuit group  previously  considered  an  allegory  of 
unhappy  marriage  represents  the  episode  of 
Sofronia  and  Olindo. 

Table-wares  received  more  attention  at 
Buen  Retiro  after  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  the 
future  Charles  I V,  ordered  a  fine  service  from 
Sevres.  This  service  has  been  little  remarked  by 
French  writers,  and  Mrs.  Frothingham  provides 
fresh  evidence  for  its  date.  One  piece  in  Madrid 
has  the  letter  for  1773,  and  ten  others  that  for  the 
following  year.- A.  L. 

CATALOGUE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  POR- 
TRAITS-!: THE  UNIVERSITY  COL- 
LECTION :  By  J.  W.  Goodison  (Cam- 
bridge: The  Cambridge  University  Press. 
63  s.  net) 

THIS  is  the  first  volume,  devoted  to  the 
University  Collection  as  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Colleges,  of  the  definitive  catalogue  of 
portraits  111  the  University  of  Cambridge.  If 
Cambridge  has  had  to  wait  longer  than  Oxford, 
the  wait  has  been  worth  w  hile;  for  Mr.  Goodi- 
son surpasses  in  clarity,  precision  and  tireless 
thoroughness  even  the  admirable  Mrs.  Poole, 
whose  Catalogue  of  Oxford  Portraits,  1912-25, 
has  been  his  exemplar  in  many  respects.  His 
book  will  be  an  enduring  work  of  reference. 

Criticism,  of  course,  is  possible.  Inevitably, 
there  are  some  slips  (No.  27S  is,  it  would  seem, 
unlikely  to  have  been  painted  between  1  892  and 


1897  it  it  was  given  to  the  University  in  1891), 
and,  once  at  least,  the  available  information  is  not 
fully  resolved  (No.  185,  the  three  portraits  of 
the  3rd  Duke  of  Northumberland  by  T. 
Phillips).  But  this  reviewer  has  had  to  work 
very  hard  to  find  such  flaws,  and  their  rarity  is 
extraordinary  in  a  work  at  once  of  such  con- 
densation and  of  such  accumulated  detail.  The 
book,  physically,  has  been  admirably  if  ex- 
pensively produced,  with  a  generous  proportion 
of  plates  (77),  including  an  unusually  large  and 
very  interesting  representation  of  busts.  Here  a 
minor  complaint  seems  justifiable,  in  that  most 
of  the  sculpture  has  been  poorly  photographed. 

Only  from  one  aspect  in  the  inevitable  com- 
parison with  Mrs.  Poole's  Oxford  Catalogue 
does  Mr.  Goodison  come  off  badly,  and  that  is 
not  his  fault,  but  that  of  his  raw  material.  In 
range  and  richness  (apart  from  portraits  of  the 
last  hundred  years)  the  Cambridge  University 
Collection  hardly  compares  with  the  wealth 
of  the  Ashmolean  and  the  Bodleian  (from  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  only  such  portraits  are 
included  in  this  catalogue  as  have  a  specific 
relationship  to  the  University).  It  includes  a 
small  nucleus  of  most  important  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  portraits,  some  admirable  eighteenth- 
century  sculpture,  together  with  an  interesting 
cross-cut  of  the  work  of  minor  painters,  and  an 
immense  burden  ot  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  presentation  portraits.  From  these  pages, 
indeed,  the  problem  of  the  presentation  portrait 
emerges:  leviathan,  hydra-headed.  Many  of 
these  works  fulfil  their  function  competently, 
sometimes  more  than  competently,  but  there  is 
a  frightening  proportion  against  which  Mr. 
(  ioodison  lias  to  note  'posthumous,  from  photo- 
graphs', or,  'not  generally  considered  a  satis- 
factory likeness'.  But  once  they  are  com- 
missioned, painted  and  presented,  they  are  there, 
good  or  bad,  for  ever,  though  many  of  them  can 
be  little  more  than  a  dusty  incubus  on  faculty 
walls,  an  eternal  debit  for  maintenance  on  the 
exchequer  of  posterity.  Piety  is  an  admirable 
motive,  but  surely,  in  perhaps  the  majority  of 
cases,  would  it  not  be  better  for  a  presentation 
committee  to  commission  two  or  more  artists 
to  make  drawings?  A  portrait  is  always  a  gamble, 
but  this  course  would  increase  the  odds  on  at 
least  one  generally  acceptable  likeness;  it  would 
be  cheaper,  and  answer  all  the  demands  of  piety. 

Cambridge,  as  Mr.  Goodison  bears  witness, 
has  already  a  proportion  of  excellent  portrait 
drawings.  May  they  increase.  And  meanwhile 
those  who  appreciate  exact  seriousness  of  scholar- 
ship can  offer  thanks  to  Mr.  Goodison  for  his 
beginnings.  The  major  interest  of  this  courage- 
ous enterprise  is  still  ahead  of  him  :  the  catalogue 
of  the  College  collections,  the  substance  ot 
which  is  of  a  variety  and  ric  hness  that  will 
reward  the  compiler  more  fully.- IX  P. 
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'Each  bloom  is  so  perfect  that  it  could  take  its  place  unnoticed  in  a  Victorian  bouquet  of 
shell  flowers':  painted  by  Charles  Raymond,  and  reduced  from  'Old  Garden  Roses' 
(Part  I)  by  Sitwell  and  Russell:  George  Rainbird  Ltd.,  London,  in  association  with 
Collins  :  £7  7s.  net. 


OLD  GARDEN  ROSES:  By  Sacheverell 
Sitwell  and  James  Russell.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Graham  Thomas :  Plates  in  colour  by 
Charles  Raymond :  (London :  George  Rainbird 
Ltd.  £7  7s.  net) 

OLD  CARNATIONS  AND  PINKS:  By 

C.Oscar  Moreton.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Sacheverell  Sitwell :  Plates  in  colour  by  Rory 
McEwen:  (London:  George  Rainbird  Ltd. 
£3  3S.  net) 

THESE  two  fine  books  should  do  much  to 
fan  into  a  flame  the  spark  of  interest  that 
some  people  are  now  taking  in  these  elegant  old 
flowers.  It  is  not  everyone  to  whom  the  charm 
of  old  garden  roses  is  apparent,  yet  they  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers,  as 
Mr.  Charles  Raymond's  delectable  plates  show. 
Their  perfume  is  accepted  and  admired  even  by 
those  who  do  not  greatly  appreciate  the  flowers 
for  their  colour  and  form,  but  redolent  as  they 
are,  it  is  only  part  of  their  enchantment. 

Mr.  Raymond's  plates  demonstrate  the  wide 
chromatic  range  of  old  roses,  from  the  amethys- 
tine tints  of  Rosa  gallica  Hippolyte  (and  if  any- 
body thinks  the  almost  luminous  quality  of  this 
plate  is  exaggerated,  let  him  compare  it  to  an 
original  flower),  to  the  white,  almost  heraldic. 
Rosa  centifolia  muscosa  Blanche  Moreati,  and  the 
fascinating  petalous  formation  of  Rosa  bour- 
boniana  La  Reine  Victoria,  aptly  described  in  the 
caption  as  'so  perfect  that  it  could  take  its  place 
unnoticed  in  a  Victorian  bouquet  of  shell  flowers'. 

Mr.  Raymond's  plates  will,  inevitably,  be 
compared  with  those  of  Redoute,  and  they  will 
not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  Indeed,  they  add 
to  what  Redoute  gave  us:  for  if  we  think  of  the 
great  French  artist  as  the  classic  illustrator  of  the 
rose,  surely  Mr.  Raymond  may  justly  claim,  at 
least  in  this  book,  to  be  his  romantic  counter- 
part. Redoute  showed  the  rose's  perfection,  as 
in  his  portrait  of  Rota  centifolia,  in  his  Album, 
and  even  his  portrait  of  the  simpler  Rosa 
rttbiqinosa  crctica  was  an  idealization.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, as  the  authors  say  in  their  preface,  seems 
to  have  'thrust  his  hand  into  the  rose  bush  until 
the  thorns  have  pricked  him.  He  paints  the  heart 
of  the  rose;  and  the  graceful  or  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  rose  bough  is  no  concern  of  his'. 
Nobody  will  deny  that  he  was  right  to  choose 
this  interpretation  of  his  subjects,  as  yet  another 
fascination  of  old  roses  is  their  vigorous,  rich 
growth,  for,  unlike  many  modern  hybrids,  they 
require  little  pruning,  in  fact  in  some  cases  even 
resent  it. 

Mr.  Russell  contributes  an  erudite  essay  on  the 
history  of  old  roses,  and  Mr.  Sitwell  pays  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  flowers;  and  can  one  say 
more  than  that  this  is  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
essays?  In  particular,  it  is  gratifying  to  read  his 
tribute  to  the  often  neglected  Rosa  rugosa 
fimbriata,  the  delightful  'carnation  rose',  which, 
with  its  tringed  flowers,  is  the  true  rococo  rose, 
showing  one  flower's  beauty  through  the 
medium  of  another. 

Carnations  and  pinks  are,  indeed,  the  subject 
of  the  second  book  under  review,  to  which  Mr. 
Sitwell  contributes  an  introduction.  The  illus- 
trations again  are  an" important  part  of  the  book. 


and  one  can  only  express  delighted  surprise 
that  Messrs.  George  Rainbird  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  two  such  artists  to 
illustrate  these  books.  Mr.  Rory  McEwen,  al- 
though a  classic  in  the  sense  ot  which  we  have 
just  spoken  of  Redoute.  and  not  a  romantic 
artist,  is.  in  artistic  worth,  the  equal  of  Mr. 
C  Charles  Raymond.  I  le  has  1  aptured  the  spirit  ot 
the  carnation  and  pink  as  surely  as  the  other 
artist  has  captured  that  of  the  rose. 

The  Rev. C.Oscar  Moreton's  essay  is  at  once 
scholarly  and  written  w  ith  imagination,  a  rare 
enough  synthesis.  In  many  ways  old  carnations 
and  pinks  lead  a  much  more  precarious  existence 
than  old  garden  roses,  since  few  ot  them  are 
marketed  commercially,  and  even  then,  only 
one  or  two  varieties.  Mr.  Moreton  can  take 
comfort,  however,  from  the  tact  that  his  book 


w  ill  do  much  to  tire  the  imagination  of  those 
who  read  it,  and  w  ill  doubtless  attract  converts 
to  the  addiction  of  these  fragrant  flowers.  Like 
old  roses  they  have  their  distinct  aroma,  which 
is  missing  tar  too  often  from  the  florists'  varieties 
known  today.  So  it  is  with  their  colours:  who 
w  ould  exchange  the  subtle  and  luminous  pinks 
of  'the  Painted  Lady'  or  the  rich  flame-red  of 
'Nutmeg  Clove',  in  Mr.  McEwen's  plates,  for 
the  gaudy  vulgarity  of  dazzling  perpetual- 
flowering  varieties  in  fashionable  flower  shops? 
It  would  be  like  exchanging  a  musical  clock  by 
James  Cox  tor  a  jute  box. 

Finally,  the  excellent  standard  ot  production 
ill  both  cases  must  be  commended.  In  particular 
the  cover  ot  the  rose  book,  which,  by  its  com- 
bination of  rose  pink  and  leaf  green,  tonus  a 
fitting  casing  tor  such  a  subject. -R.  L. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  COSTUME 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  : 

By  C.Willett  &  Phillis  Cunnington,  with 
illustrations  by  Barbara  Philipson  and  Phillis 
Cunnington:  (London:  Fabcr  cV  Fabcr  Ltd. 
36s.  net) 

THAT  formidable  pair  of  practical  scholars. 
Dr.  C.  Willctt  Cunnington  and  Dr.  (for 
Mrs.  Cunnington  is  also  a  doctor  of  medicine) 
Phillis  Cunnington  have  already  produced  two 
admirable  handbooks,  English  Mediaeval  Cos- 
tunic  and  English  Costume  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
They  now  continue  the  series  with  a  Handbook 
of  English  Costume  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and 
it  is  understood  that  they  are  at  work  on  an 
eighteenth-century  treatise.  These,  together 
with  Dr.Willett  Cunnington's  massive  English 
Women's  Clothing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
English  Women's  Clothing  in  the  Present  Century 
provide  a  corpus  of  material  for  which  there  is 
no  parallel  in  any  language. 

We  have  called  the  Cunningtons  practical 
scholars,  and  such  indeed  they  are.  They  never 
use  a  term  without  explaining  exactly  what  they 
mean  by  it.  They  take,  as  it  were,  each  garment 
to  pieces  before  our  eyes.  A  single  example  will 
suffice. 

'The  Mandilion:  A  loose  thigh-length  over- 
coat with  a  standing  collar;  buttoned  down  the 
chest  only  and  put  on  over  the  head.  Sometimes 
fastened  up  one  side.  Sleeves  loosely  fitting  but 
usually  worn  as  hanging  sleeves.  After  1620  the 
Mandilion  was  called  a  Mandeville  and  used  for 
livery  only.'  Then  follows  a  quotation  from  an 
carly-seventcenth-ccntury  play;  and  indeed  the 
Cunningtons  make  great  use  of  contemporary 
references  which  must  in  the  aggregate  have 
involved  them  in  a  prodigious  amount  of 
fruitful  research.  Their  list  of 'Primary  Sources' 
includes  Assize  Files,  County  Records,  wills, 
inventories,  plays,  memoirs,  satires,  poems, 
letters,  and  diaries:  their  'Secondary  Sources' 
almost  everything  that  has  ever  been  written 
about  seventeenth-century  costume  in  England 
and  abroad. 

The  careful  illustrations  are  drawn  from  actual 
garments,  such  as  the  doublet  and  hose  of  James 
I  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  or  from 
contemporary  portraits  such  as  the  Mytens 
portrait  of  Richard  Sackville,  third  Earl  of 
Dorset,  at  Knolc,  or  from  brasses  and  sepulchral 
monuments  in  churches,  or  from  woodcuts 
and  engravings  of  the  period.  What  is  even  more 
important  is  that  each  source  is  named.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  be  more  scholarly,  or  more 
helpful  to  the  serious  student. 

Apart  from  such  technical  considerations,  the 
story  itself  is  fascinating  enough;  for  it  was  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  that  'modern'  clothes, 
at  least  for  men,  first  took  shape.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  they  were  still  wearing 
doublet  and  hose  and  ruffs:  at  the  end  they  were 
wearing  coats,  waistcoats  and  breeches,  together 
with  a  recognizable  ancestor  of  modern  neck- 
wear. Women's  clothes,  with  their  greater 
possibilities  of  variation,  do  not  show  anything 
like  so  smooth  a  process,  or  so  obvious  an  evolu- 
tion. But  at  least  we  are  able  to  follow  their 
development  decade  by  decade  and  sometimes 


even  year  by  year.  The  book  is  well  printed,  the 
illustrations  arc  clearly  reproduced  and  there  is 
an  admirable  index.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
glossary.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  more  useful  work 
for  the  student  of  seventeenth-century  costume- 
has  never  before  been  offered  to  the  public.  -J.  L. 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE  STYLES  FROM 

1500  to  1830:  By  Ralph  Fastnedgc:  (Har- 
mondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books: 
(A  Pelican  Book).  5s.  net). 

SEEKING  knowledge  about  old  English 
furniture  is  like  piecing  together  a  giant  jig- 
saw puzzle.  After  much  concentrated  research, 
often  attended  by  an  element  of  luck,  several 
pieces  of  the  picture  may  fall  into  place.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  the  picture  we  had  of  old  English 
furniture  was  contained  within  a  very  small 
frame,  but  through  the  diligent  and  unending 
researches  of  a  small  band  of  experts,  the  canvas 
has  now  grown  to  considerable  dimensions. 
Much  is  owed  to  the  late  Margaret  Jourdain  for 
the  part  she  played.  She  kept  a  card-index  of  all 
her  many  findings  in  contemporary  writing 
concerning  furniture  and  other  subjects  in  which 
she  was  interested.  Among  the  other  important 
sources  that  have  been  thoroughly  ransacked 
for  evidence  are  the  Royal  Wardrobe  Accounts, 
thousands  of  inventories,  and  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  newspapers. 

Research  into  the  social  customs  of  our  an- 
cestors and  the  way  in  which  they  furnished 
their  homes  is  a  long-term  task.  Months  of 
intensive  reading  and  research  may  reveal 
nothing,  when  suddenly  a  significant  piece  of 
information  will  come  to  light,  usually  when  one 
is  least  expecting  it,  and  nearly  always  when  one 
is  looking  for  something  else.  The  writer  remem- 
bers how  one  morning  he  went  purely  by  chance 
to  Lincoln's  Inn  library,  a  place  he  had  never 
visited  before.  Within  an  hour  he  had  found 
an  important  seventeenth-century  petition  that 
threw  considerable  new  light  on  the  making  of 
cane  chairs  in  England,  including  an  important 
date,  1665,  when  they  first  began  to  be  made 
here.  This  discovery  could  certainly  be  attrib- 
uted more  to  good  luck  than  to  patient  research. 

With  all  the  wide  and  intensive  research  that 
has  gone  into  the  building  up  of  our  knowledge 
of  old  English  furniture  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  subject  has  enlarged  a  hundredfold.  A 
comprehensive  treatise  on  English  furniture  in 
1920  could  be  contained  in  one  volume.  To- 
day, to  cover  all  aspects  of  the  subject  adequately, 
at  least  twenty  volumes,  each  dealing  with  a 
special  branch,  are  necessary. 

The  publishers  of  popular  books  do  not,  of 
course,  like  this.  They  want  books  incorporating 
the  whole  story  of  furniture  from  1500  to  1830  ; 
for  this  they  believe  makes  the  book  of  interest 
to  a  wider  range  of  readers. 

English  Furniture  Styles  is  this  type  of  popular 
book.  The  author,  Mr.  Fastnedgc,  has  carried 
out  his  work  extremely  diligently  and  well.  To 
gather  his  information  he  has  combed  the 
authoritative  writings  of  modem  authors  and 
he  has  also  read  all  the  recognized  source-books: 
The  Verney  Memoirs,  Letters  of  Horace  Walpolc, 
the  writings  of  John  Evelyn,  L.Simond's  Tour 


in  Great  Britain,  Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Delaney, 
Sheraton's  Dictionary,  etc.  The  knowledgeable 
reader  will,  therefore,  not  expect  to  learn  any- 
thing new  about  furniture  from  Mr.  Fastnedge's 
book,  but  to  the  beginner  it  gives  a  good  idea, 
although  a  little  highly  concentrated,  of  the 
subject  as  it  is  today.  The  well-written  glossary 
at  the  end  of  the  book  will  also  be  found  useful.- 
R.W.S. 

ENGLISH,  IRISH  AND  SCOTTISH 
FIREARMS  MAKERS:  By  A.  Merwyn 
Carey:  (London:  W.  &  R.  Chambers  Ltd. 
1955.  21s.  net) 

'  I  1 H I S  is  the  English  edition  of  a  book  pub- 
JL  lished  in  America  last  year.  There  are  two 
possible  methods  of  preparing  a  list  of  gun- 
makers:  one  is  to  collect  names  from  surviving 
specimens  and  from  museum  catalogues  and 
to  attach  to  them  approximate  dates  derived 
from  typology  or  style-criticism.  This,  the  easy 
method,  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of 
authors,  including  Mr.  Carey.  The  other  method 
is  to  go  to  the  original  sources -the  apprentice- 
ship and  admission  registers  of  the  London  and 
the  Birmingham  Gunmakcrs'  Companies -and 
to  extract  from  them  the  exact  dates  of  appren- 
ticeship, of  admission  as  freeman  and,  where 
available,  of  death  of  each  gunmaker.  It  is  true 
that  this  method  would  not  cover  the  country 
gun  makers  of  the  British  Isles,  but  the  most 
important  craftsmen  worked  in  London  and 
later  Birmingham.  Of  the  large  number  of 
country  gunmakers  listed  in  this  work,  many, 
perhaps  the  majority,  did  no  more  than  assemble 
parts  purchased  from  wholesale  gunmakers  in 
London  or  Birmingham. 

It  may  be  that  the  requisite  few  weeks  of 
research  on  the  Gunmakers'  Company  records, 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Guildhall  Library, 
would  have  been  beyond  the  scope  of  an  author 
normally  resident  in  America.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  once  these  records  are  carefully  investigated, 
and  the  results  published,  such  works  as  this  will 
be  rendered  completely  out  of  date.  The  author 
has  diligently  extracted  a  great  deal  of  material 
from  the  existing  literature  of  the  subject  and 
his  brief  biographies  of  nineteenth-century  gun- 
makers are  informative  and  reliable.  In  dealing 
with  the  earlier  gunmakcrs,  however,  he  has 
relied  too  uncritically  on  the  publications  of  his 
predecessors.  Thus  we  find  Monlong  is  dated  as 
'about  1700',  and  yet  the  published  lists  of  the 
artisans  attached  to  the  Maison  du  Roi  show  that 
he  was  appointed  Arquebusicr  to  Louis  XIV  of 
France  in  1664,  while  his  will  at  Somerset 
House  was  proved  in  1701.  Again,  Harman 
Barne  is  dated  here  as  '1635-70',  yet  the  first 
mention  of  him  in  the  records  of  the  Gunmakcrs' 
Company  is  for  the  year  1650,  and  he  is  known 
to  have  died  in  1660.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  appointed  Gunmaker  to  Charles 
II  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  although 
the  relevant  documents  are  printed  in  the  Calen- 
dar of  State  Papers  published  in  i860!  Edmund 
Dolep,  described  as  '1 720-1 760  General  Gun- 
maker in  London',  is  fust  referred  to  in  the 
Gunmakers'  records  in  1681,  when  he  was 
refused  admission,  but  was  finally  admitted  to 
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the  Company  in  1686  after  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  in  his  favour  by  his  influential 
patron,  Lord  Dartmouth.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  survived  into  the  Eighteenth  Century  at 
all,  let  alone  to  the  dates  given  by  Mr.  Carey. 
Humphrey  Pickfatt  is  dated  '1714-30',  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  his  father,  also  Humphrey, 
who  was  three  times  Master  of  the  Gunmakers' 
Company  during  the  second  half  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  This  list  of  errors  and  omissions 
could  be  expanded  indefinitely,  but  the  above 
will  suffice  to  show  that  this  work  constitutes  no 
great  advance  on  other  publications  of  a  similar 
nature  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years.  -J.  F.  H. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HISPANIC  SO- 
CIETY OF  AMERICA  :  By  members  of 
the  Staff":  (Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees. 
New  York.  1954.  S6.50) 

THE  Hispanic  Society  of  America  has  cele- 
brated the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founda- 
tion by  issuing  a  history  of  its  activities  and  a 
survey  of  its  collections.  The  historical  introduc- 
tion is,  in  fact,  an  act  of  piety  towards  the  venerable 
founder  and  patron  of  the  Society,  who  has 
lived  to  see  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  institution 
he  founded  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  former  consisting  of  a  chronological  account 
of  the  pictures  and  works  of  art,  the  latter  a 
review  of  the  contents  of  the  library  and  collec- 
tion of  prints. 

Situated  on  156th  Street  and  Broadway,  the 
buildings  of  the  Hispanic  Society  are  in  a  com- 
paratively remote  part  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
Museum  has  fewer  visitors  than  its  importance 
would  justify.  The  present  publication,  with  its 
426  illustrations,  includes  the  more  important 
possessions  of  the  Society  and  reveals  their  great 
variety  and  high  quality.  They  cover  the  whole 
field  of  Spanish  art  from  the  Bronze  Age  to  the 
Twentieth  Century,  and  the  account  of  them, 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  this  book, 
amounts  to  a  useful  history  of  the  subject; 
though  it  suffers  stylistically  through  being  the 
work  ot  a  number  of  different  writers. 

Amongst  the  most  famous  possessions  of  the 
Society,  the  early-sixteenth-century  tombs  from 
the  monastery  of  San  Francisco  at  Cuellar  in 
Segovia  are  dealt  with  somewhat  briefly, 
perhaps  because  they  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
special  study  published  by  the  Society  in  195 1, 
and  already  reviewed  in  these  columns.  Other 
tomb  sculptures  of  the  golden  age  of  Spanish 
sculpture  include  carly-sixtecnth-ccntury  efligies 
of  a  knight  and  his  lady  and  two  others  from 
San  Esteban  de  Nogalcs  in  the  province  of 
Leon  which  are  attributed  to  Pompeo  Lconi, 
and  which  certainly  show  his  influence  in  the 
modelling  of  the  heads. 

Most  of  the  great  Spanish  masters  are  well 
represented  in  the  collections  of  paintings;  there 
are,  amongst  many  others,  four  paintings  by 
El  Greco  including  a  Holy  Family,  a  variant  of 
that  preserved  in  the  Hospital  of  San  Juan 
Battista,  Toledo;  a  grandiose  portrait  of  a  monk 
by  Zurbaran;  a  splendid  baroque  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Olivares  by  Velazquez  and  three  vivid 
portraits  by  Goya. 


Since  the  discovery  of  South  America,  Spain 
has  always  been  rich  in  silver,  and  Spanish 
silversmiths  did  not  Fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  supplies  of  the  precious  metal  that  were 
available.  From  the  second  half  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  until  the  late  Seventeenth  Century, 
when  a  period  of  decadence  set  in,  we  find 
exquisite  craftsmanship  combined  with  a  sense 
of  monumental  form  to  produce  silver  vessels 
of  great  splendour.  The  Hispanic  Society- 
possesses  representative  examples,  including  a 
particularly  fine  Custodia  for  a  monstrance 
signed  by  Cristobal  Becerril  of  Cuenca  and 
dated  1585.  Though  the  collection  of  metal- 
work  is  in  other  respects  comprehensive,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Society  has  not  as 
yet  acquired  one  of  the  great  Spanish  wrought- 
iron  screens  (reja),  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Founder's  admirable  principle  of  not  re- 
moving objects  from  the  country  to  which  they 
originally  belonged. 

The  writers  of  the  various  sections  of  this 
book  have  not  attempted  to  provide  a  work  of 
original  research,  but  within  their  self-imposed 
limits  they  have  certainly  produced  a  compre- 
hensive and  well-illustrated  guide  to  Spanish 
art.-J.F.H. 

ORIENTAL  LOWESTOFT:  By  J.A.Lloyd 
Hyde:  (Newport,  Monmouthshire:  Ceramic 
Book  Company.  £6  10s.-S18.50) 

AMERICA  has  always  shown  a  great  interest 
_  in  Chinese  eighteenth-century  export 
porcelain  and  it  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
the  first  and  only  volume  devoted  solely  to  the 
subject  should  have  been  composed  by  a  citizen 
of  that  country.  Originally  published  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  in  New  York,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Hyde's  book  is  reissued  in  England  in  an  edi- 
tion limited  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  cop- 
ies, complete  with  the  original  four  plates  in 
colour  and  thirty-two  in  monochrome. 

The  author's  explanation  of  the  term  'Chinese 
Lowestoft'  and  his  brief  history  of  the  English 
Lowestoft  china  works  do  not  accord  quite  with 
the  facts,  and  whilst  some  identification  of  the 
original  models  and  engravings  that  were  sent 
to  Canton  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  has  been 
attempted  by  Mr.  Hyde,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  field. 

Written  by  an  American  for  American  read- 
ers, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  among  the  num- 
erous examples  illustrated  and  described  that 
many  arc  now  in  the  United  States.  Some  were 
made  originally  to  the  order  ot  patrons  there; 
others  have  reached  those  shores  in  subsequent 
years.  In  this  connexion,  the  author  lists  Euro- 
pean and  other  countries  in  which  the  keen  col- 
lector should  search  in  the  likelihood  of  finding 
specimens.  Since  the  first  publication  of  the 
book,  many  thousands  of  pieces  of  the  porcelain 
have  journeyed  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
travelling  collector  will  find  his  task  incompar- 
ably harder  than  he  would  have  done  in  the 
1930's.  Since  that  date,  also,  many  will  have 
started  to  collect  the  ware  and,  in  spite  of  its  im- 
perfections, will  find  the  book  of  assistance  in 
the  study  of  the  subject.  -G.W. 


FAIENCES  DE  FRANCE:  By  Emile  Til- 
mans,  with  a  Preface  by  Fernand  Guez: 
(Paris:  Editions  des  Deux  Mondcs,  326  pp., 
292    monochrome  —  32    coloured  plates. 

£6  6s.) 

THE  English  have  been  the  greatest  collec- 
tors of  French  porcelain,  especially  of 
Sevres,  but  with  isolated  exceptions  like  the  late 
Mr.  Stuart  Davis,  they  have  never  taken  the 
same  interest  in  French  faience.  It  is  true  that 
early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  that  great 
collector  ot  ceramics,  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine, 
stowed  away  (wrapped  in  Chinese  Imperial 
yellow  silk  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
held  them),  two  pieces  of  the  rare  so-called 
'Henri  Deux'  ware  the  discovery  of  which 
was  announced  to  the  world  only  in  1839  and 
whose  origin  was  the  subject  of  controversy  for 
many  years.  And  his  nineteenth-century  des- 
cendant, in  creating  one  of  the  greatest  collec- 
tions of  tin-glazed  ware  ever  assembled,  added 
to  other  pieces  ot  the  same  mysterious  origin  an 
important  group  of  pieces  by  the  great  French 
Renaissance  faiencier,  Bernard  Palissy.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  magnificent  Fountaine  Collection 
(dispersed  in  1884  to  provide  funds,  so  it  is  said, 
for  building  sumptuous  and  now  tenantless 
kennels  for  the  West  Norfolk  hounds)  consisted 
of  Italian  majolica;  for  the  pottery  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  has  always  made  a  special  appeal  to 
English  collectors,  and  is  perhaps  responsible  for 
diverting  their  attention  from  French  faience. 

The  products  of  the  earlier  French  faience 
factories  at  Lyons,  Nevcrs  and  Rouen  all  came 
into  existence  under  Italian  inspiration.  But 
none  of  them  ever  seriously  competed  with  the 
majolica  they  emulated.  However,  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  faiencier's  art  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  brought  into  existence  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  works  of  rococo  art  and  ceramic 
skill;  for  the  material  lent  itself  even  more  read- 
ily than  porcelain  to  the  most  characteristic 
eighteenth-century  style:  the  so-called  style 
pittoresque. 

Two  factors  led  to  this  sudden  development. 
Firstly  the  creation  of  the  so-called  'Trianon  de 
Porcclaine'  (in  reality  it  was  of  faience)  by  Louis 
XIV  in  1 670-1  coinciding  more  or  less  with  the 
interest  awakened  by  the  first  arrivals  in  Europe 
of  Chinese  porcelain  in  bulk,  brought  faience 
into  fashion.  Secondly,  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  Louis  XIV's  war  policy,  leading  to 
the  compulsory  melting  down  for  specie  of 
almost  all  gold  and  silver  plate  in  the  country  in 
1688  and  again  in  1709,  created  a  huge  demand 
for  faience  tableware  amongst  the  nobility. 
Prices  rose  and  a  number  of  faience  factories 
sprang  up.  Later  in  the  century  a  similar  attempt 
to  finance  the  Seven  Years  War  provided  fur- 
ther economic  stimulus  to  the  industry. 

When  Richard  Glot  drew  up  his  protest  against 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff"  against  English  pottery, 
resulting  from  the  commercial  treaty  negotiated 
by  Vergennes  with  England,  he  was  able  to  list 
between  two  hundred  and  thirty  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  faience  factories  then  active  in 
France,  employing  upwards  of  thirty-two  thous- 
and workpeople.  A  large  number  of  these  fac- 
tories were  concerned  only  with  the  production 
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of  common  white  or  crudely  painted  faience  for 
domestic  use  without  any  aesthetic  pretensions 
at  all.  Very  little  is  known  of  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  even  when  they  produced  work  of 
high  artistic  value.  M.Tilmans  provides  histor- 
ical notices  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  fac- 
tories of  these,  though  sometimes  the  material 
available  is  so  scanty  that  it  can  be  condensed 
into  a  mere  three  lines  as  against  three  or  more 
double-column  pages  given  to  the  principal  fac- 
tories such  as  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  Marseille  or 
Moustiers.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the  lesser 
centres  were  usually  dominated  stylistically  by 
the  principal  local  factory,  indeed  many  of  the 
products  of  these  smaller  factories  are  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  the  work  of  the  parent  fac- 
tory. They  can  be  assigned  only  to  a  certain 
region.  It  is,  therefore,  on  a  regional  basis  that 
M.  Tilmans  divides  his  principal  historical 
chapter,  as  others  have  done  before  him. 

His  text  is  packed  with  information,  though 
an  occasional  statement,  such  as  the  assertion 
that  Mantegna  was  responsible  for  the  illustra- 
tions to  the  Hypnerotomachia  Polyphili,  may 
awake  a  faint  but  probably  unjustified  query  in 
the  reader's  mind  as  to  whether  all  his  less  readily 
checked  information  is  as  accurate  as  it  seems. 
There  are  pages  of  reproductions  of  identified 
marks.  This  is  a  feature  of  great  value  to  the 
amateur,  since  the  marks  on  faience  are  much 
less  readily  interpreted  than  porcelain  factory 
marks.  There  is  an  informative  chapter  on  the 
artistically  insignificant,  though  historically  in- 
teresting, Revolutionary  faience  so  greatly  prized 
by  French  collectors,  and  the  story  is  carried 
right  down  to  the  present  day,  with  a  short 
chapter  on  the  most  recent  avant-garde  pottery 
of  Picasso,  Dufy  and  other  contemporary  artist- 
potters,  and  there  are  chronological  tables 
and  a  glossary  of  terms.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  well  selected  and  excellently  repro- 
duced, especially  the  colour-plates;  for  in  the  art 
of  reproducing  ceramics,  colour  printing  seems 
to  have  achieved  a  measure  of  success  which  it 
is  far  from  attaining  in  the  reproduction  of 
paintings. 

In  his  preface  the  Honorary  Curator  of  the 
Musee  Ceramique  de  Rouen  describes  M.Tilmans's 
work  as  an  oeuvre  de  vulgarisation.  It  is  that  in  the 
best  sense,  though  it  is  perhaps  rather  too  learned 
and  too  full  of  meat  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  absolute  beginner.  To  the  reasonably  in- 
formed collector,  however,  it  should  he  of  great 
value.  Unfortunately  it  has  one  maddening 
fault.  No  thought  whatever  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book.  The  illus- 
trations are  scattered  in  large  groups  throughout 
the  text  in  an  apparently  quite  haphazard 
fashion.  Illustrations  and  text  references  never 
seem  to  come  into  any  sort  of  proximity.  As 
there  is  no  list  of  plates,  it  is  an  onerous  and  ex- 
asperating task  to  find  where  a  particular  fac- 
tory's work  is  reproduced.  Furthermore,  the 
pages  on  which  the  plates  appear  are  unnum- 
bered, but  are  counted  in  the  numeration  of  the 
text  pages.  Thus,  although  there  is  an  index 
(that  feature  so  rarely  found  in  even  the  most 
scholarly  French  books),  it  is  rendered  almost 
unusable.  And -a  further  fault -the  Bibliographic 
Sommaire  omits  the  essential  information  of  the 


date  of  publication  of  any  of  the  works  listed. 
To  demand  such  information  is  not  merely 
pedantic.  It  enables  the  reader  to  form  some 
opinion  on  how  up-to-date  the  information  in 
a  book  is  likely  to  be,  an  important  point  with  a 
subject  which  is  under  increasingly  intensive 
study  today.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  useful,  at- 
tractively produced  and  valuable  a  work  on  an 
important  subject  should  be  marred  by  faults  so 
gross  as  these,  which  a  little  thought  by  author 
or  publisher  could  easily  have  avoided. -F.J.  13.  W. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  MASTERPIECES: 
I.  Fra  Angelico.  II.  Giotto.  III.  Rem- 
brandt: Plates  by  Anmbale  Belli:  (London: 
Hamish    Hamilton    and    Amiot  Dumont. 

/J3  3s.  net  each) 

THESE  lavishly  produced  volumes  arc  the 
first  in  the  series.  The  Gallery  of  Master- 
pieces. Each  one  containing  a  brief,  unsigned 
biographical  introduction,  a  select  bibliography 
and  some  twenty-nine  colour-plates.  The  list  of 
plates  forms  a  catalogue  with  dimensions,  bib- 
liography and,  in  the  case  of  the  Rembrandt 
volume,  account  of  provenance.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  Giotto  should  be  illustrated 
solely  from  the  frescoes  in  the  upper  church  at 
Assisi  which  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  works  of 
highly  disputable  authorship.  No  word  is  said 
of  this  most  complicated  question  of  attribution 
in  the  introduction,  though  the  catalogue  is 
cautious  in  doing  110  more  than  attributing  the 
paintings  to  Giotto.  One  has  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  two  hands  have  been  at  work, 
neither  knowing  quite  what  the  other  was  doing. 
The  raison  d'etre  for  the  series  is  the  quality  of 
the  reproductions,  and  it  is  the  plates,  not  the 
text,  that  demand  our  attention.  They  are  pic- 
ture-books of  very  fine  quality  and  have  been 
produced  with  obvious  care.  The  large  size  of 
the  plates,  some  of  which  extend  over  two  pages, 
makes  possible  greater  accuracy  of  reproduction 
than  is  usual  in  publications  of  this  kind;  indeed, 
some  of  the  details  are  little  smaller  than  the 
originals. 

The  illustrations  to  the  Fra  Angelico  volume 
are  principally  chosen  from  the  Museo  di  San 
Marco  in  Florence,  and  many  are  of  pictures 
w  idely  believed  to  be  by  Zanobi  Strozzi.  On 
the  whole,  the  details  are  much  better  than  the 
reproductions  of  complete  pictures,  as  is  revealed 
in  a  comparison  between  The  Last  judgement 
(Museo  di  San  Marco)  and  the  enchanting  de- 
tails from  it.  In  the  complete  picture  the  little 
circle  of  Saints  in  Paradise  is  smudgy  with  red 
lines  round  the  faces:  this  plate  is  about  a  quarter 
the  size  of  the  original.  The  detail  of  this  part  of 
the  picture  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  original 
and  its  crisp  freshness  of  colour  is  entirely  con- 
vincing. On  the  other  hand,  the  nearer  in  size 
the  reproduction  is  to  the  original,  the  more 
the  subtle  variations  111  tone  matter.  Whereas  the 
head  of  St.  Dominic  from  the  Uffizi  Coronation 
oj  the  I  'irgin  is  beautifully  and  faithfully  repro- 
duced, the  detail  of  a  female  saint  has  unfortun- 
ately rouged  cheeks.  Particular  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  Saints  (Museo  di  San  Marco)  and 
the  detail  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  from  the 


Descent  from  the  Cross  (Museo  di  San  Marco), 
both  of  which  are  excellent.  The  volume  de- 
voted to  Giotto  is  of  more  even  quality,  and  the 
colours,  especially  the  blue  of  the  skies  and 
the  characteristic  reddish  brown,  are  faithfully 
reproduced.  Perhaps  the  buildings  in  St.  Francis 
breaks  with  his  Father  are  too  roseate  a  shade  pf 
pink,  but  otherwise  the  volume  is  satisfactory. 
For  all  that  can  be  said  against  attributing  these 
works  to  Giotto,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a 
pleasant  change  to  see  the  emphasis  shifted  from 
a  dry  academic  angle  to  one  that  is  entirely 
aesthetic.  Whoever  painted  them,  these  arc 
among  the  loveliest  of  trecento  frescoes.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  much  wiser  to  re- 
produce the  frescoes  in  the  Arena  chapel  at 
Padua. 

The  third  volume,  devoted  to  Rembrandt,  is 
probably  the  most  successful.  The  majority  of 
the  pictures  reproduced  are  chosen  from  the 
Rijksmuseum,  the  Maritshuis  and  the  Louvre. 
The  selection  is  personal  but  satisfactory  in  that 
it  demonstrates  the  main  phases  of  Rembrandt's 
development  from  the  enchanting  Self  Portrait 
in  a  steel  gorget,  painted  in  about  1629,  to  the 
last  self-portrait,  painted  forty  years  later.  Even 
The  Night  Watch  is  faithfully  reproduced,  though 
the  detail  of  the  girl  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  Particular  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (Maritshuis),  The 
Landscape  with  a  Stone  Bridge  (Rijksmuseum), 
Christ  atEmmaus  (Louvre)  and  the  Two  Negroes 
( Maritshuis).- H.H. 

L'ART  PORTUGAIS.  ARCHITECTURE, 
SCULPTURE  ET  PEINTURE:  By  Rey- 
naldo  dos  Santos:  Editions  d'histoire  et  d'art: 
(Paris:  Librairie  Plon,  1953.  112  pp.,  132  Pis. 
in  heliogravure,  4  col.-pls.  2,250  frs.) 

SENHOR  REYNALDO  DOS  SANTOS, 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  of  Portugal  and  a  well-known  surgeon,  has 
just  published  a  general  survey  of  Portuguese 
art,  the  first  to  appear  on  this  subject.  The 
authority  of  the  author  on  all  that  concerns. 
Portuguese  art  is  well  known.  In  194S  and  1950 
he  published  two  magnificent  volumes  on 
Portuguese  sculpture,  and  he  has  also  published 
an  entirely  new  work,  which  appeared  in  1952, 
on  the  Manoeline  style.  The  present  copiously 
illustrated  book  is  an  important  contribution  to 
art-historical  studies. 

The  most  important  early  Christian  monu- 
ment in  Portugal,  an  example  unique  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  is  the  church  at  Montelios,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Braga,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  attributed  to  Saint  Frutuoso  (656-65),  and  is  a 
building  recalling  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia. 

Romanesque  architecture  is  brilliantly  repre- 
sented in  Portugal  by  about  two  hundred  monu- 
ments, the  style  having  been  imported  into  the 
country  by  monks  of  the  Cluniac  and  Cistercian 
orders.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Braga,  Coi'mbra,  Lisbon  and  Evora,  the 
last  being  crowned  by  a  fine  lantern  tower.  The 
church  of  the  Templars  at  Tomar  must  also  be 
mentioned. 

In  the  Gothic  period,  the  Cistercian  monas- 
tery of  Alcobaca,  the  plan  of  which  is  derived 
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from  Clairvaux,  contains  a  church  which  has 
long  been  considered  as  the  purest  and  most 
majestic  of  all  those  built  by  Cistercian  monks  in 
Europe.  While  in  many  of  its  details  the  monas- 
tery of  Batalha  reminds  one  of  English  Gothic. 

The  Manoeline  style,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
King  Manoel  (1495-1521),  is  the  most  original 
creation  of  Portuguese  art.  '  It  is  so  closely 
linked,'  says  Senhor  dos  Santos,  'to  the  glory  and 
prosperity  which  followed  upon  the  great  feats 
of  navigation  at  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury that  one  could  call  it  the  "style  of  the  mari- 
time discoveries".'  The  author  has  discovered 
who  were  the  great  masters  of  this  art  and  he 
succeeds  in  characterizing  their  works.  The 
principal  names  are  Boytac,  Mateus  Fernandes 
and  the  two  brothers  Arruda,  Diego  and  Fran- 
cisco, and  among  the  most  important  works  of 
these  last  must  be  cited  the  famous  monastery  of 
the  Jcronimos  at  Belem,  the  monumental  gate 
and  the  cloister  of  Batalha  and  the  nave  at 
Tomar,  grafted  on  to  the  circular  church  of  the 
Templars. 

Renaissance  art  was  carried  into  Portugal  by 
French  sculptors:  Nicolas  Chanterene,  Hodart 
and  Jean,  of  Rouen.  The  most  important  archi- 
tect of  the  third  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury was  Afonso  Alvarez,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
beautiful  Cathedrals  of  Leiria  and  Portalegre, 
with  their  sober  lines  and  fine  proportions. 
Portuguese  baroque  art  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury tends  rather  to  the  austere.  In  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  due  to  the  wealth  and  the  taste  for 
the  magnificent  of  King  John  V,  architecture 
reached  a  high  point  of  splendour  and  display: 
the  monastery  of  Mafra,  for  instance,  built  be- 
tween 1717  and  1730  by  Frcderico  Ludwig  (or 
Ludovice),  an  architect  of  German  origin,  was 
conceived  with  the  ambitious  plan  of  rivalling 
the  Escorial. 

Senhor  dos  Santos  has  revealed  to  us  the  fe- 
cundity of  Portuguese  sculpture  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  golden  age  seems  to  have  been  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  with  the  celebrated  tombs 
of  Pedro  I  and  Ines  de  Castro  at  Alcobaca,  in- 
spired by  a  love  story-that  of  the  'dead  queen'- 
and  on  one  of  which  is  carved  a  Wheel  of  For- 
tune. The  French  sculptor  Nicolas  Chanterene 
carved,  between  15 18  and  1520,  the  recumbent 
figures  of  the  Kings  Afonso  Hennqucs  and  San- 
cho  I  which  are  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Coimbra. 

In  the  history  of  Portuguese  painting  the 
dominating  figure  is  that  of  Nuno  Goncalvcs. 
This  great  and  profoundly  human  artist,  author 
of  the  famous  polyptych  of  Saint  Vincent  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Lisbon,  was  the  favourite 
painter  of  King  Afonso  V,  chiefly  between  1450 
and  1467.  It  may  be  said  that  he  is  the  equal  of 
Van  Eyck  and  of  the  great  portrait  painters  of 
Flanders  and  Italy.  He  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
great  artists  of  all  time.   Ch.  B. 

IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE  a  review  will  appear 
of  the  important  Inventory  of  the  Jewels  and  Plate 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  which  Mr.  A.  J.  Collins, 
recently  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Manu- 
scripts, British  Museum,  has  worked  on  for 
many  years  (B.M.,  5  guineas). 


BOOKS  AND  THE  BELGRAVE 
LIBRARY 

In  response  to  requests  from  readers,  es- 
pecially in  some  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  world,  any  book  reviewed  on 
these  pages,  or  shown  under  '  Books 
Received',  can  be  obtained  by  post 
from  The  Bclgrave  Library,  22  Ar- 
moury Way,  London,  S.W.18 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later) 

The  Thirtieth  Volume  of  the  Walpole 
Society,  1951-52.  Vertue  Note  Books.  Vol- 
ume VI.  Oxford:  Printed  for  the  Walpole 
Society  at  the  University  Press  by  Charles 
Batey.  Issued  only  to  Subscribers. 

Gala  Performance.  A  Record  of  the 
Sadlers  Wells  Ballet  over  Twenty-Five 
Years:  Edited  by  Arnold  Haskell,  Mark  Bon- 
ham  Carter  and  Michael  Wood.  With  a 
Foreword  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Margaret. 
London:  Collins.  42s.  net. 

The  Adriatic  Sea:  By  Harry  Hodgkinson. 
London :  Jonathan  Cape.  21s.  net. 

The  Luccardi  Collection  of  Milan:  By  C'.is- 
tantino  Luccardi  and  Aurelio  Minghctti. 
Translated  into  English  by  Leslie  Wain. 
Milan:  Alfieri  eV  Lacroix. 

St.  Pius  X.  A  Pictorial  Biography:  By  Leon- 
ard von  Matt  and  Nello  Vian.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Sebastian  Bullough, 
O.P.  London:  Longmans  Green  <\  Co.  30s. 
net. 

The  Tate  Gallery  Report,  1954  55.  London: 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.  3s.  net. 

Picasso.  Fifty-five  Years  of  his  Graphic- 
Work:  By  Hans  Bolliger.  London:  Thames 
&  Hudson.  70s.  net. 

A  Century  of  British  Fabrics,  1850  1950: 
Carpets  by  J.  H.Mellor,  F.R.S.A.,  M.S.  I.  A.; 
Printed  and  Woven  Fabrics  by  Frank  Lewis; 
Wall  Papers  by  E.  A.  Entwisle.  Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex:  F.Lewis  Publishers  Ltd.       5s.  net. 

The  Game  of  Cricket.  Illustrated  by  a 
Series  of  Pictures  in  the  Museum  of  The 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club  principally 
from  the  Collection  of  the  late  Sir  Jere- 
miah Colman:  With  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  Sir  Norman  Birkett  and  Notes  on  the 
Illustrations  by  Diana  Rait  Kerr.  London: 
B.T.  Batsford  Ltd.  2>s.  net. 

English  Dolls'  Houses  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries:  By  Vivian 
Green.  London:  B.T.  Batsford  Ltd.  63s.  net. 

Woodland  Birds:  By  Phyllis  Barclay-Smith. 
With  16  colour-plates  by  Peter  Shepheard. 
Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books 
(A  King  Penguin).  5s.  net. 

Pieter  Bruegel.  The  Paintings.  Complete 
Edition:  By  F.Grossman.  London:  Phaidon 
Press.  42s.  net. 

The  National  Gallery,  1938  1954.  London: 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery. 


Nuno  Goncalves.  The  Great  Portuguese 
Painter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  His 
Altar-piece  for  the  Convent  of  St.  Vin- 
cent: By  Reynaldo  dos  Santos.  With  a  Fore- 
word by  Anthony  Blunt.  London:  Phaidon 
Press.  42s.  net. 

Canadian  Paintings  in  Hart  House:  With  a 
Foreword  by  His  Excellency,  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Vincent  Massey,  C.H.,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  Selected  and  arranged, 
with  Notes,  by  J.Russell  Harper.  Toronto, 
Canada:  Art  Committee  of  Hart  House, 
University  of  Toronto.  S3. 50  (Canadian). 

Hand  and  Machine  in  the  Country.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Rural  Industries 
Bureau.  London:  Rural  Industries  Bureau 
(35  Camp  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W.19). 
is.  6d.  net. 

Stromingen  en  Persoonlijhheden.  Een 
halve  eeuw  schilderkunst  in  nederland: 

By  A. M. Hammachen.    Amsterdam:  J.M. 
Meulenhoff.  14.90  Dutch  H. 

The  Letters  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens:  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Ruth  Saunders  Magurn. 
Harvard  University  Press.  London:  Cuniber- 
lege.  80s.  net. 

Georgian  Cabinet-makers.  Circa  1700  1800: 

By  Ralph  Edwards  and  Margaret  Jourdain.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition.  London:  Country 
Life  Ltd.  £3  3s.  net. 

Folk  Art  of  Primitive  Peoples.  Six  hundred 
decorative  motifs  in  colour,  forming  a 
survey  of  the  applied  art  of  Africa,  Asia, 
Australia  and  Oceania,  North-,  Central- 
and  South  America:  By  Helmuth  Th.Bos- 
sert.  London:  A.Zwemmer  Ltd.  Published  in 
German  by  Verlag  Ernst  Wasmuth,  Tubin- 
gen. ^3  3s.  net. 

Bird  Life  and  the  Painter:  By  R.B.Talbot 
Kelly.  London:  The  Studio  Publications.  30s. 
net. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  1956  Edition:  (din- 
piled  by  Herbert  Allen  Seaby.  F.R.N. S.,  and 
Peter  John  Seaby,  F.R.N.S.  London:  B.A. 
Seaby  Ltd.  (65  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.i).  7s.  6d.  net.  Cloth  edition,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Les  Peintres  flamands  dc  Fleurs  an  XVIT 
Siecle:  By  M.  L.  I  lairs.  Brussells:  Elsevier  S.  A. 
(26  chaussee  de  Charleroi).  495  Belgian  francs. 

Aspects  Propositions.  No.  10.  Brussels:  (68 
Champ  du  Vert  Chasseur).  Two  numbers,  40 
Belgian  francs. 

Japanese  Screen  Painting:  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  Basil  Gray.  London: 
Faber  &  Fabcr  Ltd.  (  The  Faber  Gallery  of 
Oriental  Art).  12s.  6d.  net. 

(  ezanne  (Second  Volume):  With  an  Intro- 
duction ami  Notes  by  Alan  Clutton-Brock. 
London:  faber  c\  Faber  Ltd.  (The  Faber 
Gallery).  12s.  6d.  net. 

Correction.  Roman  Silver  Coins.  Vol.  II. 
Part  I:  By  II.  A.  Seaby.  London:  B.  A. 
Seaby  Ltd.  (65  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i). 
Price  10s.  6d.  net  or  Si. so  (not  35s.  net  or 
S5.00  as  stated  in  our  January,  [956,  issue). 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 

THE  PORTUGUESE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

The  Hispanic  Society 
of  America 


WHEN  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  was  founded  in 
New  York  in  1904  by  Archer  M.Huntington,  its  pur- 
poses were  outlined  as  'the  advancement  of  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  literature  and  history'.  The 
Society  was  provided  with  a  museum  and  library,  to  which  Mr. 
Huntington  gave  his  extensive  collection  of  books,  paintings, 
sculpture  and  decorative  arts,  and  funds  with  which  to  augment 
them.  It  has  acted  as  a  publisher  of  works  on  Hispanic  art  in  every 
phase,  and  issued  in  facsimile  many  rare  books  and  manuscripts 
from  leading  collections  which  have  been  of  great  value  to  His- 
panists  everywhere.  Mr.  Huntington,  a  member  of  a  family 
which  played  a  dominant  role  in  railroad  building  and  steamship 
transportation  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a  family  widely 
known  for  its  many  patrons  ot  art  (the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library  in  California  being  one  of  its  gifts  to  the  public),  has 
shown  interests  ot  a  far-reaching  and  independent  nature.  In 
recent  years  he  founded  the  Mariners  Museum  at  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  sea,  but  his  early  activities 
were  in  the  field  of  Hispanic  studies.  Even  in  his  college  years  he 
was  specializing  in  Old  Spanish  and  Arabic,  and  as  a  young  man 
in  1892  made  the  first  of  his  many  trips  to  Spain,  journeying  by 
muleback,  stage  coach  and  on  foot,  to  gain  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  country.  His  goal  was  a  high  onc-thc  translation  of 
the  Cid,  to  which  he  gave  ten  years  of  intensive  study,  using  as 
his  original  a  rare  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  statesman, 
Alejandro  Pidal  y  Mon  of  Madrid.  His  contribution  to  Spanish 
letters  has  been  widely  recognized  in  Spain  as  elsewhere,  and  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Seville,  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  in  Madrid. 

The  nucleus  of  the  library  and  art  collections  at  the  Hispanic 
Society  is  composed  of  Mr.  Huntingdon's  personal  acquisitions 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  he  brought  to  his  home  at  Bay- 
chester.  New  York,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  Mr. 
Huntington  also  participated  actively  in  archaeological  work  in 
Spain,  and  aided  in  the  preservation  of  historic  monuments  such 
as  the  home  of  Cervantes  at  Valladolid,  and  the  Casa  del  Greco 
at  Toledo. 

The  art  collections  of  the  Society  are  extensive  in  relation  to 
Spanish  art.  but  the  Portuguese  objects  are  of  great  interest 
although  numerically  less.  Two  of  the  carved  and  inlaid  Indo- 
Portuguesc  cabinets  are  of  the  type  apparently  made  both  in 
Portugal  and  in  India  and  exported  from  Goa,  a  colony  of  resi- 
dent merchants  and  administrators  where  the  products  of  the 
East  were  gathered  together  for  the  European  markets.  Goa  was 
a  city  of  imposing  magnificence  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  and  there  were  many  Portuguese  residents  who  re- 
quired for  themselves  furnishings  ot  a  lavish  character,  which 
gave  to  the  city  the  name  ot  the  'Golden'.  How  much  was  actu- 
ally made  there  tor  the  Western  markets,  and  how  much  came 
from  the  interior,  appears  to  be  a  matter  for  further  study.  The 
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chests,  such  as  those  illustrated,  have  long  been  called  Goan,  and 
cabinet-making  in  the  European  style  seems  a  much  more  likely 
occupation  for  local  craftsmen  than  the  production  of  textiles 
and  embroideries,  which  must  have  originated  over  a  much 
wider  area. 

These  chests  on  frame,  or  chests-on-chests,  are  European 
forms  interpreted  with  Eastern  ornament.  The  intricate  inlay  of 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl  is,  however,  Moorish  in  inspiration, 
and  represents  Portuguese  contact  with  Moorish  art  on  the  Iber- 
ian peninsula,  translated  to  a  new  form  in  the  Far  East.  The  inlaid 
decoration  was  done  by  piercing  the  solid  ground,  into  which 
the  ornament,  shaped  with  a  fretsaw,  was  inserted.  Character- 
istic are  the  figural  supports  in  the  form  of  mermaids,  which  are 
seen  on  most  of  these  cabinets.  Cabinets  made  in  India  and 
Portugal  are  similar,  but  those  of  a  reddish  wood  of  the  rose- 
wood family,  and  of  teak,  or  sal,  were  probably  made  in  India. 
The  design  of"  the  inlay,  with  its  Moorish  affiliations,  is  not 
typical  of  Hindu  work  elsewhere.  The  hardware  of  gilded 
copper  or  brass  has  a  European  appearance,  with  pierced  key 
escutcheons,  drop  handles,  or  sometimes  bail  handles,  all  of 
W  estern  type.  The  lavish  use  of  nail  heads  as  a  feature  of  the  de- 
sign w  as  distinctively  Portuguese,  and  the  Hindu  cabinet-makers 
achieved  a  similar  effect  with  the  use  of  ivory  dots. 
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1.  Eighteenth-century  silver  salver,  unmarked. 

2.  Polychrome  wooden  figure  of  a  saint.  From 
Coimbra,  Eighteenth  Century. 

3.  Silver  bas-relief  of  Jose,  Prince  of  Beira, 
dated  1773,  by  Luis  Jose  de  Almeida. 

4.  Silver  ewer  and  dish,  late  Eighteenth  Century, 
mark  of  Oporto. 

5.  Silver  ewer,  Eighteenth  Century,  Lisbon 
mark,  maker  AT. 
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6  &  7-  Details  of  a  seventeenth-century  Indo-Portu- 
guese  palace  portiere. 

8.  Seventeenth-century  Indo-Portuguese  palace  por- 
tiere, silk  on  linen. 


9.  Seventeenth-century  Indo-Portuguese 
cabinet  of  mahogany,  inlaid  with  rosewood, 

ebony  and  ivory. 

10.  Detail  of  a  seventeenth-century  Indo-Portu- 
guese mahogany  cabinet,  inlaid  as  in  No.  9. 
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Textiles  in  the  collections  include  a  handsome  palace  hanging 
mbroidered  in  India,  ot  great  interest  in  showing  the  type  so 
highly  prized  in  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies. Here  in  exceptional  preservation  is  an  intricately  wrought 
floral  pattern  in  silk,  on  linen,  many  ot  the  motifs  suggesting  those 
on  Oriental  carpets,  as  well  as  on  the  painted  and  block-printed 
cottons  of  India.  Such  embroideries  have  long  been  classified  as 
Indo-Portuguese.  However,  they  have  recently  been  shown  by 
Mr. John  Irwin  to  be  solely  of  Indian  origin  ('Indo-Portuguese 
Embroideries  of  Bengal,'  The  journal  of  the  Royal  India,  Pakistan 
&  Ceylon  Society,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  2,  1952).  He  has  also  sup- 
ported the  conclusion  that  Goa,  long  thought  to  have  been  a 
centre  ot  the  crafts  in  general,  was  the  place  where  wares  for 
export  were  concentrated  rather  than  produced.  Goa  was  a  city 
of  bazaars,  a  great  trade  centre,  like  Canton  in  China.  Of  the 
many  types  ot  textiles  acquired  there  by  the  Portuguese  mer- 
chants tor  export,  examples  in  the  Hispanic  Society's  collections 
include  the  light  muslins  and  printed  cotton  fabrics  as  well  as 
this  handsome  embroidery.  From  Portugal  itselt,  there  is  a  pair 
of  white  taffeta  covers  which  is  thought  to  have  been  executed 
in  one  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  Spain.  The  design  is  clas- 
sical in  feeling  with  vignettes  of  mythological  figures,  fountains, 
trees,  insects,  animals,  vases,  held  in  a  framework  of  leaf  scrolls, 
all  worked  in  multi-coloured  silks  and  metallic  thread. 

From  an  extensive  collection  of  Iberian  silver  formed  by 
Dmitri  Schevitch  in  Paris  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  a 
number  ot  pieces  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  origin  passed  to  the 
Hispanic  Society  111  1930.  Illustrated  here  is  a  Lisbon  ewer  from 
this  group  by  the  maker  A.T.  Lisbon,  like  Oporto,  the  other 
important  centre  tor  Portuguese  silverwork,  did  not  institute  a 
regular  system  of  marking  until  the  Eighteenth  Century,  al- 
though the  craft  was  an  old  one.  The  goldsmiths  occupied  a 


ii.  Seventeenth-century  Indo-Portuguese 
cabinet  of  redwood,  inlaid  with  ivory, 
ebony  and  mother-of-pearl. 
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definite  quarter  in  Lisbon  as  early  as  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
Guild  regulations  existed  from  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  from 
Oporto  there  are  records  of  indentures  of  apprentices  from  the 
Seventeenth. 

The  Lisbon  town  mark  on  the  Hispanic  Society's  ewer  is  a 
crowned  L,  stamped  under  the  rim  near  the  flaring  spout,  next 
to  the  decoration  of  a  mask  in  relief.  There  was  no  system  of 
dating,  but  this  example,  with  pronounced  rococo  feeling, 
should  have  originated  about  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  spiral  fluting  of  the  sides  is  interrupted  by  cartouches 
enclosing  raised  acanthus  scrolls. 

A  salver,  entirely  unmarked,  and  also  from  the  Dmitri  Sche- 
vitch  Collection,  is  highly  characteristic  of  Portugal,  with  its 
deep,  radiating  flutes  and  heavily  moulded  edge.  It  somewhat 
suggests  the  design  of  some  of  a  small  group  of  Portuguese  sal- 
vers now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  which  once  be- 
longed to  Elihu  Yale,  the  seventeenth-century  merchant  after 
whom  Yale  University  was  named.  Elihu  Yale  had  many  con- 
nexions with  the  Portuguese  while  resident  in  Madras  and  as 
Governor  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  late  Seventeenth 
Century,  and  his  wife  was  of  Portuguese  descent.  On  the  tomb 
of  this  remarkable  man  at  Wrexham,  Wales,  appear  the  words: 

Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred, 
In  Afric  travelled,  and  in  Asia  wed. 

Also  in  the  collection  of  silver  at  the  Hispanic  Society  is  a  silver 


plaque  in  relief  showing  a  portrait  of  Jose,  Prince  of  Beira,  dated 
1773,  with  the  figure  in  a  medallion  surmounted  by  military 
emblems  and  enclosed  in  a  border  scroll  of  laurel  leaves.  There 
is  also  a  late-eighteenth-century  ewer  and  basin  in  classic  style 
with  the  mark  which  Oporto  used  between  1792  and  18 10.  In 
his  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America,  E.  Alfred  Jones  mentions  the 
popularity  of  shaving  sets  composed  of  ewers  and  basins,  made 
in  the  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries  chiefly  at 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum  in  Hartford  has  a  shell-shaped  bowl  and  ewer 
which  is  illustrated  by  Jones,  Plate  LXXXIII,  with  other 
examples  just  mentioned. 

When  Francis  Hill  Bigelow  wrote  his  Historic  Silver  of  the 
Colonies  and  its  Makers  (1917)  he  illustrated  a  sixteenth-century 
Portuguese  wine-cup  with  two  handles  and  a  lobed  rim,  then  in 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Theodore  Woolscy.  He  did  not  at  that  time 
know  of  the  existence  of  an  early  American  cup  of  quite  similar 
design  by  Jeremiah  Dummer  of  Boston,  now  in  the  Garvan 
Collection  at  Yale,  which  shows  such  a  pronounced  affiliation 
with  this  type  that  its  style  is  traced  to  Portugal.  That  it  was  a 
usual  type  in  Portugal  is  shown  by  a  nineteenth-century  Portu- 
guese cup  of  the  same  design  at  the  Hispanic  Society.  Boston, 
with  its  close  trade  connexions  with  Lisbon  in  the  late  Seven- 
teenth Century,  offered  its  silversmiths  a  familarity  with 
Portuguese  forms. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 

by  Helen  Comstock 


Portrait  of  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy 

A PORT  RAIT  of  a  fifteenth-century  lady 
of  rank,  which  has  proved  something  of  a 
puzzle  as  to  subject  and  school,  came  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  with  the  bequest  of 
Mary  Stillman  Harkness  in  1950.  It  was  in  the 
George  Salting  Collection  in  London  when  it 
appeared  in  an  exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery  in 
1899-1900,  and  had  formerly  been  in  the  von 
Bissing  Collection  at  The  Hague.  According  to 
an  inscription  on  the  original  frame,  the  portrait 
represented  Michelle  de  France,  first  wife  of 
Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy.  It  has  generally 
been  described  as  of  the  Flemish  School,  al- 
though a  few  have  called  it  Burgundian. 

While  suggesting,  to  a  degree,  the  striking 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  inscribed  Sybiia  Persica  la,  by 
Roger  van  der  Weyden  in  the  Rockefeller 
Collection,  it  bears  within  itself  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  life  portrait,  full  of  vivacity  and  char- 
acter, and  the  youthful  subject  in  no  way 
suggests  van  der  Weyden's  Sybila.  Furthermore, 
the  figure  is  seen  almost  in  profile,  the  costume  is 
different,  and  it  is  only  the  fact  that  the  subjects 
themselves  belong  to  the  same  epoch,  and  wear 
the  same  costume,  that  the  two  pictures  have  a 
superficial  similarity. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  identifying  the 
subject  of  the  Metropolitan's  painting  as  the 
third  wife  of  Philip  the  Good,  Isabella  of  Portu- 
gal (I397-I47I),  winch  would  prove  that  the  old 
inscription  was  at  least  in  part  correct  in  naming 
the  subject  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  The  clue 
to  identity  is  provided  by  a  seventeenth-century 
painting  which  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  it:  or 
perhaps  a  copy  of  another  version;  for  we  may 
assume  that  more  than  one  version  of  a  portrait 
of  a  person  so  important  might  originally  have 
existed.  The  seventeenth-century  clue  comes 
from  a  portrait  by  Pieter  van  Mol,  who  was 
Court  painter  to  the  Queen  of  France,  for  whom, 
or  for  some  other  patron,  he  painted  a  scries 
of  portraits  of  eminent  personages  of  the  past, 
treating  them  all  in  the  same  style,  the  figure 
placed  within  an  oval  frame  on  which  the  name 
of  the  subject  was  inscribed  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  design.  Although  the  figure  of  the  lady  in 
the  seventeenth-century  painting  is  seen  at  half- 
length,  and  the  execution  is  so  much  in  the 
manner  of  its  own  period  that  the  impression  is 
quite  altered,  it  is  still  obvious  that  the  subject  is 
the  same.  It  is  inscribed  isa  b.  DE  port,  uxo' 
PHI.BO.  dv.  h,  for  Isabella  of  Portugal,  Wife  of 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This 
painting  was  in  the  Christian  Hammer  sale  in 
Cologne  (October  5th-6th,  1894,  No.  151),  and 
is  illustrated  in  the  catalogue.  Its  present  location 
is  unrecorded. 

The  identity  of  the  Metropolitan's  panel  is 
further  established  by  a  triptych  by  the  Master 


'Portrait  of  a  Lady,'  probably  Isabella  of 
Portugal.  Portuguese  School,  Fifteenth 
Century.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


of  the  Legend  of  St.  Catherine  in  Melbourne, 
Australia,  The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  in 
the  central  panel  of  which  our  subject  appears 
with  other  members  of  the  house  of  Burgundy. 

The  painting  has  been  variously  called  a 
Flemish  or  Burgundian  work,  but  it  is  now 
thought  that  the  painting  may  have  been  exe- 
cuted before  Isabella  left  Portugal  in  1430.  Thus 
it  may  be  called  a  workof  the  Portuguese  School, 
although  the  artist  may  have  been  of  Flemish  or 
Northern  origin  working  in  Portugal.  However, 
it  lacks  the  finished  perfection  of  a  highly 
trained  Northern  master,  while  showing  North- 
ern influence,  and  may  be  by  a  Portuguese  stu- 
dent of  some  member  of  the  School  ot  Bruges. 

Isabella,  who  preceded  by  just  a  century  the 
better  known  Isabella  of  Portugal  who  became 
the  wife  of  Charles  V,  was  the  daughter  ofjoao 
I.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to 
Philip  the  Good  that  the  latter  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  She  proved  to  be  a 
person  of  exceptional  character,  having  qualities 
of  judgment  and  forcefulness,  which  she  passed 
on  to  her  son,  Charles  the  Bold.  The  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  was  active  in  political  life  and  proved 
herself  a  wise  and  competent  administrator  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  her  husband  in  Flanders.  She 
was  engaged  in  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
France  and  England  ami  was  able  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  1  )uke  of  Orleans,  who  was  a  pris- 
oner in  England  following  the  Battle  of  Agin- 
court. 

The  painting  is  a  small  one,  executed  in  tem- 
pera and  oil  on  wood,  the  measurements  being 
only  a  little  more  than  13  by  10  in. 


Holbein  Miniatures 

LATELY  added  to  the  collections  of  the 
t  Metropolitan  Museum  is  a  pair  of  minia- 
tures by  Holbein  of  William  Roper  and  his 
wife,  Margaret,  the  favourite  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Of  the  utmost  quality,  they  not 
only  represent  Holbein  at  his  best,  but  are  rare 
in  being  a  pair  of  a  husband  and  wife,  while  the 
association  with  the  More  family  gives  them 
additional  interest.  When  Holbein  first  came  to 
England  in  1526  he  brought  a  letter  from  Eras- 
mus to  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  whose  household 
Erasmus  had  lived  for  three  years.  The  well- 
known  group  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  retainers  was  under- 
taken when  Holbein  had  been  in  England  only 
a  few  months.  In  this  group  Margaret,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  a  classical  scholar,  was 
shown  seated  in  front  of  her  father  on  a  low 
stool  holding  a  book  in  her  hands:  she  also  holds 
a  book  in  the  miniature.  However,  instead  of 
being  the  happy  young  woman  shown  in  the 
group  portrait,  she  now  shows  the  imprint  of 
suffering  caused  by  her  father's  conflict  with 
Henry  VIII.  Her  husband,  who  held  .1  position 
at  Court,  being  Prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  the 
King's  Bench,  has  an  air  of  importance  and  sub- 
stance. He  w  as  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with 
the  stand  taken  by  his  father-in-law  although  he 
admired  More  greatly  and  eventually  wrote  his 
biography  as  'the  Mirrour  of  all  true  Honour 
and  Vertue'. 

The  miniatures  were  once  in  the  collection  of 
Alfred  de  Rothschild,  who  left  them  to  Almina, 
Lady  Carnarvon.  After  coining  on  the  art 
market  they  were  for  a  time  in  the  collection  <>t 
the  late  Henry  Goldman  in  New  York.  They 
were  acquired  five  years  ago  by  the  Museum 
but  only  lately  put  on  view  in  the  newly  ar- 
ranged galleries  ot  European  decorative  arts. 
They  have  been  described  at  length  by  Josephine 
L.Allen  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  (April, 
1955). 

Armchair:  Portuguese  Royal  Collection 

TH  E  handsome  carved  walnut  armchair  with 
parcel-gilt  decoration  and  its  original  cover- 
ing of  embroidered  velvet  here  seen  is  one  of  a 
pair  of  Portuguese  chairs  noted  in  the  collection 
of  French  cV  Co.,  New  York.  Examples  of 
Portuguese  furniture  in  foreign  art  galleries  are 
few  in  number,  and  while  it  is  obvious  that 
Portugal,  through  her  maritime  trade,  has  been 
a  disseminator  of  styles,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
the  precise  evidences  of  her  contribution  to 
furniture  design.  It  seems  more  than  probable 
that  her  contribution,  particularly  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Oriental  forms,  is  much  greater  than 
is  generally  realized.  Spiral  turning  seems  to 
have  been  favoured  in  Portugal  before  it 
reached  England  and  the  Northern  countries; 
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(Left)  Walnut  and  parcel-gilt  armchair,  Eighteenth  Century.  From 
the  Portuguese  Royal  Collection.  French  &  Co.  (Above)  Eigh- 
teenth-century Portuguese  embroidery  (bed-cover  detail),  silk  on 
handwoven  linen.  Josephine  Howell. 


the  'Flemish'  scroll  has  every  indication  of  being 
known  in  Portugal  before  Flanders;  the  'Span- 
ish foot'  may  very  well  have  originated  in 
Portugal,  or  have  been  used  there  before  Spain 
took  it  to  the  Netherlands;  caning  is  admittedly 
a  Portuguese  introduction  from  the  Orient;  the 
Oriental  claw-and-ball  toot  was  brought  by  the 
Portuguese  to  Western  Europe.  Lacquer  was 
another  introduction  through  Portuguese  trade. 
The  role  of  Portugal  has  been  that  of  a  dissem- 
inator, consequent  to  her  geographical  position, 
which  gave  her  many  ports  and  made  her 
people  a  race  of  great  sailors  and  navigators.  In 
her  own  arts  she  drew  from  all  sources -Moor- 
ish, Italian,  French,  Indian -and  thus  brought 
about  the  transfer  of  styles  from  one  region  to 
another. 

In  this  great  walnut  armchair  from  the  Portu- 
guese Royal  Collection  there  is  much  of  the  bar- 
oque and  only  a  little  of  the  rococo,  although  it 
is  to  be  dated  well  into  the  first  half  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Particularly  interesting  is  the 
form  of  claw-and-ball,  while  the  C-scrolled 
knee  of  the  cabriole  (a  design  known  to  New- 
port makers  in  America),  the  form  of  the 
scrolled  arm  supports,  the  stump  rear  legs,  re- 
late it  to  English  design,  while  the  shape  of  the 
upholstered  back  with  its  pierced  cresting  shows 
more  affinity  with  France.  The  claw  is  well  artic- 
ulated and  of  quite  unusual  form,  with  its  short 


talons  and  broad  webbing  stretched  across  the 
ball,  which  thereby  becomes  unusually  prom- 
inent. The  chair  has  much  that  is  original  and 
creative  rather  than  simply  imitative,  as  in  the 
well-carved  floral  pendant  across  the  front  and 
the  carved  husk  on  the  arm  support. 

Eighteenth-century 
Portuguese  Embroidery 

THERE  developed  in  Portugal  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  a  special  type  of  em- 
broidery which  is  distinctive  of  that  country, 
and  possibly  also  of  Western  Spam.  A  detail  of  a 
bed  cover  illustrated  from  the  collection  of 
Josephine  Howell  shows  the  character  of  the  de- 
sign and  the  type  of  stitch.  It  is  executed  on 
handwoven  linen  in  silk  in  tones  of  rose-red, 
deep  blue,  ivory,  and  dark  green.  The  flowers 
and  birds  are  conventionalized  and  simplified 
motifs  drawn  from  the  Indian  designs  of  the  pre- 
vious century,  and  the  characteristic  effect  is 
attained  by  a  form  of  couching  which  produces 
an  almost  geometrical  effect  in  the  development 
ot  the  design.  It  is  interesting  to  sec  the  way  in 
which  the  flower  motifs,  when  compared  with 
the  Indian,  have  been  enlarged  and  simplified 
while  keeping  the  grac  eful,  flowing  lines  of  the 
Oriental  style.  There  is  a  very  similar  eighteenth- 
century  bedspread  now  being  shown  (No.  372) 
in  the  current  London  Portuguese  exhibition. 


Joseph  Downs  Manuscript  Collection 

THERE  has  long  been  evident  to  students  of 
American  furniture  a  great  need  for  some 
central  repository  of  manuscript  material  relative 
to  American  cabinet-making.  And  since  the  late 
Joseph  Downs,  Curator  of  the  Winterthur  Mu- 
seum, at  Winterthur,  Delaware,  was  without 
question  America's  leading  scholar  in  the  study 
of  this  subject,  it  is  fitting  that  the  Museum, 
with,  we  feel  sure,  the  special  encouragement 
and  approval  of  its  founder,  Henry  F.  du  Pont, 
has  established  the  Joseph  Downs  Manuscript 
Collection  as  part  of  its  library.  This  consists  of 
seventeenth-,  eighteenth-  and  early-nineteenth- 
century  inventories,  bills,  and  other  documen- 
tary material  relating  to  American  arts  and 
artisans.  Other  subjects  on  microfilm,  making 
available  source  material  which  is  widely  scat- 
tered in  other  collections,  historical  societies  and 
museums,  have  been  added,  and  some  recent 
acquisitions  of  early  documents  arc  beginning 
to  develop  the  collection  still  further.  These 
original  records,  and  an  extensive  collection  of 
photographs,  available  to  students  at  Winter- 
thur, supplement  the  unsurpassed  collections  of 
American  furniture  and  decorative  art,  giving 
Winterthur  a  vital  role  111  the  field  of  scholar- 
ship. This  development  of  the  collection  ot 
original  records,  the  over-seeing  ot  Wintcr- 
thur's  own  publication  plans,  and  its  training  ot 
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Chinese  export  porcelain  platter,  with  Portuguese  arms  for  the  family  of  Araujo  de  Ace- 
bedo.  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis. 


students  are  part  of  an  extensive  schedule  of 
activities  presided  over  by  Director  Charles  F. 
Montgomery  which  have  already  made  a  pre- 
eminent place  for  Winterthur. 

Flemish  Triptych  for  Toledo  Museum 

A WELL-KNOWN  Flemish  masterpiece, 
The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels,  with 
figures  of  John  the  Baptist  and  John  the  Evangel- 
ist in  the  wings,  now  added  to  the  collections 
of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  comes  from  the 
Morrison  family  at  Fonthill  House,  Wiltshire. 
This  painting  has  been  made  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  works  by  an  unknown  Antwerp 
painter  of  about  the  year  1 500  whom  Dr.  Fried- 
lander  has  called  the  Master  of  the  Morrison 
Triptych.  The  painting  was  in  the  exhibition  of 
Flemish  and  Belgian  Art  held  by  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  in  1927.  In  composition  it  has 
been  inspired  by  Mending's  triptych  of  about 
1485-90  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  of 
Vienna,  known  also  in  paintings  at  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  the  Uffizi 
in  Florence.  The  triptych  now  in  Toledo  was 
painted  more  than  fifty  years  later  than  the 
Frick  Collection's  recently  acquired  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saints  and  a  Carthusian  Donor,  by  Jan 
van  Eyck  and  Petrus  Christus,  and  is  interesting 
in  showing  the  developments  in  Flemish  paint- 
ing in  half  a  century.  Superficially  they  appear 
slight;  the  types,  forms,  and  accessories  are  much 
the  same,  but  a  greater  diffuseness  has  entered  in; 
the  concern  with  architectural  detail  is  greater; 
the  figures  show  less  of  the  angularity  of  Gothic 
sculpture;  there  is  greater  ease  of  movement,  and 
sweetness  has  taken  the  place  of  the  unearthly 
detachment  of  van  Eyck's  saints  and  madonnas. 
The  prosperity  and  opulence  of  Antwerp,  which 
was  then  experiencing  a  period  of  development 
through  foreign  trade,  has  called  into  being  an 
art  which  takes  pleasure  in  fine  textures  and  rich 
effects  of  architecture,  silks  and  velvets  and  vistas 
of  noble  castles -all  to-be  seen,  it  is  true,  in  the 
work  of  the  Bruges  masters  of  earlier  years,  but 
now  dominating  in  their  emphasis  on  worldly 
magnificence. 

Chinese  Export  Porcelain: 
Portuguese  Arms 

FR  O  M  the  extensive  collection  of  Chinese 
export  porcelain  formed  by  the  late  Helena 
Woolworth  McCann  of  New  York,  a  group  of 
one  hundred  pieces  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  City  Art  Museum,  St. Louis. 
Larger  sections  of  this  great  collection  of  several 
thousand  examples  have  for  some  years  been  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston.  The  Wingfield  Foundation, 
formed  by  the  children  of  Mrs.  McCann,  have 
made  the  presentation  of  a  section  of  the  Mc- 
Cann Collection  to  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  McCann  was 
interested  in  securing  all  types  of  wares  made 
for  the  European  and  American  markets  and 
also  for  the  other  Oriental  countries  to  which 
the  Chinese  potters  sent  their  wares.  Since  the 
collecting  of  Chinese  export  porcelain  in  Amer- 
ica has,  in  the  past,  been  limited  largely  to  pieces 
with  American  association,  Mrs.  McCann's  in- 
fluence was  great  in  stimulating  an  interest  in 
the  collection  of  the  many  beautifully  decorated 


pieces  made  for  the  European  market  which  is 
now  evident  here. 

Pieces  made  for  English,  Scottish,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  Danish  and  American  families  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  in  St.  Louis.  There  are 
groups  of  services  made  for  three  Portuguese 
families,  Araujo  de  Acebedo,  Saldanha  de  Al- 
buquerque and  Sylveira.  The  first  centres  the 
arms  of  the  family  supported  by  cupids  holding 
a  coronet  and  has  a  border  design  showing 
miniature  landscape  scenes  with  figures,  as  well 
as  animal  and  bird  groups,  enclosed  in  scrolled 
borders,  the  subjects  being  painted  in  the  Chi- 
nese style.  An  inner  border  with  a  diaper  pattern 
suggests  Portuguese  inlay  and  is  in  the  Western 
manner. 

The  set  for  the  Saldanha  family  is  most  elab- 
orate with  an  all-over  design  composed  of 
European  festoons  of  flowers  and  landscape 
vignettes  in  the  outer  border,  while  the  centres 
are  dotted  with  animals,  plants,  fish,  vegetables, 
birds,  treated  like  Chinese  emblems.  There  is  an 
inner  circle  formed  by  a  floral  wreath  of  purely 
European  design,  the  whole  producing  an  al- 
most even  balance  of  Oriental  and  Western 
motifs.  The  porcelain  in  the  third  group,  with 
the  arms,  crest  and  motto  of  the  Sylveira  family, 
is  the  most  European  of  them  all,  with  a  border 
of  leaves  on  a  dotted  ground.  All  were  made  for 
the  Portuguese  market  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

As  would  be  expected  from  such  inveterate 
traders  in  the  Far  East,  the  Portuguese  had  a 
great  appreciation  for  Chinese  porcelain.  In  the 
palace  at  Lisbon,  winch  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  were  large  covered  urns  of 
Chinese  porcelain  which  were  used  to  flank  the 
steps  of  its  great  staircase. 


The  Cadaval  Silver  Toilet  Set 

IN  the  reign  of  King  Joao  V  of  Portugal 
(1706-50),  both  France  and  England  were 
called  upon  to  supply  many  articles  of  luxury  for 
a  Court  which  was  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  still 
prosperous  trade  with  the  Far  East  and  wealth 
from  gold-mines  in  South  America.  English 
furniture  of  the  finest  quality  was  made  for  ex- 
port to  Portugal,  such  as  the  gold  gesso  cabinet 
illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  (R.  W.  Symonds, 
'A  Royal  Scrutoirc,  English  Furniture  in  Portu- 
gal', August,  1940).  This  elaborate  piece  indicates 
the  richness  of  the  interior  furnishings  of  the 
palaces  built  by  Italian  and  German  architects 
for  the  Court  at  Lisbon.  The  great  nobles  emu- 
lated the  King  in  extending  their  patronage 
abroad.  An  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  Detroit 
Institute's  silver  toilet  service  made  in  Paris  for 
Don  Jaime,  third  Duke  of  Cadaval,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  second  marriage  in  1739.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Portugal  still  treasures  many  fine 
examples  of  Paris  silver,  so  that  when  an  exhibi- 
tion of  French  art  in  Portugal  was  held  in  Lisbon 
in  1934  no  fewer  than  three  toile.  sets  were 
shown,  having  comedown  in  Portuguese  families, 
while  France  lacks  even  one  example  of  a  com- 
plete service. 

In  noting  in  this  department  the  addition  ot 
the  Cadaval  set  to  the  Elizabeth  Parke  Firestone 
Collection  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  a  few 
years  ago,  a  ewer  and  basin  from  the  service  of 
nineteen  pieces  were  illustrated  in  The  Connois- 
seur (Vol. CXXXIII,  No.  538,  page  292).  The 
Cadaval  service  has  been  made  the  subject  ot 
special  study  by  Paul  L.  Grigaut,  Curator  of  Dec- 
orative Arts,  who  brought  together  some  his- 
torical notes  in  the  Art  Quarterly,  Autumn,  1953. 
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(Top)  Perfume  boxes  and  glove  tray.  By  Antoine  Lebrun.  (Centre)  Boite  a  Racines,  or 
root  box.  By  Sebastien  Igonet.  (Bottom)  Pair  of  jewel  boxes.  By  Etienne  Pollet.  All  from 
the  Cadaval  set,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


He  has  also  advanced  an  interesting  suggestion. 
Four  silversmiths  fabricated  the  set  in  1738  and 
1739,  and  although  fully  recorded,  were  not 
well-known  or  fashionable  workmen  of  their 
day.  It  seems  strange  that  the  richest  nobleman 
in  Portugal  did  not  offer  his  bride  silver  by  the 
greatest  orfevre  in  Paris,  Thomas  Germain.  It 
also  seems  strange  that  the  work  of  the  four 
chosen  suggests  the  style  of  Germain. 

The  Duke  of  Cadaval  (1684- 1749)  was  a 
member  of  a  house  of  great  importance,  allied 
with  noble  families  in  Spain  and  France.  He  was 
descended  from  Don  Alvaro,  a  younger  son  of 
the  second  Duke  of  Bragance,  and  was  minister 
to  King  Joao's  predecessor,  Pedro  II.  He  ar- 
ranged for  Joao's  marriage  with  Marianna,  sister 
of  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  when  Joao 
ascended  the  throne  in  1706.  In  1739  Don  Jaime 
took  as  his  second  wife  Princess  Henrictte  de 
Lorraine  (1722-61),  daughter  of  the  Prince  de 
Lambcsc  and  therefore  a  great  French  heiress. 

Germain  Influence 

Without  doubt  the  princess,  as  well  as  her 
bridegroom,  would  have  wished  to  have  a  silver 
toilet  set  from  the  hands  of  one  who  was  known 
throughout  Furope  for  this  speciality.  He  had 
already  made  a  service  for  Joao  and  his  queen, 
and  was  in  the  very  year  1738,  that  of  the  earliest 
marks  on  the  Cadaval  set,  engaged  in  making  a 
large  toilet  set  for  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Naples.  He  also  had  ahead  of  him  a  still  more 
important  commission,  for  the  marriage  of 
Madame  Louise-Elizabeth  de  France  and  the 
Infante  Don  Philippe  of  Spain,  who  were  also 
married  in  1739.  Here  were  sufficient  reasons  to 
prevent  Germain  from  accepting  a  further  re- 
quest. However,  it  would  seem  that  he  did  not 
refuse  entirely  to  take  part  in  the  work,  since  in 
design  it  shows  his  influence.  Might  he  not  have 
collaborated  with  sketches  or  suggestions?  This 
is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Grigaut,  and  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  four  silver- 
smiths who  collaborated,  with  one  exception, 
were  not  prominent  ones.  The  maker  of  the 
candlesticks,  Alexis  Loir,  was  the  third  of  a 
family  famous  for  the  making  of  candlesticks, 
but  the  remaining  three  were  not  among  the 
well-known  silversmiths  to  whom  such  a  com- 
mission would  have  gone  failing  the  consent  of 
Germain.  Etienne  Pollet  made  the  jewel  boxes, 
round  powder  boxes  and  two  pin  boxes.  An- 
toine Lebrun  made  the  mirror  frame,  ewer  and 
basin,  a  glove  tray  and  two  perfume  boxes; 
Sebastien  Igonet  made  a  snuffer  and  tray,  two 
brushes  and  a  small  covered  box  for  dried  roots, 
the  boite  a  racines.  On  the  base  of  the  last  is  a 
naturalistic  tracery  of  root  forms,  but  for  the 
most  part  recurrent  motifs  run  through  the  whole 
service,  showing  collaboration  and  supervision 
which  has  produced  a  completely  homogeneous 
set.  The  feeling  is  that  of  the  Regence  rather 
than  the  rococo  and  the  architectonic  quality  is 
emphasized  by  the  reeded  and  corded  mould- 
ings, the  bands  of  strapwork,  leaf  scrolls,  raised 
cabochons,  shells,  gadrooning  and  spiral  ga- 
drooning  used  with  restraint  and  a  fine  feeling 
for  the  relation  of  plain  and  decorated  surfaces. 

The  Cadaval  set  came  into  prominence  a 
little  over  twenty  years  ago  when  some  of  the 
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'  Vasco  da  Gama  made  Admiral  of  the  Indies  by  King  Manoel.'  From  a  set  of  three  Beauvais 
tapestries,  'The  Conquest  of  the  Indies'.  French  &  Co. 


pieces  were  lent  by  a  French  dealer  to  the  'Three 
French  Reigns'  exhibition  in  London  in  1933. 
It  was  also  represented  in  the  exhibition  of 
French  silver  in  Paris  in  1937  and  in  the  Art 
Treasures  exhibition  in  New  York  in  1942. 

Rubens's  Sketches 

A  N  exhibition  of  drawings  and  oil  sketches  by 
_Za  Rubens,  owned  by  museums  and  private 
collectors  in  America,  has  been  brought  to- 
gether by  the  Fogg  Museum  at  Cambridge  and 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  of  New  York. 
These  have  been  shown  first  at  the  Fogg  and 
are  now  in  the  Morgan  Library,  where  they  will 
be  on  view  until  the  end  of  April.  As  one  of  the 
great  innovators  in  baroque  painting,  Rubens 
reveals  the  full  vitality  of  his  concepts  in  the 
initial  studies  from  his  own  hand,  the  final  form 
being  worked  out  in  his  shop  under  his  direction. 
Particularly  the  oil  sketches  show  the  full  force 
of  his  daring  concepts.  The  exhibition  at  the 
Fogg  Museum  was  made  the  occasion  for  a 
symposium  devoted  to  Rubens,  with  outstand- 
ing scholars  in  the  field  taking  part. 

French  Drawings  of  Seven  Centuries 

A LOAN  exhibition  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  French  drawings  from  the  Thir- 
teenth to  the  late  Nineteenth  Century  has  been 
assembled  for  exhibition  in  four  American 
museums  by  Madame  Jacqueline  Bouchot-Sau- 
pique,  Curator  of  Drawings  at  the  Louvre,  who 
accompanied  the  exhibition  to  its  opening  in  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  last  October.  It  has 
since  been  shown  in  Minneapolis,  Detroit  and 
San  Francisco.  Although  a  great  loan  exhibition 
of  French  drawings  was  sent  here  from  France 
in  1952-3,  the  present  selection  does  not  dupli- 
cate the  former  showing.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
the  work  of  Callot,  Claude  Lorrain,  Poussin, 
Watteau  and  Fragonard,  while  of  particular 
interest  is  the  inclusion  of  drawings  by  crafts- 
men, such  as  cabmet-rmakcrs,  jewellers  and 
tapestry  designers.  The  subjects  have  been 
selected  not  only  from  French  museums  but 
from  those  of  Stockholm  and  Rotterdam,  as  well 
as  collections  in  the  United  States. 

Samuel  H.Kress  Bequest 

SAMUEL  H.  KRESS,  one  of  the  greatest 
donors  of  art  to  American  museums,  died 
on  22nd  September,  1955,  and  left  further  works 
of  art  of  great  importance  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  in  Washington  and  to  the  Kress 
Foundation,  of  which  his  brother,  Rush  H. 
Kress,  is  head.  Mr.  Kress  had  been  extremely 
generous  in  making  gifts  to  museums  all  over 
the  country,  but  the  National  Gallery  has  re- 
ceived the  greater  share  of  his  benefactions,  with 
over  six  hundred  examples  of  paintings  and 
sculpture  presented  during  his  lifetime.  There 
will  now  pass  to  the  collections  in  Washington 
further  gifts,  including  the  two  panels  A  Donor 
and  his  Wife,  by  Pctrus  Christus;  one  of  the 
Genoese  portraits  by  van  Dyck  of  a  lady  of 
the  Spinola  family;  Woman  with  Toreadors,  by 
Goya;  and  Jacob  and  Rachael  at  the  Well,  by 
Murillo.  Mr.  Kress  was  born  at  Cherry  ville,  Pa., 
in  1863,  entering  business  at  Nanticoke  in  1887, 
from  which  S.H.Kress  &  Co.  developed. 


The  Beauvais  Vasco  da  Gama 

r  I  1  HE  designs  for  the  Beauvais  tapestries,  The 
J.  Conquest  of  the  Indies,  showing  the  departure 
and  return  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  were  woven  only 
twice  at  the  Beauvais  factory.  The  artist  Laval- 
lee-Poussin  created  the  designs  for  three  panels 
and  the  set  was  first  woven  in  1785,  as  proved  by 
the  Beauvais  records.  This  set,  in  an  exception- 
ally fine  state  of  preservation,  has  for  many 
years  been  in  America,  but  it  is  rumoured  will  now 
return  to  Europe  and  to  a  private  collection  in 
Portugal.  A  second  set,  woven  for  Louis  XVI  in 
1788,  has  been  cut  into  seven  panels  with  some 
parts  entirely  lost,  and  these  fragments  have  been 
used  as  over-door  decorations  at  Compiegne. 

The  character  of  the  designs  is  highly  imagin- 
ary and  that  of  the  theatre,  as  expected  of  the 
age  that  produced  them.  Here  is  nothing  of  the 
quality  of  that  starkly  realistic  account,  the  actual 
log  of  one  of  Vasco  da  Gama's  sailors  (published 
by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1897),  who  has  left  an 
unforgettable  picture  of  the  miseries,  triumphs 
and  cruelties  of  that  epic  voyage.  Our  tapestries 
were  designed  to  please  the  taste  of  the  century 
of  silks  and  porcelain  and  they  make  gay  and 
attractive  decorations,  showing  the  mastery  in 
handling  figure  designs  which  was  well  mastered 
at  Beauvais.  This  was  apparent  from  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  when  Berain  designed  for 
Bchagle,  as  well  as  in  the  Eighteenth,  with 
Boucher  and  his  Loves  of  the  Gods  and  Huet  with 
his  Pastorals.  Boucher  proved  it  was  possible  to 


master  effects  of  open  air,  and  the  lesson  was 
well  learned,  for  it  is  apparent  here  to  a  great 
degree.  The  figures,  too,  arc  animated  and  there 
is  a  good  effect  of  pantomime,  so  that  the  figures 
tell  the  story  witli  animated  gesture. 

The  designs  show:  1.  Departure  of  Vasco  da 
Gama.  The  navigator  bows  before  King  Manoel 
the  Fortunate,  the  ruler  during  Portugal's  most 
brilliant  period  of  expansion  abroad  and  build- 
ing of  palaces  and  churches  at  home.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  the  ship  which  is  to  take  da  Gama  on  his 
voyage;  at  the  left  a  chest  is  being  packed.  This 
panel  is  signed  I ).  M.  Beauvais,  for  De  Menou, 
then  proprietor  of  the  factory.  2.  7 Vic  Return  of 
Vasco  da  Gama.  This  panel  is  almost  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  other  two  and  shows  Manoel,  Ins 
Queen  and  courtiers  at  the  seashore,  where  the 
kneeling  da  Gama  offers  a  map  of  his  travels  and 
displays  his  captives  and  treasure.  3.  Vasco  da 
Gama  made  Admiral  of  the  Indies. 

When  Manoel  died  in  1  521  the  Portuguese  had 
undisputed  supremacy  in  trade  throughout  the 
world.  Vasco  da  Gama,  following  the  example 
of  Prince  I  Ienry  the  Navigator,  and  profiting 
by  the  explorations  of  Pero  de  Covilham  and 
Bartholomeu  Diaz,  who  first  rounded  the  ('ape 
of  Good  Hope,  completed  the  foundation  of  a 
trade  empire  which  encircled  Africa  and  led  via 
Mombasa  and  Zanzibar  to  Calicut  and  Goa.  It 
was  because  of  the  success  of  the  voyage  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  that  Manoel  assumed,  in  1 500, 
the  title  of 'Lord  of  the  Conquest,  Navigation 
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'The  Departure  of  Vasco  da  Gama,'  Beauvais,  1785,  after  the  designs  of  Lavallee-Poussin. 
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and  Commerce  of  India,  Ethiopia,  Arabia  and 
Persia',  a  title  to  which  Alexander  VI  gave  his 
sanction  in  1502. 

The  John  Marshall  Phillips 
Collection  of  Silver 

THERE  is  a  collection  of  American  silver 
now  taking  form  at  the  Yale  University 
Art  Gallery,  given  by  friends  of  the  late  John 
Marshall  Phillips,  whose  untimely  death  in  1953 
has  been  an  inestimable  loss  in  relation  to  the 
study  of  American  art.  Yale  already  has  the 
Garvan  Collection  of  silver,  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  in  any  museum,  but  it  is  felt  by  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Phillips  that  his  work  can  best  be  carried 
on  by  augmenting  the  Yale  collections  still 
further.  The  Garvan  Collection,  it  is  true,  can 
grow  to  greater  proportions  through  its  own 
funds,  but  the  John  Marshall  Phillips  Memorial 
Collection  offers  further  means  of  development 
of  the  silver  collection  at  Yale.  The  pieces  which 
have  been  given  to  this  collection,  chiefly  by 
anonymous  donors,  include  examples  of  im- 
portance although  as  yet  they  are  numerically 
few.  Some  of  these  were  known  to  Mr.  Phillips, 
such  as  the  fine  chafing-dish  by  Robert  Fairchild 
of  Connecticut,  the  finest  by  a  Connecticut 
maker  known,  and  rivalling  those  by  Boston 
silversmiths,  who  were  famous  for  this  speciality. 
The  chafing-dish,  made  apparently  about  1755, 
belonged  originally  to  Dr.  William  Samuel 
Johnson,  first  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 


sity, who  was  bom  in  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
where  Fairchild  spent  part  of  his  working  career. 
There  is  also  one  of  the  finely  engraved  Dutch 
church  beakers  which  were  made  by  the  New 
York  silversmiths,  this  being  by  the  maker  with 
initials  vh,  otherwise  unidentified.  It  has  a  de- 
sign of  strapwork  enclosing  floral  bands  gener- 
ally seen  on  beakers  of  the  type,  in  both  New 
York  and  Boston,  derived  from  the  style  typical 
of  silversmiths  working  in  Amsterdam  and  The 
Hague  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  dom- 
estic beaker  was  used  as  a  Communion  cup  in 
the  Colonial  churches  of  America,  but  when 
made  specifically  for  church  use  was  several 
inches  taller  than  the  domestic  beaker. 

Also  in  the  Phillips  Collection  is  a  very  rare 
little  receptacle  on  three  cast  feet  of  scrolled  de- 
sign which  Mr.  Phillips  was  convinced  was  used 
as  a  salt,  although  no  other  like  it  is  known.  It 
has  gadrooning  around  the  base  and  a  cable 
moulding  near  the  rim,  being  an  example  of  the 
William  and  Mary  style,  its  date  of  fabrication 
about  the  year  1700  or  a  little  earlier.  In  general 
appearance  the  body  might  be  described  as  like 
a  small  tumbler,  or  straight-sided  cup  without 
handles,  but  it  is  somewhat  small  to  have  served 
as  a  drinking-vessel  and  had  it  been  intended  as 
a  dram  cup  would  have  had  handles.  Its  intended 
use  as  a  salt  seemed  to  Mr. Phillips  the  only  ex- 
planation. As  a  work  by  John  Coney,  Boston's 
great  goldsmith  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, it  has  exceptional  interest,  belonging  to  his 


early  period  and  showing  the  early  mark,  his 
initials  over  a  fleur-de-lys  in  a  heart-shaped 
punch.  It  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  famous 
Stoughton  cup  at  Harvard,  which  also  shows 
rich  gadrooning  in  a  style  which  Coney  soon 
discarded  for  plain  surfaces.  There  is  a  later  in- 
scription around  the  body  of  the  salt,  of  the 
date  173 1,  recording  that  it  had  once  belonged 
to  'Mr. Secretary  Addington'.  This  was  Isaac 
Addington,  1645-1715,  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  1692 
until  his  death.  For  Addington,  Coney  made  in 
1679  one  of  his  earliest  works  after  entering  on 
the  profession  of  a  goldsmith.  It  is  a  caudle  cup 
now  in  the  Garvan  Collection,  showing  the 
Addington  arms  and  crest  somewhat  crudely 
engraved,  and  of  great  interest  as  the  earliest 
heraldic  achievement  on  American  silver. 

Among  other  pieces  heretofore  unrecorded 
is  a  cann,  or  pyriform-shape  mug,  by  the  Boston 
silversmith,  William  Pollard,  a  probable  ap- 
prentice of  Edward  Winslow,  who  did  excellent 
work  although  only  a  few  examples  by  Pollard 
are  extant.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Anne  Poll- 
ard (whose  portrait  at  the  age  of  more  than  one 
hundred  years  belongs  to  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society),  said  to  have  been  the  first 
woman  to  arrive  among  the  settlers  of  Boston. 

A  very  fine  teapot  with  the  Welles  arms  by 
John  Potwine  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  American  globular  teapot,  made 
about  1730  for  Samuel  Welles,  1660-1731.  Its 
cover  has  the  rare  bayonet  fastening  instead  of  a 
hinge. 

New  York  silver  is  represented  in  Van  Cort- 
landt  family  pieces  by  John  Heath,  a  punch 
bowl  and  sugar  bowl,  both  with  the  arms  of  the 
family,  and  with  them  the  original  bill  from 
Heath  to  Pierre  van  Cortlandt.  The  bill  shows 
that  Heath  did  the  engraving,  which  was  not 
always  done  by  the  silversmith  himself. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  collection  will 
become,  if  not  a  large  one,  a  group  of  silver 
possessing  interest  of  a  kiud  Mr.  Phillips  himself 
would  have  appreciated  deeply,  pieces  of  the 
highest  quality,  throwing  further  light  on  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  gave  years  of  fruitful  study. 

Wadsworth's  Old  Masters 

FROM  time  to  time  it  is  agreeable  to  re- 
arrange familiar  gallery  paintings.  This 
produces  a  new  appreciation  of  the  works  con- 
cerned. The  director  of  Wadsworth  Athcneum, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  Mr. C.C.Cunningham, 
has  just  so  'rearranged'  eight  important  paintings 
from  his  collections.  They  are:  Hercules  and 
Anteus  (Tintoretto);  Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis  (Cara- 
vaggio);  St.Serapion  (Zurbaran);  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  (Claude);  St.  Catherine  (Strozzi),  re- 
cently successfully  cleaned;  Portrait  of  Mrs. Fort 
(Copley);  Van  Tramp's  'Shallop'  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Scheldt  (Turner);  and  finally  Whistler's 
Alone  with  the  Tide  or  Coast  of  Brittany. 


Printed  hi  Great  Britain  by  Hazell  Watson  <(■   Yiney  Ltd..  Aylesbury  and  London. 
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An  Angel 

by  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS  (Flemish,  1577-1640) 

Canvas,  5  ft.  wide      7  ft.  high.    Formerly  part  of  the  Altar-piece  'The  Raising  of  the  Cross', 
painted  for  the  Church  of  St.  Walburga,  Antwerp. 
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Volume  X  1954/55 
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famous  collections.  Over  1 0,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
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The  Pourtales  Famils  50|  X  41|  in.  By  Jean  Claude  Naigeon,  1753  L832 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  EAST  57th  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR 
YEAR  BOOK  1956 

An  outstanding  edition 

From  an  annual  volume  of  this  nature  it  is  usually  quite  easy  to 
pick  out  one  or  two  articles  for  special  mention.  The  1956 
Edition  of  The  Connoisseur  Year  Book,  however,  contains  so  much 
that  is  obviously  wor  th  a  permanent  place  on  the  bookshelf,  that 
the  choice  of  'most  interesting  feature'  depends  mainly  on  the 
reader's  own  personal  tastes  and  interests.    The  contents  include:— 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 

A  new  and  thought-provoking  study  by  denys  sutton. 

TAPESTRIES  FROM  THE  HEARST  COLLECTION 

A  survey  by  helen  comstock  of  a  group  of  notable  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance tapestries  recently  presented  to  various  American  Museums. 

CONTEMPORARY  STUDIES  OF  LORD  NELSON 

Not  all  artists  seemed  to  agree  about  Lord  Nelson's  features  :  Oliver 
warner  compares  and  contrasts  their  interpretations. 

AMERICAN  SILVER  AT  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  MUSEUM 

gregor  norman-wilcox  describes  outstanding  pieces  in  Mrs.  John 
Emerson  Marble's  collection. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OLD  DEERFIELD,  MASS. 

An  account  by  henry  n.  flint  of  his  efforts  to  save  and  restore  some  of 
Deerfield's  historic  houses. 

XVIIIth-CENTURY  PORCELAINS  IN  THE 
HARTFORD  MUSEUM 

A  detailed  account  by  charles  e.  Buckley. 

SOME  PORTUGUESE  LIBRARIES 

Descriptions  and  historical  notes  by  carlos  de  azevedo 

A  NEW-FOUND  GREENWICH  HELMET — CLAUD  BLAIR 
ENGLISH  CHURCHYARD  CARVING — FREDERICK  BURGESS 
THOMAS  HENRY  KENDALL  OF  WARWICK — DENYS  HINTON,  A.R.I.B.A. 
A  CENTURY  OF  LONDON  BOTTLES — 1580-1680 — I.  NOEL  HUME 

MARY  MOSER  MARIANNE  ZWEIG 

STOURBRIDGE  GLASS — H.  J.  HADEN 
PAGAN  BACKGROUND  TO  CHRISTIAN  PAINTING—  F.  M.  GOD  RE  Y 
and  three  detailed  descriptions  of  famous  period  homes 
CASTLE  HOWARD,  YORKSHIRE — GEOFFREY  W.  BEARD 
CASTLECOOLE,  COUNTY  FERMANAGH — r.  Charles  lines 
COTEHELE  HOUSE,  CORNWALL — Geoffrey  wills 

The  usual  exhaustive  Art  Bibliography  (for  1954-55)  is  included 
and  T.  P.  GREIG'S  survey  of  the  International  Sale-room. 

*  *  * 

The  numerous  coloured  plates  and  monochrome  photographs  are  equal  to  the  high 
standards  maintained  by  The  Connoisseur,  and  the  binding  is  of  blue  linen,  with 
gold-blocked  titling.  The  volume  measures  12"  by  y}2",  and  is  protected  by  a 
full-colour  chrome  varnished  wrapper.  It  is  available  to  subscribers  in  the 
United  States  at  $4,  a  price  which  includes  all  postal,  packaging,  and  insurance 
charges.  It  may  be  obtained  direct  by  mail  from  England,  from  The  Belgrave 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18,  England. 
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HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


BADRUTT'S  PALACE  HOTEL  A 

and 

CHESA  YEGLIA 
Restaurant 


the  rendezvous  of 
all  St.  Moritz. 


NEW:  Telepherique  to  PIZ 
NAIR,  10,000  ft.,  best  ski- 
runs  in   powder  snow  till 
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Write  to: 
Andrea  Badrutt 


Early  Spring  in 

SWITZERLAND 

RHONE  VALLEY— SIMPLON  LINE 
The  medieval  castle  with  every  modern 
comfort 

First-class  Cuisine.  Bar,  Garden,  Beach 


HOTEL 

EXCELSIOR 

>  MONTREUX 

\>£-. ,i - 

First-class.  Open  the  whole  year.  Best 

lakeside  situation.  Recommended  for 

its  comfort  and  personal  attention. 

«KAU  -  It  IVAttE  ■  PALAC  E 

LAUSANNE    -    Ouchy,  SWITZERLAND 

[ncomparable  situation  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva  in  own  extensive  grounds. 

ERNEST  SCHAERER,  MANAGER 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  •  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  shower 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  ■  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  sFr.  16, — including 
breakfast  and  service 

Telegraph:  RHONOTEL  Telephone:  32  70  40 
Teleprinter :  22  213 

General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 
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WALL  SEAT  FROM  AN  ANCIENT  TAVERN  AT  SOUTH  MOLTON 

10  feet  11  inches  X  1  foot  0  inch  X  5  feet  9|  inches 

Illustrated  in  an  article  in  The  Connoisseur  on  'Wa//  Scats  and  Settles  of  the  Early  Sixteenth  Century' 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

M.  Adams- Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W*8 

Telephone  :  Western  4623 
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A  rare  red  anchor  marked  Chelsea  figure  9  J  inches  high  in  unrestored  condition;  formerly  in  the  Burney  Collection  and  exhibited  in  the 
Cheyne  Exhibition,  1924.  This  figure  is from  the  Heilbron  Collection  of  Chelsea  porcelain  which  we  have  acquired  in  its  entirety  and  which 

is  now  exhibited  at  our  galleries. 


MEISSEN 
Height  22i  inches 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254-5  Cables:  Apoco,  WeS^^df^^ 


Represented  in  United  States  of  America  by 
J.  J.  Klejman  Gallery,  8  West  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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Marble  figure  of  a  nymph  by  Falconet. 
Height  of  figure  11£  inches. 

Illustrated  'E.  M.  Falconet'. by  Edmund  Hildebrandt. 
'Falconet'  by  Louis  Riau,  Vol.  I. 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


I,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Regent  0859,  0861 


(  M\K|  |s  II      \  Rare  and  Suhst.inii.il  Tumbler  C  up,  London,  1663 
Maker  W.N.     Weight  So/.  i6(lwt.     Height  j  inches. 


B  I  \KERS  since  i  *  i  ? 

essrs.  (  outl  s  Co. 
Strand. 


Valuations  for 
Probate,  Insurance 
and  Division 


Antique  Jew  els,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc 


WALL  STREET 


COLOURED  LITHOGRAPH,  CIRCA  1850 


27  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936  Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 
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George  III  Teapot.  Date  1806.  Maker  T.  Robins. 


George  II  Pair  Candlesticks.  Date  1742.  Maker  I.  Cornasseau. 


K  * 

1  5 


George  II  Covered  Cup.  Date  1735.  Maker  John  Eckford. 


6,  IMPERIAL  PARADE,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 
LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

Telephone  :  Central  2745. 


Established  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  City 


George  III  Teapot.  Date  1777.  Maker  Aldridge  &  Green. 


George  II  Coffee  Pot.  Date  1738.  Maker  Robert  Brown. 


JOHN  BELL  ABERDEEN 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

56-58   BRIDGE   STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone:  24828  Telegrams,  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 

and  at  BRAEMAR 


ANTIQUES  and  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  Antique  Queen  Anne  black  lacquer  Bureau  and  Bookcase  with 
double  domed  top  and  original  mirror  doors.  It  measures  40  inches 
wide  with  extreme  height  of  7  ft.  6  ins.  Period  circa  I  705. 


An  attractive  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Library  Table  with  polished  top  and  three  drawers  An  Antique  George  I  I  Mahogany  Chest  on  original  stand  with  simple  cabriole  legs.  Extreme 
on  either  side.  It  measures  4  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  39  inches  deep  and  30  inches  high.  Period  circa  I  76Q.       measurements,  width  43  inches,  depth  21 J  inches,  height  32  inches.  Period  circa  1745. 


with  contemporary  arms  in  baroque  cartouches  of  Lucy  Charlecote. 
Date:  1712      Weight.  56.60  oz.  the  pair 


ASPREY    &    COMPANY    LIMITED  1  6  5  -  1  6  9    NEW    BOND    STREET  LONDON  W  1 

VII 


Sir  Alfred  Munnings  in  his  Dedham  Studio,  April  1955 


Kempton  Park  Stables  with  Anarchist  as  the  model.        Canvas  28    •  16inches  by  Sir  Alfred  Munnings  P.P.R.A. 

Illustrated  Vol.  Ill       The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Alfred  Munnings  K.C.V.O.,  P.P.R.A. 
Another  magnificent  example  of  the  Master's  Work 


9  NEW  BOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.  1 

Hyde  Park  6282/3  Valuations,  etc. 


By  appointment.   Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Alary 


MALLETT 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 


Telephone:  Mayfair  4^27  and  6738- 


Cable^rams:  Mallettson,  London 


A  fine  Hepplewhite  commode  of  serpentine 
feet  and  shaped  under  frame,  in  highl\  figured  faded  mahogany. 
Measurements:    3  ft.  Bh in.  wide.    2  ft.  deep.    2  ft.  9  in.  high. 


A   FINE  JAMES  I  SILVER  BEAKER        LONDON  l6l8 
HEIGHT  6J   INS.        WEIGHT  9  OZS.   3  DWT. 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  SAW  i .    win  iehall  4732 


BLU  HTT 

& 

SONS 

48  Davies  Street 
Brook  Street 
I  ondon,  W.  1 


MONKl  )  B) 
Mori  Sosen 
1 747- 1 8  2 1 


E  X  H  I  B  I  T  I  O  N     OF    FINE    JAPANESE    WORKS    OF  ART 

APRIL       IITH      TO  28TH 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Very   fine   Ormolu    Gilt    Bronze   Bust   of  \ASIB  UD  DIN 
HAIDUB,    Buler  of  OUDH   (1827-37)  United  Province  of 
India.    Depicted  in  his  Crown  and  Ceremonial  robes, 
exceptional  Quality       By  GOBI.N  a  PABIS.  21  inches  hi»h. 


TD. 


CHARLES  HOWARD  ANTIQUES  L 

159  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Tel.  SLOANE  4914 


For 

FINE  PERIOD 
FURNITURE 

and 
WORKS  OF 
ART 


A  fine  carved  and 
giltwood 
Chippendale  Mirror 
with  original  plate, 
c.  1765. 
Overall  height, 

49  inches, 
width  24  inches. 


PRIVATE    AND    TRADE    BUYERS  WELCOME 
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SIR  AUGUSTUS  W.  CALLCOTT,  R.A.  1 779-1844 
Canvas  40  X  50  inches 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

PAINTINGS      AND      DRAWINGS      ()  I        ALL      SCHOOLS       AND  SUBJECTS 

BERNARD 

21     RYDER    STREET,    ST.    JAMES'S,    LOIN  DON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lttl.. 
and  Art  unit  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.  1 

(  Wear  It  allace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street         New  York  City 


PLYMOUTH  PORCELAIN 

Circa  1770 

A  jxiir  of  graceful  white  figures  representing 
•  I  WERIC  1"  and  "ASl  f '.  They  have  an 
unusual  lustrous  pearly  glaze,  and  are  very 
finely  modelled. 

Height  13^"  and  13" respectively 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 


Tel.  23223 


408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
BRADFORD  3 


Est.  1903 


I  Members  of  Tile  llrittsli    Ind./i/r  Dealers'    Issoeiation  Ltd.) 


Set  of  swell  Hepplewliitc  maliogany  chain  (one  armchaii  mid  six  <ide  chain) 
a)  fine  aualil  y  and  condition. 


By  Appointment 
Dealer-  in  Antiques  to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


\nt  ique  Spanish,  emerald  quartz,  rose  diamonds  and  white  enamel  earrings 

CAMKO  CORNER 

2 ' >   M  I  S  K  I  M   ST  R  E  E T ,   LONDON,  W.C.I 

Cloned  all  day  Saturday  lei.:   Ml  Srinii  nllll 
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TOOTH 

Established  1842 

V   BR U TON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mavfair  2920  Gables:  'INV(  )CATI<  )N,  London' 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 


Si*  EC  1 A  L,  I  ST 
MX 

BOOKCASES 


One  of  a  PAIR  fine  quality  Hepplewhite  Bookcases 
with  carved  Scroll  cornices  3  ft.  10^  in.  wide 

Several  other  Bookcases  in  stock 


The  Fight  between  Richard  Humphries  and  Samuel  Martin,  May  3rd,  1786 


by 

THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 

Signed  and  dated  1787 
Size  1 S  r\    27 \  inches 

This  fight  was  attended  by  their  R.H.  The  Prime  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York,  The  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  de  Fitzjames  and 

other  English-French  nobility. 

EXHIBITION    OF    EARLY    ENGLISH    WATERCOLOUR  DRAWINGS 

FRANK  T.  SABIN 

RICHARD  S.  SABIN  &  V.  PHILIP  SABIN 

Established  1848 

PARK   HOUSE,   RUTLAND  GATE,   KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.y 

Phone:  KEN.  4914  &  9989 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  YEAR  BOOK  1956 

An  outstanding  edition 

From  an  annual  volume  of  this  nature  ii  is  asy  to  pick  out  one  or  two  articles  for  special  mention.  The  1956  Edition  of  The 

Connoisseur  N  ear  Hook,  however,  contains  so  much  s  obviously  worth  a  permanent  place  on  the  bookshelf,  that  the  choice  of 'most  interesting 

feature'  depends  mainly  on  the  reader's  own  personal  tastes  and  interests.  The  contents  include: — 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  TOULOUSE-LAU'  SOME  PORTUGUESE  LIBRARIES 

A  new  and  thought-provoking  study  by  denys  s  Descriptions  and  historical  notes  by  carlos  de  azevedo. 

TAPESTRIES  FROM  THE  HEARST  COLLECTION 

A  survey  by  helen  comstock  of  a  group  of  notable  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance tapestries  recently  presented  to  v  arious  American  Museums. 

CONTEMPORARY  STUDIES  OF  LORD  NELSON 

Not  all  artists  seemed  to  agree  about  Lord  Nelson's  features  :  Oliver 
warner  compares  and  contrasts  their  interpretations. 

AMERICAN  SILVER  AT  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  MUSEUM 

oregor  norman-wilcox  describes  outstanding  pieces  in  Mrs.  John 
Emerson  Marble's  collection. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OLD  DEERFIELD,  MASS. 

An  account  by  henry  n.  flvnt  of  his  efforts  to  save  and  restore  some  of 
Deerfield's  historic  houses. 

XVHIth-CENTURY  PORCELAINS  IN  THE 
HARTFORD  MUSEUM 

A  detailed  account  by  Charles  e.  BUCKLEY. 

The  mono  oils  allow  ed  plates  and  monochrome  photographs  are  equal  to  the  high  standards  maintained  by  The  Connoisseur,  and  the  binding  is  of  blue  linen,  with 
gold-blocked  titling.  The  volume  measures  12"  by  g£  ",  and  is  protected  by  a  Jull-colour  chrome  varnished  wrapper.  It  is  available  to  subscribers  in  the  United  States  at 
$4,  a  price  which  includes  all  postal,  packaging,  and  insurance  charges.  It  may  be  obtained  direct  by  mail  from  England,  from  The  Be/grave  Library,  22  Armoury  IVay, 
London,  S.  W.l%,  England. 

THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY 

22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18,  England 


'Old  Carnations  and  Pinks' 


'Undoubtedly  a  book  to  possess'  illustrated 

LONDON  NEWS. 

'Beautifully  produced  and  attractively  written. 
Rory  McEwen  has  been  remarkably  successful 
in  capturing  the  endearing  character  of  these' 
modest  but  sturdy  flowers.  Will  be  of  great 
value  to  gardeners  and  breeders.'  economist. 

'A  handsome  volume,  with  the  most  exquisite 
care  given  to  detail.  The  appendices  arc 
miracles  of  information,  and  the  common 
needs  of  those  who  wish  to  grow  the  flowers 
today  are  not  overlooked.'  country  life. 

'This  erudite  dissertation  is  illustrated  with 
water-colour  drawings  by  a  young  artist,  Rory 
McEwen,  who  leaps  straightway  into  the  com- 
pany of  Ehret  and  Redoute.  Here  is  really 
creative   publishing.'   Sunday  times. 


GEORGE  RAINBIRD  LTD:  Obtainable  b  <,'/;  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.  18,  England. 


A  NEW-FOUND  GREENWICH  HELMET — claude  blair 
ENGLISH  CHURCHYARD  CARVING — Frederick  burgess 
THOMAS  HENRY  KENDALL  OF  WARWICK— denys  hinton.  a.r.i.b.a. 
A  CENTURY  OF  LONDON  BOTTLES    1580-1680— 1.  no'el  hume 
MARY  MOSER — marianne  zweig 
STOURBRIDGE  GLASS— h.  j.  haden 
PAGAN  BACKGROUND  TO  CHRISTIAN  PAINTING — f.  m.  Godfrey 

and  three  detailed  descriptions  oj  famous  period  homes 
CASTLE  HOWARD,  YORKSHIRE    Geoffrey  w.  beard 
CASTLECOOLE,  COUNTY  FERMANAGH — r.  CHARLES  lines 
COTEHELE  HOUSE,  CORNWALL — Geoffrey  wills 

The  usual  exhaustive  Art  Bibliography  {for  1954-55)  is  included 
and  T.  P.  GREIC'S  survey  of  t/ie  International  Saleroom. 


Text  by  c.  oscar  moreton.  Plates  by  rory  mcewen,  Introduction 
by  sacheverell  sitwell.  Page  si/e  131  9  inches.  Price  £3.3.0.  net. 
(U.S.A.  510.00). 
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Sheraton  Mahogany  Bookcase  8  ft.  wide,  7  ft.  II  in.  high 


HARRODS 

ANTIQU1    FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  or   The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel.  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 
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DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YOBK  21,  N.Y. 


1/ 

LAING 

TORONTO 
• 

Reynolds 
Fantin-Faloar 
Seago 
Krieghoff 
Marquet 
T is  sot 
Br  a  que 

Early  Canadian  Drawings  and 
other  important  paintings. 


Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26C-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 


Flax  man  2  i  88 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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inifrei)  Militant*  (gnttquesO 


ffltte&m  ^porcelain 


Top  :    A  Spoi  lsman,  by  J.  J.  Kandler.  c.  1745.  Height  7  inches. 
Group,  a  Mother  carrying  her  child  in  a  cradle,  a  boy  at  her  side.  c.  1745. 
I  [eight  ()  inches. 

A  Night  Watchman,  by  Kandler  &  Reinickc.  c.  ijy.].  Height  -,|  inches. 

Centre:    A  t  r;  un|ug,  \\  lih  ( hin:nstrn    dtcor alien.  <    17;;  Height  -J  inches 

A  Bottger  red  stoneware  Howl.  c.  1715.  Diameter  (>  inches. 

A  Sugar  Castor,  painted  views  and  flowers,  c  1740.  Height  inches. 

Bottom  :    A  snuff-- box,  painted   Watteau'  scenes  ;  gold  mounts,  c.  1751).  Length 
•i\  inches. 

A  teapot,  painted  harbour  scenes,  c.  1725-30.  Height  4  inches. 
A  seated  Pug  Dog,  scratc  hing  his  ear.  C.  174").  Height  2 \  inches. 

Coloured  illustrations  on  request. 


38    SOUTH     STREET,     EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Telephone  :  EASTBOURNE  780 


Cables:  ANTIQUITY.  Eastbourne 


JOHN  HALL  &  COjewellers  M  C  LTD 


Established  over  a  century 


fun  #lb  Cngliafj 
Antique  Sillier 


A  pair  of  George  II  basting 
spoons  made  in  London  by 
Charles  Jackson  in  the  year 
1727.  Weight  14-8  ozs: 
Price  upon  application. 


Telephone : 
Blackfriars  1038 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


Telegrams : 
"PEARL  Manchester' 


DUITS 


LTD. 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMHS'S,    LONDON,    S  .  W  .  i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 

him  packee  me ' 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE  PACKING  AND  SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

Overseas  Household  Removals 

Agents  in  oil  ports  of  the  World 

Head  Office: 

55  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones:  HOLborn  6623/4  &  HOLborn  4200 

Packing  Warehouse: 
77  AGINCOURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.3 
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A  very  fine  Sheraton  marquetry  roll  top  desk. 
Width  2  ft.  9  in.  Depth  i  ft.  7  in.  Height  3  ft.  7  in. 


TELEPHONE    HYDE    PARK    0444  ESTABLISHED    1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,   PICCY.  LONDON 

Members  of  The  Itritish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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THE    LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 


FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


'Cote  d'Angleterre' 

Dated  '97  Oil  Painting 

by 
Sisley 

Size  21  i  inches  by  25?  inches 


30   BRUTON    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS 


THF.  CONNOISSEUR,  April.  1956 


XXIV 


AGNEW 


JEAN  BAPTISTE  MONNOYER  (163 6- 1699) 

VASES  OF  FLOWERS  (a  pair) 
Canvas,  22 \  X  i6\  inches  each 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

tm    'RESEMBLE,  LONDON'  LOI^JOON,  I  Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  9188  and  9189 

XXV 


'The  Embankment  from  Somerset  House' 

by 

J.  O'CONNOR 
( lam  as  30  X  50  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  ifi-"  Menilxrs  nf  The  liriiisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  I.nl. 


43a    Duke   Street,    St.  James's, 

Telephone:    WHItehall  6068/9 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April.  1956 


and    13   Ryder  Street,   London,  S.W.i 

Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  P1CCY,  LONDON 

XXVI 


La  Place  de  la  Concorde 

by 

S.  LEPINE 

Canvas  14^  X  17!  inches 
( 37     13  centimetres 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke   Street,    St.    James's,   and    1/3   Ryder   Street,    London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9  TelegrafMt  Address:  NEWPIC,  P1CCT,  LONDON 

XXVII 


MANN  &  FLEMING 

(D.  S.  Mann  and  Ronald  Fleming  Ltd.)  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Regency  Centre  Table 
36  inches 


120B  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


GROsvenor  2770 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April,  1956 


XXVIII 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
HEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


An  eighteenth-century  setting  in  one  of  our  showrooms 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and  Continental  Works  of  Art, 
recognised  as  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  world 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  I'honc  London 

XXIX 


From 

a  carefully  chosen 
collection  of 
English  antiques . . 


X. 

1 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW     BOND    STREET.    W .  1 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,    Bronze,    viz.    Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 


a  Sheraton 
satinwood 
tambour  front 
writing  desk 
on  tapered  legs ;  with 
ivory  knob  handles 


i 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 

MAYfair  6622 


CLT 


Grantham  Place,  Park  lane 
(Piccadilly  end)  IV l  Grosvenor  5762 


-r-j-'*-  -a: 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO.  (MAYFAIR)  LTD. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April.  1056 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*■         P  O  R.      Q  O  O  K.  S  *  4 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

1 19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gcn  ai  d  5660  (20  lines)  Open  9-6  {inch  Sats.) 

Nearest  station  :  Tottenham  Court  Road 


XXX 


Established  1879 


G.  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lt( 


(From  South  Audley  Street) 


24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MAYfair  .W8 1  and  .1885 


Harlequin  set  of  Charles  II  Chairs,  consisting  of  8  single  ami  2  arms 


PICTURES  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE       •       WORKS  OF  ART 


MAPLE 


Walnut  Kneehole  H  riting 
Table  of  Fine  Colour 
Size  : 

2'  W"  long— 2'  6"  high—V  1Y  Jeep 


4- 


MAPLE    &    CO.    LTD.,    TOTTENHAM    COURT     ROAD.     LONDON,     W.  i 


^  M  167 


NORMAN  WEISZ 

i   Hatton  Garden, 
London,  E.C.i 

HOLBORN  I  I34 

Icon  of  the  Saviour  Blessing 
i6|  in.  high  X  15  in.  wide 


This  splendid  Iron,  a  fine  example  of  the  icon- 
painter's  art,  came  from  Imperial  Russia. 

The  intrinsic  value  and  interest  of  this  precious 
work  of  art  is  enhanced  by  the  jewels  which  adorn 
it  and  the  rare  old  Italian  renaissance  frame  in 
which  it  is  enshrined. 

The  Icon,  probably  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
represents  the  Saviour  Blessing  and  the  silver-gilt 
plate  which  covers  the  picture  with  the  exception 
of  the  hands  and  face  is  richly  embellished  with 
pearls,  diamonds,  sapphires,  rubies  and  emeralds, 
evidence  of  the  veneration  in  which  this  fine  icon 
was  formerly  held. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April,  19$6 


XXXII 


ffiaw  terw&fJu  and  Continental  c/ifrcr,  c  I (inlcdui^eA, 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Pair  of  Eighteenth  Century  Candelabra  with  seven  lights. 
Probably  Salzburg,  circa  1770.    Height  17!  ins. 

//J  o7Ye^^C7u)  oJlreefr, 

Telephone:  MAY/air  6261  &  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers1  Association  Ltd 


Engii 


18™  Century 
Carved  Marble 
and  Wood 
Chimney  |»ieees 

We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century 
and  during  this  period  we  have  acquired  a  vast 
collection  of  Antique  Works  of  Art.  Amongst 
our  stock  we  have  a  fine  selection  of  old  English 
furniture  and  specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces 
and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decor- 
ative iron  work  and  garden  ornaments  is  widely 
known. 


T.   CROWTHER   &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH  END  RD.,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

Please  Note  :  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

Branch  :   96   BROMPTON    ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 
Telephone  KEN  7388 


EARL    OF  ESSEX 
by 

PAUL  VAN  SOMKK 
(c.  1576-1621) 
On  panel  50   '  36  inches 

From  a  notable  collection 

f  urther  information  may  be  obtained  from 

M*  Adams-Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W*8 

Telephone  :  Western  4623 


Telephone : 
GROsvenor  3130 


CECIL  DAVIS  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

3  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1 

Specialists  in  Antique  English  and  Irish  Glass 


Cables:  'CRYSTALDAV 
LONDON'  (W.  Union) 


Fine  octagonal  Worcester  dish  of  the  Dr.  Wall  period,  painted  with  panels  of  flowers  within  gilt  borders,  scale  blue  ground 
and  gilt  edge,  square  mark.  15"  X  I  If",  circa  I770. 

Pair  of  oval  fluted  Worcester  dishes  of  the  same  period,  painted  with  floral  bouquet  and  designs  on  a  white  ground,  powder 
blue  and  gilt  scroll  borders,  cursive  W  marks.  9£"  x  6f ".  circa  I770. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
F I  REPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables    Pratiique,  London 


Tel.:   Kensington  07X1 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney-pieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always  pleased  to  PURCHASE  OLD 
FIREPLACES  and  FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 
of  all  types. 


A  fine  Adam  inlaid  satinwood  commode  with  bowed  front  and  concave 
Beautifully  inlaid  and  engraved  in  various  woods.  3  ft.  6  in.  wide 


ends. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April.  1956 
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WILLIAM  CLAYTON 

LTD. 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS, 
PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


Fine  carved  translucent  Pale-green  Jade  Incense  Burner, 
with  fine  carving  in  high  relief  of  key  pattern  and 
dragons,  and  with  elephant  head  handles  and  loose 
rings,  the  cover  surmounted  with  a  coiled  dragon. 
Height  on  wood  stand  7  ins.,  width  6|  ins.  Early 
Chien-lung  period.  1736-1795  A.D. 


38,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


Cables  : 
WILCLAYTON  LONDON 


Telephone  : 
WHITEHALL  I  173 


P.  D.  TROUILLEBERT 
1829-1900 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 

COI  OCNF 

{Illustrated  catohgue  flee  on  /equestl 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD. 

Members  of  The  liriiiih  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.y 

Telephone  :  Kensington  5858 


A  superb  quality  lady's  tulipwood  writing  table  of  the 
design  illustrated  in  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book,  1791-4. 


XXXVII 


(CHARLES  (  AS/M/R) 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER  IN 
THE  COUNTR} 


CASIM1R)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid. 

142    BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W.3       Tel :  Kensington  7370 

■ 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 

FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEW  I ER 


Early  Oak 
Furniture, 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers 
and  Fenders 
always 
in  stock 


ESTABLISHED  i8«fi 


THOMAS  LOVE  &  SONS 

ST.  JOHN'S  PLAGE,  PERTH 
SCOTLAND 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association  Limited 

ANTIQIJE  FURNITURE 
AND  FINE  ART  DEALERS 


Rare  Scottish,  English,  (Continental  and  Oriental 
Pottery,  (China  and  Porcelain,  tine  old  Crystal  and  Glass, 
Bronzes,  Ivories  etc. 

6'  o"  Inlaid  Sheraton  Sideboard  of  fine  colour  and  in 
mint  condition.  Circa  i  795. 

Antique  Worcester  part  Dessert  Service,  comprising: 
i(>  /dates  and  4  shaped  di  shes.  Deep  blue  border,  richly  gilt 
and  Landscape  centres.  (Circa  1790. 

Portrait  of  a  lady  in  pastels  by  Isadore  Jean  Baptisle 
A 1  agues,  1 839- 1 852. 


Grams:  Loves  Pert! 


Phone:  2226  (3  lines) 
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II V  AI'IM  >IN  I  Ml  \  1 
TO  II. M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
I  HE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FIN!'   ART  DEALERS 


A.  K.  FRANCIS 


BY  APPOIN  I  Ml  N  1 
n.llll    I   \  I  I 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED    I  820 


Oil  painting,  'Flowers  in  a  Vase',  by  (  >■  P.  Verbruggen. 
1  ()()  I  -  1  730 
( )ne  of  a  pair. 
Painted  on  canvas  size  52  X  J-3  inches   132  X  1  i<>  centimetres). 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

ri    1         w/i     1  11        ,  ,„  /  ,  i ,  ->  (  able*:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  Lond 

relephoncs:  Whitehall  5772  ami  ]2t>2  65  J' 


Telephone 
Hyde  Park  6545 
(6  lines) 


SOTHEBY  &  CO. 


Telegrams 
Abinitio,  Wesdo 
London 


34-35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

announce  the  sale  on  1st  -  2nd  MAY  1956  of 
THE  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN 

The  properly  of  SIMON  GOLDBLATT  ESQ. 


An  early  Meissen  figure  of  a 
miner  by  Georg  Fritzsche. 
5\  in.  high 

Illustrated  catalogue  (57  plates)  25s.    Plain  catalogue  3d.  post  free 


An  early  Tournai  group 
6  in.  high 


A  Bristol  figure  of  a 
shepherdess  6 \  in.  high 


When  in  Holland,  visit 


GALERIE 


G.  CRAMER 

F.STA I5I.ISHEI )  1880  IN  CASSEI 

Nil  HAGUE  (Holland) 
Javastraat  3S  •  Telephone  1  14562 


Paintings  by  Old  Masters 
Sculptures 
Vine  Works  of  Art 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you,  upon  request 
and  free  or  charge,  a  descriptive  16  page  illustrated 
booklet  to  oive  you  an  idea  of  the  standard  ol 
our  collc<  Hon 

fHE  C<  )NN<  MSM-.l  IR,  April.  1956 


Rare 
Stamps 


!l3  TEN  SHILllNCS 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE     PLEASED    TO     ADVISE     WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  ROOKE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&C0 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Phone  :  Temple  Bar  7941   (5  lines)      Grams  :  Philaiors,  Estrand.  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER.    ROOKE    &    CO.    INC..    560   FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW  YORK 

XL 


One  of  a  pair  of  Soup  Tureens.  Date:  1829  Two  of  a  Set  of  Tour  Candlesticks.  Date:  [819 

Maker:  Robert  Garrard  Makers:  f.  Craddock  and  W.  I\eid 


LONG  experience  and  unequalled  facilities  for  judicious  buying  enable 
GARRARD  &  Co.  to  maintain  one  ot  the  most  interesting  collections 
of  antique  silver,  jewellery  and  clocks  in  London. 

Here  at  '112'  there  is  much  to  attract  the  connoisseur.   Visitors  are 
always  welcome. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

(  row  n  Jewellers 

formerly  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET  •   LONDON  •   W.  1      TELEPHONE  REGENT  3021 

XII 


OMELL  GALLERIES 


22  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  S.W.I 

Whitehall  8619 

LARGE  and  VARIED 
STOCK  of 
ENGLISH  and 
CONTINENTAL 
PAINTINGS  of  the 
19th  and  20th 
centuries  always 
on  view 


An  appreciative 
audience 

by 

A.  SCHRODER 
Panel  22  x  30  inches 


LEONARD 
WYBURD 

LTD 

[Member  vf  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  l.t<t.< 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17//?  and  18//?  CENTURIES 
E  N  G  L I S  H  D  E  LET  WA  R  E 

REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATIONS 

A  small  18th  century  Welsh  oak  dresser  and  rack 

181  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Belgravia  3217 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 
FOUR  ATTRACTIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  WORK  OF  CARL  FABERGE 


Royal  blue  enamelled  perpetual  Calendar  in  the  rocaillt  style,  set  with  pearls.  Signed  l>y  the  workmaster  Mic  hael  Perchin.  Height  4,v,  inches. 

Siberian  Jade  Easter  Egg  Bonbonmcre  with  gold  mounts  enamelled  opaque  while  and  set  with  rose  diamonds  and  a  cabochon  ruby.  Signed 
by  the  workmaster  Henrik  VVigstrom.  Height  I  ;  inc  hes. 

Dull  gold  liqueur  glass  with  carved  topaz  quartz  bowl  and  set  with  four  cabochon  sapphires.  Signed  by  the  early  workmaster  Erik  Kollin. 
Height  2i  inches. 

Triangular  clock  enamelled  translucent  bleu-du-roi  over  an  engraved  sunray  field,  the  borders  enamelled  opaque  white  with  red  gold  ties  and 
the  hands  in  red  gold.  The  dial  is  set  within  a  green  and  red  gold  bezel  carved  with  a  laurel  pattern.  Signed  by  the  workmaster  Michael  Perchin. 
Height  inches. 


0  BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


A  Fine  Set  of  4  GEORGE  II  Candlesticks.  1748  by  John  Cafe 
Height:  io£  ins.  Weight:  98  ozs.  19  dwts. 


Est.  179o  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.  Tel.:  37=4 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  Ltd. 

Antique  Glass 


Engraved  tumbler,  inscribed  'TO  NELSON  THE  BRAVE  HERO  OF 
THE  NILE'  and  (reverse)  'GOD  SAVE  THE  KING'  above  the  crown 
and  cipher  G.R.  Height  4  ins.  c.  1800 

34  MARYLEBONE  HIGH  STREET,  LONDON  W.1 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


I  S|  \BI  Mil  D  i  840 


F.A.I. 


Eri<  C.  Spencer,  M.B.I-.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S. 
Rupcit  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
II    Michael  Spencer.  A  H. ICS.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

RY  ORDtR  01  W.  I    Rt.HRh.NS,  tSQ., 

SWINTON  GRANGE,  M ALTON,  YORKS. 

IMPORTANT  FOUR-DAYS  SALE 
Tuesday  I  Oth  April  to  Friday  13th  April  inclusive 
of 

I8th-Century  Furniture 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain  and  China 

Georgian  and  Modern  English  Silver 

Sporting  and  other  Oil  Paintings,  Water  Colours 

Prints  and  Engravings 

Girandoles  and  Wall  Sconces  (with  Electric  Candles 

Carpets  and  Rugs.  Glass 

Sporting  Books  and  Books  on  the  Arts 

The  above  sold  surplus  to  requirements,  owing  to  the  Demolition  of  part 
of  the  House 

Illustrated  Catalogues  (2/6  each)  on  application 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone :  c  j  1  -  2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  Sill  1  I  II  I  I)  , 

Telephone:  2120(1 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone :  ( )47_1* 

VALUATIONS   FOR  All  PURPOSES 
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The  extremely  fine  set  of  Wrought  Iron  Entrance  Gates,  Hani  Stone  Columns  and  Eagles 

from  PARNHAM,  DORSET. 
Overall  width  37  tt.  9  in.    Overall  Height  [8  ft.  6  in. 


Eagles  5  ft.  6  in.  high 


Side  Gates  6  tt.  (4  It.  opening) 


I  I  I  I  (.HAMS  K  (  AMI  1  S 
OLIVER.  GUILDFORD' 


MEMBER  "I   mi    K.A.I). A.  (PRINCIPALS:  F.  I.  i\  F.  R.  OLIVER)  ESTAHI  ism  1 1   I  Ks  I 

&t.  Catherine's  l)otise,  $)orWmoutIj  3\oat>,  (PiulMorb,  ^urrep 


I  I  I  I  I'llONI   NO.  S-l-17 

whin  c  i ( >m  1 1  5992 
'•■2S43 


George  II  Kettle  on  Stand 

made  by  Edward  Feline  in  1742. 

Capacity  3  pints. 
Height  17  inches.  Weight  51  oz. 


George  III  Waiter 

made  by  Robert  Peaston  in  1760. 
Size  19  inches  diameter 
Weight  81  oz. 


George  III  Soup  Tureen 

madebySmithandSharpin  1787. 

Capacity  3  quarts. 
Length  15  inches.  Weight  85  oz. 


LONDON : 
I  5  NORTON  FOLGATE, 

E.C.2 


X.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 


NEW  YORK : 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 


(ESTABLISHED  1912) 


CONNOISSEUR    REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Antiques  for  Export  Only.  We  specialize  in  Period  and  Victorian 
Furniture  and  Effects.  Photographs  and  price-lists  on  request.  All 
markets  supplied.  W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  Ltd.,  36  Perth  Avenue,  London, 
N.W.9. 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  C.R., 
Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.I. 


In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  ol 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House). 

Wanted.  Clocks,  Barometers  or  Orrery  by  Thomas  Tompion.  Arthur 
Leidesdorf,  125  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Luigi  Kasimir  etchings — individual  wishes  to  purchase  a  complete 
portfolio  called  'War  In  The  Dolomites — World  War  1  1916';  16 
plates;  dedicated  to  Emperor  Franz  Joseph.  Box  No.  7008. 

Large  collection  of  English  Watercolours  of  the  1 8th  and  iqth  century. 
Paintings  of  all  periods.  Trade  enquiries  invited.  Barry's,  32  Dawson 
Street,  Dublin. 

Wapiti,  Moose  and  Caribou  Heads  and  other  Big  Game  Trophies 
lor  sale.  Applv:  Hem  v  Spencer  &  Sons.  Auctioneers,  20  The  Square, 
Retford,  Notts'.  (Tel.  531/2). 


For  Sale.  Windermere  36x26  inches  by  T.  M.  Richardson.  Frame 
slightly  damaged.  Price  £')"■  Sanderson,  6  Burdon  Terrace,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Ballet  Lithographs  by  A.  E.  Chalon.  Wanted  to  purchase  portraits 
of  Marie  Taglioni  Souvenir  a" Adieu  1845;  either  singly  or  in  set  of  six. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Write  full  details  (whether  coloured, 
trimmed  or  untrimmed,  etc.)  to  Box  No.  7009. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  he  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104 
/•.'.IS 7  5ph  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  NT.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 


A.  H.  Isher  &  Son 

ANTIQUES 

ii>   Bennington  Street  .unl 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 
CHELTENHAM 

Established  1848      t  elephone  482  2 

ANTIQUE 

I  I  U  Ni  l  l  HI.  c>  Ml  I  Al.WOKK 


H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

TUDOR    HOUSE   •   BROADWAY  •  WORCS. 

I  t-leplione  :  Broadway  210S 

®Ije  moat  3mportant  &tock  of  I7tf>  &  I8tlj=tenturj»  Jfurnttitrt  in  tlje  Jfliblanbss 


Pair  of  18th  century  Mahogany  upholstered  chairs  with 
finely  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  scroll  toes. 


Also  AT 


I  2  9- I  ]\ 

(Gloucester  lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel) 


PROMENADE  •  CHELTENHAM 

I  elt*pn<  me  :  ?  <,  on 


SPECIAI  1)1  I' \l<  I  Ml  A  I  M)l<  MM  !  LIRNISI IING  AND  INDIVIDUAI  SCHEMES 
[  OR  PERIOD  HOMES  •  COMPANY  BOARD   \NI )  DININCI  ROOMS 


xi  \ 


Established  1866 


BIGGS 

"I 

MAIDENHEAD 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


William  and  Mary  bureau  bookcase  in  finely  figured  and  faded 
walnut  with  original  engraved  gilded  brass  handles  and  escut- 
cheons.   Circa  1690. 

Height  7ft.    Width  3ft  4in.    Depth  I  ft  I  I  fin. 

28,  30,  32,  HIGH  STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963.  964 
OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


SYDNEY   L.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 


Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  superb  Chinese  porcelain  Vase  decorated  with  fruiting 
branches  in  the  Famille  Rose  palette  in  Chinese  Taste. 
Ch'ien  Lung  Seal  Mark  and  Period.  I3j  inches  high. 
In  perfect  state. 

We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected 
stock  of  guaranteed  Chinese  Antiques,  and 
welcome  enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April.  iy>6 
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PORTRAIT  OF  ARCHIBALD  FLETCHER 

by 

SIR   HENRY   R  ALBURN,   R.  A. 

Size  :  30  X  25  in. 
From  the  Collection  of  Major  Sir  Jolm  Fitzgerald,  Hi. 
Archibald  Fletcher,  Advocate  at  the  Scottish  liar,  was  bom  in  1746  and  died  in  1828 

We  have  also  a  companion  painting:  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald Fletcher  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A.  Size  30  X  25  in., 
from  the  same  collection.  Mrs.  Archibald  Fletcher  was  born 
in  1770  and  died  in  1858. 

THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD- 

Painting*  and  Water  colours  by  British  Artists 
Specialists  in  liarly  Bullish   Waterco lours 
Collections  Purchased 

[48    NEW   BOND    STREET,   LONDON,   W.  1 

Established  1876  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd.  telephone:  Mayfair 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES : 
MAYFAIR  2608  g  0 
MAYFAIK  2C 66 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


A  rare,  small  sized  Queen  Anne  wing  chair  in  walnut  on  carved 
cabriole  legs,  covered  in  contemporary  tapestry,  colours  of  rose, 
blue,  green  and  gold,  the  sides  and  back  finished  in  old  gold 
velvet.  Circa  171  5. 

A  very  fine  Chippendale  tea  table  with  a  perforated  gallery  top 
on  a  carved  pilaster  and  tripod  support,  and  of  a  beautiful  colour. 
Size:  Top  2'     2'.  Height  to  top  of  gallery  2'  6\  " .  Circa  1750. 
An  elegant  oval  mirror  of  the  Adam   period.    Circa  17.Sc 
Size:  Overall  Height  4'  2"      1'  8". 

A  single  Chelsea  gold  anchor  marked  2-branch  candlestick. 
Circa  1765. 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  V.  S 
1-  I '  R  N  I  T  U  R  E 
U  P  H  OL  S  T FRY 
CURTAINS 
C   A    R    P    E    T  S 


B  U  I  L  D  1  N  G 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  Tl  O  N  S 
HEATING 
V  ALU  A  T  I  O  N S 


IN  PREPARATION 


Sixth  Edition 

MASTAI 


'S 


NATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
OF 

THE  U.S.  ART  &  ANTIQUE  TRADE 


Published  every  third  year 


Advertising  section  closing  soon 


MASTAI  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
21    East  57th  Street,  New  York  22 


T.  69 


Flaw 
Detection 


Unseen  flaws  may  cost  you  thousands  of 
pounds.  The  Hanovia  Fluorescent  Lamp 
brings  science  to  your  aid  to  give  you 
positive  immediate  detection.    It  is 
simple  to  operate,  light,  robust,  easy 
to  handle  and  quite  portable. 
From  £30.  Please  write 
for  full  details. 


HANOVIA 

Fluorescent  Crack 
Detection 

tfIA  •  SLOUGH  •  BUCKS 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  April.  1956 


ANTIQUE  SILVER  FROM  IRELAND 


Pair  Geo.  Ill  Soup  Tureens  with  liners.  London  1 8 10-1 820.  By  Craddock  Reid  &  Wm.  Fountain.  Weight  286  ozs.  Height  10  inches.  Length  overall  14  inches. 


Geo.  Ill  Oval  pierced  border  Tea  Tray.  London  1799  by  Robert  Jones.  Weight  125  ozs.  Length  }Q\  inches.  Width  18  inches 


Geo.  II  Oval  Soup  Tureen.  London  1753  b)  Wm.  Cripps. 
Weight  108  ozs.  Height  II  inches  I  ength  15  inches. 


Geo.  Ill  Tea  Urn  on  Stand.  London  1796  by  Robert  Salmon 
Weight  96  ozs.  Height  13  inches. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 


Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


LOUIS  WINE  LTD 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


O  S  COOPER 


Antique  Plate  8  Jewels, 
Snuff  Boxes  Oc 

Valuation 


Founded 
A.I).  1777 


Visitors  are 
cordially  invited 
to  inspect  our 
varied  stock 


i  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  0852 


Fine  Inkstand  by  Matthew  Boulton  1812  $460-00 


A(  Vigo  St. 
lf?7")-i937 


SALES  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION  IN  PARIS 

Me  Etienne  Ader,  Auctioneer  -  Valuer 

6,  RUE  FAVART,  PARIS 


Thursday,  March  1  5th,  195ft 
On  view  March  14th 

PAINTINGS  and  DRAWINGS 
by  J.  L.  DAVID 

Old  prints    .  Jade 
Chinese  Porcelain  and  Pottery    .  Lacquer 

OBJETS  D  ART  and  FINE  FURNITURE 
of  the  18th  Century 

SCULPTURES  by  CLODION.  PAJOU 
Rugs  Tapestries 
From  the  residence  o  f  the  Marquise  de  I. 


Saturday,  March  17th,  195ft 
On  view  March  iftth 

Belonging  to  various  amateurs. 
OLD  and  MODERN  PAINTINGS 

OBJETS  D  ART  and  FINE  FURNITURE 
of  the  18th  Century 

Furniture  Chairs 
Tapestries 


GALERIL   CHARPEINTI  BR,  76   Fg.  St.  Honorc,  PARIS 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.i  <„  ,„„ 


Banks  of  the  Loing        (j£  X  8|  inches)  A.  SISLEY — 1892 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PH  I  ASCOT! 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :   City  6474 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the     world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool.    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


HARRY  CHERMCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET  PHONE  31 156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


HENRY  HALLPIKE 

268  Kensington  High  Street,  London  WQ 

Telephone  :  Western  2132 


Ati/ique  Silver  and  Clock 


®  (pa  /*  A 


(A 


Tea  Caddy  l>y  Robert  Hennell  1780  <)<> 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.    .     Welbeck  8934 


o  s 


O  R 


117  GOWER  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.C.I 
GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Original  designs  and  replicas  faithfully  copied 
REPAIRS    ■    RENOVATIONS    ■  VALUATIONS 


C.  &  D.  O'HONOGHITE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 

12   Victoria   Parade,   TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  :  3567 


P.  H.  4.11  I  l\<*IIAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET  '  LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone :  61952 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJ  ETSD 'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


Galston  314 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  Tor  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE    DEALERS,  JEWELLERS   AND   VALUI RS 

SILVER,   CHINA,   GLASS   AND  BRIC-A-BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


opi'osm  01  in  n  s  lion  i 


in  I  piioni  5049 


HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


HOTEL  RICHEMOND,  GENEVA 

First-class      ^  Facing  lake 

New  luxury  wing  with  super-modern  apartments 
Elegant  Grill-Bar  "Le  Gentilhomme" 
Dinner-dance  every  evening 

Armleder  Family  since  1875 


HOTEL  DES  BERGUES 

GENEVA 

First  class  Hotel  in  best  situation  on  the  lake 
near  business  centre 

H.  VERDINO,  MANAGER 

Cable  Address  :  Bergueshotel    Telephone  :  (022)  326645 


BjE  AU-R  I VACJ  E-  PALACE 

LA  U  SAM  HI  E        Ouchy,  SWITZERLAND 

Incomparable  situation  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva  in  own  extensive  grounds. 

ERNEST  SCHAERER,  MANAGER 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.  100  beds.  Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.  Open  the  whole  year  round. 

Moderate  Terms. 


Early  Spring  in 

SWITZERLAND 

RHONE  VALLEY— SIMPLON  LINE 

The  medieval  castle  with  every  modern 
comfort 

First-class  Cuisine.  Bar,  Garden,  Beach 


cotton  underweai 


Don't  wear 
clammy 

Ordinary  cotton  underwear  is  non-absorbent  and 
becomes  clammy  with  perspiration. 

THE  TWO  STEEPLES 
NEW  ABSORBENT  FINISH 

makes  cotton  fabric  absorbent  in  a  similar  manner  to 
wool.  Moisture  is  dispelled  and  the  risk  ol  chills  and 
rheumatism  avoided.  Men  who  prefer  solt,  non-irritant, 
hygienic  garments  must  ask  tor 

SILTA   'B'    QUALITY  UNDERWEAR 

Super  combed  cotton  with  the  New  Absorbent  Finish. 

Singlets,  elastic  waist  Trunks  and  Jockey  Trunks  from  6/ll  each. 

€Iuo  Steeples 


fill  <  :<  >NN(  MSShl  IR,  April,  1956 


TO  H(B  MAJESTY  TNI  QUffN 

Stve  (XP^ESS 

CICARirTI  UAMUfACIUDIRS 
ASDATM  TOi*CCO  CO-  ITO. 
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£$e4l  r0i<foteMed  Irv 


The  House  of  ST4TE  @PI<ESS.    2IO  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.I. 
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Denys  Sutton 

writes  in 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

Every  week,  Denys  Sutton  contributes  a  penetrating  article  on 
current  events  in  the  Art  World.  Exhibitions,  art  sales,  price 
trends  and  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  art  connoisseur  are 
critically  discussed. 

These  articles,  together  with  others  on  Drama,  Literature  and 
many  other  topics,  regularly  supplement  the  essential  news  and 
features  of  industrial  development  and  commercial  affairs, 
which  every  business  executive  needs  to  know. 

Art  Connoisseurs  should  read 

THE   FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 
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70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone  :  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).       Telephone :  Oxford  4197 


m-i  IV:./  ?«RM 


FINE  TAPESTRIES 

SAVONNERIE 

and 

AUBUSSON  CARPETS 

NEEDLEWORK 

and 

BROCADES 

ENGLISH 

and 

FRENCH  FURNITURE 


A  section  of  a  magnificent 
French  Needlework 
Carpet.    The  background 
is  a  dual  red  colour  with 
floral  corners  and  narrow 
rope  borders  of  varying 
shades  of  red,  yellow  and 
blue.    The  main  floral 
border  is  on  a  black 
ground. 

Size  20  ft.  x  II  ft.  8  in. 
Circa  1840. 


I.    FREEMAN    &    SON  LTD. 


12  East  52nd  Street 
New  York 
Plaza  9-6900 


<£>lt)  (Cnglisl)  <5>tll)er 
<i>i)cffldti  Plate 


18  Leather  Lane 
I  iondon  E.( !.  1 
I  lolborn  4633 


Pair  George 
III  Trays 
30  inches 
wide  by 
J.  W.  Storey, 
London  1809 

354  ozs- 
Pair  3-light 
( Candelabra 
with  pair  <  >f 
matching 
Sticks  by 
Matthew 
Boulton 
Birmingham 
1807.  Weight 
of  branches 
86  ozs. 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 


Founded  in  the  year  1918  to  further  the 
interests    of   those    who    buy    and  sell 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members 
of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary 


Bank  Buildings,   16  St.  fames's  Street,  London,  S.W.  1 

TELEPHONE        Will  limit  CAIiLES    :    BRITANTIQ  LONDON 

]  HE  I  (  >NN(  HSSEUR,  April.  1956  1  VIII 


S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:   Abbey  5894 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
Carved  oak  Court  Cupboard 

with   heraldic  supporters. 

SO  in.  wide,    19  in.  deep,   47  in.  high. 


HOTSPUR 

LTD. 

14  LOWNDES  STREET,  BELCRA  Vt   SQIJARL,   I.OSDOS,    S.H.i         Telephone  :  Sloane  j6 56 


\Jom  Period  carved  mahoaani  Side  /<i/>/i'  of  linc\t  tfualiti  from 
Woodhdll  Park,  I  Icrt; 


■  ?*.;  •'•?f         '      "  si*!*-,  r          af  ■ 

i 

I.  Robert  Adam.  Ruins  of  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli,  c.1756.  Collection  Capt.  Charles  Adam  R.N.  2.  Allan  Ramsay.  Temple  0/  Venus  at  Rome  with  the 
Colosseum  in  the  distance,  on  left.  Inscribed  in  Ramsay's  hand  'Summer  1755'.  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 
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Allan  Ramsay 

and  Robert  Adam  in  Italy 


FEW  writers  have  ventured  to  speculate  on  the  possible 
infl  uence  of  Allan  Ramsay  on  Robert  Adam,  though  the 
striking  similarity  of  their  tastes  and  artistic  sensibilities  must  have 
tempted  many  to  impute  more  than  a  natural  affinity :  particularlv 
since  they  were  both  living  in  Rome  between  1755  and  1757 
when  the  Adam  style  was  conceived.  That  Robert  Adam  was  a 
close  friend  of  Allan  Ramsay  during  those  formative  years  is  now 
confirmed  by  some  of  his  recently  discovered  letters,1  written 
from  Italy  to  his  family  in  Scotland.  These  describe  the  growth 
of  this  fruitful  relationship  and  also  throw  some  new  light  on 
Ramsay's  activities  during  this,  his  second,  visit  to  Italy 

The  two  Scotsmen  were  of  course  acquainted  before  they  met 
abroad.  Their  families  belonged  to  the  same  small  circle  of 
Edinburgh  intellectuals  and  professional  folk,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  Ramsay's  early  portraits  is  that  of  Mary  Adam,  Robert's 
mother,  which  still  hangs  at  Blair  Adam  in  Fife.  Nevertheless  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  celebrated  London  portrait  painter, 
Allan  Ramsay,  paid  much  attention  to  the  struggling  young 
Edinburgh  architect,  Robert  Adam,  until  they  were  thrown 
together  at  Rome. 

Robert  Adam  crossed  to  Calais  on  the  28th  October,  1754  and 
went  post  to  Brussels  to  join  the  Hon.  Charles  Hope  (younger 
brother  to  the  second  Earl  of  Hopctoun)  with  whom  he  was  to 
make  the  Grand  Tour.  They  reached  Florence  in  time  for  the 
Carnival  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  24th  February,  [755. 
Ramsay  may  well  have  been  waiting  to  welcome  them,  for  he 
seems  to  have  left  England  in  late  July,  1 754. 

The  difference  in  temperament  which  was  to  lead,  occasion- 
ally, to  friction  between  Ramsay  and  Adam  during  the  next  three 
years,  became  immediately  apparent  in  their  choice  of  lodgings. 
The  ambitious  and  pushing  young  architect— anxious  to  cut  a 
figure  in  Society  and  make  a  reputation  among  the  travelling 
milords  who  might  later  become  his  patrons — set  himself  up 
en  prince  at  the  house  of  Madame  Guernieri  on  the  fashionable 
Spanish  Steps  and,  as  he  proudly  informed  his  sister  Betty,  'kept 
my  Chariot,  Couple  of  Servants,  my  cook  and  had  the  very  best 
appartmcnt  in  Rome'.  Allan  Ramsay,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
left  this  mondaine  quarter  of  the  city  within  a  month  of  his 
arrival,  betaking  himself  and  family  to  a  house  on  the  Viminale 
from  which,  he  told  Sir  Alexander  Dick  on  the  12th  November, 
1755,  'we  have  a  view  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of  Ancient 
Rome.  But  that  which  chiefly  recommends  the  situation  to  me 
is  its  distance  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  by  w  hich  I  .1111  enabled 
to  seclude  myself  a  good  deal  from  the  English  travellers  without 
falling  out  with  any  of  them,  and  to  preserve  the  greater  part  of 
my  time  for  painting,  drawing  and  reading,  w  hich,  were  I  living 

1  Among  tin.-  Clerk  Papers,  here  quoted  by  kind  permission  ol  Sir  John 
Clerk,  lit. 
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in  their  neighbourhood,  would  be  altogether  spent  in  dinners, 
suppers  and  jaunts.'2 

There  is,  alas,  no  record  of  what  Ramsay  thought  of  Robert 
Adam's  junketings  among  the  Roman  beau  monde,  but  his 
opinion  may  easily  be  guessed.  'Old  Mumpy',  as  Robert  called 
him,  was  decidedly  dour  and  touchy,  and  inclined  to  stand  on  his 
dignity;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  then  42  years 
old  and  of  established  reputation  so  that  he  not  unnaturally  took 
offence  at  any  hint  of  patronage  from  the  rather  bumptious  young 
architect.  Robert  Adam  was  certainly  more  successful  socially, 
which  Ramsay  must  have  found  slightly  galling,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  he,  or  at  any  rate  his  wife,  w  as  not  quite  so  enamoured 
of  their  seclusion  on  the  Viminale  as  he  professed  himself  to  be 
when  writing  to  Sir  Alexander  Dick.  According  to  Robert  Adam 
(19th  July,  1755),  the  Ramsays  were  'seeking  a  House  in  our  end 
of  the  Town,  as  the  weather  has  stopt  any  body  from  seeing  them 
for  a  great  while  past',  and  he  later  commiserated  with  Mrs. 
Ramsay — 'I'm  sure  poor  Mrs.  Ramsay  is  to  be  pity'd,  spending 
her  time  in  So  dreary  a  wav  in  this  place.  Though  she  is  of  so  good  a 
family3  her  being  wife  to  an  artist  prevents  her  being  admitted 
into  any  Company,  So  that  if  She  had  not  by  great  good  luck 
encounter'd  Mrs.  Elliot  here  who  is  a  spirited  lively  body  She 
must  have  been  extreamly  dull  not  to  say  Miserable,  as  Allan  is  .1 
Capput  Tyrannical  Body  in  his  own  House.  Besides  that  there 
can  be  nothing  more  Mortifying  than  for  a  Lady  who  is  respected 
in  her  own  Country  to  be  utterly  debarred  the  Company  of 
Genteel  people  in  others.' 

Robert  Adam  had,  of  course,  'firmly  resigned  the  ( lharacter  of 
Artist  and  assumed  that  of  Gentleman  and  Patron',  enjoying  a 
very  gratifying  success  with  the  Roman  nobility  as  a  result. 
Nevertheless  he  wearied  after  a  time  of  their  frivolous  pursuits 
and  vapid  conversation  and  gradually  began  to  form  ,1  circle  of 
more  sympathetic  though  humbler  friends  on  whom  he  came  to 
rely  for  companionship.  The  group  consisted  of  the  Ramsays,  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot,  and  the  Abbe'  Peter  Grant  (Scottish  Catholic 
Agent  111  Rome  and  a  well-known  social  butterfly  to  whom 
Robert  Adam  was  indebted  for  many  useful  introductions).  They 
were  joined,  occasionally,  by  Robert  Wood  of  Palmyra  fame, 
who  was  Ramsay's  particular  friend  and  rather  over-awed 
Robert  Adam  with  his  parade  of  learning.  This  little  circle  met 
regularly  for  supper  at  each  other's  houses  (Robert  Adam  sending 
his  Chariot  for  the  distant  Ramsays)  and  they  would  often  while 
away  the  sultry  Roman  evenings  in  long  walks  by  the  Tiber  or 

-Mrs.  Atholl  Forbes  ed.  Curiosities  of  a  Scots  Charta  Chest  1600-1800 
(Edinburgh,  tyoN),  pp.  166-167. 

3  Margaret  Lindsay,  All.m  Ramsay's  second  wife,  was  the  elder  daughter  oi 
Sir  Alexander  Lindsay  ol  Evclick.  1  ler  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  sth 
Viscount  Stormont  and  .1  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  the  great  Lord 
Chancellor,  for  whom  Robert  Ad.un  Liter  remodelled  Kenwood. 
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3.  Robert  Adam.  Ruins  of  Hadrian's  \iilaat  Tiuoli  c.  1756.  Collection  Capt.  Charles  Adam  R.N.  4.  Allan  Ramsay.  The  Colosseum.  Inscribed  in  Ramsay's 
hand  'by  AR  in  the  Coliseo  1755'.  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 


on  the  Pincio.  Eventually  Robert  had  to  confess  that  'their 
company  &  our  constant  traffick  together  makes  it  (Rome)  much 
more  agrcable  as  to  be  sure  I  should  tire  were  they  to  leave  me', 
and  in  June,  1756,  he  retracted  his  hard  words  about  the  Ramsays 
social  position  at  Rome.  His  family  had  written  to  suggest  that 
his  'being  So  much  with  Mr.  Ramsay  gave  you  too  much  the 
Artist  Air'.  Robert  retorted  with — 'That  family  have  been  on  a 
vastly  genteel  &  good  footing  with  all  the  Quality  here  &  you 
know  nothing  coud  be  genteeler  than  their  weekly  Conversazione 
where  the  whole  english  in  Town  play'd  Cards,  Drunk  Tea  &ca. 
And  as  Mrs.  Ramsay  is  of  so  good  a  family,  &  Mumpy  himself 
So  rich  they  are  no  discredite.  On  the  Contrary  I  assure  you. 
Besides  that  Ramsay  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  excellent  Company 
in  England  &  is  pretty  generally  known  &  regarded.' 

Being  the  only  artists  in  this  little  'Caledonian  Club'  Ramsay 
and  Adam  were  drawn  especially  close  together  in  spite  of  their 
differences  in  age,  temperament  and  artistic  standing  at  home.  In 
Italy  they  were  fellow  students;  for  both  had  come  abroad  to 
forge  a  new  style — Robert  Adam  to  begin  his  architectural 
studies  again  da  capo  after  his  rudimentary  training  in  Scotland: 
Allan  Ramsay  to  find  a  new  mode  in  portrait  painting  with 
which  to  outshine  Reynolds  who  had  returned  to  London  from 
Italy  in  1753.  They  shared,  in  addition,  a  taste  for  archaeological 
research:  and  indeed  Ramsay  spent  much  of  his  time  collecting 
material  for  an  essay  on  Horace's  Sabine  Villa  or  drawing  the 
remains  of  Antiquity. 

Robert  Adam  very  naturally  sought  Ramsay's  advice  on  all 
his  artistic  problems  and  projects,  and  his  letters  abound  in  refer- 
ences to  his  friend's  counsel.  He  took  Ramsay's  opinion  when 
buying  pictures.  It  was  on  Ramsay's  encouragement  and  advice 


'to  be  bold'  that  he  decided  to  set  up  as  an  architect  in  London 
instead  of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  in  conversation  with  Ramsay 
and  Wood  that  he  conceived  his  first  project  for  an  imposing 
architectural  publication  which  was  to  be  realized  some  years 
later  in  his  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Diocleriati  at  Spalato. 
In  July,  1755,  he  proposed  holding  a  conversazione  once  a  week  at 
his  appartment  for  'virtuosi  such  as  Ramsay,  Piranesi  and  others 
where  we  are  to  Chat,  to  Draw  &  be  Merry  from  6  till  10,  then 
to  eat  some  Bread  and  Cheese,  drink  a  Glass  of  wine  and  port'. 

It  was,  moreover,  to  the  elegant  refinements  of  contemporary 
French  art  that  both  Ramsay  and  Adam  turned  for  inspiration  at 
this  period.  The  sources  of  Ramsay's  later  style  have  not  yielded 
to  analysis,  though  his  debt  to  Quentin  de  la  Tour,  Pcrroncau 
and  Nattier,  combined  with  an  echo  of  the  cosmopolitan 
elegance  of  Batoni,  have  been  remarked  upon.1  In  view  of  his 
intimacy  with  Robert  Adam  it  may  now  be  suggested  that  he 
was  influenced  by  Adam's  teachers,  Charles  Louis  Clerisseau  and 
Laurent  Pecheux.  A  comparison  between  his  and  Adam's 
sketches  of  Roman  ruins  reveals  their  common  debt  to  Clerisseau 
in  this  field.6  (Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.)  That  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  out  sketching  together  is  implied  in  a  letter  from  Robert 

4  See  Alastair  Smart :  77/r  Life  and  Art  of  Allan  Ramsay  (London,  1952)  and 
Ellis  Waterhouse :  Painting  in  Britain  1530-1790  (London,  1953),  p.  1  s~- 

5  There  are  six  drawings  of  this  type  by  Ramsay  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland,  all  but  two  being  dated  175s  in  Ramsay's  hand.  (Nos.  3772, 
3773)  3774-  3775-  l0-3  ail(-l  I027-)  The  only  surviving  sketches  of  this  sort 
by  Robert  Adam  are  four  views  of  I  l.idnan's  villa  at  Tivoli.  Robert  Adam 
describes  111  his  letters  how  lie  went  to  Tivoli  to  draw  these  ruins  in  May, 
1756  and  these  four  drawings  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been 
made  at  that  tune.  The  drawings  are  at  Blair  Adam. 
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Adam  of  27th  March,  1756,  where  Ramsay  had  come  'earh  1 
the  Morning  Breakfast  with  us  (i.e.  Clerisseau  and  Adam)  &  we 
were  going  out  in  a  party  of  drawing,  but  the  Day  has  been  so 
confoundedly  windy  &  Rainy  that  we  cou'd  not  Stir  out  the 
whole  day  So  that  we  remain'd  allegramente  within  doors'. 

With  Pecheux  he  was  on  no  less  easy  and  familiar  terms  and  on 
29th  May,  1756,  Adam  remarks  that  he  had  just  'broke  through  a 
party  of  pleasure  proposed  by  the  Company  to  go  to  Monte 
Testaccio,  &  Drink  the  best  wine  1  ever  tasted  which  does  not 
in  this  Country  amount  to  a  Shilling  a  Bottle.  Messrs.  Ramsay 
Pecheux  &  Clerisseau  with  Your  Most  affectionate  Brother  com- 
posed our  Eating  Society,  &  woud  have  been  our  drinking  one 
had  I  yielded  to  temptation  in  imbracing  the  Bacchanalian  Rout 
proposed'.  Pecheux  was,  of  course,  a  very  second-rate  portrait 
painter  and  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  Ramsay  deigned  to  sit 
at  his  feet.  Nevertheless  Ramsay  may  well  have  benefited  from 
his  knowledge,  since  Pecheux  was  an  fait  with  all  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  artistic  circles  at  Rome  where  he  appears  to  have  played 
an  important  role  as  intermediary  between  the  various  cliques. 
It  may  be  worthwhile,  therefore,  to  give  here  a  brief  outline  of 
Pecheux's  career  in  the  1750's,  drawn  from  his  autobiographical 
sketch — a  valuable  but  little  known  document  which  was  un- 
fortunately published  privately  in  a  limited  edition.6 

Pecheux  arrived  at  Rome  in  1753  when  he  was  24  years  old, 
having  previously  studied  painting  rather  haphazardly  at  Lyons. 
He  came  to  Italy  armed  with  letters  of  introduction  to  Clerisseau, 
Guibal  (a  pupil  of  Raphael  Mengs)  and  to  Natoire  then  Director 
of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome.  He  called  upon  Clerisseau  first, 
who  found  him  lodgings  and  advised  him  to  avoid  the  French 
Academy  and  its  pensionnaires,  'gens  dissipes',  he  said,  'et  traitent 
leurs  etudes  avec  trop  de  distraction'.  He  received  the  same  stern 
advice  from  Guibal  who  took  him,  on  the  day  following  his 
arrival,  to  the  studio  of  Mengs  where  Pecheux  was  overcome  by 
what  he  saw.  'Je  dois  avouer,'  he  wrote,  'que  les  ouvrages  que 
j'y  vis,  me  frapperent  et  qu'ils  me  donnerent  une  idee  de  l'art, 
toutte  autre  que  celle  que  j'avais  eue  jusqu'alors.  Je  me  representay 
les  ouvrages  qui  m'avoient  fait  tant  de  plaisir  autre  fois,  (et)  ils  me 
parurcnt  des  simples  ebauches  en  comparaison  de  ce  que  je 
voyois'.7  Unfortunately,  however,  Mengs  would  not  accept  him 
as  a  pupil.  The  German  could  not  abide  the  French,  as  a  result  of 
some  contretemps  with  French  students  in  the  Vatican  Gallery 
which  had  filled  him  with  'un  espece  de  degout  et  d'humeur 
contre  la  nation'.  Nevertheless,  the  irrepressible  Pecheux  suc- 
ceeded eventually  in  gaining  permission  to  visit  his  studio  in  the 
early  mornings  to  draw  from  the  plaster  casts  and  one  day  the 
great  Mengs  relented  sufficiently  to  encourage  him  and  offer  a 
few  technical  hints — 'm'expliquant  plusieurs  operations  mechan- 
iques',  wrote  Pecheux,  'qui  ne  me  sont  jamais  plus  echapees  . 
And  he  declared  that  'tout  ce  que  je  faisois  y  etoit  dirige'  par 
1'impression  que  m'avoient  fait  ses  ouvrages  . 

Meanwhile  Pecheux  had  also  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Pompeo  Batoni,  with  whom  he  was  soon  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship.  They  met  frequently  and  regularly  during  the  next 

6  L.  CI.  Bollea :  Lorenzo  Pecheux  (Turin.  1042),  pp.  }(>}-yjo.  The  auto- 
biographical sketch  was  written  by  Pecheux  in  17X3. 

7  This  and  other  remarks  by  Pecheux  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he- 
saw  neo-classical  paintings  at  Mengs'  studio  in  1754.  According  to  Ellis 
Waterhouse  {The  British  Contribution  to  the  Neo-Classical  Style  in  Painting: 
Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  Vol.  XL)  Mengs  was  merely  a 
promising  painter  in  the  Raphael-Maratta  tradition  until  Wmekelmann 
arrived  in  Rome  in  1755,  and  Mengs'  first  neo-classical  painting  did  not 
come  until  1761  with  the  final  version  of  his  Parnassus  ceiling. 


lew  years  and,  Pecheux  records,  'nous  ne  passames  plus  aucune 
fete  on  dimanche  sans  aller  ensemble  visiter  quelque  palais  on 
eglise,  faisant  des  reflexions  pittoresques  stir  les  tableaux  ou  les 
statues  que  nous  voyons'.  More  significant  for  us,  however,  is  the 
account  of  how  Pecheux  and  some  friends  (whose  names  he 
unfortunately  does  not  mention  organised  a  life-class  to  which  he 
invited  Batoni  'et  le  prier  de  vouloir  bien  y  mcttre  les  attitudes  et 
y  dessiner  a  notre  tete'.  Batoni  accepted  the  invitation  and  'il  ne 
nianqua  prcsejuc  jamais  aucun  soir  de  venir  a  notre  petite  acade- 
mic qui  etoit  vis-a-vis  de  ches  moy,  dans  la  chambre  an  dessus  de 
la  Bcttola  de  Varc  dit  della  Regina  a  la  Trinite  du  mont'. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  evidence  that  Ramsay  attended  these 
evening  life-classes.8  But  it  does  seem  very  probable  that  he 
would  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  tuition  of 
so  accomplished  a  draughtsman  as  Batoni.  The  only  evidence  we 
have  of  his  contact  with  Batoni  at  this  period  is  a  red-chalk 
drawing  of  a  Vulcan*  inscribed,  in  Ramsay's  hand  'from  a 
picture  of  Pompeio  sent  to  Mr.  ...  at  Dublin/ Rome  Austust 
21,  1755'  which  would  suggest  not  only  his  admiration  for 
Batoni  but  that  he  had  the  entree  to  his  studio.  He  certainly  knew 
Batoni  when  he  returned  to  Rome  in  the  1780's  and  sent  his  son 
John  to  study  under  him.10 

If  Ramsay  did  indeed  attend  the  Batoni/ Pe'chcux  lite-classes 
then  it  may  not  be  too  fanciful  to  suggest  that  the  following 
caustic  remarks  of  Robert  Adam  were  prompted  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  middle-aged  Ramsay  and  the  youthful 
Pecheux  on  these  occasions:  'there  are',  he  wrote  on  1st  June, 
1756,  'many  qualities  c\  studys  that  form  a  good  painter  that  he 
is  ignorant  of  as  an  unborn  child,  and  he  for  an  old  boy  knows 
less  about  the  proportions  of  a  human  figure  than  any  young  boy 
about  Rome,  a  fact  which  amazed  and  astonished  me'."  (No.  1 1). 

We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  the  possible  influence  of 
Batoni.  Ramsay's  new  style  was  based  primarily  on  the  French 
pastellists.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  famous  portrait  of 
his  wife  (No.  8)  which  can  now  be  dated  from  the  first  year  of  his 
residence  in  Rome  (see  below).  But  in  some  of  his  other  portraits 
of  this  or  a  slightly  later  period  the  influence  of  Batoni  may  be 
clearly  discerned,  which  leads  one  to  suggest  that  his  new  style 
developed  in  two  stages:  the  first,  deriving  mainly  from  the 
French  pastellists,  was  perfected  by  the  end  of  1755  at  the  latest, 
and  had  probably  been  initiated  before  he  left  England:12  the 
second  stage  sprang  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  work  of 
Batoni  and,  perhaps,  of  Mengs.  And  although  their  influence 
appears  to  have  waned  after  his  return  to  England,  it  flared  up 
again  from  time  to  time  as,  for  example,  in  his  portrait  of  the  6th 
Earl  of  Coventry  dated  1764.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning 
here  that  at  least  one  painting  has  been  attributed  to  both  Ramsay 
and  Batoni.13 

"  The  inscriptions  on  his  surviving  life-drawings  refer  specifically  to  the 
French  Academy  and  are  dated  variously  from  March  175s  to  February, 
1756.  The  drawings  are  in  the  National  (lallery  of  Scotland — Nos.  37X7, 
3781,  3793,  379s  and  N.2203. 
u  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  No.  [941. 

10  Alastair  Smart:  op.  cit.,  p.  [73. 

11  This  echoes  Andrew  Luinisden's  equally  caustic  remarks  111  1757  cf.  James 
Dennistoun:  Memoirs  of  Strange  and  Lumisden  (1855)  Vol.  [,  p.  2X0. 

'-  Portraits  by  contemporary  French  painters  were  not  uncommon  111 
England  and  Scotland  by  1754  and  Ramsay  could  easily  have  studied  them 
there  (see  Ellis  Waterhouse:  English  Painting  and  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century  111  the  Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Courtauld  Institutes,  Vol.  i  s). 
1:1  Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Man,  No.  19  in  European  Masters  <>/  the  eighteenth 
century  at  Burlington  Mouse,  London,  1954-5. 
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1  he  most  illuminating  reference  to  Ramsay's  paintings  during 
this  period  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Robert  Adam  of  2nd  January, 
1756:  'As  for  his  painting  Cardinals,'  he  wrote,  'I  never  heard  any 
thing  of  it  &  indeed  all  he  has  painted  since  he  left  Edin  to  this 
day  are,  His  wife,  Mr.  Wood,  Abbe  Grant,  Mr.  Burgoyne  c\ 
myself,  of  which  the  first  two  only  are  finish'd,  the  others  half 
done  so  that  he  has  properly  come  to  Italy  to  have  the  name  of  it.' 
The  portrait  of  his  wife  is  presumably  that  now  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland  (No.  8)  which  has  been  ascribed  to  this  period 
on  stylistic  grounds  though  no  evidence  as  to  its  date  has  been 
available  until  now.  Of  the  other  portraits  mentioned  by  Robert 
Adam  only  that  of  General  Burgoyne  may  be  securely  identified 
and  will  be  discussed  below.  The  portrait  of  Robert  Wood  may 
perhaps  be  a  painting  (No.  7),  formerly  in  the  Grimaldi  Col- 
lection, which  was  ascribed  to  Ramsay  when  sold  in  1912.14  The 
features  of  the  sitter  in  this  portrait  are  not  incompatible  with 
those  of  Wood  as  painted  by  Mcngs  at  this  period  (No.  10).  The 
portrait  of  the  Abbe  Grant  cannot  be  traced,  but  we  reproduce 
his  portrait  by  Angelica  KaufFman  of  c.  1763  (No.  6)  in  the 
hope  that  this  may  lead  to  the  identification  of  Ramsay's 
painting. 15 

Before  dealing  with  the  portrait  of  Robert  Adam,  which  is 
also  missing,  we  must  return  to  the  portrait  of  General  Burgoyne. 

14  Lot  56  in  sale  by  F.  Muller  &  Cie.,  4th~5th  December,  191 2.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  David  Piper  for  this  reference. 

15  This  portrait  is  on  loan  from  the  collection  of  Major  Drummond-Moray 
of  Abcrcairny  and  a  note  in  the  Drummond-Moray  papers,  of  1763,  says 
'Money  to  be  payed  by  Mr.  Moray — To  the  German  paintress  for  Abbe 
Grant,  Zechins  20'.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Basil  C.  Skinner  for  this  reference. 
A  small  head-and-shoulders  portrait  of  the  Abbe  Grant  hangs  in  the 
library  of  the  Scots  College  at  Rome.  It  depicts  Grant  as  an  old  man  and 
cannot  therefore  be  the  missing  portrait  by  Ramsay. 


This  must  be  the  three-quarter  length  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Burgoyne  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  1875  but  which 
has  since  disappeared"1  (No.  5).  To  judge  by  the  engraving  this 
must  have  been  one  of  Ramsay's  most  Batoniesque  composi- 
tions; as  not  only  did  he  use  the  Colosseum  as  a  background  but 
he  adopted  the  same  point  of  view  as  did  Baton i  whenever  he 
introduced  this  monument  into  his  portraits  of  Englishmen.  The 
mid  eighteenth-century  fashion  for  posing  the  sitter  in  front  of 
some  Roman  antiquity  has  been  recently  discussed  by  Mr. 
Brinsley  Ford17  and  the  Ramsay  portrait  of  Burgoyne  would 
appear  to  be  of  some  interest  in  this  connection.  It  antedates  by  at 
least  two  years  the  first  example  quoted  by  Mr.  Brinsley  Ford 
(Batoni's  Sir  Wyndham  Knatchbull  Wyndham  (of  1759)  against 
the  temple  of  Vesta)  and  it  antedates  by  six  years  the  first  re- 
corded use  of  the  Colosseum  in  this  way  (Batoni's  Lord  Tavistock 
of  1762). 18  It  would,  of  course,  be  rash  to  assume  that  Ramsay 
inspired  this  charming  fashion  which  was  exploited  by  Batoni, 
Dance  and  others  in  the  1760's  and  1770's:  nevertheless  Ramsay's 
use  of  the  Colosseum  in  his  portrait  of  Burgoyne,  combined  with 

16  An  engraving  of  this  portrait  was  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  to 
E.  B.  de  Fonblanque:  Political  and  Military  Episodes  derived  from  the  Life  & 
Correspondence  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joint  Burgoyne  (1875).  The  caption  to  this 
frontispiece  states  that  the  portrait  was  'painted  in  Rome  by  Ramsay,  1750'. 
The  engraving  was  also  reproduced  in  Fiske:  American  Revolution  (Boston, 
1896),  Vol.  1,  p.  270. 

17  'A  Portrait  Group  by  Gavin  Hamilton:  with  some  Notes  on  Portraits  of 
Englishmen  in  Rome.'  Burlington  Magazine,  December,  1955,  pp.  372-37X. 
See  also  John  Steegeman:  'Some  English  Portraits  by  Pompeo  Batoni.' 
Burlington  Magazine,  1946,  pp.  56-63. 

18  John  Steegeman  dates  c.  1760  the  Batoni  portrait  of  Philip  Metcalfe 
which  shows  the  Colosseum  in  the  background.  This  is  No.  20  in  his 
catalogue  of  Batoni  portraits. 


5.  Allan  Ramsay.  Portrait  of  General  Burgoyne,  c.  175s  (from  an  engraving.  Whereabouts  of  the  original  painting  unknown).  6.  Angelica  KaufFman. 
Portrait  of  the  Abbe  Peter  Grant,  c.  1763.  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery.  7.  Allan  Ramsay.  Portrait  of  Robert  Wood,  c.  1755  (?).  Whereabouts  of  the 
original  unknown. 


the  elegant  pose  and  general  air  of  cosmopolitan  elegance,  point 
towards  his  having  been  near  the  centre  of  Batoni's  circle  during 
the  1750's. 

The  portrait  of  Robert  Adam  presents  several  problems.  On 
6th  November,  1756,  Adam  wrote:  'I  thought  you  would  have 
had  my  pretty  phiz  before  now  but  that  wight  Allan  Ramsay  puts 
off  so  abominably  that  I  have  no  longer  patience  with  him,  ex  as 
I  expect  it  in  a  present  I  have  not  the  Confidence  to  urge  him,  for 
which  reason  I  have  fallen  on  a  Stratagem  which  removes  all 
difficulties.  I  have  employed  my  Companion  Pecheux  to  do  me 
Secretly,  only  head  &  shoulders,  which  is  already  half  hnish'd,  & 
in  a  fortnight  hence  will  be  completely  done.  As  soon  as  it  is  done 
I  will  send  it  to  London  to  be  transmitted  to  you.  But  then  I 
would  not  wish  you  made  it  publick  to  any  person,  as  I  woud  not 
tor  the  world  Allan  knew  I  had  play'd  him  that  trick  as  to  tell  you 
the  truth  I  dont  much  admire  what  he  has  done  for  me.  And  if 
ever  it  comes  to  his  cars  it  will  break  us  intirely  who  at  present 
live  like  the  babes  in  the  wood  &  dwell  in  unity.'  Pecheux's 
painting  was  finished  on  13th  December,  1756  when  Adam 
wrote  home  to  say  that  it  was  'as  pretty  a  little  haunty  Picture  as  I 
have  seen  &  is  worth  a  Thousand  of  Ramsays'.  It  was,  he  said, 
'vastly  well  painted'  and  his  friends,  the  Abbes  Stonor  ami 
Grant,  'agree  nothing  can  be  like  nor  a  better  likeness,  as  he  has 
made  me  Smiling  &  in  good  humour.  .  .  .  Ramsay's  picture  is 
quite  a  Sciocco  as  the  Italians  say'.  The  portrait  was  shipped  to 
Leith  during  January  1 757  but  cannot  now  be  traced. 

The  portrait  by  Ramsay  has  likewise  disappeared;  and  as 
Robert  Adam  makes  no  further  mention  of  it  in  his  letters  it 
seems  unlikely  that  it  was  ever  finished.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
recently  discovered  Ramsay  portrait  of  a  young  architect  whom 
Mr.  Alastair  Smart  has  identified  as  fames  Adam.1''  This  convinc- 
ing identification  is  now  supported  by  my  being  able  to  establish 
that  the  sitter  in  the  Batoni  portrait  at  Charlton  (No.  9),  whose 

19  An  Unknown  Portrait  of  James  Adam:  Burlington  Magazine,  April,  [954. 


features  so  closely  resemble  those  of  Ramsay's  young  architect, 
is  James  and  not,  as  hitherto  supposed,  Robert  Adam.-" 

So  much  for  Ramsay's  and  Pecheux's  portraits  of  Robert 
Adam.  In  May  1756,  the  Ramsays  made  a  trip  to  Naples  and  on 
their  return  seem  to  have  gone  direct  to  Viterbo  to  take  the 
waters.  This  is  the  first  intimation  in  Adam's  letters  that  Ramsay 
was  not  in  the  best  of  health  and  on  28th  August  he  told  his 
sister  Jenny  that  the  news  from  Viterbo  was  bad.  Ramsay  was 
'very  week  cx  had  a  little  fever,  which  I  dont  know  but  may  in- 
cline a  little  upon  the  Hectick.  It  will  be  a  sad  thing  for  the  Wife 
&  the  other  gifts  if  he  shoud  not  recover,  but  I  hope  he  will  &  I 
assure  you  it  woud  be  a  great  loss  to  me,  as  he  is  much  my  friend 
&  can  do  much  in  England  from  his  numerous  acquaintance'.  By 
the  1 8th  September  he  was  reported  to  be  improving  but  was 
still  very  weak  when  he  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  that 
month — as  'like  as  man  going  into  a  Consumption  as  can  be', 
wrote  Adam.  On  the  9th  October  he  'found  poor  Ramsay  not  si) 
well  as  he  had  been  so  that  I  think  it  is  yet  vastly  dubious  it  he 
will  come  thro'  his  distemper',  and  his  recovery  was  no  more 
certain  at  the  end  of  October  when  Adam  wrote  'did  you  but 
know  what  methods  he  took  to  destroy  his  Constitution  you 

20  The  sitter  can  be  identified  from  the  capital  on  which  lie  rests  his  left  arm. 
This  strange  capital  was  invented  by  James  Adam  at  Rome  as  part  of  a 
project  for  a  new  Parliament  1  louse  at  London.  1  le  was  particularly  proud 
of  this  capital,  showed  it  to  Natoire  and  described  it  thus  in  a  letter  to  his 
sister  Jenny  of  the  12th  June,  1762:  'It  is  however  form'd  in  this  way  Lions 
t\  Unicorns  alternately  support  the  angles  of  the  Abbacus,  sustaining 
themselves  on  the  Acanthus  leaves,  their  hinder  parts  converted  into 
Chimera  form  twenty  stalks  that  produce  roses  &  thistles,  the  middle  of 
the  Capita]  is  addorn'd  with  a  scepter  bearing  the  Dove  the  emblem  of 
peace,  over  it  the  Crown  of  Britain  instead  of  the  Corinthian  rose  and  on 
the  under  part  or  moulding  of  the  Abbacus  is  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  This  capital  is  modelFd  in  wax  &  Bronz'd  &  lias  altogether  the 
air  Antique,  &  has  surpris'd  every  body  that  has  seen  it.'  He  later  sent  a 
drawing  of  the  capital  to  his  brother  Robert  in  London  and  this  is  now  in 
the  Soane  Museum :  Adam  Drawings,  Vol.  VII,  No.  69. 


II.  Allan  Ramsay.  Study  for  a  River  God.  Inscribed  in  Ramsay's  hand  'French  (Academy?)  by  day 
light  deer.  17,  1755.'  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 


woud  wonder  he  had  lived  so  long.  Sleeping  in  Bad  Air,  walking 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  then  sitting  with  his  feet  in  the  Dirt  & 
receiving  the  evening  Damps,  in  short  doing  a  thousand  things 
that  each  or  them  was  suficient  to  finish  him.  And  indeed  poor 
man  I  think  he  still  looks  as  like  going  to  visit  the  other  World 
as  anybody  I  ever  saw,  as  I  think  it  is  but  too  evident  that  he 
either  is  already  or  soon  will  fall  into  a  Consumption.  He  rides 
out  a  Horse  back  every  day  but  is  reduced  to  a  Skeleton.' 

Ramsay  seems  to  have  recovered  during  the  autumn,  for  the 
last  mention  of  his  illness  occurs  in  a  letter  written  by  Robert 
Adam  on  25th  December,  1756,  telling  how  angry  Ramsay  had 
been  to  learn  from  David  Hume  that  news  of  his  illness  had 
reached  Edinburgh.  He  blamed  Robert  Adam  and  'say'd  it  was 
the  worst  judged  thing  in  the  world  as  it  was  giving  his  enemys 
an  opportunity  of  spreading  reports  of  his  death,  &  thereby 
hurting  his  business  on  his  return  home.  I  made  some  Sham 
excuses,  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  him,  however  we  are  again 
reconciled'.  But  Robert  Adam  was  rather  shocked  to  learn,  some 
months  later,  that  Ramsay  had  been  speaking  ill  of  him  behind 
his  back.  'Mrs.  Elliot  told  me  in  secret  lately,'  he  wrote  on  24th 
April,  1757,  'that  a  Certain  Painter,  who  has  been  in  Rome  this 
long  while,  had  not  seen  without  jealousy  &  envy  that  I  carry'd 
the  paw  so  much  with  all  the  English  of  every  station  &  had 
once  begun  to  give  some  hints  against  me,  but  finding  all  that  he 
coud  say  had  no  effect  from  my  being  so  thoroughly  riveted  in 
the  good  graces  of  all,  that  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  desist  but 
to  turn  his  Malidictions  into  praises  to  prevent  his  own  character 
suffering  by  speaking  against  the  common  favourite  of  all.  This 
I  never  knew  till  lately  and  perhaps  she  may  have  mistaken  him, 
however  all  I  can  say  is  that  we  are  now  greater  friends  than 
ever  ....  He  was  at  my  House  this  morning  &  say'd  he  woud 
pave  the  way  for  me  in  England  by  telling  there  was  one  coming 
whose  garments  he  was  not  worthy  to  unfold'. 

Early  in  May  1757  they  all  set  off  together  for  England- 
Robert  Adam  and  Clerisseau  in  one  coach  and  the  Ramsays  in 
another.  At  Viterbo  Robert  Adam  spent  two  days  as  the  guest 
of  a  Dominican,  Father  Bodkin,  being  lent  'Cardinal  Lanti's 
Coach  to  attend  us  all  the  forenoon  &  a  Prince's  all  the  afternoon ; 


in  short  nothing  coud  be  more  obliging  than  were  these  good 
priests.  And  Ramsay  had  the  Mortification  to  see  me  receive  all 
these  honours  as  he  pass'd  through  the  town  of  Viterbo  in  his 
Hyred  chaise.  We  got  out  of  our  coach  viz.  Clerisseau  &  I  & 
our  2  friar  attendants  &  saluted  them,  wish'd  them  a  good 
journey  &  left  them,  but  as  we  went  post  in  my  own  chariot, 
they  were  at  Florence  just  an  hour  before  us'.  After  a  few  days 
at  Florence  both  parties  proceeded  to  Bologna  where  Robert 
Adam  was  able,  once  again,  to  take  his  revenge  on  Ramsay. 
Count  Algarotti,  the  celebrated  virtuoso,  called  on  him  and  was 
so  much  impressed  with  his  drawings  that  he  returned  for  a 
second  visit.  This  was  an  enviable  compliment,  but  Robert 
Adam  was  especially  delighted  because,  as  he  said,  'Ramsay  .  .  . 
had  letters  for  this  same  Count,  and  prided  himself  much  on  his 
acquaintance  and  you  cant  conceive  how  surprised  he  was  to  find 
I  knew  him  &  still  more  so  when  I  told  him  that  he  sought  most 
earnestly  to  see  us  &  our  works  &  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
him.  Had  neither  seen  him,  nor  heard  of  him  till  he  came  to  my 
lodgings  as  I  have  already  told  you.  And  he  coud  not  brook  his 
having  offered  us  letters  for  Venice  without  (our)  asking  them, 
when  he  had  not  done  so  by  him,  &  as  he  wanted  one  much  he 
was  obliged  after  all  to  ask  him  tor  it  which  indeed  the  Count, 
who  is  the  most  polite  man  I  ever  saw,  granted  him  directly. 
Ramsay  is  now  gone  to  Venice  where  we  intend  to  follow  in 
senile  days  &  to  put  over  our  Jaunt  to  Dalmatia  with  all  expedi- 
tion'. 

This  is  the  last  reference  to  Ramsay  in  Robert  Adam's  letters 
from  Italy.  Their  relationship  seems  to  have  ended  on  very  much 
the  same  note  as  it  had  begun  three  years  earlier:  outwardly  the 
best  of  friends,  but  secretly  jealous  of  each  other,  neither  was 
above  an  ill-natured  remark  when  the  occasion  offered.  The 
bumptious  young  Robert  Adam  evidently  took  a  delight  in 
taunting  Ramsay  with  stories  of  his  social  and  other  triumphs, 
but  he  was  careful  never  to  provoke  'Old  Mumpy'  too  far. 
They  had  a  very  proper  regard  for  each  other,  and  no  doubt 
their  long  and  close  association  during  these  Italian  years  bred 
some  enduring  ties  of  affection — of  which  Robert  Adam  was 
to  take  full  advantage  when  he  rejoined  Ramsay  in  London. 
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The  Pearl  Sword 
of  the 

City  of  Bristol 


BY  J.  F.  HAY  WARD 


TH  E  Pearl  sword  of  the  City  of  Bristol  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and 
best  known  examples  of  English  late  mediaeval  metalwork  which  has 
already  been  described  at  length  in  the  three  standard  works  on  English 
Plate,1  on  Corporation  Plate  and  Insignia2  and  on  European  arms3  respec- 
tively. The  reason  for  considering  it  once  again  is  that  it  has  recently 
been  provided  with  a  new  scabbard,  probably  the  fifth  since  it  was  first 
made,  and  the  examination  of  the  sword  and  existing  scabbard,  which  was 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  designing  the  new  one,  has  brought  a  few  new 
facts  to  light.  In  view  of  the  full  descriptions  of  the  sword  given  elsewhere, 
I  give  only  the  barest  essentials  here  before  examining  its  history. 

The  hilt  is  of  silver-gilt,  probably  enclosing  an  iron  core,  though  this  is 
at  no  point  visible,  and  is  12  inches  in  length.  The  quillons,  which  taper 
towards  the  ends,  are  12I  inches  long,  the  blade  36  inches.  This  blade  seems 
too  narrow  and  light  for  the  massive  proportions  of  the  hilt,  but  it  has 
evidently  been  very  much  ground  down  and  may  originally  have  been 
appreciably  longer  as  well  as  wider  and  heavier.  There  is  no  bladesmith's 
mark.Jewitt  and  Hope4  reproduce  a  mark  which  is  stated  to  be  on  the  blade, 
but  no  trace  of  it  can  be  seen  now,  and  they  have  probably  confused  it  with 
another  sword.  On  the  front  of  the  grip  is  inscribed  John  Wellis  of  London 
Groc'  &  Meyr  to  Bristow gave  this  swerdfeir,  on  the  back  is  the  name  W.  Cleve. 
John  de  Wells  or  Wellis,  a  native  of  Norwich,  was  Mayor  of  London  in 
1431-2.  He  had  served  as  Sheriff  in  1420,  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Southwark  and  for  London  between  1414  and  1433  and  was  for  six  years 
Master  of  the  Grocers'  Company.  In  1437  he  was  appointed  Warden  of 
Norwich  by  the  King,  when  the  Mayor  and  some  of  the  aldermen  of  the 
city  had  been  deprived  of  their  office.  He  died  in  1442,  in  which  year  his 
executors  rebuilt  the  Standard  in  Chcapside.  Sir  John  de  Wells  was  evidently 
a  person  of  considerable  wealth,  for  he  erected,  entirely  at  his  own  expense, 
the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  St.  Antholin's,  Budge  Row,  where  the 
Grocers'  Company  had  a  chantry.5  He  also  rebuilt  a  part  of  the  Guildhall 
Chapel,  where  he  was  buried.  Stow  describes  his  tomb  there,  and  refers  to 
punning  devices  on  his  name  in  the  carved  ornament.  In  his  will  he  be- 
queathed a  sum  of  money  to  repair  the  way  from  London  to  Westminster. 

Although  his  name  is  often  encountered  in  the  I  hstory  of  London  111  [he 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  why  he  should 
have  made  so  handsome  a  gift  to  the  City  of  Bristol.  As  the  inscription 
describes  him  as  Mayor,  the  presentation  must  have  taken  place  during  his 
year  of  office  from  143  1-2.  There  is  no  trace  of  W.  Cleve  in  the  Bristol 

'Jackson,  C.J.  History  of  English  Plate,  Vol.  II.  p.  [051. 

2Jewitt  and  Hope.  The  Corporation  Plate  and  Insignia  .  .  .  of  the  Cities  and 

Corporate  Towns  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  237. 

3  Laking,  G.  F.  Record  of  European  Armour  and  Arms,  Vol.  II,  p.  321. 

4  op.  cit.,  p.  237. 

6  Herbert,  W.  History  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  London,  p.  332.  According 
to  Herbert,  p.  328,  Wells  was  buried  in  St.  Antholin's.  In  his  will  he  directed 
that  he  should  be  buried  there,  but  his  executors  must  have  acted  otherwise. 


archives  at  the  material  time,  but  there  was  a  William  Cleve  or  Cliff 
living  in  London  between  1430  and  1445.6  This  William  Cleve  was  a 
priest  and  in  1442  he  along  with  three  other  priests  refounded  the  Hospital 
of  le  Papey.  In  1441  he  and  a  certain  David  Breknok  leased  a  messuage  in 
the  Vintry  from  John  Leycestre  of  Crcssalton,  Surrey.7 

His  connection  with  John  Wells  was  apparently  a  family  one,  because  in 
1434  he  was  co-executor  with  Thomas  Knolles  of  the  will  of  Robert 
Halton,  a  stepson  ofjohn  Wells.8  Why  his  name  should  have  been  engraved 
on  the  sword-hilt  remains  a  mystery.  Mr.  Charles  Beard  has  suggested  that 
he  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Grocers'  Company  and  have  been 
the  chantry  priest  of  the  Grocers'  altar  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St. 
Antholin's,  Budge  Row.  He  may  alternatively  have  been  the  Chaplain  to 
the  Grocers'  Company,  in  whose  new  hall  in  thejewry  was  .1  chapel. 

Two  shields  engraved  with  coats  of  arms  are  applied  to  the  front  of  the 
sword  hilt  (No.  1).  The  lower  of  these  bears  the  arms  of  Bristol,  but 
is  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  grip  in  such  a  way  as  to  project  over  the 
upper  moulding  of  the  pommel.  It  gives  the  impression  of  having  been 
added  after  the  hilt  was  finished:  and  this  could  well  have  been  so,  if  the 
sword  was  not  new  when  it  was  presented  to  Bristol.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
certain  on  this  point:  there  is  no  difference  in  style  between  the  execution  of 
the  two  shields  and  the  Bristol  shield  may  have  been  moved  at  some  time 
and  put  back  in  its  present  place  by  mistake. 

The  second  shield  is  of  great  importance  inasmuch  as  it  makes  it  possible 
to  establish  a  terminus  ante  quern  for  the  sword.  It  is  charged  with  a 
version  of  the  arms  adopted  by  Richard  II  towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
France  (modern)  quartering  England,  impaling  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  a  cross  fleury  between  five  martlets.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
this  particular  form  of  the  royal  arms,  which  was  used  by  Richard  II  alone, 
would  have  been  engraved  on  the  sword  at  a  date  subsequent  to  his  death. 
Richard  II,  who  was  a  great  benefactor  of  Westminster  Abbey,  adopted 
Edward  the  Confessor  as  his  patron  Saint,  and  tor  this  reason  impaled  his 
arms  with  those  of  France  and  England.  This  was,  however,  a  personal 
idiosyncrasy  and  the  fashion  did  not  persist  after  his  murder.  Flis  death  w  as 
followed  by  a  dynastic  change  and  it  would  not  merely  have  been  in- 
appropriate to  use  his  arms  but  might  have  been  taken  to  imply  some 
critic  ism  of  the  title  of  the  Lancastrian  line  to  the  throne.  The  presence  of 
these  arms  must,  therefore,  mean  that  the  sword  was  made  during  the  reign 
of"  Richard  II;  probably  111  the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Henry  IV,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  also  impaled  the  arms  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  on  his  seal  as  Puke  of  Hereford.  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  on  his  Great  Seal  or  on  his  tomb  or  on  the  Chantry 

'•  I  am  indebted  tor  much  of  the  information  on  W.  Cleve  to  Mr.  Charles 

Beard,  who  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  incorporate  in  this  article  some  of  the 

material  on  the  Bristol  sword  which  he  has  collected. 

7  Jones.  Plea  and  Memoranda  Rolls,  p.  37. 

H  Sharpe.  Calendar  of  Letter  Hooks,  I,  pp.  203-4. 
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Nos.  2  &  3.  Front  and  back 
views  of  the  Bristol 
sword  with  (left) 
the  old  scabbard,  and 
(right)  the  new 
m  .ibbard. 


Chapel  of  Henry  V  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  arms  are  France 
(modern)  and  England.9 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  on  the  arms  on  the  sword  which  seems  to 
point  to  a  date  after  the  death  of  Richard  II.  Whereas  Richard  II  seems 
normally  to  have  quartered  France  (ancient)  with  England,  the  shield  on 
the  sword  shows  the  three  fleurs  de  lys  ot  France  (modern).  Charles  V  of 
France  is  said  to  have  changed  the  seme  of  fleurs  de  lys  of  France  (ancient) 
for  the  three  fleurs  de  lys  of  France  (modern)  about  1365,  but  it  was  not 
until  141 1,  on  the  second  Great  seal  of  Henry  IV,  that  the  arms  of  France 
(modern)  were  adopted  for  the  English  royal  arms. 

Though  the  second  seal  of  Henry  IV  constitutes  the  first  official  use  of 
France  (modern),  earlier  examples  are  known.  Thus  Boutell1"  states  that  it 
was  perhaps  in  1405  that  Henry  IV,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  altered 
blazonry  of  the  French  sovereigns,  quartered  France  (modern)  on  his  shield. 

There  is  at  least  one  example  of  Richard  II 's  arms  being  blazoned  with 
France  (modern).  This  is  on  the  carved  stone  shield  below  the  figure  of 
Richard  II  which  occupies  the  central  position  over  the  west  door  on  the 
west  front  of  Exeter  Cathedral."  The  west  front  was  completed  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  II  and  for  this  reason  his  arms  were  placed  beneath  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  which  originally  formed  the  central  feature  of 
the  front.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  was  damaged  or  destroyed  at  a  later 
date,  and  was  replaced  in  1818  by  the  statue  of  Richard  II,  but  the  shield  of 
arms  is  original.  If  the  three  fleurs  de  lys  of  France  (modern)  could  be  used 
in  Exeter  during  Richard  II's  reign,  there  seems  no  reason  to  question  its 
use  on  the  Bristol  sword  at  about  the  same  date. 

It  would  in  any  case  be  mistaken  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
presence  of  the  arms  of  France  (modern)  on  this  sword  hilt.  The  shield  is  of 
very  small  size  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  show  more  than  three 
fleurs  de  lys  on  the  first  and  third  quarters.  It  was  usual  to  show  only  three 

''  I  .1111  indebted  lor  this  information  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Tanner,  C.V.O., 
F.S.A.,  who  informs  me  that  he  has  collected  mediaeval  representations  of 
the  arms  ot  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  that  all  those  impaling  France  and 
England  date  from  the  reign  ot  Richard  II  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
carved  shield  in  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  Smithfield. 
'"  Boutell.  English  Heraldry,  p.  124. 

11  Prideaux,  E.  K.  'The  figure  sculpture  of  the  West  Front  of  Exeter 
Cathedral'.  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  69.  PI.  XIX  illustrates  this  shield  and 
gives  the  history  of  the  figure  accompanying  it. 


complete  fleurs  de  lys  on  the  English  version  of  France  (ancient)  the  re- 
mainder being  cut  off  by  the  frame  of  the  quarter.12 

It  is  not  easy  to  date  mediaeval  swords  at  all  closely,  and  the  Bristol 
sword  is  of  a  type  that  could  date  from  any  time  between  the  late  fourteenth 
and  mid  fifteenth  century.  It  has  in  the  past  been  accepted  as  dating  from 
the  year  143 1,  and  swords  of  similar  form  have  been  ascribed  to  the  second 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  fact,  the  quillons  are  of  a  late  fourteenth- 
century  type13  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  a  date  of  manufacture 
towards  the  end  of  Richard  II's  reign.  Accepting  the  Bristol  sword  as  a 
production  of  his  reign  it  seems  odd  that  it  should  have  been  presented  to 
the  city  so  late  as  1 43 1 .  The  question  also  arises  as  to  why  it  was  originally 
made  and  how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  John  de  Wells. 

The  name  of  John  de  Wells  appears  on  the  list  of  London  merchants  who 
lent  money  to  the  Crown  (Calendar  Patent  Rolls  1416-22). 14  Such  occasions 
were  by  no  means  rare  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  one  or  other  of  the 
Crown  Jewels  was  constantly  in  pawn  as  security  against  some  loan 
obtained  from  the  merchant  bankers  of  London.  John  de  Wells  and  his 
colleagues  received  as  security  the  splendid  sword  of  state,  described  as  a 
'sword  of  Spain  garnished  with  gold  and  six  great  Baleis  and  three  other 
lesser  baleis  (rubies),  etc'  This  sword  was  redeemed  in  May  1419,  but  it  is 
tempting  to  speculate  whether  the  Bristol  sword  might  have  been  a  sword 
of  state  of  Richard  II  which  had  come  into  Sir  John  de  Wells'  possession  as 
an  unredeemed  pledge.  There  exists,  however,  an  inventory  of  the  Crown 
Jewels  and  other  plate  taken  over  by  Henry  IV  after  the  death  of  Richard 
II,15  and  this  refers  only  to  the  gold  sword  of  state,  garnished  with  rubies 
and  sapphires,  which  was  subsequently  pawned  by  Henry  V.  The  only 
other  weapons  of  offense  which  appear  in  this  inventory  are:  (No.  280)  a 
little  dagger  garnished  with  gold;  and  (No.  312)  an  iron  mace  mounted 
with  gold.  The  Bristol  sword  could  hardly  have  figured  amongst  the  private 
possessions  of  Richard  II,  since  botli  its  size  and  the  position  of  the  royal 
arms,  which  are  so  placed  that  they  are  correctly  seen  when  the  sword  is 
carried  point  uppermost,  make  it  clear  that  it  was  always  a  processional 
sword.  Moreover,  being  made  of  silver-gilt  instead  of  gold  it  would  not 
have  counted  for  much  as  a  pledge. 

12  Boutell.  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 

1:1  Hofliueyer,  A.  Middelalderens  Tueaeggede  Suaerd,  II,  pi.  XXX. 

14  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  1).  Ross  of  Bristol  University  for  this  reference. 

15  Palgrave.  Atttient  Kalendars  and  Inventories,  III,  pp.  313-358. 
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It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  Bristol  sword  was  originally  a 
Sw  ord  of  State  of  the  Mayor  of  London.  St.  John  Hope"1  has  shown  from 
the  fifteenth-century  records  of  the  City  of  London  that  until  1520  the 
sword  carried  before  the  mayor  was  not  provided  by  the  city  but  was  paid 
for  by  the  mayor  himself  for  the  time  being.  In  his  account  of  the  existing 
swords  of  the  City  of  London  he  actually  suggests17  that  the  Bristol  sword 
was  the  one  carried  before  Sir  John  de  Wells  during  his  mayoralty.  It 
seems  likely  that,  by  the  late  fifteenth  century,  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
fraternity  to  which  the  mayor  for  the  time  being  belonged  to  provide  the 
sword  which  was  carried  before  him,  and  St.  John  Hope  quotes  an  inven- 
tory of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  of  1512,  listing  the  sword  born 
before  two  members  of  that  fraternity  who  had  been  mayors  in  1498-9  and 
1508-9  respectively.  It  is  not  clear  when  this  custom  grew  up,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  before  its  introduction  the  incoming  mayor  would  have 
purchased  his  sword  from  his  predecessor  rather  than  go  to  the  consider- 
able expense  of  providing  a  new  one.  If  this  assumption  is  correct,  then  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  presence  of  the  arms  of  Richard  II 
on  the  Bristol  sword.  It  must  have  been  passed  on  from  mayor  to  mayor 
from  the  1390's  until  1431,  in  which  year  Sir  John  de  Wells  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  to  replace  it  with  one  of  more  fashionable  design. 
Welles,  who  was  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  having  pur- 
chased a  new  sword  for  his  own  use,  proceeded  to  present  the  old  sword, 
which  he  had  presumably  obtained  from  his  predecessor  in  office,  to  the 
city  of  Bristol,  though  for  what  reason  it  is  impossible  to  state. 

One  other  feature  of  the  sword  hilt  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Engraved 
on  a  scroll  on  the  pommel  is  the  inscription  Mercy  and  Grace.  This  is 
engraved  in  a  different  hand  from  that  of  the  presentation  inscription  and 
may  therefore  antedate  it.  'Mercy  and  Grace'  was  Wells'  motto18  and  its 
presence  on  the  sword  and,  as  will  be  seen  below,  on  the  scabbard,  lends 
weight  to  the  suggestion  that  the  sword  may  actually  have  been  used  by 
Wells  as  Mayor  of  London  before  he  presented  it  to  Bristol. 

The  scabbard  of  the  Pearl  sword  provided  by  Wells  no  longer  exists,  but 
we  know  that  the  motto  'Mercy  and  Grace'  was  repeated  on  it  in  silver 
letters,  since  two  of  these  survive  on  the  existing  scabbard,  made  in  1712. 
These  letters,  a  Gothic  R  and  a  D,  are  executed  in  cut  and  bent  silver  sheet 
and  are  fixed  to  the  scabbard  with  pins.  The  Wells  scabbard19  remained  in 
use  from  143 1  until  1574,  when  a  new  one  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  to  Bristol.  The  silver  letters  from  the  old  scabbard 
were  evidently  transferred  in  1574  to  the  new  one.  In  the  list  of  expenses-" 
then  incurred  by  the  Corporation  appears  the  following  entry: 
Item  paid  for  newe  making  and  dressing  the  scabbard  with  pearles  llll  li  Ixs  xd 

It  is  not  clear  from  this  entry  whether  there  were  pearls  on  the  mediaeval 
scabbard,  but  it  docs  at  any  rate  show  that  the  term  'pearl  scabbard'  has  an 
antiquity  of  nearly  four  hundred  years.  The  Elizabethan  scabbard  was  re- 
newed after  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  by  a  peculiar  coincidence  after 
exactly  the  same  lapse  of  time  as  the  mediaeval  one.  Of  this  Elizabethan 
scabbard  the  locket  and  chape  alone  survive,  engraved  with  very  attractive 
mauresque  designs.  A  second  locket  was  added  subsequently.  It  is  engraved 
with  a  fantastic  bird  amidst  foliage  and  is  probably  of  seventeenth-century 
date.  Its  repair  is  referred  to  in  the  1714  account  which  is  quoted  below. 

The  next  renewal  of  the  scabbard  took  place  in  or  before  171 2.  Once 
again  a  new  scabbard  was  provided,  but  the  existing  letters  and  mounts 
were  transferred  to  the  new  scabbard.  This  last  still  exists,  though  in  much 
worn  condition  and  is  seen  here  to  the  left  of  the  sword.  The  work  of 
making  the  eighteenth-century  scabbard  was  entrusted  to  two  craftsmen, 
Thomas  Jones  and  John  Cossley,  cutler  and  goldsmith  respectively,  and 

10  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  100. 
17  ibid,  p.  1 01. 

1H  In  his  Survey  of  London,  Stow  mentions  that  Wells  rebuilt  part  of  the 
Guildhall  Chapel  and  that  in  the  stained  glass  of  this  chapel  there  were 
figures  of  hands  stretched  out  of  wells,  in  allusion  to  li  is  name,  holding 
scrolls  bearing  the  word  'Mercy'. 

19  This  was  presumably  the  second  scabbard.  It  would  have  been  necessary 
for  Wells  to  have  had  a  new  scabbard  made  to  accommodate  the  letters  of 
his  motto. 

20  Mr.  G.  Gibbs,  M.C.,  Swordbearer  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol  has  very 
kindly  supplied  me  with  extracts  from  the  Bristol  Corporation  accounts 
relative  to  expenditure  on  the  Pearl  sword. 


their  bills  survive  in  the  city  archives.  Thomas  Jones'  account  is  as  follows: 
Account  for  April  jth  1714. 

The  Chamber  of  the  Cittye  of  Bristol!  debtor  to  Thomas  Jones 
December  yth  1712. 

/ 1)  tnakeing  the  pearl  scabbard  and  cleaning  the  blade  and  filing  on  the  imbroydery 
and  the  belt  /i  10  o 

Jones  evidently  carried  out  the  work  appropriate  to  his  trade  of  cutler, 
that  is,  making  the  wood  carcase  of  the  scabbard  and  fitting  the  cover  of 
embroidered  velvet.  Cossley,  the  goldsmith,  was  actually  responsible  for 
the  embroidery  and  his  bill  is  accordingly,  much  larger. 
Account  for  May  1st  1714. 

To  embroidering  the  perle  scabbard  May  S  1713  £17    o  o 

To  gu tiding  the  scabbard  £4    o  o 

To  silver  added  7  oz.  2  dwt.  /"i   17  6 

/d  making  bar  pummel,  repairing  the  handle  and  lockett, 
repairing  the  other  locketts  £<,    o  o 

By  279  perls  of  noe  use,  neither  could  they  be  put  on. 
By  the  old  scabbard  what  it  comes  to  will  return. 

A  number  of  interesting  points  arise  from  this  bill.  It  is  surprising  that 
while,  according  to  Jones'  bill,  the  embroidery  had  been  fitted  on  by 
9th  December,  1712,  the  bill  for  embroidering  the  scabbard  was  dated  five 
months  later.  In  fact  the  embroidery  must  have  been  completed  before 
Jones  could  have  fixed  it.  Cossley 's  delay  in  rendering  his  bill  may  have 
been  due  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had  also  to  gild  and  repair  the  mounts, 
which  might  have  been  done  after  the  embroidering  had  been  finished. 

The  third  item  in  the  bill  'To  silver  added'  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  cost 
of  replacing  letters  of  the  legend  on  the  scabbard  which  had  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  years.  As  the  existing  mounts  on  the  scabbard  all  date  from 
before  the  1712  restoration,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  possible  explanation. 

The  next  item  'To  making  bar  pummel  .  .  .  '  is  puzzling.  The  pommel 
shows  no  signs  of  alteration  or  even  repair  except  as  regards  the  button 
which  is  evidently  a  later  restoration.  The  present  button  is  of  quite  recent 
date,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  item  in  the  bill  refers  to  a  previous  restoration 
of  this  finial,  which  would  have  been  more  or  less  damaged  each  time  the 
blade  was  taken  out  to  be  cleaned.  This  same  item  in  the  bill  refers  to  the 
repair  of  the  iockett'  and  also  of  the  'other  locketts',  making  it  clear  that 
the  three  mounts  still  on  this  scabbard  all  existed  before  1712. 

The  final  item  is  of  particular  interest  since  it  shows  that  though  still 
referred  to  as  the  'perle'  scabbard,  there  were  no  pearls  on  the  new  scabbard 
supplied  in  1712.  Examination  of  the  surface  of  the  scabbard  confirms  tins. 
This  same  item  also  informs  us  of  the  fate  of  the  old  scabbard,  though,  as 
the  mounts  were  transferred  to  the  new  scabbard,  it  is  unclear  why  it 
should  have  brought  anything.  The  amount  eventually  allowed  was 
£3  12s.  od.,  most  of  which  must  have  been  in  respect  ot  the  279  seed  pearls. 

The  1712  scabbard  was  embroidered  w  ith  silver-gilt  w  ire  and  covered 
w  ith  scarlet  velvet.  The  Gothic  letters  of  the  'Mercy  and  Grace'  legend 
were  fixed  down  the  scabbard  running  obliquely  across  it  in  approximately 
the  same  position  as  those  on  the  1953  scabbard.  Their  position  can  be 
determined  by  the  holes  left  by  the  nails  which  formerly  attached  them  to 
the  wood  carcase.  Between  the  letters  were  emblems,  now  mostly  too 
much  worn  to  be  identifiable,  but  including  a  Tudor  rose  and  a  thistle.  ( )n 
the  back  was  a  design  of  running  foliage. 

In  1953  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol,  Aid.  K.  A.  L.  Brown,  decided  to 
replace  the  eighteenth-century  scabbard,  which  had  111  the  course  of  the 
intervening  years  become  so  dilapidated  that  what  had  formerly  been 
regarded  as  the  'best'  sw  ord  of  the  Corporation  was  but  rarely  used,  and  to 
donate  to  the  Corporation  a  new  one  which  should  commemorate  the 
Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  This  time  the  old  scabbard  was  spared, 
instead  ot  being  dismembered  to  provide  the  basis  of  the  new  one.  The 
latter  was  designed  on  traditional  lines  by  the  author  so  as  to  harmonize 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  five  hundred  year  old  sword  which  it  accom- 
panies. It  is  illustrated  to  the  right  of  the  sword  in  No.  2.  The  scabbard 
mounts  and  letters  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Leslie  Durbin,  the  embroidery  and 
the  enrichment  with  pearls  of  the  Royal  School  ot  Needlework.  The 
devices  embroidered  on  the  front  of  the  new  scabbard  and  the  running 
foliage  design  on  the  back  are  based  on  English  sixteenth-century  sources. 
In  order  that  the  traditional  name  of  the  'Pearl  Sword'  might  have  some 
meaning,  the  embroidered  designs  were  enriched  with  a  large  number  of 
seed  pearls. 
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Fenton  House,  which  contains  the  collection  of  porce- 
lain described  below,  lies  on  the  edge  of  London's 
Hampstead  Heath,  and  is  a  short  distance  from  the 
White  Stone  Pond.  The  house,  seen  at  left,  dates  from 
the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  William  aiid  Alary  period.  It  did  not  acquire  its 
present  name  until  it  had  been  standing  for  a  century, 
when  it  became  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  P.  I.  Fenton. 
He  gave  his  name  to  his  home,  and  'Fenton  House' 
it  remains.  In  1936  it  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Lady  Binning  who  bequeathed  it,  with  its  collections, 
to  the  National  Trust.  The  existing  contents,  par- 
ticularly the  ceramics,  are  largely  unknown.  Lady 
Binning  was  the  neice  o  f  Mr.  George  Salting,  whose 
internationally  famous  collection  of  Chinese  porce- 
lain and  early  Continental  pottery  is  now  in  the 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Some  of  the  paintings 
formerly  in  his  collection  are  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Lady  Binning's  mother  was  Mrs.  Milliceut 
E.  Salting,  who  gave  some  important  eighteenth- 
century  English  porcelain  to  the  London  Museum. — 
EDITOR. 


^ady  Binning's  Porcelain-1 


Tl  1  E  collection  of  English  porcelain  at  Fenton  House  contains 
an  imposing  array  of  Chelsea  figures  and  groups  of  the  gold 
anchor  period.  Less  generally  seen,  and  equally  striking,  is  the 
pair  of  Bow  figures  illustrated  in  No.  10.  This  is  the  actual  pair 
of  figures  (Lot  91)  from  the  collection  of  R.  M.Wood  of  Arling- 
ton Street,  London,  which  was  sold  at  Christie's  on  27th  May, 
1919,  realising  the  very  large  sum  of  ^3,780'. 

Other  pairs  of  these  outstanding  Bow  figures  are  recorded.  A 
pair  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  decorated  in  an  equally 
colourful  style  to  those  shown  here,  but  the  man  is  modelled 
with  his  tricorne  hat  held  in  his  left  hand.  A  figure  of  the  man 
in  the  Schreiber  Collection  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
has  doffed  his  headgear,  and  a  figure  of  the  woman  belonging  to 
the  late  Lord  Fisher2  differs  only  in  details  of  painting  from  that 
shown  in  No.  10.  Also  from  the  Bow  factory  arc  the  two  birds 
in  Fig.  ii.  These  are  coloured  brightly,  and  backed  with  small 
bocages. 

Probably  from  the  same  factory  are  the  two  figures  of  seated 
cats  in  No.  2.  The  oval  bases  are  touched  with  purplish-red,  and 
the  animals  themselves  are  painted  a  naturalistic  shade  of  grey. 

The  group  of  pieces  shown  in  No.  3  is  from  the  Derby  factory, 
circa  1755-60.  The  pair  of  goldfinches  is  well  modelled  and 
painted  in  realistic  colours.  The  figure  of  a  seated  man  playing 
on  the  bagpipes  is  taken  from  a  Meissen  original.  It  was  copied 
by  many  of  the  English  factories,  but  this  early  Derby  one  is  a 
rare  example.  The  underneath  of  the  base  is  unglazed  and 
exhibits  the  characteristic  Derby  funnel-shaped  hole,  and  the 

1  See:  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  LIV  (July,  [919),  p.  170. 

-  Illustrated  in:  W.  King,  English  Porcelain  Figures  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(1925),  Fig.  1  s. 
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painting  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  the  back  of  the  man's  jacket 
is  by  a  recognisable  artist  from  that  factory. 

Three  important  examples  from  the  Worcester  manufactory 
are  illustrated  in  No.  4.  The  left-hand  vase  is  painted  with  panels 
of  a  very  rare  pink-scale  pattern,  each  panel  with  a  shaped 
reserve  in  which  is  a  bird.  The  back  and  front  on  this  vase  are 
each  painted  with  a  'Chinese'  figure  shown  against  a  background 
of  pseudo-Oriental  accessories.  The  painting  of  the  figures  on 
this  vase  is  quite  as  unusual  as  is  the  colour  of  the  scale-patterned 
panels,  and,  being  unsigned,  the  work  must  be  assigned  for  the 
present  to  that  limbo  of  the  incalculable:  the  workshop  of  James 
Giles.  The  other  vase  in  No.  4  has  a  more  conventional  dark-blue 
ground,  and  is  finely  painted  in  colours  within  shaped  panels. 

The  dish  shown  between  the  two  vases  is  decorated  with 
panels  of  landscapes  in  panels  on  a  scale-blue  ground,  and  in  the 
centre  with  one  of  the  popular  subjects  taken  from  Aesop's 
fables  usually  ascribed  to  the  overworked  brush  of  Jeffryes 
Harnett  O'Neale.  In  John  Ogilby's  edition  of  Aesop 's  Fables 
( 1 665)  it  is  entitled  Of  the  Forester,  the  Skinner  and  the  Bear  (No.  52 
Vol.  I,  p.  178).  The  engraving  in  the  book  bears  no  particular 
resemblance  to  the  design  on  the  dish.  Fables  of  Aesop  and  Others 
(Samuel  Croxall)  1722,  prints  and  illustrates  the  same  subject 
(No.  46,  p.  83)  and  the  wood-cut  accompanying  the  text  may 
well  have  served  as  a  guide  to  the  artist  who  painted  the  Wor- 
cester piece. 

A  version  of  the  fable  runs:3 

TWO  Friends  take  a  [ourney:  a  Bear  meets  them  on  the 
K i >ad .  One  of  them  climbing  up  a  Tree,  avoids  the  Danger; 

3  Aesop's  Fables  .  .  .  corrected  by  IV. D.,  London,  1721.  No.  94,  p.  Of  two 
Friends  and  the  Bear. 
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the  other,  seeing  there  was  no  Hopes  of  escaping,  falls  Hat 
on  the  Ground.  The  Beast  cometh  to  him,  and  touches  him 
as  he  lay,  and  smells  at  his  Mouth  and  his  Ears:  the  Man 
holding  his  Breath  and  Motion,  the  Bear,  which  spares  the 
Dead,  thinking  it  to  have  been  a  dead  Carcass,  departs 
without  doing  him  any  Harm.  His  Companion  afterward 
demanding,  What  the  Bear  spake  to  him  in  his  Ear?  He 
adviscth  me  this,  quoth  he,  that  I  never  travel  with  such  a 
Friend  as  you  again. 

The  Moral. 

Faithfulness  is  a  rare  Bird  in  the  World,  and  like  a  black  Swan. 
Adversity  and  Danger  evidence  a  true  Friend. 

The  set  of  figures  of  children  representing  The  Seasons  came 
from  the  Bristol  factory  of  Richard  Champion.  They  are  an 
example  of  the  heights  to  which  this  provincial  factory  rose  only 
a  few  years  before  its  final  closure  in  178 1.  Also,  they  demonstrate 
that  the  Bristol  craftsmen  were  able  to  manage  their  difficult 
'hard-paste',  and  achieved  results  from  it  that  more  than  equal 
the  'soft-paste'  of  their  contemporaries  and  rivals  at  Derby.  This 
set  of  figures  was  formerly  in  the  distinguished  collection  of 
Plymouth  and  Bristol  porcelain  formed  by  Alfred  Trapnell  (see 
No.  517  in  the  Catalogue  of  19 12). 

In  No.  5  the  small  models,  two  of  cats,  and  one  of  a  mouse, 
date  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  cat  and 
kitten  to  the  right  are  seated  regally  upon  a  pale  pink  cushion, 
which  may  explain  why  their  expressions  are  somewhat  be- 
mused. This  piece  is  marked:  Chamberlain  (Worcester).  The  left- 
hand  cat,  and  the  mouse  which  is  on  a  mound  of  unnaturally- 
coloured  mauve  earth,  is  from  the  Rockingham  factory. 

The  two  following  illustrations  are  a  digression  from  the 
porcelain  with  which  this  article  is  concerned,  but  their  interest 
warrants  their  inclusion  here.  No.  6  shows  a  group  of  the  rare 
and  sought-after  late  eighteenth-  early  nineteenth-century  tulips. 
They  are  Staffordshire  pottery,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
seen  second  from  the  left.  This  is  of  porcelain  and  is  marked 
SPODE.  In  No.  16  are  two  examples  of  the  opaque  white  glass 
made  at  Bristol  circa  1760-85.  Each  is  finely  painted  in  famille 
rose  colours  with  Oriental  scenes. 

Bridging  the  gulf  that  divides  English  from  Continental 
porcelain  are  the  three  Meissen  pieces  shown  in  No.  8.  The  negro 
and  the  negress  served  as  models  for  two  well-known  Bow 
figures  of  which  there  are  examples  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  elsewhere.4  The  crinoline-gowned  lady  in  the 
centre  inspired  a  Chelsea  figure.  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Mary 
had  a  Chelsea  version,  there  is  another  in  the  Cecil  Higgins 
Museum,  Bedford,  and  others  arc  recorded.  Most  of  them  bear 
the  red-anchor  mark  and  date  from  1755:  the  Meissen  pieces 
were  made  earlier. 

Another,  more  important  figure  of  a  lady  wearing  a  crinoline- 
dress  is  shown  in  No.  1  1.  This  lovely  piece  of  china,  and  others 
of  a  similar  type,  has  been  labelled  with  many  names  in  an  effort 
to  prove  or  suggest  that  the  figure  represents  a  Court  favourite. 
As  Mr.  W.  B.  Honey  points  out,  the  strict  etiquette  of  the  Saxon 
Court  surely  would  never  have  permitted  such  a  thing  to  be 
done,  and  these  figures  are  doubtless  no  more  than  porcelain 
statuettes  in  the  form  of  idealized  women. 

The  Meissen  figures  of  parrots  shown  in  No.  7  are  representa- 
tive of  the  many  animal  and  bird  figures  originating  at  that 
factory,  and  mostly  modelled  by  J.  J.  Kandler.  All  of  them  were 
copied  extensively  elsewhere,  both  at  the  time  when  they  first 
appeared  and  continually  until  the  present  day.  This  pair  is 

4  Sclircibc-r  Collection,  No.  56.  See  also:  F.  1  lurlbutt,  Bow  Porcelain  (1926, 
plate  34). 


mounted  in  ormolu  with  bases  and  candle-holders,  and  set  with 
flowers  of  coloured  porcelain,  in  the  Louis  XV  taste.' 

Two  Meissen  tea-pots  in  No.  9  show  the  breadth  of  inspiration 
that  affected  the  work  of  the  German  potters.  The  left-hand 
teapot  is  of  Japanese  design,  but  that  on  the  right  is  almost  wholly 
European  in  origin.  It  is  a  combination  of  Italian  and  German 
motifs,  decorated  in  gold  with  a  rather  incongruous  Chinoiserie. 
The  design  of  the  pot  is  based  on  an  engraving  in  a  book,  he 
Livre  de  Vases,  by  Jacques  Stella  (1 596-1657),  published  in  1667/' 

In  his  book  Dresden  Porcelain,  W.  B.  Honey  quotes  a  letter 
written  in  1747  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Dresden,  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury- Williams,  in  which  he  noted  that  the  King, 
Frederic- Augustus  III,  '.  .  .  always  dines  with  Company,  and 
his  buffoons  make  a  great  noise  and  fight  with  one  another  during 
the  whole  repast'.7  Many  models  of  Jesters  and  Fools  were  made 
in  porcelain,  and  many  of  them  doubtless  decorated  the  table  of 
the  King  when  they  were  first  produced. 

Some  of  these  figures  owe  their  origin  to  the  Conimedia  dell 
arte,  but  in  No.  12  is  a  group  that  is  quite  certainly  of  Saxon 
Court  inspiration.  It  is  of  two  of  the  Royal  comedians,  Joseph 
Frohlich  and  'Baron'  Schmiedel;  the  former  with  his  familiar 
baby-face  and  steeple-hat,  frightening  the  'Baron'  with  a  mouse. 
Other  versions  of  this  group  depict  Frohlich  with  the  mouse 
confined  safely  in  a  small  cage.8 

Three  figures  of  Harlequin  from  the  Italian  Comedy  are  shown 
in  No.  15.  All  date  from  about  1740,  and  were  modelled  by 
Johann  Joachim  Kandler.  The  central  figure,  Harlequin  with  a 
Tankard,  is  represented  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by 
the  one  formerly  in  the  R.  W.  M.  Walker  Collection. 

No.  14  illustrates  two  further  figures  of  Harlequin,  and  a  group 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  in  hunting-costume.  This  latter  is  an 
example  of  the  rare  porcelain  made  at  Zurich  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.9  The  left-hand  Harlequin  was  made  at 
Meissen  from  a  model  of  about  1745  by  Peter  Reineckc;  the 
right-hand  one  came  from  the  factory  of  the  Electors  of  Mainz, 
at  Hochst.  Roder  illustrates  the  model,  but  with  a  hat  held  in 
the  right  hand.  He  dates  it  circa  1755."' 

More  characteristic  of  the  productions  of  the  Hochst  factory 
arc  the  figure  and  groups  in  No.  13.  The  central  'Boy  as  a  Sultan', 
one  of  a  pair  of  which  the  'Girl  as  a  Sultana'  is  not  shown  here, 
dates  from  1770.  It  is  Hanked  by  a  slightly  later  pair  of  groups  of 
masquerading  children.  Those  on  the  left  as  Pierrot  and  Peasant 
girl,  and  on  the  right  as  a  'Furkish  Couple.11 

This  article  has  dealt  only  with  a  small  number  of  tin-  main 
pieces  of  English  and  Continental  porcelain  at  Fenton  House. 
There  are  examples  there  of  other  factories,  and  more  pieces  from 
those  factories  that  have  been  here  referred  to.  A  further  selection 
will  be  described  and  illustrated  in  a  further  article  to  be  devoted 
to  this  outstanding  collection.  All  who  are  interested  in  ceramics 
should  visit  this  I  lampstead  house.  Open:  Every  weekday, 
except  Tuesdays,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  from  2  p.m.  to  s  p.m.: 
Sundays,  2  p.m.  to  s  p.m. 

5  An  unmounted  pair  is  illustrated  in  the  Erich  von  ( loldschmidt-Rothschild 
auction-sale  catalogue  (23-25  March,  1931).  Lot  451. 

6  A  teapot  ot  this  design,  but  without  the  gilt  Chinoiscries  in  the  Fischer  sale 
(1906)  Lot  304,  p.  43,  also  illustrated  and  discussed  by  L.  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  in:  Jahrbiich  fiir  Kunstsaimnlcr  herausgegeben  von  Adolph  Donath, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  (923  (Fig.  43,  p.  69,  et  sec]). 

7  1934-  P-  199,  note  217. 

"  See  H.J.  King  auction-sale,  Christie's,  sth-7th  May,  1914.  I  ot  66. 
''  See  S.  Ducret:  Ziircher  Porzellan  (Zurich,  1944,  P'g-  74)- 

10  K.  Roder  and  M.  Oppenheim:  Das  Hochster  Porzellan,  Main/,  1930 
(No.  93,  plate  I  8a). 

1 1  Ibid.  Figure  No.  3X4,  plate  71c.  Groups  Nos.  3 So  Hi,  plate  7ig  and  71I1. 
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No.  I.    Pair  of  birds  witli  bocages.  Bow,  about 
1760.  Ht. :  5 1  in. 

No.  2.    Pair  of  seated  cats.  Bow,  about  1755. 
Height:  2|  in. 

No.  3.    Pair  of  goldfinches,  and  a  bagpiper. 
Derby,  1755-60.  Heights:  birds,  4I  in.;  figure. 
Si  in. 

No.  4.    Left:  Vase  with  pink-scale  panels. 

Right:  Vase  with  blue-scale  ground.  Centre: 

Dish  with  'fable'  painting.  Worcester,  Dr.  Wall 

period,  about  1770.  Heights  of  vases:  left,  14^  in. 

right,  13!  in.  Diameter  of  dish:  9J  in. 

No.  5.    Cat  and  kitten:  Chamberlain  Worcester. 

Seated  cat,  and  mouse:  Rockingham. 

No.  6.    Group  of  pottery  and  porcelain  tulips. 

No.  7.    Pair  of  figures"  of  parrots  in  Louis  XV 

ormolu  mounts  with  porcelain  flowers.  Meissen, 

about  1735.  Height:  12^  in. 

No.  8.    Negro  and  negrcss,  and  lady  in 

crinoline  gown.  Meissen,  about  1740.  Heights: 

5!  and  6  inches. 

No.  9.    Two  tea-pots.  Left:  in  the  form  of  a 

hen,  about  1730.  Right:  of  grotesque  form  with 

Chinoiserie  in  gold,  about  1725.  Meissen. 

No.  10.    Pair  of  figures,  man  with  fruit  and 

woman  with  flowers.  Bow,  about  1765-70. 

Heights:  12*  and  13  inches. 

No.  11.    Lady  in  a  crinoline  dress.  Meissen. 

modelled  in  1744.  Height:  11J  inches. 

No.  12.    Frohlich  and  Schmiedel.  Meissen, 

modelled  in  1741  by  J.  J.  Kandlcr.  Height:  10  j 

inches. 

No.  13.    Masquerading  children.  Hochst. 
Heights:  average,  7  in. 

No.  14.    Left:  Harlequin,  Meissen  (Ht.:  5 *  in.). 
Right:  Harlequin,  Hochst  (lit.:  5  in.).  Centre: 
Group  of  huntsman  and  huntswonun  picnicking 
Zurich  (Ht. :  6  in.). 

No.  15.    Three  figures  of  Harlequin,  Meissen, 
modelled  by  J.  J.  Kandler,  about  1740.  I  Its.:  j\ 
and  6j|  inches. 

No.  16.  White  glass  w  ith  decoration  in  famiHe 
ro>c  colours.  Bristol,  about  I7f>s.  Heights:  j\  and 
2|  inches. 
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A  LON  Ci-AWAITEI)  INVENTORY 


Queen  Elizabeth's  Jewels 

and  Plate 


TH  E  title*  of  this  keenly  awaited  and  tremen- 
dously important  British  Museum  publica- 
tion suggests  that  it  merely  prints  the  1574 
inventory  from  two  manuscripts  at  the  British 
Museum  with  annotations  by  the  editor.  The 
title,  in  fact,  gives  no  idea  of  the  great  scope  of 
the  work.  It  might  well  have  been  entitled 
A  History  of  the  Royal  Plate  in  the  Tudor  Period, 
with  the  1574  Inventory  as  a  large  appendix.  In 
fact  this  is  really  what  the  work  amounts  to,  for 
the  first  260  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Introduction, 
while  the  text  of  the  Inventory,  with  annotations 
to  every  item,  follows  as  the  second  half  of  the 
volume.  The  amazing  discovery  one  makes  on 
reading  the  Introduction,  and  constantly  referring 
to  items  in  the  Inventory  itself,  is  that  this  is  no 
mere  list  of  'Juelles,  plate  and  other  Stuff',  but  a 
human  document,  vital  and  exciting,  hiding 
under  many  a  seemingly  innocent  entry  a  talc  of 
intrigue  and  bribery,  of  greed  and  intolerance,  of 
forfeiture  and  attainder. 

It  may  well  be  asked  how  this  has  been 
achieved.  Long  years  of  tireless  research  amid 
manuscripts  and  government  publications,  a  deep 
knowledge  and  insight  into  the  history  ot  the 
period,  and  a  patience  in  inquiry  that  is  bound- 
less— all  these  are  essentials.  But  this  is  merely 
spade  work — what  you  want  then  is  a  spark  of 
genius  to  illuminate  the  dark  corners,  to  weave 
the  loose  threads  into  a  pattern,  to  correlate  facts 
aright,  to  estimate  values  correctly,  and  to  breathe 
life  into  dead  bones.  All  this  has  been  done  so 
admirably  by  Mr.  Collins  that  he  places  students 
ot  early  plate,  historians,  and  antiquarians  111 
general  greatly  in  his  debt. 

It  must  be  realized  .it  the  start  that  this  Inven- 
tory of  1574  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  made 
in  Tudor  times.  So  far  as  is  at  present  known 
there  were  eight  others,  although  copies  of 
several,  such  as  those  of  1509,  1513  and  1557, 
have  not  been  traced.  The  reason  for  so  many 
inventories  is  to  be  explained  by  the  practice  of 
making  a  survey  at  the  jewel-house  on  the  retire- 
ment or  death  of  a  Master  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Jewels  and  Plate.  First  came  the  'Account'  which 
checked  all  the  plate  since  the  last  survey  and 
when  passed  as  correct  served  as  his  acquittance. 
This  was  followed  by  the  inventory  which  listed 

*  jewels  eiiul  Plate  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  The  Inventory  oj 
1574,  edited  from  Harley  MS.  1650  and  Stowe  MS.  s  s  s 
in  the  British  Museum,  by  A.  Jefferies  Collins  .... 
Trusteesof  the  British  Museum,  London  1955.  4to  pp. 
[  viii ]  f  599  with  eight  plates.  Price  £5  5s.  od.  net. 


the  plate  that  remained  and  was  the  charge  for 
the  ensuing  period.  Of  all  the  Tudor  inventories, 
the  great  catalogue  of  Henry  VIII's  jewels,  plate 
and  other  effects  made  in  1550  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  for  several  reasons,  but  with 
Mr.  Collins  as  editor  it  matters  little  which 
Inventory  he  has  selected  as  his  text,  for  it  serves 
merely  as  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  accumu- 
lated mass  of  learning  and  erudition.  Needless  to 
say  all  important  inventories  come  under  his  ken, 
not  only  those  previous  to  and  later  than  that  of 
1574,  but  also  others  of  Stuart  times.  All  this  is 
necessary,  for  what  Mr.  Collins  is  really  showing 
us  is  the  'Life  and  death  of  an  Inventory'.  After 
dealing  with  the  MSS  and  nature  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  the  purposes  of  the  Tudor  crown  jewels, 
we  are  told  in  detail  just  how  such  a  great  treasure 
was  formed.  At  this  point  we  can  pause  and  read 
the  Inventory  itself.  Being  then  fortified  with  the 
knowledge — however  insufficiently  digested — of 
what  the  Inventory  consists,  and  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  unparalleled  extravagance  of  some 
of  the  pieces,  such  as  the  'Dreame  of  Paris'  and 
similar  golden  cups  studded  with  diamonds  and 
rubies,  we  somewhat  wistfully  return  to  the  next 
section  of  the  Introduction  where  we  read  of  the 
dispersal  of  the  entire  collection !  To  be  exact, 
however,  one  solitary  object  escaped  the  melting 
pot,  and  that,  curiously  enough,  is  probably  the 
oldest  of  them  all — the  famous  Royal  Gold  Cup 
of  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  made 
probably  in  Paris  about  1380  and  'the  one  rep- 
resentative left  to  us  of  mediaeval  secular  plate  in 
its  most  sumptuous  development'.  Yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear  at  first,  O.  M.  Dalton  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  cup  tells  us  that  it  was  neither 
exceptional  in  size  nor  splendour  at  the  time 
when  it  was  made.  He  then  reminds  us  that  the 
fourteenth-century  inventories  of  Charles  V, 
Charles  VI  and  the  due  de  Berry  list  secular  gold 
plate — often  studded  with  jewels — in  dozens ! 
One  of  the  five  great  gold  nefs  of  Charles  V 
weighed  no  less  than  fifty-three  marcs.  The  Royal 
Gold  Cup,  then,  'belonged  to  an  age  when 
luxury  in  plate  reached  a  point  almost  incredible 
111  our  days,  and  hardly  to  be  defended,  unless  it 
be  on  the  plea  that  the  plate  and  jewels  of  royal 
houses  served  as  security  for  loans  required  in 
times  of  national  crisis,  as  the  cup  itself  served 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI'.  We  only  have  to  read 
Mr.  Collins'  account  of  the  dispersal  of  the  col- 
lection to  see  how  painfully  true  this  latter 
observation  was. 


But  if  the  Royal  Gold  Cup  was  considered  of 
only  secondary  importance  one  wonders  what 
the  'Dreame  of  Paris'  and  other  jewelled  cups  of 
gold  were  like?  In  one  instance,  however  (No.  47 
of  the  Inventory)  is  a  cup  which  was  probably 
given  by  Henry  VIII  to  Jane  Seymour,  we  still 
have  both  the  first  sketch  (Brit.  Mus.)  and  the 
finished  drawing  (Ashmolcan)  by  Hans  Holbein. 
His  design  for  Queen  Anne  Boleyn's  fountain 
(No.  998)  is  in  the  Offentliche  Kunstsammlung  at 
Basle,  and  is  described  in  the  New  Year's  Gift 
Roll  for  that  year  as  being  'gamisshed  w< 
diamauntcs,  out  wherof  issueth  water  at  the 
teetes  of  iij  nayked  women  standing  aboutes  the 
foote  of  the  same  founteyn'. 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Inventory  we 
find  it  full  of  entries  which  hold  the  attention  for 
one  reason  or  another.  From  the  folk-lore  point 
of  view  one  could  comment  at  length  on  'oonc 
pece  of  Vnicornes  home  not  garnisshed',  'a  yarde 
of  Moyscs',  'a  Cup  of  Agath  .  .  .  with  thre 
wodwises  vpon  the  Cover',  and  many  others. 
Other  entries  introduce  unusual  words,  such  as 
cruse,  Hans  pott,  posnet,  colloke,  lie  potte,  lair.  Mr. 
Collins  has  notes  on  them  all — except  mine  or 
myne,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obscure.  The 
word  occurs,  however,  in  various  French  inven- 
tories as  meaning  marcasite,  the  crystallized 
forms  of  iron  pyrites  examples  of  which,  to 
quote  I  aborde,  were  in  early  days  'admiscs  dans 
la  chambre  des  joyaux,  a  titrc  de  curiosites  ct  dc 
choses  precieuses.'  Catherine  de  Medicis  (1589) 
had  'ung  rocher  de  piene  de  mine'  and  the  due  de 
Berry  (1446)  had  'deux  petites  pieces  du  gros 
d  une  noix  de  mine'  and  'line  autre  piece  de  mine 
d'argent'. 

Clearly  there  is  insufficient  space  here  to 
describe  how  the  collection  was  gradually 
accumulated,  or  by  what  methods  it  was  as  gradu- 
ally dispersed.  Nor  can  we  describe  in  detail  the 
life  ofjohn  Astley  and  his  amazing  first  wife  who 
was  Elizabeth's  governess;  their  life  of  complicity 
and  intrigue,  his  appointment  as  Master  ot  the 
fewel  1  louse;  his  love  for  horses;  his  scholarly 
friendship  with  Roger  Ascham ;  and  his  second 
wife,  when  a  widow,  discharging  his  liabilities 
tor  losses  which  amounted  to  over  £1,300 — 
although  Astley's  salary  was  but  £50.  It  was,  of 
course,  the  enormous  perquisites  which  produced 
the  real  salary.  In  a  work  of  such  scholarship  it 
seems  querulous  to  complain  at  all,  but  it  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  have  a  glossary  ot  'hard 
words'  and  an  index. — N.M.P. 
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PAINTINGS  AND  PRINTS  OF  TWICKENHAM   AND  RICHMOND 

IN  THE  COLLECTION   OF  THE  HON.  MRS.  IONIDES:    REVIEWED   BY  ADRIAN  BURY 


'Sweete  Themmes ! 

runne  sof  tly . . . ' 


IN  spite  of  four  centuries  of  drastic  change  elsewhere,  much  of 
the  Thames  environment  so  near  to  London  remains  beautiful. 
Old  Isleworth,  Richmond,  Twickenham,  Teddington  on  the 
river  frontage,  retain  an  old-world  sentiment.  Immemorial  Syon 
Park  with  its  noble  house  and  grand  trees,  the  Old  Deer  Park, 
on  the  Middlesex  side,  the  grounds  of  Ham  House  and  Rich- 
mond Hill  on  the  Surrey  side,  arc  Arcadian  oases  in  a  world  of 
dangerous  and  noisy  tumult;  and  if  an  Elizabethan  or  eighteenth- 
century  poet  could  revisit  the  scenes  that  inspired  his  muse  he 
would  find  many  things  much  as  they  were.  The  artists  who 
delighted  to  delineate  sylvan  Thames  would  enjoy  rediscovering 
those  places  that  called  forth  many  a  fine  painting,  subtle  water- 
colour  or  print. 

Looking  at  the  Mrs.  lonides'  comprehensive  collection  it 
occurred  to  me  how  appropriate  it  was  that  these  views  should 
have  come  to  her  lovely  home,  Riverside  House,  Twickenham, 
an  eighteenth-century  residence  on  the  river  bank  not  far  from 
Twickenham  old  church  and  nearly  opposite  Ham  House.  It  is 
a  singular  pleasure  to  contemplate  the  Thames  hereabouts  and 
then  study  the  paintings  and  prints  displayed  in  the  various  rooms 
of  Riverside  House. 

Let  us  begin  our  tour  with  a  I  lew  of  Richmond  Bridge  from 
Isleworth  (No.  i),  a  print  by  Jukes  and  Sargent  after  Richard 
Tollcmache.  The  Surrey  bank,  obelisk  and  bridge,  are  almost 
identical  today,  and  while  the  bridge  was  comparatively  young 
when  this  print  was  made  careful  restoration  has  not  changed  its 
appearance  or  character.  Designed  by  Messrs.  Paine  and  Cousc, 
and  opened  in  1777,  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  bridges  in 
England  and  has  afforded  many  good  pictures  from  the  time  of 
George  III  to  the  present  day.  Hardly  a  year  passes  but  some 
memorable  record  of  Richmond  Bridge  is  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
London  galleries.  But  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river  as  seen  in 
this  print  is  no  longer  the  same,  for  it  is  now  crowded  with 
houses  and  houseboats.  I  can  find  no  reference  to  Richard  Tollc- 
mache in  the  art  dictionaries  and  can  only  assume  that  he  was 
one  of  the  several  gifted  aristocrat-amateurs  of  the  period  from 
whose  drawing  Jukes  and  Sargent  made  the  engraving. 

Travelling  upstream  we  can  study  the  print  by  Valentine 
Green  after  William  Hodges,  which  must  be  one  of  the  earliest 
versions  of  Richmond  Bridge  (No.  2),  as  it  was  done  in  1776  and 
shows  the  structure  in  the  making.  The  part  on  the  Surrey  side  is 
finished,  and  workmen  are  busy  with  the  rest  of  it.  Hodges  was 
Richard  Wilson's  most  famous  pupil.  I  lis  tree-painting  certainly 
has  some  relationship  to  the  style  of  his  great  master.  But 
Hodges'  chief  claim  to  celebrity  is  that  he  was  among  the  first 
English  artists  to  travel  to  the  South  Seas  and  to  depict  the  in- 
habitants, native  customs  and  landscapes  in  that  region.  I  le  was, 
in  fact,  the  recorder  for  Captain  Cook,  and  many  of  his  best 
works  arc  now  in  the  National  Maritime  Museum.  Greenwich. 


Valentine  Green,  a  mezzotinter  of  genius,  is  known  principally 
for  his  plates  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

T.  C.  Hofland,  whose  painting  of  the  bridge  is  also  repro- 
duced (No.  3)  was  born  in  the  year  that  it  was  opened.  By  the 
time  he  came  to  paint  this  picture  the  new  railway  bridge  had 
been  built  nearby,  and  his  view  is  taken  from  underneath  the  arch 
of  the  latter,  probably  about  1840. 

Beyond  Richmond  Bridge,  going  west,  the  view  opens  on  an 
enchanting  study  of  The  Thames  at  Twickenham  (No.  4),  a 
watercolour  by  George  Barret,  jnr.  It  is  a  summer  day  about 
1830,  and  the  artist  has  obviously  been  fascinated  by  one  of  the 
new,  gaily  painted  steamboats.  This  may  be  the  winning  post  of 
some  race,  since  one  of  the  crews  is  coming  in  to  the  shore  while 
the  other  is  just  passing  the  steamer.  A  spirited  horse  and  cart,  and 
trees,  houses  and  cattle  are  arranged  to  form  an  elongated  com- 
position on  the  firther  bank.  This  is  an  unusual  work  by  Barret, 
who  was  a  foundation  member  of  the  Old  Watercolour  Society 
and  did  mostly  romantic  landscapes.  His  refined  sentiment  and 
mellow  colour  were  conspicuous  even  at  a  time  when  the  art  of 
watercolour  painting  was  at  its  height.  Barret  exhibited  many 
views  of  the  Thames.  Roget  describes  him  as  'unassuming'  and 
'quietly  industrious'.  Possibly  his  modest  temperament  frustrated 
material  success,  for  we  learn  that  Barret  'ever  thought  of  putting 
more  gold  into  his  drawings  than  of  the  amount  of  precious 
metal  tor  which  those  drawings  might  be  exchanged.' 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  Barret's  steamboat  with  the  caval- 
cade of  movement  to  be  seen  in  L.  Atthalin's  and  J.  C.  Stadler's 
version  of  Orleans  I  louse  (No.  5).  This  print  is  dated  [817,  and 
the  house,  including  the  famous  Octagon  Room  and  a  fine 
group  of  trees,  are  the  background  to  a  lively  cortege  tilling  the 
foreground.  No  doubt  I  lis  Most  Serene  I  holiness,  to  whom  the 
print  is  dedicated,  was  pleased  to  see  himself  taking  the  Twicken- 
ham air  with  his  English  'chateau'  looking  grand  enough  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  Octagon  Room,  a  riverside  landmark,  is  seen 
immediately  to  the  right  of  the  church  and  trees.  It  was  built  to 
the  order  of  fames  Johnstone,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
who  obtained  lease  ot  the  estate  in  1720,  especially  for  the  recep- 
tion and  entertainment  of  Queen  Caroline,  George  the  Second's 
consort,  who,  while  living  at  I  lampton  Court,  was  frequently 
a  guest  ot  [allies  and  Lady  Johnstone.  But  Orleans  House,  as 
Lysons  reminds  us,  goes  back  at  least  to  Elizabethan  times.  It 
was  a  messuage  of  Twickenham  as  early  as  1  567,  w  hen  the  estate 
was  leased  to  Sir  Thomas  Newenham.  The  house  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  rented  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  his 
arrival  in  England  from  New  York  in  1X00. 

Atthalin  is  all  but  forgotten  in  the  art  world  today.  According 
to  Nagler's  Kiinsler-lexicon  he  was  adjutant  to  the  Duke  and 
worked  as  lithographer  on  that  great  book,  I  'oyages  Pittoresques 
et  Romantiques  dans  Ancienne  France.  Joseph  Constantine  Stadler 
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I.  I  'iew  (>/  Richmond  Bridge  from  Islcworth.  A  print  by  Jukes  and  Sargent  after  Richard  Tollcmache. 


is  remembered  by  collectors  as  a  skilful  aquatinter  working  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  George  III  and  the  Regency. 

I  have  seldom  seen  so  accomplished  a  watercolour  by  A.  E. 
Chalon  as  his  Swan-Upping  at  Twickenham  (No.  6),  which  proves 
that  this  fashionable  master  or  the  watercolour  portrait  could 
apply  himself  with  equal  skill  to  landscape  art.  The  trees  in  this 
drawing  are  worthy  of  Peter  dc  Wint;  and  the  boats  and  men 
'rounding  up'  the  swans  for  marking  are  touched  in  with  an 
elegant  pencil.  Originating  from  Geneva,  both  A.  E.  and  J.  J. 
Chalon  were  students  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  became 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  achieved  eminence  in  their 
day.  The  annual  ceremony  of  swan-upping  still  takes  place  and 
is  the  privilege  of  the  Vintners  and  Dyers'  Companies. 

A  landscape  by  Peter  de  Wint  is  a  very  necessary  adjunct  to 
any  watercolour  collection,  his  power  of  expression  in  this 
medium  being  so  strong  and  his  art  so  devoted  to  truthful  natural 
effect.  His  least  note  as  well  as  the  large  finished  drawing  is  often 
instinct  with  rare  poetic  integrity.  1  like  to  imagine  this  supreme 
master  wandering  along  the  riverside  near  Ham  House,  and  being 
so  impressed  by  the  Octagon  House  (No.  7)  on  the  opposite 
bank  that  he  had  to  sit  down  there  and  then  and  draw  it,  which 
he  has  done  with  his  magical  touch.  The  artist  would  no  doubt 


have  regarded  this  as  a  mere  sketch,  but  its  beauty  is  as  satisfying, 
mysterious  and  elusive  as  nature  herself.  Looking  closely  into  this 
drawing  we  see  that  it  is  constructed  with  a  few  slight,  spon- 
taneous washes,  yet  the  general  unity  and  effect  arc  as  appealing 
as  a  fine  lyric  in  which  all  the  parts  have  fallen  into  place  with  an 
inspired  inevitability.  De  Wint  made  many  watercolours  of  the 
111. unes,  to  mention  but  two  important  ones.  The  Valley  of  the 
Thames  and  Cliveden  Woods  (Fitzwilliam  Museum)  and  Kingston 
Bridge  (Whit worth  Art  Gallery,  Manchester). 

What  of  George  Alfred  Fripp  who,  born  little  more  than  a 
generation  after  De  Wint,  was  once  regarded  as  a  master  of  the 
method:  Both  J.  M.  W.  Turner  and  Ruskin  admired  Ins  wo  ik 
but  one  hears  little  of  Fripp  nowadays.  Fashion  in  art,  however, 
is  a  negligible  factor,  except  as  regards  prices.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  George  Fripp's  watercolours  will  always  please  the  con- 
noisseur and  student.  His  version  of  The  Thames  at  Twickenham 
(No.  <N)  in  the  Ionides  Collection  loses  nothing  by  comparison 
with  other  works.  Signed  and  dated  1850,  it  is  from  Fripp's  best 
period.  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Thompson,  in  his  book  on  the  Fripps 
(Walker's  (Quarterly),  reminds  us  that  in  the  year  1X50  David  Cox 
wrote  to  N.  Neal  Solly,  'G.  Fripp  has  some  very  careful  finished 
landscapes,  which  are  very  good  and  much  liked'.  Referring  to 
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2.  An  early  print  ( 1 776)  of  Richmond  Bridge,  showing  the  structure  in  the  making,  by  V.  Green  after  W.  Hodges. 


the  Old  Watercolour  Society's  catalogue,  he  especially  mentions 
six  exhibits  of  the  Thames  and  Brent;  so  we  may  assume  that  this 
specimen  is  one  of  these. 

The  print  Solus  Lodge  (No.  10)  by  W.  13.  Cooke,  alter  William 
Havcll,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  for  several  reasons,  the  chief 
being  that  it  is  the  little  country  house  that  J.  M.  W.  Turner  built 
at  Twickenham.  In  his  Life  of  Turner  Finbcrg  (p.  192)  writes 
'.  .  .  Some  time  before  August  18 10  he  (Turner)  had  bought  a 
piece  of  land  at  Richmond  for  ^400.  This  land  was  actually  on 
the  Middlesex  side  of  Richmond  Bridge,  in  Twickenham.  By 
the  early  part  of  1X13  he  had  built  himself  a  small  house  on  it, 
which  was  described  in  the  Academy  catalogue  of  that  year  as 
"Solus  Lodge"  Twickenham.'  The  house  still  exists  though  all 
but  hidden  in  a  street  of  red-bricked  houses  circa  1XX0,  called 
Sandycombe  Road,  one  minute  from  St.  Margaret's  Station.  In 
Turner's  day  the  artist  could  look  out  of  his  windows  and  see  the 
serpentine  Thames,  as  it  is  in  these  parts,  winding  away  east  to 
Kcw  and  west  to  Hampton  Court.  The  building  done  to  Turner's 
design  must  have  appeared  strangely  modern  in  1X13,  though 
the  window-frames  have  an  eighteenth-century  character.  On 
the  piece  of  drawing-paper  to  which  this  print  is  attached  is  a 
pencil  sketch  of  an  earlier  building,  and  it  is  possible  that  Turner 


adapted  and  modernised  this.  And  one  wonders  if  the  figures 
seated  on  the  lawn  are  intended  to  represent  Turner  himself  and 
a  friend.  Also,  is  the  somewhat  elderly-looking  one  who  is 
attending  to  the  garden,  Turner's  fantastic  father  and  general 
factotum,  who  used  to  ride  down  from  Covent  Garden  to 
Twickenham  on  the  market  carts  to  save  the  coach-fare? 

Recent  research  has  proved  that  I  lavell,  one  of  a  large  family 
of  Reading  artists,  was  a  fine  watercolourist  and  oil  painter.  A 
foundation  member  of  the  Old  Watercolour  Society,  he  went  in 
1X16  to  the  Far  East  in  Lord  Cathcart's  embassy  to  China.  On 
the  way  back  I  lavell  disembarked  at  Calcutta  and  remained  for 
about  eight  years  in  India  doing  small  portraits.  Returning  to 
London  he  practised  his  art  until  1X57,  the  year  of  his  death.  I  lis 
old  age  was  clouded  with  poverty,  and  in  view  of  his  early 
friendship  with  Turner  it  is  a  touching  fact  that  he  was  the  first 
indigent  artist  to  apply  for  a  grant  from  Turner's  fund  left  to 
the  Royal  Academy  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Sidney  Hutchison,  the 
Librarian,  informs  me  that  the  entry  in  tin-  archives  reads, 
1st  December,  1X57;  'By  donation  to  the  late  Mr.  William 
Llavell  ^50.0.0.'  William  Bernard  Cooke,  the  engraver  of  Solus 
Lodge,  is  known  for  a  series  of  the  Thames  and  Southern  Coast  of 
England,  which  he  published  conjointly  with  his  brother. 
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3.  Richmond  Bridge,  a  painting  by  T.  C.  Hofland, 
c.  1840,  from  under  an  arch  of  die  then  new 
railway  bridge. 


4.  The  Thames  at  Twickenham,  a  watercolour 
by  George  Barret,  Jnr.,  executed  on  a  summer 

day  c.  1830. 


5.  Orleans  House,  a  print  dated  1817,  by  J.  C. 
Stadler  after  L.  Atthalin,  a  pupil  of  Horace 

Vernet. 


6.  Swan-Upping  at  Twickenham.  This  is  a 
most  accomplished  watercolour  by  A.  E. 
Chalon,  the  trees  being  worthy  of  Peter  de 

Wint  himself. 


Among  the  many  views  of  Richmond  Hill  pride  of  place  must 
be  given  to  Znccarclli's  large  panoramic  oil-painting  (No.  9), 
which  was  done  from  what  is  now  known  as  the  Terrace,  an 
elaborate  composition  comprising  the  river  and  a  large  tract  of 
country  relieved  here  and  there  with  houses.  The  little  clearing  to 
the  left  with  cattle  and  human  figures  is  a  charming  incidental. 
In  the  immediate  foreground  the  group  of  Italianate  peasants  is 
typical  of  Zuccarelli's  figures.  His  pictures  have  come  back 
into  fashion,  but  what  a  surprise  he  would  have  if  he  could  know 
that  Richard  Wilson's  once  despised  drawings  are  now  among 
the  highest  priced  in  the  market.  Wilson  and  Zuccarelli,  both 
foundation  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  were  associated  on 
and  off  since  they  first  met  in  Venice.  Zuccarelli  was  very 
successful  in  his  day;<»so  much  so  that  Wilson,  who  was  the 
reverse,  was  advised  to  change  his  style  for  the  lighter  one  of 
Zuccarelli.  It  is  said  that  the  Committee  of  Taste  who  waited  on 
Wilson  with  this  request,  were  rebuffed  with  a  'torrent  of  con- 
temptuous words'. 

A.  V.  Copley  Fielding's  aquatint  View  from  Richmond  Hill 
(No.  11)  was  taken  from  the  same  vantage  point.  Published 
simultaneously  in  London  and  Edinburgh  in  1822,  it  has  all 
Fielding's  insistence  on  detail  and  is  a  tour  de  force  of  arboreal  and 
other  natural  fact. 

A  wash  drawing  of  The  Earl  of  Radnor's  House  at  Twickenham 
(No.  12),  dated  1749,  by  A.  Heckel,  reminds  one  that  this  artist 


made  many  records  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  free  and  easy 
sketch  from  which  A.  Walker,  engraved  the  plate,  which  hangs 
nearby.  A  Gothic-like  structure,  with  crenellated  facade,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Syon  House,  it  took  its  name  from  the  last 
Earl  of  Radnor  of  the  Robartes  family.  The  elegant  canopied 
barge  with  its  several  rowers  passing  the  house  was  a  feature  of 
riverside  life  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  most  of  the  great 
mansions  kept  their  own  craft  and  watermen-servants.  Radnor 
House  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  last  war. 

The  View  of  Twickenham  on  the  Thames  (No.  13),  showing  the 
old  church  to  the  left,  a  group  of  cottages  and  barges  beyond  it, 
is  very  attractive  and  doubtless  A.  C.  Pugin  who  did  the  water- 
colour  from  which  the  aquatint  was  made  by  J.  Hill,  had  a 
subject  which  pleased  him.  The  plate  is  dedicated  to  His  Excel- 
lency Count  Lewis  de  Starhcmbcrg,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
w  ho  inhabited  York  House,  Twickenham,  at  the  time.  Pugin, 
a  French  emigre,  is  mostly  remembered  as  an  architectural 
draughtsman,  and  for  his  part  in  the  nineteenth-century  Gothic 
revival. 

The  most  famous  name  in  the  story  of  Twickenham  is,  of 
course,  Alexander  Pope,  and  two  views,  among  many  others, 
of  his  Villa  form  an  interesting  contrast:  the  picture  by  Samuel 
Scott  (No.  14),  a  realistic  oil  painting,  and  John  Pyc's  and  Charles 
Heath's  engraving  (No.  15)  after  ].  M.  W.  Turner's  picture. 
Scott  delighted  in  Thames  scenery,  whether  he  was  painting  city 
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7.  Octagon  House,  Twickenham,  a  watercolour  by  Peter  de  Wint  sketched  probably  from  Ham  House  on  the  opposite  bank. 


bridges  or  subjects  upstream.  His  picture  shows  the  commodious 
and  classical-style  villa  with  the  two  wings  which  were  added 
after  Pope's  death  in  1744.  Turner's  version,  seen  from  farther 
up  the  Thames,  is  full  of  Claudian  sentiment.  John  Pye  was  a 
prominent  figure  111  English  art,  and  his  life  covered  nearly  a 
century  from  1782  to  1874.  In  this  print,  dated  181 1  (the  figures 
are  by  Charles  Heath),  Pye  greatly  pleased  Turner,  who  was 
seldom  happy  with  his  engravers.  The  painter  engaged  Pye  to 
interpret  other  pictures,  notably  his  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Aegina, 
Ehrenhreitstein,  the  Junction  of  the  Greta  and  the  Tees. 

It  is  recalled  that  Pope  leased  a  house  and  five  acres  of  ground 
at  Twickenham  just  after  his  father's  death  in  1717.  The  poet 
spent  a  fortune,  made  out  of  poetry,  on  this  villa.  His  pleasure 
in  the  place  is  recorded  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Digby. 

'No  ideas  you  could  form  in  the  winter  can  make  you  imagine 
what  Twickenham  is  in  the  summer  season.  Our  river  glitters 
beneath  an  unclouded  sun,  at  the  same  time  that  its  banks  retain 
the  verdure  of  showers;  our  gardens  are  offering  the  first  nose- 
gays; our  trees  like  new  acquaintances  brought  happily  together, 
are  stretching  their  arms  to  meet  each  other,  and  growing  nearer 
and  nearer  every  hour.  The  birds  are  paying  their  thanksgiving 
songs  for  the  new  habitations  I  have  made  for  them;  my  building 
rises  high  enough  to  attract  the  eye  and  curiosity  of  the  passenger 
from  the  river,  where,  when  beholding  a  mixture  of  beauty  and 
ruin,  he  enquires  what  house  is  falling  or  what  church  is  rising; 


so  little  taste  have  our  common  Tritons  of  Vitruvius,  whatever 
delight  the  poetical  god  of  the  river  may  take  in  reflecting  on 
their  streams  my  Tuscan  porticoes  or  Ionic  pilasters.' 

Alas,  Pope's  Villa  survived  little  more  than  fifty  years  after 
the  poet's  death.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Samuel  Rogers,  the 
banker-poet,  did  not  buy  it  as  it  was  hoped  when  it  came  into 
the  market  in  1807.  He  is  certain  to  have  preserved  such  an  in- 
timate relic  of  one  of  England's  greatest  writers.  The  villa  was 
bought  by  Baroness  Howe,  daughter-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
admiral.  She  did  not  scruple  to  raze  it  to  the  ground  and  build  a 
new  house,  and  thus  a  title  she  earned  at  the  time,  'Queen  of  the 
Goths,'  was  not  inapplicable,  however  charming  Lady  Howe 
may  have  been  in  other  respects. 

Little  more  than  three  years  after  Pope's  death  Horace  Walpole 
rented  a  cottage  known  as  Strawberry  Hill  at  the  corner  of  the 
Upper  Road  to  Tcddington.  It  had  already  housed  various  dis- 
tinguished persons — Colley  Cibber,  the  dramatist,  Dr.  Talbot, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon  among  others. 
Walpole  bought  the  lease  from  Mrs.  Chevenix,  the  noted  toy- 
woman,  and  a  year  afterwards  on  8th  June,  1747,  the  prince  of 
gossips  and  dilettannti  wrote  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Marshal)  Conway 
in  the  following  strain : 

'You  perceive  by  my  date  that  I  am  got  into  a  new  camp, 
and  have  left  my  tub  at  Windsor.  It  is  a  little  plaything  of  a  house 
that  I  got  out  of  Mrs.  Chevenix's  shop,  and  is  the  prettiest  bauble 
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8.  This  watercolour  of  The  Thames  at  Twickenham 
by  George  Alfred  Fripp  is  signed  and  dated  iNso. 


10.  Solus  Lodge,  the  house  that  J .  M.  W. 
Turner  built  at  Twickenham.  An  engraving 
by  W.  H.  Cooke  after  William  Havell. 
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you  ever  saw.  It  is  .set  in  enamelled  meadows,  with  philligree 
hedges, 

A  small  Euphrates  through  the  place  is  roll'd 
And  little  fishes  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 
Two  delightful  roads,  that  you  would  call  dusty,  supply  me 
continually  with  coaches  and  chaises;  barges  as  solemn  as  barons 
of  the  Exchequer  move  under  my  window.  Richmond  Hill  and 
Ham  walks  bound  my  prospects;  but,  thank  God,  the  Thames 
is  between  me  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  Dowagers  as 
plenty  as  flounders  inhabit  all  around,  and  Pope's  ghost  is  just 
now  skimming  under  my  window  by  a  most  poetical  moonlight.' 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Walpole's  neo-Gothic  castle,  the 
fastidious  printing  press,  'a  profusion  of  rarities,  of  trifling 
intrinsic  value,  but  so  quaint  in  fashion,'  as  Lord  Macaulay 
wrote.  Here  Walpole  endeavoured  to  entertain  everybody  whom 
he  regarded  as  anybody,  enjoying  his  immense  unearned  income 
and  villa  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

The  lonides  Collection  contains  a  large  number  of  prints  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  Strawberry  Hill,  the  most  amusing 
of  which  is  Thomas  Rowlandson's  Temple  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
both  drawn  and  etched  by  the  great  humourist,  and  aquatinted 
by  Stadler,  showing  a  Walpolian  figure  in  a  three-cornered  hat 
seated  in  a  Gothic  chair  and  scanning  a  book. 

Farington  was  busy  there  with  his  pencil  in  1793  and  made  a 
charming  drawing  which  was  aquatinted  by  Stadler  and  pub- 
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9.  A  large  panoramic  oil  painting  ot 
Richmond  Hill,  by  F.  Zuccarelli. 


11.  A.  V.  Copley  Fielding's  aquatint  View 
from  Richmond  Hill  published  111  1N22. 


12.  A  wash  drawing  The  Earl  of  Radnor's 
House  at  Twickenham.  By  A.  1  leckel,  dated  1749. 
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13.  Aquatme  by  J.  Hill  after  A.  C.  Pugin, 
I  'iew  of  Twickenham  from  the  Thames. 

15.  Pope's  I  'ilia.  John  Pyc's  engraving 
(figures  by  Charles  Heath)  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
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lished  by  J.  c\  J.  Boydell  in  the  celebrated  History  of  the  River 
Thames,  1794-1796.  Paul  Sandby  did  the  South  View  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,  and  the  print  of  this  by  M.  A.  Rooker  was  published 
in  1775.  There  are  earlier  ones  by  Marlow  and  Godfrey. 

Coloured  and  plain  lithographs  after  drawings  by  William 
Westall,  A.R.A.  arc  well  known  to  collectors,  and  the  series  of 
delicately  drawn  views  of  Richmond  and  Twickenham  was 
published  by  Rodwell  and  Martin  in  the  summer  of  1X22.  The 
Richmond  looking  towards  Isleworth,  showing  the  country  aspect 
of  the  Middlesex  side  as  it  was,  is  the  most  attractive. 

Marble  Hill,  a  mansion  with  royal  and  literary  associations, 
standing  between  Richmond  and  Twickenham,  and  now  open 
to  visitors,  was  a  subject  for  various  engravers,  known  and 
unknown,  and  there  are  several  in  the  Ionides  collection.  It  is 
said  that  George  II  gave  Henrietta  Howard,  afterwards  Countess 
of  Suffolk,  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  towards  the  cost  of 
building  it,  and  in  a  neat  jingle  Dean  Swift  informed  the  world 
My  house  was  only  built  for  show, 
My  lady's  pocket  empty  now. 
And  noil'  she  will  not  have  a  shilling 
To  raise  the  stairs  or  build  the  ceiling; 
'Tis  come  to  what  I  always  thought. 
My  Dame  is  hardly  worth  a  groat ' 
The  satirist  should  have  known,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  my 
lady's  butler  as  it  were  and  stocked  the  cellars.  'Good  Howard' 
as  the  Queen,  maybe,  sarcastically  called  her,  must  have  had  a 
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14.  Pope's  I  Ilia,  a  realistic  oil  painting  by  Samuel  Scott. 
The  two  wings  were  added  after  Pope's  death. 


16.  Watercolour  by  John  Nixon  of  himself 

and  the  Barnaby  family  picnicking  at  Twickenham. 
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pretty  taste  in  poets,  and  made  them  do  some  useful  work  to 
boot,  for  Pope  laid  out  the  garden  of  Marble  Hill,  and  Gay,  of 
Beggars'  Opera  fame,  was  a  permanent  guest.  Two  rooms  fitted 
up  with  coloured  glass  in  the  windows  were  always  at  his  dis- 
posal. They  were  called  'Gay's  Rooms',  and  contrived  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  could  join  the  family  or  not  as  he  pleased. 

The  greatest  house  of  all  in  the  neighbourhood  is,  of  course, 
Hampton  Court,  and  a  series  of  formal  engravings  of  the  palace 
and  gardens  as  they  were  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  by  Tinney  after  Highmore  and  Highmorc  junior. 

With  the  summer  season  about  to  start,  and  'Sweete  Thcmmes' 
in  these  parts  being  still  the  rendezvous  of  the  London  crowd, 
it  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  end  this  article  with  two  jolly  picnic 
scenes:  one  an  exquisite  aquatint,  not  here  shown,  of  a  party, 
with  guitar,  taking  the  air  at  the  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 
The  w  atercolour  was  by  John  Gendall,  one  of  the  many  Regency 
artists  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  picturesque  view  and  the 
aquatint,  dated  [819,  is  by  Thomas  Sutherland. 

The  other  picnic  is  a  watercolour  by  John  Nixon  of  himself 
and  the  Barnaby  family  (No.  16)  enjoying  an  outing  in  some 
Twickenham  meadow.  A  city  merchant,  Nixon,  none  the  less, 
managed  to  do  a  large  number  of  amusing  sketches  reminiscent 
of  Rowlandson  and  other  contemporaries. 

For  certain  topographical  and  historic  facts  in  this  article  my 
acknowledgements  are  due  to  Memorials  of  'Twickenham,  by  the 
Rev.  R.      Cobbett,  M.A. 
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Un  Dessin  de  William  Kent 

au  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Tours 


PAR  BORIS  LOSSKY,  Comcrvatvnr  des  Musees  municipaux  de  Tours  et  d'Amboise 


C'EST  une  sanguine  tracce  d'un  trait  fm  ct  un  peu  sec,  avec  un  tics 
discret  emploi  d'estompe,  sur  une  sorte  de  Verge  d'auvergne  blanc, 
legerement  jauni  par  le  temps  et  mesurant  o"1  388  de  hauteur  sur  o1"  256  de 
largeur.  La  reproduction  ci-dessus  nous  dispense  d'en  poursuivre  la 
description.  Avant  d'entrer  au  Musee  en  1932,  avec  les  objets  de  la  donation 
de  M.  et  Mine  Adolphc  Grondard,  elle  ornait,  a  Vouvray,  la  demeure  di- 
ces amateurs  d'art.  L'identification  traditionnelle  n'en  etait  gucre  satisfai- 
sante:  Apotheose  de  Claude  Pcrrault  par  Milliard.  De  passage  a  Tours, 
M.  Albert  Laprade,  inspecteur  general  honoraire  des  Beaux-Arts,  a 
reconnu,  dans  l'architccte  dont  Minerve  designe  1'effigie,  Inigo  Jones  et  ce 
flit  la  le  point  de  depart  de  nos  recherches  dont  le  resultat  nitercssera  peut- 
ctrc  les  lectcurs  de  cette  revue. 

Les  recueils  iconographiques  du  Cabinet  des  Estampes  de  la  Bibliothcquc 
Nationale  (N2s89)  nous  out  revelc  l'cxistence  de  la  gravure,  que  nous 
rcproduisons  ici  egalement,  qui  mesure  o"'  395  sur  0"'  258  et  ne  porte, 
en  maticrc  d'inscriptions,  que  les  noms  de  scs  auteurs:  W.  Kent  inv. — 
J.  Audran  sculp.  En  comparant  les  deux  documents  on  confere,  presque  sans 
risque  d'erreur,  au  dessin  de  Tours  la  qualite  du  modele  original  de 
William  Kent  destine  a  la  reproduction  en  gravure  et,  a  coup  sur,  pas  d'une 
copie  d'apres  une  estampe.  La  ncrvosite  du  faire  est  la  ct,  bon  signe, 
1'ensemble  de  la  composition  apparait  en  sans  inverse  par  rapport  a  la 
gravure.  Seuls  les  meubles  du  blason  des  Jones  n'apparaissent  pas  en  contre- 
eprcuve,  ce  qui  nous  laisse  supposer  chez  l'auteur  le  desir  de  faire  survivrc 
son  dessin  a  sa  reproduction  au  burin,  d'en  faire  une  oeuvre  independante 
bonne  pour  les  cartons  d'un  amateur  de  son  temps.  La  confrontation 
des  deux  documents  montre  aussi  que  la  composition  dessinee,  qu'un 
de  ses  proprietaries  a  pris  soin  de  faire  monter  sur  un  passe-partout,  s'est 
trouvce  rognee  lors  de  cette  operation  de  2  a  3  millimetres  sur 
chaque  cote. 

Le  type  iconographique  du  portrait  d'InigO  Jones  remonte  au  portrait 


peint  par  Van  Dyck  et  dont  l'Ermitage  conserve  une  des  repliques  ou  le 
modele  apparait  en  buste  ct  de  trois-quarts  a  droite.  Plusieurs  fois  rcpro- 
duite  en  gravure,  cette  erftgie  de  l'architccte  de  Charles  Ier  nous  est  par- 
venue  inversee  et  reinversee  dans  les  deux  sens.  C'est  toujours  au  Cabinet 
des  Estampes  que  nous  trouvons  la  version  qui,  scion  toute  vraisemblance, 
se  trouvait  sous  les  yeux  de  Kent  quand  il  cxecutait  son  dessin.  Ce  scrait  bien 
la  gravure  de  R.  V.  Vorst,  ou  Inigo  Jones  se  presente  dans  un  encadrcment 
rectiligne,  il  est  vrai,  mais,  comme  dans  le  medallion  du  dessin  de  Tours, 
a  mi-corps,  de  trois-quarts  a  gauche,  tenant  en  sa  main  gauche  une  feuille 
de  papier  qui,  pour  1111  effet  de  trompe  l'oeil,  depasse  la  bordure. 

A  quelle  occasion  ou  pour  quel  besoin  cette  allegoric  a  la  gloire  du 
premier  Palladianiste  a-t'cllc  etc  dessinee  et  gravee?  Sa  composition  ayant 
toute  failure  d'un  frontispice,  nous  avons  vite  fait  de  conclure  que  la 
gravure  devait  orner  fun  des  deux  in-folio  des  Designs  of  Inigo  Jones  recueil 
que  William  Kent,  avec  faidc  du  Comte  Burlington,  publiait  en  1727. 
Mais  la  consultation  de  ces  deux  volumes  n'a  pas  domic  confirmation  a 
nos  conjectures  ct,  les  recherches  en  ce  domaine  etant  difficiles  a  poursuivre 
loin  des  bibliotheques  et  cabinets  d'estainpesdc  Londrcs,  nous  nous  arretons 
la,  non  sans  espoir  de  recevoir  un  jour,  de  la  part  d'un  confrere  britannique, 
une  suggestion  utile  a  ce  sujet. 

four  ne  pas  omettre,  en  terminant,  le  graveur,  notons  que  ce  fut  Jean 
Audran,  ne  en  1667  ct  mort  en  1756,  tils  de  Germain  ct  disc  iple  de  son 
oncle  Gerard  Audran,  membre  le  plus  connu  de  cette  famille  d'artistes 
parisiens.  Notons  aussi  que  le  Manuel  de  1' Amateur  d'Estampes  de  Ch.  Le 
Blanc  tait  bien  etat  (t.  I  p.  104  No.  304)  de  son  allegoric  a  la  gloire  d'Inigo 
Jones.  Remarquons  enfin  que  rien  ne  semble  attester  dans  la  vie  tic  cet 
artiste  parisien  des  activitcs  a  f  oiulres  et  que,  de  cc  fait,  f  estampe  qui  nous 
interesse  parait  avoir  etc  gravee  en  France.  On  pent  se  demander  egalement 
si,  par  la  suite,  la  belle  sanguine  de  William  Kent  a  jamais  revu  son  autcur 
et  son  pays  d'origine. 
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SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  EXHI  BH  ION  AT  HURL  IN  (IT  ON  HOUSE 

English  Taste  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century 


TH  E  display  of  furniture  at  Burlington  House  was  so  magnificent  and 
was  so  evidently  the  focus  of  the  exhibition  of  English  Taste  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  that  the  rest — the  paintings,  sculpture,  tapestries,  silver 
and  porcelain,  especially  the  first  of  these — hardly  claimed  to  be  there  in 
their  own  right  but  rather  to  serve  as  an  unobtrusively  decorative  back- 
ground, even  though  splendid  examples  in  their  kind  were  to  be  found 
amongst  them.  This  was  as  it  should  be.  The  Royal  Academy  seldom 
allows  public  attention  to  be  diverted  from  painting,  the  chief  interest  of 
the  majority  of  Academicians.  On  an  occasion  when  an  exhibition  of  this 
rare  character  is  put  on  at  Burlington  House  it  is  only  right  that  the  lime- 
light should  be  turned  on  that  aspect  of  the  industrial  arts  in  which  the 
English  excelled,  vying  with,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  the  best  that  was  being 
produced  on  the  continent  at  the  time. 

Evelyn,  writing  during  Charles  II's  reign,  remarked  that  'Joyners  and 
cabinet-makers,  and  the  like,  who  from  very  vulgar  and  pitiful  artists  are 
now  come  to  produce  works  as  curious  for  the  fitting  and  admirable  for 
their  dexterity  in  contriving  as  any  we  meet  with  abroad',  and  the  tradition 
founded  then  continued  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  even 
later.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  other  arts.  Between  Hilliard  and  Hogarth 
it  is  impossible  to  name  a  native-born  painter  or  sculptor  of  any  inter- 
national consequence.  At  Burlington  House  the  best  of  the  sculpture  is  the 
work  of  Rysbrack  and  Roubiliac,  neither  of  them  Englishmen;  the  most 
striking  of  the  decorative  paintings  as  well  as  several  of  the  portraits,  arc 
the  work  of  foreign  artists;  a  group  of  the  tapestries  on  display  were 
actually  woven  at  Brussels,  and  doubtless  it  was  only  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  loans  that  prevented  the  committee  from  hanging 
the  walls  of  the  neo-classic  room  with  one  of  the  eight  or  more  splendid 
suites  of  tapestries  woven  between  1767  and  1783  at  the  Gobelins  factory 
specially  to  the  order  of  English  clients.  Even  the  design  of  the  best  of  the 
English  tapestries,  the  arabesques  from  Hagley  woven  by  Joshua  Morns, 
are  said  to  be  due  to  Andrien  de  Cleremont, 1  the  French  painter  of  grot- 
esques who  worked  at  Narford,  Rousham,  Strawberry  Hill  and  other 
English  country  houses. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  altogether  surprising  to  find  the  first  Baroque 
room  (Gallery  XI)  dominated  by  four  huge  scenes  from  the  legend  of  Io 
painted  by  a  Venetian  artist,  Jacopo  Aniigoni  (Cat.  Nos.  6,  15,  30,  38, 
Illustration  No.  2).  They  had  been  splendidly  cleaned  for  the  occasion  and 
were  a  revelation  to  anyone  who  has  seen  them  in  recent  years  in  their 
original  setting  at  Moor  Park,  once  one  of  the  most  richly  decorated  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  but  now  somewhat  dingy  and  fallen  into 
the  indignity  of  becoming  a  country  club.  This  little-known  and  rarely 
visited  house  is  one  of  the  most  important  examples  of  Anglo-Venetian 
rococo  decoration  to  survive  intact.  By  drawing  attention  to  the  fine 
quality  of  Amigoni's  work  there  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Academy  will 
have  awakened  public  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  preserving  this 
historical  monument. 

Amigoni's  work  marks  very  distinctly  the  end  of  a  short  but  interesting 
phase  in  the  history  of  English  taste.  It  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 

1  G.  Wingheld  Digby.  Burlington  Magazine,  December,  1955,  Vol.  XCVII, 
No.  635,  p.  391. 
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arrival  in  England  of  Laguerre  and  Verrio  in  Charles  II's  reign  and  to  have 
attained  its  apogee  in  the  years  between  1709  and  the  end  of  1716.  In  the 
spring  of  the  former  year,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  returning  from  a 
special  diplomatic  mission  to  Venice,  brought  back  with  him  Gianantonio 
Pellegrini  and  Marco  Ricci.  In  December,  1716  when  Sebastiano  Ricci 
quitted  England  having  been  disappointed,  like  Pellegrini,  in  his  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  commission  to  decorate  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  it  began  to  draw  to  its  close.  It  is  true  that  minor  Venetian 
artists  like  Bcllucci,  Damini  and  that  mysterious  figure  Francesco  Sletter-' 
continued  to  find  employment  there  during  the  1720's:  indeed,  numerous 
Italian  decorative  painters  like  Casali  or  Robert  Adam's  assistant,  Zucchi, 
continued  to  find  work  here  of  one  sort  or  another  right  down  to  the  end 
of  the  century.  But  Amigoni  was  the  last  of  the  historical  painters  to  come 
to  England  who  is  a  figure  of  any  significance  111  the  history  of  painting  in 
his  own  country.  The  truly  English  Palladian  house  gave  little  opportunity 
for  painted  decoration  of  the  Venetian  type  although  Palladio  himself  had 
made  extensive  use,  in  the  interiors  of  his  villas,  of  painted  decoration  by 
Veronese  and  his  followers.  When  Amigoni  arrived  at  the  end  of  1729  or 
the  very  beginning  of  1730  Palladianism  was  fully  established.  In  spite  of 
some  initial  successes,  he  found  all  too  soon  that  there  was  little  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  true  abilities  here.  Vertue  says  'in  that  kind  of  painting,  not 
finding  full  employment,  he  was  persuaded  to  paint  portraits',  adding 
'tho  its  not  his  inclination — nor  Talent'.  Of  this  last,  visitors  had  some 
opportunity  to  judge  from  his  portrait  of  that  distinguished  patron  of  the 
arts,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  (Cat.  No.  65).  This  illustrated  Vertue's 
description  of  his  style  admirably:  'a  pleasant  invention  and  disposition  of 
his  draperyes,  his  mixture  of  little  cupids  the  tenderness  of  Colouring', 
though  a  deep  yellow  varnish  almost  entirely  conceals  the  last  of  these 
qualities. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  work  of  Vanbrugh,  Hawks- 
moor  and  Archer  (and  perhaps  to  a  little  of  Wren's  and  rather  more  of 
Hugh  May's  building)  is,  in  some  degree,  baroque  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  these  men  remained  a  little  aside  from  the  main  stream  of  English 
architecture.  Palladian  decoration  from  Inigo  Jones  to  Lord  Burlington 
almost  always  eschewed  anything  like  a  really  baroque  note.  Although 
Burlington  himself  employed  both  Pellegrini  and  Sebastiano  Ricci  when 
he  first  began  reconstructing  Burlington  House3  his  taste  moved  on  quite 
different  and  severer  lines  after  his  return  from  Italy.  In  part  this  was 
probably  due  to  the  deeply  ingrained  puritanism  of  the  English  (Vertue, 
comparing  Amigoni's  style  and  Ricci's,  speaks  of  there  being  'not  so  much 
of  the  naked'  in  the  former's  w  ork)  and  partly  to  feeling  that  the  baroque. 

2  He  is  entirely  unrecorded  in  his  native  land,  but  signed  the  staircase  at 
Moor  Park  F.  Sicker  Venetiae  (the  'k'  probably  due  to  a  faulty  restoration). 
11  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Royal  Academy  itself  had  followed  the 
example  set  by  the  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council  in  cleaning  the 
Moor  Park  Amigonis.  The  two  huge  Sebastiano  Riccis  which  now  flank 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  exhibition  galleries  are  a  part  of  Lord  Burling- 
ton's original  decorations.  At  present  they  are  quite  invisible  beneath  a 
dark  treacly  varnish:  surely  a  very  bad  example  tor  the  headquarters  of 
English  painting  to  set? 
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I.  Andrea  Soldi  (1703-c.  1771).  William  Hogarth  (i),  canvas  67  x  45  in.  Lent  by  Captain  V.  M.  Wombwell.  2.  Jacopo  Amigoni  (1675-1752).  Mercury 
about  to  slay  Argus,  canvas  (shaped  top)  141  x  132  in.  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council. 


the  art  of  the  Counter  Reformation,  smacked  far  too  much  of  popery,  a 
matter  about  which  the  English  felt  very  deeply  111  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  factor  weighed  at 
least  as  heavily  with  the  St.  Paul's  committee  as  the  natural  chauvinism  of 
its  city  members  in  swaying  their  decision  to  award  the  commission  for  the 
decoration  of  the  dome  to  Thornhill.  That  the  English  artist  was  conscious 
of  this  anti-baroque  feeling  is  evident;  for  the  early  designs  for  the  St. 
Paul's  decorations  (Cat.  Nos.  24  and  25)  as  well  as  the  later  monochrome 
sketches  (Cat.  Nos.  47,  etc.)  show  one  of  the  few  English  artists  capable  of  a 
really  baroque  flourish  subduing  his  natural  ebullience  in  the  interests  of 
religious  propriety.  By  the  time  the  period  covered  by  the  exhibition 
begins  (c.  1725)  what  little  enthusiasm  for  the  baroque  ever  existed  in 
England  had  waned  almost  to  extinction  point,  as  Amigoni  found  to  his 
cost  when  he  arrived  a  year  or  two  later. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Edwards  learned  and  closely  argued  attempt  to  define 
the  English  baroque  in  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  may  seem  to  some 
to  be  a  trifle  otiose,  even  granting  the  term  to  be  incapable  of  any  very 
precise  definition.  The  heavy  architectural  character  of  most  typical 
Palladia!!  interiors,  the  vast  internal  entablatures,  tabernacle  frames  round 
windows,  doors  and  paintings,  the  use  of 'temple  architecture',  as  Robert 
Adam  called  it,  in  domestic  interior  decoration  derive  from  Italian  mannerist 
tradition  rather  than  the  baroque.  And  perhaps  Kent's  ponderous  furniture 
derives  from  similar  source  also.  Certainly  it  is  not  easy  to  point  to  any 
specific  examples  of  the  Venetian  or  other  Italian  baroque  furniture  which 
he  is  generally  asserted  to  have  freely  adapted. 

Music  and  travel,  the  opera  and  the  Grand  Tour,  were  the  principal 
media  by  which  foreign  and  particularly  Italian  influences  reached  England 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  even  later.  Both  Pellegrini 
and  Marci  Ricci  were  brought  over  as  much  on  account  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester's  interest  in  the  Italian  opera  (of  which  lie  was  a  director)  as 
from  his  desire  to  have  his  newly  reconstructed  house  at  Kimbolton  decor- 
ated in  the  latest  Venetian  style:  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 


the  latest  Venetian  style;  tor  nothing  as  light,  gay  and  colourful  as  Pel- 
legrini's decorations  at  Castle  Howard,  Narford  or  Kimbolton  was  being 
done  in  Venice  itself  at  this  early  date.  It  was  only  when  Pellegrini  returned 
to  Venice  in  1720  that  Tiepolo  renounced  the  prevailing  tenebrism  of 
Piazzetta  and  set  himself  on  the  path  w  hich  led  him  to  the  most  dazzling 
heights  of  rococo  decoration. 

In  a  more  indirect  way  the  Italian  opera  was  responsible  for  another 
aspect  of  Italian  decorative  painting  which  was  particularly  well  represented 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  Owen  McSwiny  had  been  director  of  the  Italian 
opera  at  the  Haymarket  until  he  was  driven  into  bankruptcy  in  1713  by  the 
malign  activities  of  William  Collier,  the  Master  of  Drury  Lane,  ami  fled 
abroad  to  escape  his  creditors.  It  may  have  been  the  contacts  he  had  made 
with  Italian  painters  in  London  (Marco  Ricci  was  certainly  painting 
scenery  for  the  Italian  opera  here  111  the  spring  of  1709)  which  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  forming  a  'Collection  of  Pictures,  fit  for  the  Callcry  of  a 
Man  of  Taste',  as  a  means  of  restoring  his  shattered  fortunes.  At  any  rate, 
he  employed  Marco  Ricci  and  his  uncle,  Sebastiano,  on  one  of  the  first 
paintings  of  this  collection.  1  le  had  already  engaged  111  .1  modest  way  in 
art  dealing,  supplying  painted  fans  and  portraits  by  Rosalba  to  English 
clients,  but  his  new  scheme  was  far  more  ambitious.  It  took  the  somewhat 
curious  form  of  commissioning  a  series  of  'Pieces  .  .  .  supposed  to  represent 
the  Monuments  of  the  British  Monarchs,  the  valiant  Commanders,  ami 
other  illustrious  Personages,  who  flourish'd  in  liuglautl  about  the  End  of  the 
sev  enteenth,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  eighteenth  Centuries'.4 

lie  embarked  on  the  scheme  entirely  as  a  speculation  early  in  1722, 
hoping  to  dispose  of  the  paintings  to  one  of  the  numerous  wealthy  young 
Englishmen  who  visited  Venice  on  the  Grand  Tour.  Preliminary  success 

1  The  quotations  here  and  elsewhere  are  from  .1  pamphlet  published  by 
McSwiny  (as  he  spelt  his  name  in  the  prefatory  matter)  to  puff  this  series 
of  paintings  and  the  engravings  from  them  he  was  having  prepared  in 
Pans. 


was  quickly  achieved.  He  sold  the  first  eight  compositions  to  Lord  March 
(afterwards  the  2nd  Duke  of  Richmond)  obtaining  the  resounding  sum  of 
£504  for  them  from  his  patron  who  used  these  strange  allegorical  con- 
fections to  decorate  his  dining  room  at  Goodwood. 

Thus  emboldened,  he  proceeded  to  extend  the  number  of  subjects  to 
twenty-four,  all  of  which  he  eventually  succeeded  in  selling.  The  interest 
of  the  scries  lies  less  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  paintings,  which  consist 
of  the  most  obtruse  baroque  allegories,  full  of  obscure  allusions  to  'the 
Virtues,  to  the  Imployments,  or  to  the  Learning  and  Sciences  of  the 
Departed'  than  in  the  fact  that  they  were  the  means  of  introducing  to  the 
English  public  for  the  first  time  a  large  number  of  'the  most  celebrated 
Painters  in  Italy'.  The  work  of  the  two  Riccis  was,  of  course,  already 
known  to  English  patrons.  They  were  jointly  responsible  for  the  Allegorical 
Tomb  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  with  its  Cavendish  emblems  and 
allegorical  allusions  to  the  part  played  by  the  first  Duke  in  the  events  of 
1688  (Cat.  No.  13  5  and  Illustration  No.  3).  But  the  rest  of  the  galaxy  of 
artists  employed  by  McSwiny — Venetians  like  Piazzetta,  Balestra  and 
Pittoni,  Bolognese  like  Creti  or  Monti,  and  Roman  artists  like  the 
Valeriani — were  probably  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  English  public  for 
the  first  time  by  these  paintings.  In  subsequent  years  several  of  them, 
notably  Piazzetta,  were  patronized  by  English  collectors.  Others  were 
stars  of  considerable  magnitude  in  their  own  day  and  country,  though 
their  names  had  been  ail-but  forgotten  until  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the 
disfavour  into  which  all  Italian  baroque  and  rococo  art  fell  during  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Such  an  artist  was  Francesco  Fernandi,  known  as  Imperali,  a  Roman 
artist,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the  English  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
teacher  of  Allan  Ramsay  and  other  young  artists  from  England  completing 
their  studies  in  Italy.  So  unfmiiliar  was  his  name  even  in  the  present  century 
that  his  Allegorical  Tomb  in  Honour  of  George  I  (Cat.  No.  132)  was  illus- 
trated in  these  pages  not  so  many  years  ago5  as  the  work  of  Hubert  Robert : 
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Christopher  Hewetson  (b.  c.1739).  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  marble  bust, 
height  23  in.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (Windsor  Castle). 
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and  several  other  paintings  from  the  same  series  are  known  to  have  borne 
forged  signatures  of  this  artist  in  recent  times — presumably  because  his  was 
the  only  name  of  a  painter  of  ruins  which  was  reasonably  familiar  to  art 
dealers.  This  Tomb  in  Honour  oj  George  I  was  not  amongst  those  engraved 
for  McSwiny  and  we  therefore  have  only  Vertue's  very  brief  reference  to 
establish  its  authorship.  It  seems  likely  that  it  is  the  work  of  more  than  one 
hand  just  as  are  all  the  other  paintings  in  the  series.  Certainly  the  landscape 
has  every  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  Marco  Ricci. 

The  third  of  the  series  to  be  exhibited,  the  Allegorical  Tomb  in  Honour  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Somers  (Cat.  No.  i2o)5''  is  in  some  respects  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all;  for  the  major  part  of  it,  the  architecture,  is  the  work  of  Canal- 
etto,  an  artist  who  for  most  of  his  life  worked  almost  exclusively  for  the 
English,  using  as  his  principal  agent  Joseph  Smith,  the  future  British  Consul, 
in  whose  house  McSwiny,  his  close  friend,  was  accustomed  to  reside  during 
his  stays  in  Venice.  This  painting  was  completed  before  mid  1722  and  is 
thus  not  only  the  earliest  work  commissioned  from  Canaletto  by  an 
Englishman  but  the  earliest  known  work  by  the  artist.  For  this  reason  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  see  the  extraordinary  breath  of  treatment  of  the 
architecture,  particularly  in  the  background.  The  handling  of  the  paint  is 
even  more  'impressionistic'  than  that  of  those  very  early  Venetian  views 
belonging  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  dating  from  1725-28  several  of 
which  were  included  in  List  winter's  exhibition  .it  the  Koyal  Academy  and 
produced  a  striking  impression  on  account  of  their  marked  differences  from 
the  generally  accepted  idea  of  a  Canaletto  painting.  The  exact  allegorical 
significance  of  these  elaborate  baroque  compositions  is  often  impenetrably 
obscure.  In  this  case  McSwiny  has  given  his  own  interpretation  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  March.  'That  of  Lord  Somers'  he  writes,  'is  a  sacrifice  or  Religious 
Ceremony  (at  his  monument)  in  acknowlcdg1"1  of  the  service  done  the 
Church  for  his  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Bishops,  etc' 

Canaletto  participated  in  only  one  other  work  of  the  McSwiny  scries, 
the  Tomb  of  Archbishop  Tillotson.  This  painting  was  not  undertaken  until 
several  years  later  and  was  completed  only  towards  the  end  of  1728.  When 
it  is  found  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  development  of  Canaletto's 
style  in  the  intervening  years;  for  within  two  years  or  less  of  its  completion 
Canaletto  had  already  adopted  the  quite  different,  more  lucid  and  more 
highly  conventionalized  style  required  to  meet  the  ceaseless  demands  for 
his  views  of  Venice  from  the  innumerable  foreign  visitors  to  this  uniquely 
situated  city.11 

The  whole  conception  of  these  allegorical  compositions  is  baroque, 

5  The  Connoisseur,  May,  1929,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  333,  p.  2^4,  PI.  VI. 
5    Not  'Lord  Chief  Justice'  as  stated  in  the  Academy's  Catalogue. 
11  I  hope  to  return  to  the  question  of  these  'Tombs'  at  a  later  date.  I  have  so 
tar  traced  sixteen  out  of  the  original  twenty-four,  apart  from  a  number  of 
duplicates.  These  include  a  repetition  of  Canaletto's  Tomb  oj  Archbishop 
Tilh  mi  but  not  the  original. 
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3-  Francesco  Fernandi,  called  Imperiali,  perhaps  in  collaboration  with  Marco  Ricci.  Allegorical  Tomb  in  Honour  of  King  George  I.  Viscount  Kemsley. 

4.  Gavin  Hamilton  (1723-1798).  Dr.  John  Moon;  Douglas,  8//i  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Ensign  John  Moore  in  Rome,  canvas  83    ■  60  in.  The  Duke  of 

Hamilton.  5.  Marco  and  Sebastiano  Ricci  (1676-1729:  1659-1734).  Allegorical  Tomb  in  Honour  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
6.  English  School.  A  Group  of  Englishmen  in  Rome,  canvas  35   ■   >2  in.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  lonides. 


although  certain  of  the  artists  involved  in  the  scheme,  such  as  Pittoni,  can 
certainly  be  more  justly  described  as  rococo  than  baroque  painters.  Nothing 
could  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  difficulty  of  attempting  any  very 
precise  differentiation  between  the  baroque  and  the  rococo  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century — a  difficulty  of  which  the  organisers  of  the  exhibition 
seemed  uneasily  aware.  The  two  styles  existed  simultaneously  and  inter- 
penetrate one  another  in  a  fashion  calculated  to  baffle  any  rigorous  attempt 
at  definition.  But  it  is  significant  that  when,  in  1729,  McSwiny  sold  the 
remaining  sixteen  of  the  series  of  Tombs  it  was  described  by  Joseph  Smith 
as  'a  fortunate  hit  for  him'.  The  effect  of  the  English  reaction  against 
baroque  decorative  work  of  this  sort  was  being  felt  at  Venice  as  in  London. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  as  Amigoni  found  himself  condemned  to 
abandon  decorative  painting  for  the  more  profitable  employment  of 
portraiture,  another  Italian  artist,  Andrea  Soldi,  was  embarking  on  the 
same  career  in  London.  He  arrived  in  London  about  1735  at  a  moment 
when  portraiture  was  very  much  in  fashion.  The  paucity  of  native  talent 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  success  of  the  group  of  foreign  portrait  painters 
working  in  London  at  this  period,  which  included  J.  13.  Van  Loo  and  the 
Cavaliere  Rusca  as  well  as  Amigoni  and  Soldi.  It  is  a  tribute  to  their 
ascendancy  that  Allan  Ramsay,  in  the  flush  of  his  first  London  successes 
should  have  written:  'I  have  put  all  your  Van  Loos  and  Soldis  and  Ruscas 
to  flight  and  now  play  the  first  fiddle  myself.' 

How  successful  Soldi  was  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  lie  painted 
no  less  than  thirty  portraits  of  various  sizes  between  April  and  August. 
1738.  Although  a  number  of  his  sitters  were  drawn  from  the  artistic  world, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  attractive  portrait  incorporated  into  a  mirror-head 
(Cat.  No.  11,  Illustration  No.  1)  can  really  represent  Hogarth.  The  facial 
resemblance  is  slight.  It  is  probably  merely  the  informal  bonnet  worn  by 
the  sitter  that  has  suggested  the  identification.  But  this  was  a  common 
feature  of  all  male  undress  wear  at  a  time  when  men's  heads  were  shaved 
beneath  their  wigs.  In  any  case,  had  Hogarth  been  intended,  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  represented  with  a  palette  and  brush  or  some 
other  emblem  of  his  profession  as  Soldi  represented  both  James  Gibbs,  the 
architect,  and  Roubilliac,  the  sculptor.  The  hitter's  portrait  by  Soldi, 
painted  in  1 75 1 ,  is  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  In  one  respect  Soldi  differed 
strikingly  from  Amigoni.  The  Venetian  is  said  to  have  accumulated  a  hand- 
some fortune  amounting  to  some  ,£4,000  or  £5,000  by  the  tune  lie  re- 
turned to  Venice  in  1739.  Soldi,  on  the  other  hand,  had  ideas  above  his 
station.  Vcrtue  tells  us  that  he  had  the  'singular  affectation  of  thinking  him- 
self above  the  dignity  of  a  painter  .  .  .  w  illing  to  be  thought  a  Count  or 
Marquis'.  In  spite  of  a  success  apparently  as  great  as  Amigoni's  own  he 
quickly  ran  through  the  capital  of  some  £7,000  lie  had  brought  with  him 
from  Florence,  and  in  1744  found  himself  111  the  Fleet  prison  for  debt. 


After  his  departure  111  1739  Amigoni  did  at  least  one  useful  service  to 
England  if  Vcrtue  is  to  be  believed;  he  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  persuading  Canaletto  of  the  advantage  of  paying  a  visit  to  London.  With 
Canalctto's  arrival  in  1746  the  artistic  relations  between  England  and  Italy 
take  on  a  new  aspect.  Canaletto  is  essentially  the  Grand  Tourist's  painter 
and  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Grand  Tour  played  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the  development  of  English  taste  in  almost 
all  its  aspects.  The  organisers  of  the  exhibition  paid  a  special  tribute  to  this 
phase  of  taste  by  hanging  the  walls  of  the  Lecture  Room,  which  was 
devoted  to  Nco-Classic  art,  with  paintings  and  sculpture.  Most  of  these 
either  depict  Englishmen  travelling  in  Italy  or  are  the  work  of  English 
artists  in  Rome  though  a  few,  like  Zoffany's  well-known  Charles  Townley 
in  his  Sculpture  Gallery  or  the  anonymous  Sir  Rowland  and  Lady  Winn, 
reflect  the  influence  of  the  Grand  Tour  on  the  English  taste  for  art  col- 
lecting in  a  home  setting. 

It  was  fashionable  at  this  period  for  travelling  Englishmen  to  have  them- 
selves painted  against  some  background  illustrative  of  their  interests  at  the 
moment,  generally  against  one  or  more  of  the  monuments  of  Ancient 
Rome.  Entertaining  examples  are  the  group  of  travelling  Englishmen 
depicted  in  front  of  the  Colosseum  (Cat.  No.  320,  Illustration  No.  6)  and 
Gavin  Hamilton's  portrait  group  of  the  8th  Duke  of  Hamilton  with  Dr. 
John  Moore,  his  tutor  and  bear  leader  on  the  Grand  Tour  (Cat.  No.  365, 
Illustration  No.  4). 

In  this  painting  the  sitters  are  shown  against  a  background  of  the  Forum 
with  the  Colosseum,  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  other  Roman  monuments  in 
the  distance.  In  an  interesting  discussion  of  these  paintings  Mr.  Brinsley 
Ford7  has  pointed  out  that  this  formula  was  adopted  by  Battoni  in  [758, 
taken  up  by  Nicholas  Dance  in  1760,  who  continued  the  practice  until  he 
quitted  Rome  in  1765,  and  was  subsequently  used  extensively  by  Battoni 
w  hose  numerous  portraits  of  English  visitors  to  Rome  seldom  show  them 
without  some  antique  fragment,  statue  or  classical  ruin  somewhere  in  the 
composition.  This  fashion  no  doubt  received  tremendous  impetus  from  the 
awakened  interest  in  Roman  remains  111  the  [760's.  In  the  succeeding 
quarter  of  a  century  the  formula  was  frequently  adopted  by  portrait 
painters  working  in  Rome."  But  the  idea  of  representing  a  Grand  Tourist 
111  a  setting  emblematical  of  his  interests  was  not  new.  It  is  even  found  in  the 
seventeenth  century  when  tourists  in  Italy  were  comparatively  rare.  Hut 

(Continued  on  page  124) 

7  Burlington  Magazine,  December,  [955,  Vol.  XCVII,  No.  (133,  p.  ^72  tt~. 
9  J.  S.  Copley,  for  example,  adopted  it  for  Ins  portrait  group  of  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  Ralph  Izard,  two  Americans  from  South  Carolina  who  were  in  Rome 
in  1774. 
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English  Taste  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century 


FURNITURE:  BY  JOHN  LOWE 


THE  recent  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  was  possibly  the  most 
comprehensive  and  grandest  showing  of  the  English  decorative  arts 
in  the  [8th  century  that  has  ever  been  held.  Certainly  the  collection  of 
furniture,  which  formed  the  major  part  of  the  exhibition,  provided  a  unique 
opportunity  to  study  the  finest  craftsmanship  of  the  English  cabinet-maker 
in  the  period  from  1725  to  1800.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  exhibition 
w  ould  have  been  truer  to  its  title  if  it  had  included  the  decorative  arts  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  But  quite  clearly  the  organisers  realised  the  limitations 
of  the  space  available,  and  their  choice  of  the  beginning  of  the  Palladian 
movement  provided  a  sensible  and  a  distinctive  starting  place. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  exhibition  was  too  limited  in  its  choice 
of  furniture  within  the  selected  period,  that  the  pieces  were  all  the  grandest 
possible,  and  that  the  exhibition  would  have  been  more  instructive  if  it  had 
included  pieces  of  a  less  extravagant  kind,  furniture  made  for  the  simpler 
middle-class  homes  of  the  1 8th  century.  This  criticism,  which,  incidentally, 
is  also  frequently  levelled  at  the  collections  of  furniture  in  some  of  our 
national  museums,  seems  mistaken  and  fails  to  appreciate  the  point  of  such 
exhibitions.  People  visiting  the  zoo,  would  feel  gravely  cheated  if  they 
were  shown  a  sparrow  in  place  of  an  ostrich.  So  with  exhibitions  of  this 
kind,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  our  museum  galleries,  the  aim  should 
be  to  show  the  finest  in  design  and  craftsmanship,  the  kind  of  furniture 
that  set  the  standard  of  taste  at  that  particular  time:  not  the  second-best, 
which  all  too  often  is  only  a  pale  imitation,  and  which,  in  any  case,  is 
easily  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  It  was  made  quite  clear  in  the  introduction  to  the 
catalogue  tliat  this  was  an  exhibition  of  eighteenth-century  aristocratic 
taste,  and  it  is  unfair  to  bludgeon  the  organisers,  who,  indeed,  deserve  so 
much  thanks,  for  not  including  furniture  designed  for  and  used  in  less 
elaborate  households.  One's  gratitude  to  the  organisers  can  be  measured  in 
the  degree  of  pleasure  and  interest  the  exhibition  gave  one  in  meeting  face- 
to-face  so  many  magnificent  and  celebrated  pieces  that  until  now  one  had 
only  known  in  photographs,  in  particular  the  superb  selection  of  furniture 
from  the  Royal  Collection. 

There  are  certain  unfortunate  and  unavoidable  results  in  removing 
furniture  from  its  natural  setting,  and  putting  it  into  exhibition  galleries. 
Too  often  since  the  history  of  English  furniture  became  an  object  of  serious 
study,  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  some  of  its  historians  to  isolate  it 
both  from  its  architectural  and  its  historical  and  social  background,  often 
trying  to  treat  the  decorative  arts  as  though  they  were  the  fine  arts;  a 
treatment  which  far  from  raising  the  status  of  furniture  detracts  both  from 
its  aesthetic  effect  and  its  historical  interest.  One  could  see  the  danger  of  this 
approach  111  the  recent  exhibition;  for  at  the  opening  of  the  Georgian 
period,  as  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  showed  111  his  illuminating  introduction 
to  the  exhibition,  one  finds  the  first  attempt  111  England,  notably  111  the 
work  of  William  Kent,  to  bring  the  furnishings  of  the  house  into  harmony 
with  the  whole  architectural  scheme.  Allow  ance  had  therefore  to  he  made 
in  judging  the  furniture  on  exhibition  in  this  temporary  setting,  and  again 
the  organisers  were  much  to  be  commended  for  the  handsome  and  effective 
display  contrived  in  surroundings  so  different  from  those  intended  by  the 
original  designers. 


Another,  and  perhaps  less  obvious,  danger  of  such  a  formalised  arrange- 
ment, where  by  merely  stepping  over  the  threshold  of  one  gallery  into 
another,  we  could  serenely  move  from  baroque  to  rococo,  or  from  rococo 
to  neo-classic,  is  that  we  may  forget  how  these  styles  overlapped  in  the 
process  of  evolution  and  how  turbulent  was  their  development  in  the 
1 8th  century.  'The  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste',  here  so  neatly  confined,  were 
111  their  day  of  conception,  surrounded  by  violent  controversy,  where  the 
introduction  of  Chinoiserie  or  Gothic  were  mercilessly  satirised  and  lived 
and  died  at  the  point  of  their  encmies's  pens.  Behind  these  elegant  pieces  of 
furniture,  representing  the  swift  changes  of  taste  that  so  characterises  the 
1 8th  century,  lies  the  intense  personal  interest  and  the  vitally  important 
patronage  of  the  men  for  whom  they  were  made;  an  interest  which  is  so 
clearly  reflected  in  the  vitriolic  columns  of  The  World  or  other  newspapers 
of  the  day,  often  so  fierce  in  phrase,  that  it  makes  the  comments  of  our  own 
press  sound  like  the  mewing  of  a  cat.  One  can  see  this  interested  patronage 
111  the  contemporary  letters  and  journals,  where  matters  of  taste  could  be 
appraised  in  almost  sacred  tones  or  equally  well  dismissed  in  thundering 
Johnsonian  terms.  If  the  18th  century  is  the  golden  age  of  English  taste, 
it  is  largely  because  of  this  intense  personal  interest  in  the  arts  by  those  men 
and  women  who  could  afford  to  indulge  their  tastes. 

The  Palladian  arbiters  of  taste  in  furnishing  their  houses,  turned  com- 
pletely away  from  the  restrained  style  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  and  sub- 
stituted an  elaborate  style  based  largely  on  Italian  models  and  precedent. 
It  is  true  that  the  new  style  of  gilt  furniture,  introduced  for  the  Palladian 
houses  in  the  1720's  did  have  some  precedent  in  the  gilt  furniture  of 
William  and  Mary's  and  Anne's  reigns,  though  that  was  inspired  more  by 
French  than  Italian  models. 

The  new  Palladian  houses,  with  their  larger  plan  and  their  grander 
decorative  schemes,  demanded  furniture,  that,  if  it  was  to  play  a  part  in 
the  decoration,  had  to  be  larger  in  scale,  both  in  overall  design  and  in 
individual  detail.  If 'a  cult  of  sensationalism',  as  Mr.  Edwards  quoted,  lies 
at  the  root  of  baroque,  so  in  the  country  house  baroque  of  this  period, 
does  a  sense  of  theatre.  Many  of  the  pieces  in  the  first  two  rooms  of  the 
exhibition  had  a  strong  theatrical  flavour,  and  it  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
majority  of  these  pieces  were  designed  either  to  hang  on  or  to  stand  against 
the  wall;  for  the  state  rooms  of  these  houses  were  the  settings  of  their 
owners,  and  the  floors  were  deliberately  kept  empty,  to  increase  the  sense 
of  space  and  to  enhance  the  general  effect  of  wealth,  power  and  grandeur. 

At  its  best,  this  furniture  carries  the  elaborateness  of  its  decoration  by 
the  overall  grandness  of  its  design,  as  with  the  magnificent  settee  (82) 
designed  by  William  Kent.  But  other  less  nobly  conceived  pieces  arc  heavy 
in  design  and  noticeably  coarse  111  detail.  Kent  himself  can  incline  to  un- 
necessary massiveness  and  crowded  detail,  both  faults  showing  to  some 
extent  111  the  elaborate  library  writing-table  (76),  originally  designed  for 
Lord  Burlington  at  Chiswick  I  louse.  It  is  pieces  like  this  that  point  the 
dangers  inherent  in  architect-designed  furniture. 

four  rooms  were  devoted  to  the  rococo  phase,  two  showing  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  pure  French  rocailk  in  England,  one  to  the  fancifully  imagin- 
ative Chinese  taste,  and  one  to  that  last  and  uniquely  English  offshoot  of 
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i.  One  of  a  pair  of  mirrors  in  a  carved  and  gilt 
frame,  in  the  Chinese  taste.  Lent  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
George  Marten.  2.  One  of  a  pair  of  pier-tables, 
designed  for  Henry  Holland  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Chinese  drawing-room  at  Carlton  House, 
r.  1790.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (Buckingham 
Palace).  3.  A  knee-hole  writing-table,  in  Gothic 
taste,  c  1755.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Reginald  Fellow es. 
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the  rococo  in  England,  the  whimsical  travesty  of  medieval  architecture, 
the  Gothic  taste. 

To  recall  the  first  two  rooms  one  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  one  of  the  younger  arts,  for  'what  a  galaxy  of  stars'  are  here. 
Notable  were  the  scries  of  celebrated  pieces  attributed  to  William  Vile  and 
others  made  by  Chippendale's  firm.  The  exhibition  provided  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  comparing  the  finest  mahogany  furniture  of  these  two 
cabinet-makers,  and  for  those  who  may  have  suspected  that  the  fashion  for 
decrying  Chippendale  in  favour  of  Vile  was  based  on  the  novelty  of  the 
more  recently  discovered  maker,  could  see  for  themselves  the  indisputable 
supremacy  of  his  design  and  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  his  firm's  crafts- 
manship. Two  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  whole 
exhibition,  the  work  table  made  for  Queen  Charlotte  (137),  and  the 
handsome,  yet  incredibly  light,  cabinet,  where  perfect  proportions  are 
enhanced  by  decoration  of  the  greatest  delicacy  and  highest  quality,  were 
both  from  Vile's  firm. 

In  many  cases  the  effect  is  not  so  pleasing,  for  too  often  the  English 
designer  and  craftsman  failed,  in  spite  of  superb  workmanship,  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  true  rocaille,  or  to  substitute  anything  in  place  of  it.  It 
should  be  added  that  neither  did  their  English  patrons  really  understand  this 
true  spirit.  In  spite  of  its  many  technical  excellencies,  in  all  honesty  one  is 
forced  to  admit  that  English  furniture  of  the  rococo  period  does  not  rival 
the  work  of  the  ibinistes  of  France,  nor  of  some  other  Continental  makers. 
One  vitally  important  difference  is  that  on  the  Continent  rococo  furniture 
was  designed  in  much  closer  harmony  with  the  whole  interior,  the  various 
elements  fused  together  in  a  single  pattern  of  light  and  movement,  a 
harmony  completely  lacking  in  English  rococo.  Fine  as  were  the  workman- 
ship and  finish  of  the  mahogany  commode  (103)  attributed  to  Chippendale, 
one's  mind  goes  back  to  a  white  and  gold  commode  shown  in  the  Bavarian 
rococo  exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  though 
almost  coarse  in  its  finish  compared  with  this  English  piece,  yet  in  design 
showing  vitality,  imaginative  delicacy  and  a  true  rocaille  gaiety  of  spirit  that 
the  Chippendale  commode  completely  fails  to  capture.  Several  other  pieces 
show  the  same  heaviness  and  lack  of  imagination  in  their  arrangement  of 
ornament  and  their  attempt  to  graft  it  on  to  case-work  of  still  basically 
rectilinear  design,  pointing  the  moral  that  craftsmanship  alone,  of  what- 
ever excellence,  docs  not  make  art. 

The  furniture  of  the  Chinese  taste  was  well  represented.  As  Mr.  Edwards 
pointed  out  in  his  introduction,  'the  spirit  of  the  parent  style  {rocaille)  was 
caught  most  successfully'  in  the  carved  and  gilt  softwood  furniture  of  the 
period,  and,  one  might  add,  particularly  in  that  furniture  executed  in  the 
Chinese  taste.  In  the  fine  carved  and  gilt  mirror  with  its  graceful  and  charm- 
ing ornament  (244)  or  another  mirror  (230),  japanned  and  parcel-gilt,  the 
original  spirit  was  partly  captured  and  partly  replaced  by  a  fresh  and 
delightfully  naive  approach,  peculiarly  English.  Representing  the  final 
stage  of  the  Chinese  taste  in  England  which  was  heralded  by  the  decoration 
of  a  drawing  room  in  Carlton  House  by  Henry  Holland,  were  a  pair  of  fine 
pier-tables,  which  he  designed  for  that  room  in  about  1790.  Even  dabbling 
in  the  'Sharawadgi  taste',  Holland's  distinctive  delicacy  and  restraint 
remain  evident. 

The  'Gothic'  furniture  was  divided  into  two  kinds.  There  was  first  the 
furniture  of  the  'true  Goths',  enthusiasts  of  Walpole's  calibre,  represented 
by  a  mirror  designed  by  the  high-priest  himself.  Comparatively  little 
of  this  kind  of  furniture  exists.  There  is  only  one  piece  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  for  these  enthusiasts  were  more  inclined  to  indulge  their 
fancy  in  constructional  interior  decoration  than  in  movable  furniture.  The 
second  kind  of  Gothic  furniture  is  the  watered-down,  commercial  version, 
as  seen  in  the  designs  of  Chippendale's  Director,  and  represented  by  a 
knee-hole  writing-table,  based  on  a  design  in  the  first  edition.  This,  and  a 
few  other  pieces,  show  that  the  cabinet-makers  of  the  period,  applying  a 
cautious  business  sense,  did  not  tax  the  Gothic  taste  of  their  clients  too  far 
only  applying  the  Gothic  motifs,  often  diluted  with  pure  rococo  and  even 
Chinese  ones,  to  pieces  of  more  widely  accepted  basic  design,  using  the 
Gothic,  as  Mr.  Edwards  neatly  puts  it,  as  a  'piquant  flavouring.' 

In  the  final  room  was  a  magnificent  selection  of  furniture  in  the  Nco- 
Classic  taste,  showing  the  work  of  such  designers,  artists  and  craftsmen  as 
Adam,  Wyatt,  'Athenian'  Stuart,  Holland,  Angelica  Kauffman,  Boulton, 
Chippendale,  Cobb,  and  others.  Here  Chippendale  comes  into  his  own, 
collaborating  with  Adam  at  such  houses  as  Harewood  and  Nostell  Priory 
and  proving  his  firm  supreme  maker's  of  the  inlaid  furniture  of  this 


period  (334).  Once  again  the  rooms  at  Burlington  House  did  not  show 
these  fine  pieces  off  to  their  best  advantage,  nor  did  the  fine  Cobb  pedestals 
from  Corsham  look  their  best  standing  free  from  any  background  at  all. 
But  whatever  one's  personal  tastes,  be  it  for  baroque  rather  than  rococo,  or 
for  French  furniture  rather  than  English,  this  room,  like  all  the  others  in  the 
exhibition,  gave  one  an  unrivalled  opportunity  to  study  the  best  in  English 
furniture,  and  for  the  care  and  knowledge  that  has  gone  into  the  selection 
of  this  exhibition  all  those  seriously  interested  in  the  decorative  arts  must 
feel  profoundly  grateful. 
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4.  Mahogany  commode,  attributed  to  Thomas  Chippendale,  after  a  design  dated  1753  in  the  ist  Edition  of 
the  Director.  John  A.  Amold-Forster,  Esq.  5.  Mahogany  Library  writing-table,  designed  by  William  Kent 
for  the  3rd  Earl  of  Burlington,  Chiswiek  House,  c.  1730.  The  Trustees  of  the  Chatsworth  Settlement. 
6.  Mahogany  bookcase,  made  by  Vile  and  Cobb  for  Queen  Charlotte,  1 762.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (Bucking- 
ham Palace).  7.  One  of  a  pair  of  carved  and  parcel-gilt  mahogany  settees,  designed  by  William  Kent,  c.  1730, 
el/  suite  with  a  similarly  designed  stool.  The  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley.  8.  Mahogany  cabinet,  attributed  to 
William  Vile,  c.  1755-60.  Mrs.  H.  Scudamorc. 
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International  Studio 

by  Verms 


Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition 

ON  E  of  the  more  fascinating  works  of  art 
produced  by  this  exciting  and  diverse  ex- 
hibition held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
to  commemorate  the  third  centenary  anniversary 
of  the  official  readmission  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  religion  into  the  life  of  the  community, 
was  a  painting  by  Thomas  Patch,  from  the  col- 
lection of  Lord  Stavordale.  Patch,  a  protege  of 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  spent  most  of  his  life  in  that 
Florence  which  has  been  recreated  recently  in  the 
pages  of  The  Connoisseur  by  Mr.  John  Fleming's 
articles  about  The  Hugfords  of  Florence  (cf. 
especially  November,  1955,  p.  197,  et  seq.).  The 
subject  which  he  chose  to  commemorate  in  one 
of  his  inimitable  caricature  oil-paintings  was  the 
sad  spectacle  of  John  Ker,  third  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh— he  was  then  twenty-one  years  old — 
trying  to  pluck  up  courage  to  propose  to  Miss 
Tabitha  Mendez,  sister  of  the  poet  Moses  Mendez, 
and  daughter  of  a  rich  stockbroker.  Though 
Roxburgh  apparently  did  not  succeed  in  steeling 


himself  to  the  task,  he  was  even  less  happy  111  a 
subsequent  venture,  when  reasons  of  policy 
determined  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 
marry  the  sister  of  George  Ill's  wife.  The  passion 
which  he  presumably  saved  was  poured  into 
making  him  one  of  the  greatest  English  biblio- 
philes of  all  times. 

New  Landscapes 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ARTS  in  Dover 

Street,  London,  always  anxious  to  present  to  the 
public  the  latest  productions  of  the  younger 
school,  has  recently  been  showing  an  exhibition 
of  landscapes  by  artists  who  have  come  to 
maturity  since  the  war.  There  were  many  new 
names,  and  the  interesting  point  about  the  ex- 
hibition was  that  it  showed  a  retrogression  to  the 
older,  more  certain  modes  of  vision.  Sutherland 
and  the  so-called  'Younger  English  Romantics' 
seem  to  be  on  the  wane.  Artists  such  as  David 
Haughton,  Anthony  Fry  and  Martin  Froy  eschew 
the  mannerisms  of  the  School  of  Paris  as  much  as 


those  of  the  Euston  Road,  and  seem  intent  on  a 
return  to  'la  belle  peinture'. 

Australian  Collection 

the  national  gallery  of  New  South  Wales  has 
recently  been  showing  the  art  collection  of  Mr. 
S.  H.  Ervin,  who  not  only  possesses  the  courage 
to  collect  works  by  contemporary  Australian 
artists,  but  has  backed  them  up  with  a  represent- 
ative selection  of  works  by  British  artists. 
Amongst  the  outstanding  Australian  artists 
whose  works  were  represented  in  this  exhibition 
must  be  counted  Will  Ashton,  Lawson  Balfour 
and  Sir  Arthur  Streeton,  whilst  Sir  Frank 
Brangwyn,  Sir  Alfred  Munnings  and  Charles 
Simms  represented  the  'Old  Country'.  It  was 
good  to  see  there  a  sculpture  by  that  distin- 
guished artist,  Mr.  Lambert. 

French  Manuscripts 

ior  the  last  nine  years  the  Louvre  has  been  carry- 
ing out  a  complete  recording  of  all  the  important 
mediaeval  manuscripts  in  France.  Undertaken  at 
the  instigation  of  M.  Jean  Porcher,  Conservateur 
en  Clief  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts,  this 
remarkable  work  has  involved  the  use  of  a 
caravan,  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  recording 
apparatus,  and  has  been  the  most  exhaustive  of 
its  kind  ever  undertaken.  Some  50,000  manu- 
scripts have  been  either  fdmed  or  catalogued.  In 
1954  the  Louvre  permitted  us  to  see  the  first  haul 
of  treasure  from  the  expedition :  this  covered  the 
period  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  centuries. 
Now  the  second  instalment  is  on  view:  360 
magnificent  works  from  the  twelfth  to  the. 
fifteenth  centuries.  As  M.  Malraux  has  pointed 
out,  the  first  exhibition  entirely  revolutionized 
our  attitude  to  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  the  second  will  provide  a 
similar  surprise.  In  the  next  issue  there  will  be  an 
article  about  the  current  exhibition  by  that 
distinguished  French  scholar  Jacques  Bacri. 

Rembrandt 

those  who  may  remember  the  exhibition  staged 
some  years  ago  by  Messrs  Matthiescn,  'Rem- 
brandt and  the  seventeenth  century'  will  find  an 
additional  interest  in  the  current  British  Museum 
exhibition  which  sets  out  to  document  the  in- 
fluence which  Rembrandt  has  exerted  011  artists 
of  many  different  schools  during  the  three  and  a 
half  centuries  since  His  death.  The  case  is  pre- 
sented entirely  by  reference  to  prints  anil  draw- 
ings, and  it  is  made  out  with  compelling  force. 
Goya  and  Frith,  Guys  and  Whistler,  Wilkic  and 
Augustus  fohn — all  are,  to  varying  degrees, 
children  of  the  great  Dutchman.  Of  course  it 
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John  Linncll  (1792-1882).  Watcrcolour,  8|  ■  12]  in..  Landscape  with  Cattle,  signed  and  dated  1863. 
Recently  exhibited  at  the  Leger  Galleries,  13  Old  Bond  Street,  London.  W.i. 


must  always  be  remembered  that  Rembrandt 
stands  for  an  attitude  towards  art,  and  the  re- 
flexion of  this  attitude  is  not  always  proof  of 
direct  influence.  In  her  fascinating  study  of 'Taste 
and  Temperament'  (Jonathan  Cape,  1939),  Miss 
Joan  Evans  described  him  as  'a  slow  extravert', 
and  linked  him  with  artists  such  as  Delacroix. 
One  might  also  say  that  the  world  is  divided  into 
those  who  like  Rembrandt  and  those  who  do  not. 
One  of  the  more  fascinating  side-lines  of  the 
exhibition,  however,  was  the  appearance  of 
works  by  such  little  known  English  artists  as 
Edward  Luttrell,  Thomas  Worlidge,  and  the 
amateur,  Lord  Aylesford,  all  of  which  show  the 
direct  influence  of  Rembrandt  rather  than  .1 
similar  attitude  towards  visual  reality. 

Some  Watercolourists 

the  leger  galleries'  exhibition  of  Early  English 
watercolours  produced  a  rich  crop  of  interesting 
works.  From  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Girtin 
came  two  Roman  landscapes  by  William  Mar- 
low,  an  artist  who,  after  long  being  condemned 
with  faint  praise  as  a  mere  follower  of  Richard 
Wilson,  is  now  coming  into  his  own.  One  of  his 
works  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Tate 
Gallery.  Amongst  the  decorously  picturesque 
selection  of  quiet  English  landscapes  and  rural 
scenes,  it  came  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  find 
a  number  of  Chinese  scenes  by  William  Alex- 
ander. Drawing  master  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  first  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at 
the  British  Museum,  Alexander  accompanied 
Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  Peking  in  1792 
(cf.  Farington  Diary  ed.  Greig,  Vol.  I,  p.  171)  and 
these  watercolour  drawings,  executed  on  the 
spot,  are  not  only  of  great  historical  interest,  but, 
as  works  of  art,  are  far  above  the  level  of  Alex- 
ander's ordinary  achievement.  The  most  impres- 
sive tribute  to  their  popularity  was  the  speed  with 
which  they  suddenly  began  to  display  little  red 
labels  on  their  frames,.  More  typical  of  the 
English  tradition  in  its  generally  accepted  roman- 
tic sense,  is  the  work  by  John  Linnell  reproduced 
here.  'Perhaps  the  most  English  of  our  landscape 
painters',  as  he  is  described  by  the  Redgraves, 
Linnell  was  connected  with  Blake,  Varley  and 
Samuel  Palmer.  This  work,  dating  from  his  Red- 
hill  period,  signed  and  dated  1863,  is  connected 
with  the  Birmingham  City  Art  Gallery's  Tlic 
Slurp  Drive  of  the  same  year  (Catalogue  No.  797). 

Young  France 

ONE  of  the  liveliest  annual  French  exhibitions  is 
the  Salon  civ  la  Jeune  Peinture  held  in  Paris  early 
every  year.  The  Marlborough  Fine  Art  Gallery 
has  decided  to  bring  each  year  to  London  a 
selection  of  the  previous  years  exhibits — a 
worthy  international  gesture.  The  proprietors 
have  also  decided  to  award  a  prize  each  year  to 
the  artist  whom  they  think  most  deserving  from 
amongst  the  current  exhibitors.  The  first  of  these 
London  selections  (from  the  Salon  of  1955) 
showed  a  remarkable  similarity  of  inspiration  and 
treatment  amongst  the  exhibitors.  A  strong 
awareness  of  the  sensuous  qualities  of  paint,  an 
aversion  to  an  ovennannered  treatment  or  visual 
reality,  and  a  preference  for  urban  rather  than 


bucolic  subjects  are  the  predominant  character- 
istics of  the  new  searchers  for  reality.  Their  ele- 
gant, undemanding  works  should  achieve  a  great 
popularity. 

European  Exhibitions,  1956 

the  artistic  horizons  of  the  world  are  gradually 
widening.  In  the  course  of  1956  Europe  will  see  a 
great  coming  and  going  of  treasures  of  different 
kinds.  Poland,  for  instance,  will  have  exhibitions 
of  Rembrandts  from  Amsterdam,  Jackson  Pol- 
locks from  America  and  old  masters  from  France. 
Venice  will  see  again  its  famous  Bicnnalc  the 
artistic  marathon  of  Europe.  Paris  is  currently 
enjoying  an  unexpected  display  of  textiles  from 
the  Orient  and  Near-East  at  the  Musee  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  and  at  Zurich  the  close  cultural  ties 
between  England  and  Switzerland  are  being 
strengthened  by  a  display  of  English  watercolours 
at  the  Graphic  Art  Museum  of  the  Federal  Poly- 
technic school. 

Quick  and  Dead 

DOMiNAN  1  feeling  which  I  brought  away  from 
two  visits  to  the  Tate  Gallery's  exhibition  ot 
modern  American  art  selected  from  the  collec- 
tions of  the  New  York  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
is  of  the  sense  of  loneliness  which  seems  to  afflict 
so  many  artists.  Time  and  time  again  one  comes 
across  solitary,  desolate  figures,  lost  111  a  w  orld  ot 
suburban  gardens,  concrete  streets,  or  rural 
wilderness.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  there  is  a 
great  awareness  of  the  contemporary  scene :  many 
American  artists  seem  to  be  journalists  manques, 
and  others  are  obsessed  with  a  vindictive  sense  of 
caricature.  This  latter  quality  is  often  connected 
with  the  work  ot  artists  who  have  a  recent  back- 
ground of  Central  Europcanism.  Even  so  11  is 


curious  how  this  quality  takes  on  a  recognisable 
American  colouring.  Looking,  as  one  is  tempted 
to,  for  the  last  remnants  of  the  Puritan  legacy,  one 
finds  it  in  this  exhibition  only  in  the  passion  for 
absolutes  w  hich  seems  to  drive  younger  artists  on 
to  a  kind  of  nihilism. 

A  Fine  Sandby 

1111  gouache  drawing  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Bayswater  Turnpike  from  the  East,  reproduced 
(Messrs  Frank  T.  Sabin)  in  colour  on  page  1  iX,  is 
a  lively  example  of  the  work  of  an  artist  who  has 
been  fathered,  and  not  unjustly,  with  the  entire 
British  watercolour  school  of  painting.  Sandby 
was  the  source  from  which  Rowlandson  drew 
his  strength,  but  we  have  tended  recently  per- 
haps to  get  a  rather  one-sided  view  ot  his  gitts, 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Oppe's  superb  catalogue  of  the 
great  collection  of  his  works,  in  the  possession  ot 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Windsor.  A  gouache 
drawing  such  as  this,  helps  to  redress  the  balance 
by  underlining  Sandby's  vitality  as  a  topographi- 
cal draughtsman.  Often  strongly  tempted  to  the 
severe  linear  discipline  which  ( lanaletto  and  Scott 
had  so  popularized,  Sandby  was  at  his  best  when 
he  managed  to  escape  the  lure,  as  in  this  work, 
where  the  formal  restraint  ot  the  eighteenth 
century  is  softened  by  the  heady  foretastes  of 
romanticism.  One  of  the  mam  entrances  to 
I  ondon.  The  Bayswater  Turnpike  w  as  the  centre 
ot  an  area  which  Sandby  dearly  loved.  I  le  died 
only  a  few  yards  away  at  4  St.  ( ieorge's  Row 
(now  23  I  lyde  Park  Place)  and  there  are  three 
drawings  ot  the  area  by  him  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  as  well  as  another  view  of  the 
Turnpike  from  the  w  est  111  the  J.  Leslie  Wright 
Collection  (Birmingham,  [938,  No.  27,  Royal 
Academy,  1949,  No.  150). 
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Avis  a  nos  Lecteurs  Etrangers 

La  Direction  de  The  Connoisseur  a  I'homiair  d' informer  ses  lecteurs  etrangers  qu'il  a  etc  decide  de  publier  regulierement, 
a  parity  de  ce  mois-ci,  des  resumes  en  langne  francaise  de  tons  les  principaux  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 


Allan  Ramsay  et  Robert  Adam  en  Italie 

(voir  pages  79-84) 

Allan  Ramsay  et  Robert  Adam  etaient  tons 
deux  a  Rome  de  1755  a  1757,  et  des  lettres  de 
Robert  Adam,  recemment  decouvertes,  revelent 
qu'ils  etaient  ctroitcment  lies  pendant  ccs  annees. 
Les  rapports  entrc  le  style  Adam  et  la  peinture  de 
Ramsay  dans  ses  dcrniercs  annees  nous  sug- 
gercnt  l'influence  de  Tun  sur  l'autrc,  ou  une 
derivation  d'une  origine  commune,  principalc- 
mcnt  francaise.  Malgre  leur  rapprochement  en 
matiere  d'art,  Ramsay  et  Adam  etaient  de 
charactere  tres  oppose.  Ramsay  etait  reserve, 
morose  et  dedie  a  son  art,  pendant  qu'Adam 
etait  gai,  entreprenant  et  ambitieux  du  grand 
monde.  Ramsay  habitait  sur  la  Viminale  pour 
eviter  le  beau  monde  qui  se  reunissait  a  la  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  ou  Adam  avait  un  appartemcnt 
luxueux  et  chcrchait  a  s'imposcr  commc  jeune  et 
riche  dilettante,  cultivant  les  milords. 

Robert  Adam  avait  rencontre  Charles  Louis 
Clerisseau  a  Florence.  II  l'amena  a  Rome,  le 
prenant  pour  son  compagnon  et  maitre  en  archi- 
tecture, et  ils  etaient  inseparables  jusqu'au  retour 
d'Adam  en  Angleterre.  II  etudia  le  dessin  d'aprcs 
le  modele  vivant  avec  Laurent  Pecheux,  et  de  ccs 
deux  maitres  il  imbiba  les  doctrines  du  neo- 
classicismc.  Son  ami  Ramsay  connaissait  lui 
aussi  Clerisseau  et  Pecheux,  et  on  suggcrc  qu'il 
profita  directcmcnt  ou  indircctcment  de  leur 
gout  et  de  leurs  connaissances.  Les  lettres  d'Adam 
revcle  que  Ramsay  et  lui  sortaient  souvent  en- 
semble pour  dessiner  avec  Clerisseau,  et  les 
dessins  de  tous  deux  d'apres  les  mines  romaines 
montrent  combien  ils  devaicnt  a  Clerisseau  dans 
ce  genre. 

La  dette  de  Ramsay  a  Pecheux  etait  peut-ctre 
encore  plus  importante  quoique  probablemcnt 
indirecte.  Pecheux  etait  arrive  a  Rome  en  1753 
et  aussitot  fit  la  connaissancc  de  Raphael  Mengs 
et  de  Pompeo  Batoni.  Bientot  il  etait  intime  avec 
ce  dernier  et  il  organisa  un  cours  du  soir  d'apres 
le  modele  vivant  auquel  il  persuada  Batoni  de 
presidcr.  Soit  ou  nou  qu'Adam  et  Ramsay 
prissent  part  a  ces  seances,  il  parait  vraisemblable 
que  ce  fut  par  la  voic  de  Pecheux  qu'ils  furent 
admis  an  ecrele  de  Batoni.  De  temps  en  temps 
l'influence  de  Batoni  est  visible  dans  les  portraits 
dc  Ramsay  de  cettc  epoque,  et  aussi  dans 
quelques-uns  peints  apres  son  retour  en  Angle- 
terre. 

Selon  une  lettre  de  Robert  Adam  date  du  2 
janvier,  1756,  Ramsay  n'avait  peint  que  cinq  por- 
traits  depuis  son  depart  de  1' Angleterre  en  1754 — 
c.a.d.,  ceux  de  sa  femme,  de  Robert  Wood,  de 
l'Abbe  Peter  Grant,  du  General  Burgoygne  et  de 
Robert  Adam.  Les  deux  premiers  seulement 
etaient  acheves  an  moment  ou  Adam  ecrivait  sa 
lettre.  Le  portrait  de  Mme  Ramsay  est  probable- 
mcnt celui  si  bien  connu  qui  se  trouve  a  la 
Natiou.il  Gallery  d'Ecossc;  les  autres  portraits 


manquent,  mais  des  hypotheses  out  etc  avancees 
pour  ceux  de  Wood  et  de  Burgoygne.  II  est 
possible  que  le  portrait  de  Robert  Adam  ne  fut 
jamais  acheve,  car  Adam  racconte  dans  une 
lettre  ulterieure  qu'il  avait  commande  son 
portrait  a  Pecheux  car  Ramsay  etait  si  lent.  Le 
portrait  par  Pecheux  fut  envoye  en  Ecossc  en 
janvier  1757,  mais  maintcnant  ne  peut  ctrc 
rctrouve. 

II  est  probable  que  Ramsay  ne  fit  que  peu 
d'autrcs  tableaux  pendant  sonsejour  a  Rome,  car 
il  devint  serieusemcnt  malade  pendant  l'automne 
de  1 7 s <■  > .  II  s'etait  remis  par  le  printemps  de  1757, 
et  en  mai  de  cette  annee  il  partit  avec  Adam  pour 
rentrer  en  Angleterre — Ramsay  et  sa  famille  dans 
une  voiture,  Adam  et  Clerisseau  dans  une  autre. 
Ils  prircnt  la  route  de  Florence,  Boulogne  et 
Padoue,  ou  Ramsay  fut  fort  pique  par  les 
prevenances  qu'eut  pour  son  cadet,  Robert 
Adam,  le  eclebre  Comte  Algarotti.  A  Venise  ils 
se  separerent  et  Adam  y  resta  pour  plusieurs 
mois  avec  Clerisseau  avant  d'entrcprendre  son 
famcux  voyage  a  Spalato. 

La  collection  de  porcelaines  de  Lady  Binning 

(voir  pages  88-91) 
Fenton  House,  prcs  de  Hampstead  Heath  a 
Londrcs,  qui  contient  la  collection  dont  il  est 
question  ici,  nous  oifre  un  exemple  dc  l'architcc- 
turc  domcstique  a  la  fin  du  XVII^me  sicclc.  La 
maison  et  la  collection  furent  leguces  a  la  National 
Trust  par  Lady  Binning,  niece  de  George  Salting, 
legataire  d'une  ccMebrc  collection  de  porcelaines 
au  Victoria  c\  Albert  Museum.  La  collection  a 
Fenton  House  comporte  un  ctalagc  important 
des  figurines  et  des  groupes  de  Chelsea  de  la 
periode  dite  "de  l'ancre  d'or":  en  plus,  elle 
contient  des  figurines  et  des  oiseaux  a  fonds  de 
bocages  de  Bow,  des  chardonnerets  et  une 
figurine  d'un  homme  a  la  cornemusc,  d'apres  un 
modele  de  Meissen,  dc  Derby.  De  Worcester  il  y 
a  deux  vases,  l'une  avec  des  eeailles  roses,  des 
oiseaux  et  des  chinoiseries,  1'autre  dans  le  bleu 
plus  usite,  avec  des  reserves  chantournees,  et  un 
plat  avec  des  paysages  et  une  scene  des  fables 
d'Esope  sur  fond  d'ecailles  bleues.  Les  quatre 
figurines  d'enfants  representant  les  Saisons,  en 
pate  dure,  sont  de  la  fabrique  de  Robert  Cham- 
pion de  Bristol  de  peu  avant  sa  fermeture  en  1781. 
Une  belle  seric  de  figurines  de  Meissen  comporte 
un  negrc  et  une  negresse,  imites  a  Bow,  une 
superbe  femme  a  la  crinoline,  et  une  autre  qui 
inspira  une  figurine  de  Chelsea  de  1755-  1111 
groupe  de  deux  bouffons  qui  cut  grande  vogue, 
et  trois  Arlequins,  tous  par  Kandler  d'environ 
1740,  et  un  Arlequin  par  Rcineckcr  d'environ 
1745.  II  y  a  aussi  des  perroquets  de  Kandler  avec 
des  bases  et  des  candelabres  en  bronze  dore  dans 
le  style  Louis  XV.  De  Meissen  aussi  sont  les  deux 
thciercs,  l'une  dans  le  genre  japonnais,  1'autre 
composee  de  motifs  italiens  et  allemands,  basee 
sur  Le  Livrc  de  Vases  de  Jacques  Stella,  public  en 


1667.  La  collection  comporte  aussi  un  petit 
groupe  en  porcelaine  de  Zurich,  tres  rare,  de  la 
fm  du  XVIIIlcme  siecle,  et  plusieurs  exemplcs  des 
figurines  faitcs  a  Hochst,  dans  la  fabrique  de 
l'Elccteur  de  Mayence. 

L'inventaire  du  tresor  de  la  reine  Elizabeth 

(voir  page  92) 
Ce  livre  important  loin  d'etre  un  simple 
inventaire,  est  plutot  une  histoirc  du  tresor  royal 
de  l'epoque  Tudor,  a  laquelle  l'inventaire  de  1574 
sert  d'appendice.  M.  Collins  a  portc  a  sa  tachc  de 
longues  annees  de  recherches  et  une  profonde 
connaissance  de  l'histoire  de  l'epoque,  et  il 
possede  le  don  de  transformer  ces  essentiels  en  un 
recit  interessant  et  plein  de  details  humains. 
Bcaucoups  d'inventaires  de  l'epoque  Tudor  sont 
connus,  puisqu'il  etait  la  coutume  d'en  dresser 
toutc  fois  qu'un  gardien  du  tresor  ou  mourut  ou 
demissionait,  et  l'auteur  ne  s'est  pas  borne  au  seul 
inventaire  de  1574,  mais  a  tcnu  compte  de  tous 
les  inventaircs  connus,  ou  prcccdants  ou  postcri- 
eurs,  jusqu'a  l'epoque  Stuart,  et  il  nous  fait  voir 
comment  de  pareils  tresors  se  formaient  et  se 
dissipaient.  Dans  ce  recit  exact  et  appassionant 
paraissent  et  disparaissent  de  celcbres  objets  tcls 
que  les  coupes  fabuleuses  en  or  parscmees  dc 
pierres  precieuses  qui,  dans  les  crises  financieres  de 
la  couromie,  servirent  de  gages  pour  les  emprunts, 
les  cadeaux  faits  par  Henry  VIII  a  deux  de  ses 
reines — Jane  Seymour  et  la  malhcurcusc  Anne 
Bolcyn — pour  lcsquels  les  dessins  furent  faits  par 
Holbein,  et  des  curiosites  commc  un  morccau  dc 
conic  tic  l'unicorne,  et  il  nous  donne  aussi  un 
apercu  dc  la  vie  quotidienne  et  intcllectuclle  dc 
l'epoque.  Tout  etudiant  d'orfevrerie  anciennc, 
rout  antiquaire  et  tout  historien  se  trouve 
endctte  a  l'auteur  pour  cette  oeuvre  admirable. 

La  Tamise  dans  la  collection  de 
Mme  Ionides 

(voir  pages  93-100) 
La  Tamise  a  Londrcs  n'a  change  que  pen 
pendant  les  dcrniers  quatre  siecles,  commc  on 
pent  voir  d'aprcs  la  collection  de  vucs  dc  cettc 
riviere  appartenant  a  Mme  Ionides,  et  qui  se 
trouve  a  Riverside  House,  Twickenham.  Le  pont 
de  Richmond,  construit  en  1776-7  est  rcprcscnte 
dans  trois  vucs,  une  par  Hodges,  l'elevc  de  Wil- 
son; d'autrcs  montrent  les  vapeurs  sur  la  Tamise 
(par  Barrett),  Orleans  House,  la  ceremonic  du 
'swan-upping',  c.a.d.,  la  pose  des  marques  par  les 
proprietaires  sur  les  cygnes  qui  leurs  appartien- 
nent,  car  tout  cygne  non  marque  devient  la 
propriete  de  la  couromie,  et  une  autre  vue  dc  la 
salle  octagonale  a  Orleans  House  par  1'.  dc  Wint. 
II  y  a  aussi  une  vue  de  Twickenham  111  1850  par 
Fripp,  et  une  de  Solus  Lodge,  la  petite  maison  qui 
appartenait  a  Turner.  Richmond  Hill,  est  le 
sujet  dc  plusieurs  vucs,  parmi  lesquelles  le  grand 
tableau  par  Zuccarelli,  et  une  aquatinte  fail  du 
ineine  point  de  vue  par  Copley  Fielding. 
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Lc  plus  illustre  habitant  de  Twickenham  tut  le 
poete  Alexander  Pope,  et  dans  la  collection  se 
trouvent  deux  vues  de  sa  eclebre  villa — un 
tableau  par  Scott  et  une  gravure  d'apres  un 
tableau  par  Turner.  Strawberry  Hill,  la  maison 
faux-gothique  de  Horace  Walpole,  est  repre- 
sentee par  plusieurs  gravurcs  dans  cette  collection, 
dont  les  plus  interessantes  sont  par  Rovvlandson, 
Farington  et  Paul  Sandby.  En  plus,  deux  bati- 
ments  avee  des  associations  royales  y  sont  aussi 
representes — Marble  Hill,  ou  la  Comtesse  de 
Suffolk,  rccevait  le  roi  George  II,  et  bien  des 
poetes  de  son  epoquc,  et  le  palais  de  Hampton 
Court. 

Les  tableaux  a  l'Exposition  du  Gout  Anglais 

(voir  pages  102-105) 

Un  grand  nombre  des  tableaux,  des  sculptures, 
et  meme  des  tapisseries,  lesquels,  avec  l'argenterie 
et  les  ceramiques,  formaient  un  fond  discret  aux 
meubles  exposes  a  l'Academie  Royale  a  Londres 
lors  de  l'Exposition  du  Gout  Anglais  auXVIII,cmc 
Siccle,  etaient  Toeuvre  d'artistes  etrangers,  car 
jusqu'a  un  moment  assez  avance  dansleXVIII'01"1' 
siecle  il  n'y  avaient  qu'un  nombre  restreint  de 
pemtres  et  de  sculpteurs  de  quelque  consequence 
qui  etaient  natifs  de  l'Angleterre.  Amigoni,  dont 
quatre  tableaux  etaient  exposes  dans  la  premiere 
salle  baroque,  etait  le  dernier  d'un  groupe  de 
peintres  decorateurs  italiens  qui  travaillercnt  en 
Angleterre  pendant  le  premier  quart  du  siecle. 
Mais  au  moment  ou  il  arriva  a  Londres,  vers 
1729/30,  le  gout  pour  la  peinture  decorative 
baroque  dans  le  style  italien  etait  presqu'evanoui. 
Les  maisons  du  style  Palladien  offrent  pcu 
d'occasion  pour  une  decoration  semblable. 
Amigoni,  done,  dut  se  dc;vouer  au  portrait  dans 
lequel  il  eut  beaucoup  de  succcs,  comme  d'ailleurs 
bien  d'autres  artistes  etrangers  tels  que  Andrea 
Soldi  et  J.  B.  Van  Loo,  qui  visiterent  Londres 
pendant  la  decade  de  1730. 

Un  autre  aspect  du  gout  anglo-italien  etait 
represente  par  trois  tableaux  faisant  partie  d'une 
serie  de  "Tombeaux  Allegoriques"  de  celebrites 
anglais  recemment  decedes,  qui  fut  commandee 
a  plusieurs  celebres  artistes  italiens  contemporains 
par  Owen  McSwiuy,  un  regisseur  banqueroute 
d'opera,  la  plupart  de  ces  tableaux  etant  des 
oeuvrcs  de  collaboration.  lis  etaient  le  moyen  par 
lequel  des  artistes  italiens  comme  Pittoni, 
Piazzetta  et  Canaletto  attircrent  l'attention  des 
amateurs  anglais.  McSwiny  vendirent  ces 
tableaux  a  plusieurs  jeunes  et  riches  anglais, 
qui  visitaient  l'ltalie  au  cours  de  leur  Grand 
Tour. 

Le  Grand  Tour  joua  un  role  de  plus  en  plus 
important  dans  le  gout  anglais  pendant  le 
XVIIIlcme  siccle.  Les  voyageurs  anglais  faisaient 
peindre  leurs  portraits  contre  un  fond  de  ruines 
romaines,  ou  parnii  les  collections  italiennes 
qu 'ils  visiterent.  Ce  contact  constant  avec  une 
societe  d'artistes  et  d'amateurs  Internationale  a 
Rome  exerca  line  grande  influence  stir  le 
developpement  apres  1760  du  style  neo-classique, 
dans  lequel  les  anglais  qui,  jusqu'a  present  avaient 
jouc  un  role  trcs  secondaire  dans  lc  courant 
artistiquc  en  Europe,  purent  prendre  le  devant, 
surtout  dans  les  domaines  de  la  decoration  et  de 
l'ameublement. 


Les  meubles  a  l'Exposition  du  Gout  Anglais 
au  XVIII '*me  Siecle 

(voir  pages  106-109) 

Un  etalage  magnifique  de  meubles  anglais  du 
XVIIIiemc  siecie  tormait  la  partie  la  plus  impor- 
tantc  de  l'exposition,  devoue  au  Gout  Anglais 
pendant  le  XVIII11'1"^  Siecle,  qui  vient  d'avoir  lieu 
a  l'Academie  Royale  a  Londres.  L'art  de  I'epoque 
de  la  Reine  Anne  etait  exclu  de  l'exposition,  dont 
les  limites  etaient  fixers  entre  1720,  le  moment 
de  la  naissance  du  style  Palladien  dans  l'architec- 
ture  anglaise,  et  les  demieres  annees  du  siecle,  qui 
revelent  lc  gout  neo-classique  avant  que  ce  style 
ne  recut  le  biais  archeologique  dont  est  ne  le  style 
de  la  Regence  anglaise. 

L'exposition  etablit  clairement  le  developpe- 
ment des  styles  baroque,  rococo  et  neo-classique 
qui  influencerent  l'ebenisterie  pendant  cette 
periode  entre  1720  et  1S00.  Les  meubles  qui 
furent  choisis  pour  illustrer  ce  developpement  de 
style  etaient  de  la  plus  haute  maitrisc:  des  meubles 
parmi  les  plus  magnifiques  et  les  plus  elabores 
faits  pour  les  connaisseurs  les  plus  riches  et  les  plus 
importants  de  I'epoque.  Le  choix  etait  sage: 
quoiqu'une  grande  quantite  de  meubles  de 
qualite  excellente  mais  d'un  genre  beaucoup  plus 
simple  fut  faite  pendant  le  XVIlI1<:'nK'  siecle  pour 
des  maisons  plus  modestes,  e'est  par  les  grandes 
oeuvrcs  qu'on  doit  juger  le  gout  de  I'epoque. 
D'ailleurs,  e'etait  ces  meubles  aristocratiques  qui 
servaient  d'etalons  pour  le  dessin  et  la  construc- 
tion des  meubles  contemporains. 

Dans  les  premieres  salles,  les  meubles  baroques, 
richement  dores  et  sculptes,  montraient  combien 
leur  dessin  etait  influence  par  les  interieurs  Pal- 
ladiennes  splendides  qui  les  servaient  d'encadre- 
ment.  Dans  les  oeuvrcs  de  William  Kent,  on  voit 
pour  la  premiere  fois  comment,  dans  la  decora- 
tion anglaise,  l'architecte  tente  d'harmoniser  la 
decoration  de  ses  chambres  avec  leur  ameuble- 
ment.  Plusieurs  pieces  dessinees  par  Kent  pour 
Chiswick  House,  la  maison  de  Lord  Burlington, 
grande-prctre  du  style  Palladien  en  Angleterre, 
sont  d'un  interet  tout  particulier. 

Dans  les  salles  reservees  au  style  rococo, 
s'imposaient  les  pieces  celebres  en  acajou  sculpte 
par  William  Vile,  maintenant  reconnu  comme 
etant  superieur  a  Chippendale  pour  ce  genre  de 
travail,  et  que  Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  permit 
gracieusement  d'emprunter  a  la  Collection 
Royale.  L'oeuvre  de  l'atelier  de  Chippendale  fut 
aussi  bien  representee,  ainsi  que  les  meubles 
produits  par  ces  deux  rejetons  du  style  rococo — 
la  chinoiscrie,  et  le  style  uniquement  anglais  du 
gout  faux-gothique. 

La  derniere  salle  etait  devouee  aux  meubles 
dans  le  gout  neo-classique.  Ici,  l'atelier  de 
Chippendale,  travaillant  d'apres  les  dessins  de 
Robert  Adam,  demontrait  sa  suprematie.  Les 
meubles  marquetes  venus  de  Harewood  House, 
et  d'autres  maisons  celebres,  ctalaient  sa  superio- 
rite  en  qualite  et  en  maitrisc.  Des  meubles,  taut 
marquetes  que  peints,  dessines  par  d'autres  archi- 
tcctes  renommcs,  en  particulier  Wyatt  et 
Holland,  etaient  representes,  et  la  belle  commode 
et  les  piedestaux  par  John  Cobb,  venus  de  Cor- 
sham,  faisaient  un  centre  eclatant  a  une  salle  qui 
montrait  toutc  la  puissance  des  maitres  ebenistes 
anglais  pendant  les  demieres  annees  du  XVIIIK"U' 
siecle. 


Une  acquisition  importante  du  Louvre 

(voir  page  125) 

En  Angleterre,  les  amateurs  d'argenterie  out 
le  bonheur  qu'aucun  gouvernement  depuis  le 
regne  de  Charles  I  n'a  subi  une  crise  financierc 
grave,  et  des  lors  l'argenterie  et  l'orfevrerie  n'a 
ete  detruit  que  par  ignorance  et  non  par  decret. 
La  France  eut  moins  de  bonheur,  et  les  crises 
fmanciercs  qui  culminerent  dans  la  Revolution 
firent  que  des  quantites  enormes  d'argenterie 
furent  fondues,  a  tel  point  qu'on  estime  aujour- 
d'hui  que  de  ce  qui  rcstc  de  l'argenterie  et  du 
vermeil  des  XVIl,tmcct  XVIII'*mt  siecles,  la  plus 
grande  partie  se  trouve  a  lYtranger,  surtout  en 
Russie  et  au  Portugal.  Le  Louvre  ne  possedc  que 
trcs  pen  d'ancienne  argenterie  francaise  de  bonne 
qualite,  et  quand  la  collection  Puiforcat  fut 
annoncee  pour  les  encheres  en  decembre  dernier 
on  l'a  cru  probable  que  le  Louvre  exercasse  ses 
droits  de  preemption.  Mais  la  collection,  formee 
au  cours  d'une  longue  periode  par  une  ancienne 
famille  d'orfevrcs  parisiens,  est  d'une  qualite  si 
haute  qu'on  doutait  si  le  Louvre  pouvait  dis- 
poser des  fonds  neccssaires  pour  1'acquerir, 
et  l'occasion  de  combler  ce  vide  dans  la  plus 
grande  collection  nationale  serait  a  jamais 
perdue.  C'ctait  alors  que  M.  Stavros  Niarchos 
a  oflert  de  suppleer  le  80%  de  la  valeur  con- 
venue  sous  une  reserve  d'usutruit  pour  lui-mcme 
et  pour  son  tils,  et  le  Louvre  acquerira  c:ventuelle- 
ment  cette  collection  precieuse  pour  le  20%  de 
sa  valeur. 

Parmi  les  373  objets,  dont  la  plupart  est  par 
des  orfevres  parisiens  avec  quelques  pieces  seule- 
ment  par  des  ateliers  de  province,  se  trouvent  des 
soupieres  et  des  ecuelles  soigneusemcnt  coulc:es  et 
ciselees  qui  fournissent  des  exemples  frappants  de 
l'argenterie  de  table  richement  dc:core:e  du  milieu 
du  XVIIIi4me  siecle.  La  plus  elaboree  de  ces 
soupieres  par  Francois  Joubert  (1761),  et  une 
paire  de  plateaux  cisclc;s  et  graves  par  F.  I  1. 
Germain  (Paris  1766-7),  jadis  dans  la  collection 
du  Marquis  de  Galard,  out  tigurees  a  l'ex- 
position "Trois  regnes  francais",  Londres  1933. 
II  y  a  aussi  une  piece  d'un  interet  historique 
datant  de  la  premiere  moitie  du  XVII'cmc  siecle — 
une  coupe  en  or  entierement  ciselee  de  cotes 
torses — qui  appartenait  a  la  reine  Anne  d'Aut- 
riche,  et  qui  descendit  dans  la  famille  d'Anne 
Gabory  qui  fut  demoiselle  d'honneur  d'abord 
a  Marie  de  Medecis  et  puis  a  son  successeur. 

La  collection  comporte  aussi  une  quantite1  de 
plats,  d'assiettes,  de  couteaux,  de  fourchettes, 
ile  euillers,  de  nc;cessaires  de  voyage,  de  the:ieres, 
d'aiguieres,  etc.,  de  la  plus  belle  qualite.  La 
soupiere  avec  couvercle,  par  P.  F.  Goguelye 
(Pans  1773-4),  nous  offrc  un  exemple  de  la 
combinaison  de  tonne  et  de  decoration  qui  est  la 
pierre  de  touche  des  premiers  orfevres  parisiens 
de  I'epoque,  et  l'aiguierc  et  le  bol  (M.  A.  N. 
Leroy,  1781)  montrent  comment  les  objets 
d'usage  furent  embellis  par  leurs  proportions 
harmonieuses.  Si  cette  collection  avait  passc;  aux 
encheres,  elle  aurait  e;te:  certainement  dispcrsec 
de  par  le  monde,  et  le  Louvre  n'en  aurait  recue 
que  deux  ou  trois  pieces.  Grace  a  la  gc:ne;rosite; 
de  M.  Niarchos,  tons  ces  objets  rarissinies 
resteront  en  France  et  deviendront  a  la  longue 
propriete  publique. 


Yonker  Ramp 
and  his  Sweetheart 

Two  Frans  Hals  versions  in  America 


WHEN  Van  Dyck  commented  with  admiration  on  the 
unerring  and  brilliant  technique  of  his  contemporary, 
Frans  Hals,  and  how,  in  the  execution  of  a  portrait  the  Haarlem 
master  undertook  the  task  without  preliminary  drawing  'with 
single  strokes  of  the  brush,  each  in  the  right  place,  without  alter- 
ing and  without  fusing  them  together,'  he  was  not  only  paying 
the  tribute  of  one  master  technician  to  another,  but  he  voiced 
also,  three  centuries  in  advance,  the  first  expression  of  our  modern 
ideals  of  spontaneity  of  conception  combined  with  efficiency  and 
economy  of  means.  Nothing  perhaps  conveys  a  sense  of  the 
modernity  of  Frans  Hals  better  than  the  fact  that  a  drawing  by 
him  is  a  thing  almost  unknown.  We  do  not  connect  his  name 
with  examples  of  subtle,  introspective  meditation  in  lead  or 
silver  point,  the  visual  equivalent  of  the  essay.  Hals  was  the 
painter  par  excellence,  the  painter  pure  and  simple,  innocent  of 
any  instinct  or  desire  other  than  the  translation  of  reality  into 
his  chosen  medium.  The  Boy  with  the  Glass  and  the  Boy  with  the 
Flute  (studies  of  the  artist's  son,  in  the  Schwcrin  Museum)  are 
thought  to  represent  the  nearest  approach  of  Hals  to  a  drawing. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  little  scene  illustrated  on  the  cover 
of  this  issue.  Yet,  no  more  than  the  Schwcrin  paintings  can  it  be 
called  a  sketch,  being  too  obviously  final  to  be  qualified  by  a 
name  that  implies  unconclusiveness  of  a  sort.  Its  triumphant 
vicacity  and  sparkle,  however,  reveal  the  spurting  spontaneity  of 
conception  too  often  lost,  at  least  in  part,  in  a  work  of  second 
thought. 

This  diminutive  masterpiece,  a  mere  lof  X  9  in.,  formed  part 
of  the  collections  of  J.  P.  Heseltine,  London  1908;  Frits  Lugt, 
Amsterdam;  and  Jan  Willem  and  Alida  Maria  Nieuhuys, 
Amsterdam.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Frans  Hals  exhibition, 
Haarlem,  in  1937  (No.  16,  and  illustrated  pi.  18  of  the  catalogue). 
It  has  been  described  by  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Lives  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters  (1910,  vol.  Ill,  p.  42,  no.  140); 
by  W.  Bode  and  Martin  Binder.  Frans  Hals  (19 14,  vol.  I,  cat.  no. 
3,  page  26);  by  W.  R.  Valentiner,  Klassiker  der  Kunst  (1921  and 
1923,  page  298)  and  Frans  Hals  Paintings  in  America  (1936,  no.  4). 
Professor  Valentiner  also  remarks  elsewhere :  'After  I  have  studied 
the  original  I  have  no  doubt  regarding  its  authenticity.  In  De 
Groot's,  Bode's,  and  my  own  books  the  measurements  are 
wrongly  given.' 

It  seems  likely  that  we  see  here  the  first,  original  conception, 
thrown  with  unrivalled  abandon  on  a  conveniently  small  ground 
of  the  larger  work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Metroplitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Professor  Valentiner  has  voiced  this  opinion  in 
his  study  of  Frans  Hals  Paintings  in  America,  where  he  snoots 
that  the  painting  reproduced  as  our  colour  subject  'is  perhaps 
the  preliminary  study  for  the  painting  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  A  juxtaposition  of  the  two  versions  should  provide 
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interesting  material  for  scholars  and  students.  The  smaller  work 
displays  the  directness  of  approach,  the  unique  Tightness  of  touch 
that  even  so  great  an  artist  could  not  capture  twice  for  the  same 
subject.  This,  in  the  modern  sense,  is  a  "close-up",  we  feel  our- 
selves nearer  by  an  appreciable  distance  to  the  actors  in  the  little 
scene  than  we  do  when  we  face  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
version,  where  a  deal  of  unnecessary  height  has  been  added  above 
the  heads  of  the  figures,  thus  doing  away  with  much  of  the 
beautiful  compactness  and  coherence  in  the  "sketch"  (for  want 
of  a  better  name),  in  which  also,  in  spite  of  the  small  dimensions 
the  scale  of  the  heads  is  proportionately  increased,  with  additional 
intimacy  and  immediacy  of  mood  as  the  result.  Similarly,  in  the 
smaller  work,  the  colour  scheme  is  more  pleasant,  more  subtle, 
and  far  more  complex.  A  small  but  not  unimportant  detail  is  that 
of  the  girl's  fingers  on  the  man's  chest,  whose  rose  colouring,  as 
can  be  seen  on  the  reproduction,  melts  as  it  were  into  the  reddish 
cinnamon  brown  tone  of  the  man's  doublet,  as  if  the  fair  pearly 
flesh,  almost  transparent  in  its  delicacy,  reflected  and  was  infused 
by  the  warm  ruddy  tone  of  the  cloth  (where  also  should  be  noted 
the  beautiful  blueish  highlights,  as  of  the  skin  of  a  dark  plum). 
In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  painting,  Yonker  Ramp  is  garbed 
in  a  grey  uniform,  and  a  further  loss  of  colour  occurs,  as  the 
silver  buttons  do  not  stand  out  on  that  dull  ground  with  the 
same  fine  plasticity  as  on  the  maroon  ground.' 

The  same  warmth  and  transparency  of  tones  is  found  again  in 
the  cloth  of  the  girl's  dress,  where  random  but  genial  touches 
unmistakably  suggest  the  sober  sumptuousness  of  black  cut- 
velvet  over  steel-gray  satin  ground,  again  in  favourable  contrast" 
with  the  unrelieved  darkness  of  the  gown  worn  by  the  girl  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  painting.  In  the  great  ruff  of  plain 
sheer  lawn  also,  so  apparently  similar  in  all  respects  in  both 
versions,  the  all-important  differences  can  be  observed:  the  wing- 
like curve  in  front,  in  the  smaller  version,  better  renders  the 
pliant  crispness  of  freshly  starched  linen  than  does  the  less 
significant  line  in  the  other  work,  where  is  lacking  also  the 
effect  of  beautiful  opaline  transparency  of  the  fine  material. 

But  it  is  in  the  portraits  perhaps  that  the  superiority  of  the 
smaller  painting  might  best  be  established;  for  portraits  they  are, 
of  abounding  vitality  and  originality,  and  not  merely  figures  in 
a. genre  scene.  Yonker  Ramp,  with  his  broad  hearty  face,  shining 
with  health  and  good  nature,  the  bright  sparkle  in  his  dark  eyes, 
the  gloss  of  his  abundant  auburn  curls,  the  strong,  well-modelled 
folds  of  flesh  of  the  chin,  reposing  on  the  snowy  lace  of  the 
collar — and  his  fair  'sweetheart',  the  very  embodiment  of  Dutch 
pulchritude,  fresh  and  plump,  with  complexion  of  lilies  and 
roses,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  palest  gold,  over  which  curl 
coquettishly  two  small  feathers  of  rose  and  ivory.  How  can  we 
fail  to  prefer  her,  a  conquest  of  whom  Yonker  Ramp  is  obviously 
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(Left)  Frans  Hals.  Yonker  Ramp  and  his 
Sweetheart.  Signed  in  right  hand  corner. 
Details  from  the  illustration  on  the  front  cover. 


(Below)  Frans  Hals.  Yonker  Rani[>  and  his 
Sweetheart.  Signed  and  dated  over  the 
fireplace  :  F.  Hals  1623.  Oil  on  canvas, 
41 \  X  21 1  in.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 


and  justifiably  proud,  to  the  rather  dull  and  maudlin  female  in  the 
other  version? 

Similarly,  the  treatment  of  the  background  appears  most 
satisfactory,  both  as  regards  the  details  (the  utensils  over  the 
mantelpiece,  rendered  with  miniature-like  precision  and  delicacy 
and  yet  executed  with  robust  touches  applied  with  decisive  bra- 
vura; the  handsome  white  and  brown  dog  in  the  foreground,  etc.) 
as  well  as  the  general  plan  (with  the  pleasant  figure  of  the  youth- 
ful attendant  placed  in  better  relation  to  the  composition,  so  that 
there  is  a  feeling  of  increased  depth  in  spite  of  the  smaller  scale 
of  the  work). 

The  infectious  charm  of  the  little  scene  would  very  likely 
bring  about  orders  for  replicas,  perhaps  at  quite  some  time's 
interval.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  these  replicas  the  artist's 
fatigue  at  repetition,  most  abhorrent  of  all  to  an  impulsive  nature 
such  as  Hals's,  would  be  betrayed  to  an  observant  eye  in  such  small 
details  as  those  noted  above,  but  without  essentially  imperilling 
the  artistic  significance  of  the  work. 

It  is  possible  also  to  conjecture  that  after  the  execution  of  his 
first  study,  Hals  might  have  been  requested — even  possibly  by 
Yonker  Ramp  himself — to  produce  a  larger  and  more  'polished' 
version.  From  then  on,  it  is  easy  enough  for  anyone  at  all 
familiar  with  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  portrait  painters  to 
imagine  how  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  artist  to 
convince  him  to  turn  out  a  somewhat  less  embarrassingly  frank 
rendering.  The  candour,  the  totally  unabashed  veracity  of  state- 
ment of  the  smaller  painting  form  an  interesting  contrast  to  the 
general  toned-down  effect,  even  to  a  touch  of  sentimentality, 
apparent  in  the  larger  work.  These  are  almost  conclusive  fac  tors, 
leading  to  a  belief  that  we  see  in  the  smaller  work  the  first  jet  of 
inspiration  of  Frans  Hals  when  confronted  with  the  merry  sight  of 
Yonker  Ramp  and  his  lusty  'sweetheart'  in  their  joyous  carousing. 


Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon 


Some  notes  on  a  significant  artist  by  Bernard  Denvir 


The  student  who  conies  across  the  name  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  Bacon  in  the  history  of  English  art  will 
be  struck  immediately  by  two  things.  The  first  is 
the  unanimous  praise  bestowed  on  him.  The 
second  is  the  almost  unbelievable  confusion 
which  surrounds  all  accounts  of  him.  To  Thomas 
Peacham,  Bacon  was  'not  inferior  in  my  judge- 
ment to  our  skilfullest  masters'.1  Horace  Walpole 
echoed  similar  sentiments:  'But  there  was  one 
gentleman  in  the  reign,  who  really  attained  the 
perfection  of  a  master,  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
Knight  of  the  Bath."2  To  Collins  Baker,  in  1933, 
he  is  'that  gifted  amateur'3;  and  the  most  recent 
comment  from  Professor  Waterhouse  is  that 
Bacon  was  'the  only  true  native  English  painter 
of  distinction  before  Van  Dyck'.4 

Such  surprising  unanimity  of  opinion,  over 
three  centuries,  would  seem  therefore  a  sure 
indication  that  Bacon  is  one  of  the  first  British 
artists  of  real  distinction,  and  a  preliminary 
glance  at  the  painting  reproduced  opposite  in 
colour  substantiates  the  fact.  When  however  one 
comes  to  examine  the  scanty  printed  material 
available  about  his  life,  one  is  baffled  rather  than 
enlightened.  Taking  the  important  references  in 
sequence  the  following  facts  emerge. 

I.  Horace  Walpole.  With  unusual  ineptitude 
Walpole  and  Vertue  have  confused  the  artist  with 
his  uncle,  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  of  Stiff  key.  The 
artist  was  the  seventh  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
the  first  Baronet  created  by  James  I  (Peacham 
gets  this  right).  Confusion  about  the  Bacons  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  seems 
almost  inevitable.  A  typical  Tudor  family,  they 
came  from  that  part  of  England  where  the  main 
strength  of  the  dynasty  resided.  Nicholas  Bacon, 
the  Keeper,  had  been  the  son  of  the  Sheepreeve 
to  the  Abbey  of  Bury,  and  rose  by  law  and  poli- 
tics to  become  owner  of  the  monk's  lands,  build- 
ing at  Gorhambury,  out  of  the  stone  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Albans,  a  fine  'neat'  house.5  His  second 

1  Thomas  Peacham.  Graphite,  or  the  Most  Ancient 
Part  of  Drawitig  with  the  Pen,  and  Limning  in 
Watcrcolour,  1606.  Later  incorporated  into  the 
various  editions  of  The  Compleat  Gentleman. 
•Anecdotes  of  Painting.  In  the  1789  edition  there 
is  an  engraving  of  the  Gorhambury  Cook-Maid. 
Much  of  Walpole  and  Vertues  information  seems 
to  have  derived  from  Edward  Norgatc,  whose 
contact  with  Bacon  may  have  been  through 
Howard  of  Arundel.  In  the  Vertue  MSS.  there  is 
a  note  by  Norgatc  giving  Bacon's  recipe  for  a 
'pinke-browne'  colour,  much  used  by  P.  Oliver 
( 1 594-1647)  who  specialised  in  miniature  copies 
of  old  masters,  and  who  found  that  this  shade 
produced  the  'effects  of  Titian'. 
:i  British  Painting,  1933. 

1  Painting  in  Britain,  1 530-1790.  Pelican  History  of 
Art.  1953. 

5  cf.  I  ictoria  County  History  of  Suffolk,  Vol.  2. 


w  ife,  Anne  Cooke  the  mother  of  Francis,  and  a 
formidable  person,  had  translated  the  sermons  of 
the  Sienese  monk  Bernardino  Ochino  into 
English.6  She  was  the  mother  of  Francis,  Edmund 
and  Nicholas,  but  by  an  earlier  marriage  the 
Keeper  had  a  son  Nathaniel,  who  lived  at 
Stiffkey,  and  who  is  often  confused  with  his 
nephew.6'  Our  Nathaniel  too  had  a  son  named 
Nathaniel.  Both  names  are  common  enough  in 
East  Anglia,  and  one  of  the  wills  preserved  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  records  a  John  Bacon  of  Bur- 
gate  leaving  £500  to  his  son  Nathaniel  'now  in 
France'.  This  was  in  1648. 7 

2.  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Al- 
though Walpole's  major  error  is  emended,  pre- 
sumably either  by  reference  to  Gough's  edition 
of  Camden's  Brittania8  or  to  an  article  on  Stiff  key 
in  the  Norfolk'  Archaeological  Journal  (Vol.  viii, 
p.  152)  where  the  two  Nathaniels  are  distin- 
guished clearly,  there  are  still  certain  major  dis- 
crepancies. The  artist's  dates  are  given  as  c.1640, 
and  reference  is  made  to  support  this  theory  to 

6  cf.  L.  Einstein.  The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England, 
New  York,  1902,  p.  209.  Fourteen  Sermons  of 
Barnardine  Ochyue  was  published  c.1550.  Richard 
Garnett  suggests  that  another  work  of  Ochino 
might  have  inspired  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

6,1  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  was  a  typical  busy  Tudor 
squire  and  part-time  politician.  Always  at  Privy 
Council  meetings,  backing  up  Francis,  a  J. P.  and 
a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  his  county,  his  name 
occurs  continuously  towards  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  In  his  will  he  left  20s.  to  his  nephew 
Nathaniel  to  buy  a  mourning  ring.  (cf.  State- 
Papers,  Domestic,  August  1614).  His  papers  have 
been  published  by  the  ( )amden  Society. 

7  cf.  Camden  Society.  Wills  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
cd.  S.  Tymms,  1850.  In  1604  one  Nathaniel 
Bacon  was  granted  part  of  the  New  Park  estate 
at  Leicester,  which  had  been  escheated  by  the 
attainder  of  Lord  Cobham.  As  Bacon  of  Stiff  key 
was  usually  referred  to  as  'Sir  Nathaniel',  it  would 
seem  that  this  might  well  be  the  subject  of  this 
essay,  (cf.  State  Papers,  Domestic, June  1st.  1604). 
*  ed.  Gough.  1789.  Vol.  11.  p.  82.  where  Nath- 
aniel is  described  as  'an  eminent  painter'. 


the  w  ill  of  Sir  Edmund  Bacon.  When,  however, 
one  comes  to  consult  the  reference9  one  finds  that 
the  relevant  passage  reads:  'Give  unto  my  Ladie 
Mentice,  daughter  to  my  brother  Sir  Nathaniell 
Bacon,  the  box  with  pearlc  sealed  upp,  with  the 
name  of  my  sister  Waldegraue  upon  it."  This 
clearly  is  no  evidence  of  Sir  Nathaniel's  still 
being  alive:  and,  indeed,  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  he  died  in  1627.  He  cannot  have  been 
at  Cambridge  in  1621  nor  taken  his  MA  in  1628. 

3.  Burke's  Peerage.  Here  it  is  stated  that  Sir 
Nathaniel  died  without  issue,  whereas  in  tact  he 
left  a  son  (who  became  Rector  of  Great  Ry- 
burgh,  and  in  1642  was  appointed  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  the  county)10  and  two  daughters. 
It  is  also  stated  that  he  died  in  1624. 

4.  Late  Elizabethan  Art.  (Catalogue  of  an  Ex- 
hibition organised  by  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  in  1926).  Here  there  is  some  account  of  the 
Bacon  family  portraits  by  Thomas  W.  Bacon 
Esq.  Although  the  references  to  Sir  Nathaniel  are 
not  very  extensive,  they  arc  the  most  accurate 
which  had  so  far  appeared.  For  some  curious 
reason  however  the  name  of  his  wife  is  given  as 
'Anne'.  In  actual  fact  it  was  Jane. 

Variations  and  combinations  of  one  or  other  of 
these  errors  occur  in  nearly  every  reference  book 
which  mentions  Sir  Nathaniel.  Even  Mr.  Col- 
lins Baker  is  infected  by  the  general  panic.  In 
British  Painting  he  questions  the  date  of  his  birth, 
although  in  a  brief,  but  exact  and  scholarly  note11 
Prince  Duleep  Singh  had  pointed  out  that  it  was 
recorded  in  the  Davy  MS.  as  taking  place  in 
August,  1585.  In  an  article  in  The  Burlington 
Magazine1'1  he  questions  the  date  of  his  death, 
though  this  is  recorded  in  the  Comwallis 
Letters. 

In  1823  Charles,  2nd.  and  last  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis  died,  and  that  diligent  antiquarian  Lord 
Braybrooke,  editor  of  Pepys'  Diary,  acquired 
some  of  his  papers.  Nine  years  later  he  published111 

9  Wills,  op.  cit.  p.  2 1  f). 

10  cf.  Victoria  County  History  of  Suffolk.  Vol.  II. 

11  Burlington  Magazine,  July,  1907. 

12  May,  191  1 . 

13  Audley  End,  1842. 


Nicholas  Bacon  -  1st  Marriage  -  2nd  Marriage  Anne  C  !ooke 
{The  Keeper) 

Nathaniel  | 

r        I  H 

Francis     Edmund     Nicholas-Anne  Butts 


6  Sons  7th  Nathaniel  -Jane  Comwallis 

1585  -  1627 

I  I 
Nathaniel  and  2  Daughters 
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BY  NATHANIEL  BACON  (1585-1627).     OIL  AND  TEMPERA  ON  CANVAS,  8oa$i  INCHES 
In  the  possession  of  Ronald  A.  Lee,  Ormeley  Lodge,  Ham  Common,  Surrey 


PAUL  SANDBY,  R.A.  (1725-1809).  GOUACHE,  ENTRANCE  TO  BAYSWATER  TURNPIKE  FROM  THE  EAST 
In  the  possession  of  Frank  T.  Sabin,  Park  House,  Rutland  Gate,  London,  S.W.J 


The  Bacon  Self-Portrait,  a  work  of  compelling 
fidelity  (National  Portrait  Gallery,  London). 


The  Private  Correspondence  oj  Jane,  Lady  Corn- 
wallis, 1613-1644.  Now  Jane,  Lady  Cornwallis, 
was  in  actual  fact  the  wife  of  our  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bacon.  She  was  the  daughter  of  that  wily 
'Confidential  Secretary'  to  Francis  Bacon,  Her- 
cules Meautys,  who  had  married  her  off  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cornwallis  of  Broome  (hence  Peacham's 
rather  curious  reference  to  Sir  Nathaniel  as  being 
'of  Broome').  He  died  in  161 3,  and  the  first 
letters  in  the  book  are  concerned  with  the 
marriage  arrangements  being  made  between  the 
Meautys  and  the  Bacons.  These  were  conducted 
with  great  vigour  on  the  Bacons'  side  by  Elna- 
than  Parr,  Rector  of  Palgrave.14  As  a  result  of 
these  negotiations  Jane,  who  now  had  a  most 
impressive  fortune — she  was  always  being  im- 
portuned for  loans  by  her  brother  Thomas,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  gadabout — married,  in  1614, 
Nathaniel  Bacon.  She  kept  her  own  name  until, 
on  the  coronation  of  Charles  I,  Nathaniel  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Mr.  Collins  Baker 
suggests15  that  this  was  a  mark  of  distinction, 
though  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  money- 
raising  expedients  of  Charles  I  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  involved  some  financial  loss. 

The  biography  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  that 
emerges  therefore  follows  this  pattern.  He  was 
born,  according  to  the  Register  of  Redgrave 
Parish,  quoted  by  Lord  Braybrookc,  in  August 
1585,  the  seventh18  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  Edmund  Butts  of  Thorn- 
age.1*1  At  Gorhambury  there  is  a  portrait  by 
him,  which  Walpole  says  is  of  his  mother.  Hut 

14  cf.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

15  Stuart  Portrait  Painters,  [911.  Vol.  I.  p.  71. 

16  cf.  Camden,  op.  cit. 

Thomas  Butts  had  been  the  physician  to 
Henry  viii.  In  the  National  Gallery  there  is  a 
portrait  of  a  member  of  the  Butts  family  by  John 
Bettes  (c.1545)  commonly  connected  with  the 
one  bequeathed  by  Prince  Duleep  Singh,  and 
now  in  the  Guildhall  at  Thetford.  (cf.  Nat.  Call. 
Cat.  British  School,  No.  1496). 


comparison  with  another  portrait  of  her  at 
Raveningham  makes  this  impossible,  and  it  is 
probably  a  portrait  of  his  wife  Jane.17 

A  favourite  son,  Nathaniel,  on  his  marriage, 
was  given  the  manor  at  Culford.  Walpole  says 
(op.  cit.)  that  he  had  learnt  to  paint  in  Italy,  and 
this  seems  probable  enough.  But  by  interest  and 
family  contacts  the  younger  Bacons  would 
inevitably  be  drawn  to  the  Low  Countries.1" 
One  of  their  uncles  had  married  into  the  Gresham 
family,  and  there  would  always  be  a  welcome 
for  them  at  Antwerp,19  then  at  the  apogee  of  its 
cultural  history  and  especially  fond  of  the  kind 
of  work  which  approximates  to  the  painting  by 
Sir  Nathaniel  from  the  Lee  Collection.  Discussing 
the  companion  work  at  Gorhambury  Walpole 
says  appositely:  'the  manner  and  colouring 
approach  nearer  to  the  style  of  the  Flemish 
school'.  Sir  Nathaniel  was  in  Antwerp  in 
November  1624,  and  on  his  way  back  home  w  as 
writing  to  his  wife:  'Tell  Nan  (i.e.  Anne,  his 
daughter)  I  have  bought  her  a  fine  new  gown 
wherefore  I  shall  expect  a  great  forwardness  in 
her  booke  at  my  return'. 

One  ot  the  most  interesting  references  in  the 
Letters  to  Sir  Nathaniel's  artistic  activities  is  in  a 
letter  from  Lucy  Russell,  Countess  of  Bedford 
to  Jane  Bacon.  One  of  the  great  women  of  her 
age,  to  whom  Donne,  Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton 
all  dedicated  works,  Lady  Russell  was  a  passion- 
ate, an  exciting  and  a  busy  letter-writer.  In  March 
1617-18  she  was  writing  to  Jane  at  Culford  :  'I 
had  almost  forgotten  an  earnest  request  I  am  to 
make  by  you  to  Mr.  Bacon,  but  that  a  tricke  of 
My.Lo.  of  Arundell  putt  upon  me  yesterday  .  .  . 
I  was  told  the  last  night  that  your  father-in-law 
was  like  to  die,  and  that  he  had  some  peeses  of 
paintings  of  Holbein's,  which  I  am  shewr,  as  soon 
as  Arundell  heers  he  will  try  all  meanes  to  gett, 
but  I  beseache  you  entreate  Mr.  Bacon,  if  they 
will  be  parted  with  to  lay  hold  of  them  afore- 
hand  for  nice  ...  I  do  not  care  at  what  rate  I  have 
them  for  peice  .  .  .  Mr.  Bacon's  taste  is  so 
extraordinarily  good  as  I  know,  nonne  can 
better  tell  what  is  worth  the  having'.'-"  In  1624  she 
writes:  'When  you  next  come  to  towne,  we  shall 
be  able  to  shew  you  some  good  new  pieces  of 
painting  at  Hayton  House'.  In  the  possession  ot 
the  Earl  of  Verulam  is  a  list,  connected  witli  the 
will  of  Lady  Jane,  drawn  up  in  1659.  of  about  a 
hundred  paintings  which  are  to  remain  at  Cul- 
ford.21 These  include  'Ten  great  peeces  in  wains- 

17  cf.  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  Late  Elizabethan 
Art,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1926. 

18  cf.  Select  Records  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  ed. 
Hudson  t\  Tingey,  where  it  is  shown  that,  in 
1578,  there  w  ere  6,000  aliens  out  of  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  17,000. 

19  cf.  M.  Beard.  History  of  the  Businessman,  New- 
York,  1939.  pp.  193  et  seq. 

80  The  Arundel  Holbeins  included  Erasmus  (The 
Far!  of  Radnor)  .Sir  Henry  Cuilford  (H.M.  The 
Queen)  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  (The  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch)  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  (H.M. 
The  Queen)  etc.  At  Woburn  there  is  a  Lady  Jane 
Seymour  which  may  have  been  acquired  by  the 
C  'ountess. 

21  cf.  Late  Elizabethan  Art.  op.  cit. 


cote  of  fish  and  tow  lc  done  by  Sir  Nath. Bacon'. 
To  tins  series  presumably  belong  both  the 
Gorhambury  Cook-Maid  and  the  Lee  painting,  a 
companion  piece. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  died  on  July  1st.  1627, 
aged  42,  apparently  of  tuberculosis.  As  an  artist 
he  is  a  phenomenon  in  many  ways.  The  mere 
fact  that  he  was  an  amateur  is  curious  enough, 
but  what  makes  him  really  outstanding  is  the 
quality  of  his  painting.  It  rises  fir  above  the  level 
of  provincial  mediocrity  reached  by  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  portraits  are  remarkable, 
with  their  traces  of  Daniel  Mytens,  their  sense  of 
almost  Mannerist  elegance  and  their  refinement. 
But  portraiture  was  common  enough  in  Tudor 
and  Stuart  England.  The  two  kitchen  scenes  are 
unique.  In  the  work  reproduced  here  one  sees 
immediately  what  Walpole  meant  when  he 
spoke  ot  Bacon's  paintings  possessing  'nature, 
neatness  and  lustre  of  colouring".  The  cool  vivid 
tones,  the  skilfully  applied  paint,  and  the  stagger- 
ing realism  ot  the  deer  are  qualities  which  even 
the  Dutch  had  hardly  yet  attained,  with  all  then- 
tradition  behind  them.  No  less  impressive,  as 
( Collins-Baker  has  pointed  out,22  is  his  use  of  cast 
shadow,  with  its  suggestion  of  the  Italianate 
influence  of  the  tenebrosi.  Indeed  the  figure 
of  the  maid — the  first  'real'  woman  to  appear 
in  British  art — has  about  it  a  hint  almost  ot 
Salvator  Rosa. 

The  quality  and  style  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon 
are  exemplified  in  a  number  ot  ways.  The  trans- 
lucence  ot  the  colouring  is  remarkable.  In  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  Sell-Portrait,  tor  in- 
stance, the  light  in  the  thinning,  sandy  hair,  and 
the  fragile  skin  are  portrayed  with  compelling 
fidelity,  and  the  same  preoccupation  with 
minute,  detailed  investigation  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Lee  painting.  Another  peculiarity,  emphasised  in 
the  Gorhambury  Self-Portrait,  in  the  Cook-Maid, 
and  in  the  Lee  painting  is  the  emphasis  on  brick 
and  stone-work.  In  all  of  them  an  almost  ex- 
cessive care  is  given  to  the  depiction  of  the  walls, 
the  cracks  in  the  stones,  the  pointing.  All  are 
reproduced  with  an  obsessive  realism.  But  more 
remarkable  than  all  these  technical  points  are  the 
extraordinary  freedom,  panache  and  sophistica- 
tion which  he  deploys.  Even  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  work,  where  the  form  is  still 
rather  archaic,  an  investigation  of  the  light  on 
the  ruff  and  shoulder,  the  almost  hypnotic  re- 
production of  the  silk  of  the  sleeve,  and  the 
psychological  exactitude  of  the  fat  e  underline 
how  unique  a  personality  Bacon  was  in  the  art 
history  of  his  time. 

The  mere  fact  that  he  w  as  an  amateur,  busied 
with  other  affairs,  and  the  additional  factor  of  his 
early  death  have  naturally  reduced  the  number  of 
known  works  by  this  surprising  man  to  a  hand- 
ful. There  is  a  self-portrait  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  and  a  small  landscape  on  copper 
in  the  Ashmolean  (Cat.  No.  45)  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Tradescants.  But  these  typical 
works  are  the  only  specimens  of  his  oeurre  in 
public  collections.  The  publication  ot  this  re- 
markable painting  (from  the  Carcw-Polc  family 
to  its  present  owner)  may  help  to  stimulate 
interest  in  a  unique  and  fascinating  personality. 

22  Burlington  Mag.  op.  cit. 
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The  Connoisseur  s  Diary 

Missing  David  :  Missing  Ewer  :  Portrait  of  a  Queen  :  The  First  Marseillaise 


Tin  Curator  of  the  Musee  Massina  at  Nice 
and  the  Academic  d'Aix-en-Provence,  as 
reported  in  the  London  Times,  arc  looking  for  a 
lost  picture  by  David,  and  Mr.  Cyril  Upton  has 
written  from  Bouches-du-Rhone  on  behalf  of 
the  academy  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  found  in 
England. 

In  Baring-Gould's  Book  of  the  Riviera,  pub- 
lished 50  years  ago,  says  Mr.  Upton,  there  is  the 
following  passage:  'David  the  painter  was  on  his 
way  to  Italy  to  study  in  Rome.  He  arrived  at 
Eze  at  night,  and  the  aire  very  kindly  took  in  the 
poor  and  footsore  young  artist.  He  was  interested 
in  David,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  a  kinsman,  the  Prior  Fighera,  in  Rome.  (This 
was  in  1770).  This  opened  to  David  many  doors 
in  the  capital  of  Western  Christendom,  and 
David  received  orders  for  pictures.  In  gratitude 
he  sent  a  painting  ot  John  the  Baptist  to  his  friend 
the  cure  of  Eze,  for  his  new  church.  About  the 
year  1880  this  picture  vanished.  The  Administra- 
tion des  Beaux  Arts  instituted  an  inquiry,  and 
ascertained  that  the  Consuls  of  Eze  had  sold  the 
painting  to  an  Englishman  for  500  francs,  where- 
as it  was  worth  100,000  francs.  That  picture  is 
now  in  the  National  Gallery.' 

Naturally  it  was  to  the  National  Gallery  that 
Mr.  Upton  and  his  friends  first  turned  for  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  from  the  gallery  that  they  have 
learnt  that  the  picture  is  not,  and  never  was, 
there,  although  the  legend  has  persisted  at  Eze. 
Mr.  Upton  says  that  the  Director  of  the  National 


Sir  Pcrcival  David  seeks  information  as  to  the 
present  whereabouts  of  tins  medieval  ewer.  See 
story  'Missing  Ewer'. 


Gallery  has  very  kindly  made  every  effort  to 
trace  the  picture  in  the  various  London  galleries 
but  without  success.  Any  information  which 
might  throw  light  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
picture,  which  represents  the  beheading  of  John 
the  Baptist,  would  be  welcomed  by  Mr.  Upton, 
care  of  the  academy,  at  Bouches-du-Rhone. 

Missing  Ewer 

sir  percival  david,  whose  name  will  be  known 
to  all  readers  of  Tlie  Connoisseur,  is  not  alone  in 
requiring  information  as  to  the  present  where- 
abouts of  the  ewer  which  is  the  subject  of  my 
illustration  on  this  page.  It  was,  in  fact,  repro- 
duced on  these  pages  in  an  article  Chinese 
Porcelain  in  European  Silver  Mounts  by  Yvonne 
Hackenbroch  (The  Connoisseur,  June,  1955)  when 
the  same  query  arose. 

The  original  bottle-shaped  vase  it  depicts  is 
said  to  have  been  of  greenish  white  porcelain  of 
the  Yuan  Dynasty  (1280-1367)  and  is  the  earliest 
example  of  Chinese  porcelain  known  to  have 
received  European  silver  mounts. 

My  reproduction  is  taken  from  an  eighteenth- 
century  drawing  in  the  Collection  Gaignieres  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (MS.  fr.  20070,  fol. 
8),  where  it  is  referred  to  as:  L'un  des  plus  curieux 
morceaux  de  Cabinet  de  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin, 
mort  a  Meudon  le  14  Avr.  171 1.  The  drawing 
shows  how  silver-gilt  mounts  with  translucent 
enamel  transform  the  Oriental  vase  into  a  ewer 
of  typically  French  appearance.  Coats  of  arms 
and  French  devices  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
original  owner  and  the  approximate  date  of  the 
silver-gilt  mount.  Upon  the  cover  appear  the 
arms  of  Louis  the  Great  of  Hungary  (1326-82). 
The  two  additional  armorial  shields,  affixed  to 
the  neckband,  are  those  of  Charles  III  (died  1386) 
and  Ladislas  (died  1 414),  sons  of  Charles  of 
Hungary,  successive  Kings  of  Naples  and  former- 
ly the  owners  of  the  ewer. 

It  would  seem  likely  that  this  Chinese  vase 
reached  Europe  as  a  gift  from  the  last  Yuan 
emperor,  who,  in  1338,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Benedict  XII,  third  Pope  at  Avignon,  asking  for 
his  benediction  and  a  present  of  horses,  a  request 
which  the  Pope  readily  granted.  Comparison 
with  a  silver-gilt  ewer  of  almost  identical  shape 
in  the  National  Museum,  Copenhagen,  which 
bears  the  fleur-de-lis  mark  of  Paris,  establishes  the 
national  origin  and  confirms  the  date  of  the 
silver  mount  shortly  after  presentation  in  Europe 
in  1338.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  route 
from  China  to  central  Europe  led  through 
Hungary,  the  country  over  which  the  original 
owner  of  the  Yuan  vase  (crowned  in  1326) 
reigned,  and  where  he  may  have  extended 
hospitality  to  a  foreign  mission. 

Following  the  period  when  this  ewer  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Grand  Dauphin  it  subse- 
quently passed  into  the  Bcckford  Collection  and 
was  sold  at  public  auction  at  Fonthill  Abbey  in 
October,  1X23. 


Illustrated  and  dated  edition  of  the 
"**  Marseillaise 

one  of  the  rarities  in  the  Paul  Hirsch  Music 
Library,  acquired  in  1946,  was  the  first  edition 
of  the  French  National  Anthem,  the  Marseillaise, 
of  which  the  words  and  music  were  written  by 
Claude  Joseph  Rouget  de  Lisle.  Of  this  edition, 
which  was  issued  by  P.  J.  Dannbach  at  Stras- 
bourg probably  not  later  than  May  1792,  only 
two  or  three  copies  are  extant.  Like  all  other 
early  editions  of  the  song  known  hitherto,  the 
first  was  issued  anonymously  and  without  date. 
It  bore  the  title:  Chant  de  guerre  pour  Varmee  du 
Rhin.  The  British  Museum  also  already  possessed 
five  others  printed  in  London  before  1795. 

Recently  the  bibliographical  value  of  its  hold- 
ing of  the  Marseillaise  has  been  enhanced  by  the 
discovery  in  the  General  Library  of  another  very 
early  edition  of  the  song  entitled  Marche  des 
Marscillois  chantee  sur  diferans  theatres.  It  came 
to  light  in  a  large  collection  of  broadsides, 
pamphlets,  press-cuttings,  prints  and  ephemeral 
literature  published  in  England  and  France 
between  c.  1780  and  c.  18 10.  The  collection 
(L.R.  301.  h.  3-1 1)  was  amassed  by  Miss  Sarah 
Sophia  Banks,  a  sister  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  When 
she  died  in  1818,  her  brother  presented  the  col- 
lection to  the  Museum  in  the  same  year,  but 
because  of  its  great  size  and  diversity,  each  item 
could  not  be  catalogued  separately.  This  accounts 
for  such  an  important  musical  rarity  having  lain 
unnoticed  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.1  (See 
A.  Hyatt  King,  The  British  Museum  Journal, 
Vol.  xx,  No.  1). 

It  is  a  broadside,  with  overall  dimensions  of 
30-2  x  46-0  cm.  and  a  plate  measurement  of 
25-0  x  40-1  cm.  The  sheet  is  in  mint  condition, 
never  having  been  trimmed  or  folded,  and  is  of 
exceptional  interest  for  three  reasons:  it  has  two 
imprints,  a  pictorial  illustration,  and  a  date.  The 
French  imprint  'Chez  Frere  Passage  du  Saumon' 
occurs  just  below  the  head  title;  at  the  foot  of 
the  sheet  the  English  imprint  reads  'London  Pub 
Novr.  10,  1792,  by  Will"1  Holland,  No.  50 
Oxford  Street'.  The  imprint  of  two  publishers 
from  two  different  countries  on  a  piece  ot  sheet 
music  is  most  unusual  in  any  period,  particularly 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  some  explanation  in  the  nature 
and  background  of  the  publication. 

It  should  perhaps  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a 
sheet  of  music  witli  an  illustrated  head-piece  as 
an  illustration — in  fact  an  etching — with  a  song 

1  Another  copy  of  this  edition  was  auctioned  at 
Sotheby's  on  19  July  1954.  Previously  no  copy 
was  known  to  Julien  Tiersot,  Histoire  de  la 
Marseillaise,  Pans,  191 5.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Daniel  Fryklund,  Editions  anglaises  de  la  Marseil- 
laise, Halsingborg,  1936,  but  the  headpiece  by 
Newton  is  illustrated  by  Rent5  Brancour,  La 
Marseillaise  et  le  chant  du  depart,  Paris,  191 5, 
p.  4,  from  a  print  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
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appended.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  presence  of 
.1  date;  for  by  law  prints  had  to  be  dated  where- 
as music  did  not.  The  etching,  which  is  coloured 
by  hand,  bears  the  signature  'Rd  Newton'. 
During  his  short  life  (1777-98)  Richard  Newton 
produced  many  prints  of  a  satirical,  anti-royalist 
tone,  and  is  well  represented  in  the  British 
Museum's  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings. 
One  in  particular,  through  similarity  of  subject 
and  date,  sheds  light  on  this  edition  of  the 
'Marseillaise'.  It  is  entitled  A  Party  of  the  Sans 
Calotte  Army  marching  to  the  Frontiers2  and 
has  the  imprint  'London  Pubd  Octr  1  1792  by 
W.  Holland  N°  50  Oxford  S1',  followed  by  a 
note:  'In  Holland's  Exhibition  Rooms  may  be 
seen  all  the  leading  caricatures  on  the  French 
Revolution.' 

As  Holland  published  many  of  Newton's 
prints,  but  is 'quite  unknown  as  a  music  publisher,3 
it  would  appear  that  he  obtained  a  version  of  the 
Marseillaise  very  soon  after  its  first  issue  in 
France,  and  arranged  with  Frere,  purely  a  music 
publisher,  to  market  the  print  in  Paris.4  It  seems 
more  likely  that  Holland,  being  pleased  with 
Newton's  drawing  of  the  'Sans  Culotte  Army', 
commissioned  him  to  make  the  etching  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  on  the  march  to  illustrate 
the  song  than  that  Newton,  having  heard  of  the 
song,  was  inspired  by  it  to  draw  the  scene  fust 
and  then  persuaded  Holland  to  link  it  with  the 
music.  The  presence  of  a  Parisian  imprint  near 
the  head  of  the  sheet  might  suggest  a  French 
origin  for  it.  But  this  seems  quite  impossible  in 
the  case  of  an  etching  signed  by  an  English  artist, 
coupled  with  the  evidence  of  the  orthography  in 
the  title  and  words  of  the  song.  The  spelling  and 
accentuation  are  far  worse  than  those  of  even  the 
poorest  French  music  publishing,  yet  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  erratic  standard  of  London 
publishers  when  faced  with  a  foreign  language. 

Besides  containing  an  unrecorded  work  by 
Newton,  the  broadside  is  of  first-rate  importance 
as  being  the  first  dated  edition  of  the  Marseillaise, 
and  one  issued  within  six  month's  of  Dannbach's 
Strasbourg  edition.  It  is  possible  that  detailed 
bibliographical  study  of  Holland's  publication 
in  relation  to  other  early  English  and  French 
editions  may  enable  a  more  accurate  sequence  of 
dates  to  be  attempted  than  has  hitherto  seemed 
possible.  The  sheet  has  now  been  transferred 
from  Miss  Sarah  Banks's  Collection  to  the  Music 
Room,  where,  with  the  appropriate  entries  added 
to  the  catalogue,  it  is  placed  at  K.  10.  b.  24. 

Queen's  Portrait 

mi  painting  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  by 
Edward  Seago,  exhibited  at  Colnaghi's  galleries 
recently,  is  all  the  better  for  being  an  uncon- 

-  M.  I).  George,  Catalogue  of  Political  ami 
Personal  Satires,  vi,  1938,  no.  Si 23. 

3  cf.  C.  Humphries  and  Win.  C  Smith,  Mush 
Publishing  in  the  British  Isles,  1954. 

4  Cecil  H  >pkinsor,  .-1  Dictionary  of  Parisian 
Music  Publishers,  1 750-1950,  1954,  p.  45,  gives 
Frerc's  overall  dates  as  c.  177N-C  1S22,  and  those 
for  his  tenure  of  premises  at  the  'Passage  du 
Saumon'  as  177X-1X00.  He  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  his  son,  who  was  in  business,  at  .1  dif- 
ferent address,  from  1812  to  1843. 


ventional  royal  portrait.  Her  Majesty,  as  Colonel 
in  Chief  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  is  seated  on  a 
brown  charger  in  an  imaginary  background 
suggestive  of  the  Mall  and  Buckingham  Palace 
neighbourhood.  The  flags  against  the  sky  to  the 
left,  the  massed  trees  in  the  middle  distance,  and 
architectural  incidents  on  the  horizon  under 
cumulus  clouds  are  painted  with  an  attractive 
unity  of  colour  and  atmospheric  effect.  Mr. 
Seago,  writes  Adrian  Bury,  has  combined  all  his 
knowledge  of  figure  and  landscape  work  to  pro- 
duce a  distinguished  historical  record. 

Yugoslav  Frescoes  in  Italy 

the  exhibition  of  Yugoslav  medieval  frescoes 
which  opened  in  December  in  the  Venezia 
Palace,  Rome,  has  already  been  on  view  in 
Venice,  and  it  is  to  be  opened  in  Milan  early  this 
year.  The  Italian  press  devoted  much  attention 
to  til  is  exhibition.  A  well-known  art  critic,  Dr. 
Rodolto  Palluchini,  professor  of  Padua  Univer- 
sity, wrote:  'The  copies  of  Yugoslav  medieval 
frescoes  presented  in  the  Venezia  Palace  transfer 
us  into  a  very  suggestive  artistic  clime.  Thirty 
years  ago  they  would  have  left  us  indifferent. 
Today  we  are  more  attuned  to  the  characteristics 
of  Byzantine  art,  to  its  power  of  distortion,  its 
non-naturalistic  aspect,  the  rhythm  of  its  period 
and  its  highly  spiritual  content.  Dr.  Grabar,  the 
prominent  French  art  expert,  lias  not  maintained 
111  vain  that  the  Placing  in  the  Grave  of  Nerez 
marks  a  stage  in  the  history  of  European  art.' 

The  critic  Rattacllo  Biordi  writing  in  Corriere 
delta  Sera  says:  'The  Serbian  painting  surpasses 
all  that  is  preserved  in  the  Christian  Orient 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries. 
A  special  characteristic  of  this  art  is  the  embellish- 
ment of  churches  with  sacred  pictures  .  .  .  ( )ver 
100  such  pictures  have  been  brought  here  ami 


they  are  significant  both  as  works  of  art  and  as 
historical  documents.' 

L'Univers  de  Barye 

1111  exhibition  now  being  held  at  the  Alfred 
Daber  Gallery  (103  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
Paris)  of  an  important  collection  of  watercolour 
subjects  by  Barye  (1 795-1 875)  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  since  Gallery  Dru  held  a  similar  exhibition 
in  Paris  111  1929.  Thirty-five  watercolours  from 
French  collections  have  been  brought  together, 
representing  the  majority  of  Barye  watercolours 
remaining  in  Europe  in  private  collections. 

Those  who  know  Barye  above  all  for  his  s<  ulp- 
ture,  will  discover  at  the  exhibition  a  little 
known  aspect  of  Barye's  talent.  Barye,  who 
painted  only  216  watercolours  in  all,  applied  so 
much  care  and  artistic  conscience  to  each  one 
that  they  became  masterpieces  of  their  genre.  1  Ie 
attached  so  much  importance  to  them  that  Ik- 
sold  several  of  the  finest  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Furthermore,  one  of  the  interesting  features  of 
this  exhibition  is  that  tliese  latter  watercolours, 
which  the  French  Royal  Family  parted  witli  only 
a  few  years  ago,  are  on  view  .11  the  Daber 
Gallery.  One  will  find  here,  in  their  native  back- 
grounds, lions,  tigers,  stags,  elephants,  serpents, 
in  fact,  all  those  figures  of  animal  life  of  which 
Barye  was  such  a  tine  interpreter. 

Cook  Bequest  to  The  Holburne 

1111  evening  party  recently  given  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Holburne  Museum,  Bath,  had  a  two-fold 
reason  tor  being  held.  Like  so  many  other 
privately  endowed  British  Museums  today,  the 
I  Iolburne  is  going  through  difficult  times 
financially,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  its  en- 
dowment income.  The  party  was  therefore  to 
give  the  museum  publicity,  and  at  (he  same  time 
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Tommaso  Salini.  A  recently  discovered  Still  Life  in  the  Alessandro  Orsi  Collection,  Milan 


to  celebrate  the  gift  to  the  Museum  of  ten 
pictures  from  the  Ernest  E.  Cook  Collection, 
presented  under  the  Cook  Bequest  and  through 
the  National  Arts-Collection  Fund. 

The  pictures  so  given  are :  Portrait  of  Queen 
Charlotte  (Allan  Ramsay),  Portrait  of  Thomas 
Mure  of  Warriston  and  Portrait  oj  Lady  Helen 
Boyle  (Sir  Henry  Raeburn),  a  landscape  Cottage 
among  Trees  (P.  Nasmyth),  Horses  and  Dog  in 
Stable  and  The  Deserter  Pardoned  (George  Mor- 
land),  Portrait  of  Dr.  Charleton  of  Wood  House, 
near  Bristol  (Thomas  Gainsborough),  The  Rever- 
end Threwale  Carter  and  Family  (George  Stubbs), 
Love  Songs  and  Matches  (John  Russell)  and 
Pembroke  Castle  (J.  M.  W.  Turner). 

This  may  in  no  sense  be  applicable  to  the 
Holburne,  but  those  museums,  national  and  pro- 
vincial, which  need  funds  yet  whose  basements 
are  already  overloaded  with  all  manner  of  antique 
works  which  space  docs  not  permit  them  to 
show,  should  be  allowed  to  make  extensive 
clearances  through  public  auctions.  Legislation 
should  be  introduced  to  make  this  possible. 

Showrooms  Redecorated 

any  extensive,  carefully-planned  and  executed 
scheme  of  redecoration  gives  new  life  to  the 
room  or  rooms  concerned.  This  may  be  said  to 
have  successfully  occurred  at  the  premises  of 
Cecil  Davis  Limited,  antique  glass  specialists,  of 
3  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  W.i  (Tel.  GROs- 
venor  3130).  Their  showrooms  there  have  re- 
cently been  completely  refurbished,  and  they 
now  look  forward  to  welcoming  clients. 

'Still-Life'  by  Salini 

those  familiar  with  the  Italian  art  magazine 
Paragone  may  remember  the  publication  in  1950 
of  two  'Still-Life'  subjects  said  by  Professor 
Roberto  Longhi  to  be  the  work  of  three  painters 
Salini,  Crescenzi  and  Gobbo.  Later  Dr.  Testori, 
writing  in  the  same  periodical,  published  three 
further  subjects  of  a  similar  nature,  in  the  corner 
of  one  of  which,  under  a  basket  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  appeared  the  initials  'TS',  for  Tommaso 


Salini.  The  painting  here  reproduced  is  by  this 
artist.  It  has  only  recently  been  discovered  and  is 
in  the  Alessandro  Orsi  Collection,  Milan.  The 
same  'TS'  initials  appear  in  this  work  as  feature 
in  the  subjects  found  by  Dr.  Testori.  These  are 
now  in  the  Musei  del  Castcllo  Sforzesco,  Milan. 

The  Noble  Art 

boxing  is  an  especially  English  sport;  Rowland- 
son  is  an  especially  English  artist,  and  when  the 
two  combine,  as  in  the  work  belonging  to 
Frank  T.  Sabin,  Rutland  Gate,  London,  re- 
produced on  page  xvii,  the  effect  is  a  dazzling 
one.  Dying  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  Rowland- 
son  was  not  only  England's  first  Bohemian,  but 
one  of  the  first  English  pictorial  journalists.  His 
inimitable  style,  as  fresh,  crisp  and  personal  as  a 
novel  by  Fielding,  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
recording  of  so  strategic  an  event  in  the  history 
of  the  ring  as  the  epic  encounter  between 
Richard  Humphries,  the  'Gentleman  Boxer'  and 
Samuel  Martin,  the  'Bath  Butcher',  which  took 
place  on  3rd  May,  1786.  A  great  purse  awaited 
the  winner  and  the  titles  bestowed  on  the  two 
contestants  suggest  something  of  the  contrast 
between  them.  Humphries,  a  kind  of  eighteenth- 
century  Sugar  Ray  Robinson,  was  noted  for  the 
distinction  of  his  features,  and  the  added  skill  in 
self-defence  which  such  distinction  necessitated. 
Martin  belonged  to  an  older  school  which 
believed  purely  in  standing  up  to  a  slogging  until 
one  or  the  other  was  knocked  down.  Even  so, 
however,  the  fight  went  on  for  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  Humphries  eventually  emerging  as  the 
winner.  Amongst  the  onlookers  are  to  be 
numbered  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  a  contingent  of  the  French  nobility,  headed 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  all  of  whom  had  taken 
refuge  111  England  from  a  series  of  'incidents' 
which  had  begun  with  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille.  A  great  work  of  art  appears  when  time, 
mood,  subject  and  artist  are  in  perfect  accord. 

March:  A  Raeburn  Anniversary 

sir  henry  RAEBURN  R.A.,  'the  great  master  of 


Scottish  painting'  was  born  on  4th  March,  1756 
at  Stockbridge,  then  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh. 
His  father  was  a  yarn-boiler,  his  own  master, 
living  in  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  house.  The 
artist  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1823  full  of  honours,  a 
knight,  His  Majesty's  Limner  for  Scotland  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  fortune  has 
subsequently  undergone  many  vicissitudes. 
Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  prices 
recorded  for  his  works  were  very  low.  They  then 
began  to  rise,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century  touched  unprecedented  heights.  Sub- 
sequently they  have  evened  out  a  little,  and  today 
we  are  probably  in  a  better  position  for  coming 
to  a  just  estimation  of  his  artistic  status  than  ever 
before. 

The  usual  description  of  Raeburn  is  that  he  is 
the  'Lawrence  of  Scotland'.  This  is  true  in  many 
ways.  He  never  dabbled  in  landscape  nor  any 
other  genre.  His  output  was  prodigious  and  on 
his  death  his  house  was  stacked  with  half-finished 
portraits.  The  National  Gallery's  Catalogue  of  the 
British  School  (Martin  Davies,  London,  1946) 
records  no  less  than  six  versions  of  the  portrait  of 
the  1st  Viscount  Melville.  Like  Lawrence,  Rae- 
burn was  pestered  by  money  matters,  and  it  is 
typical  of  his  position  that  in  1819  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  writing  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  sugges- 
ted that  he  would  like  Raeburn  to  produce  a 
portrait  of  the  author,  but  added  'many  of 
Racburn's  works  are  shamefully  finished,  the  face 
studied,  but  everything  else  neglected'.  Scott 
replied  that  Raeburn  'has  very  much  to  do;  he 
looks  now  chiefly  for  money'.  He  was  one  of 
those  artists  who  fell  easily  into  a  formula,  and  his 
work  was  occasionally  slovenly  both  in  finish  and 
in  composition. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Raeburn  is  still, 
as  Collins  Baker  says,  'the  great  master  of  Scot- 
tish painting'.  He  made  his  own,  very  relevant 
contribution  to  the  artistic  heritage  of  Europe. 
His  use  of  light  for  modelling,  his  'remarkable 
sense  of  tone'  (Stanley  Cursiter),  his  occasional 
dazzling  moments  of  psychological  perception, 
and  his  extraordinary  flair  for  suggesting  the 
social  background  of  a  sitter,  all  qualities  which 
remove  him  from  the  category  of  a  meretricious 
purveyor  of  flattering  likenesses. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  Raeburn's 
life  was  its  isolation.  It  was  not  that  he  lacked  the 
social  graces,  nor  was  he  a  Puritan.  Haydon  says 
of  him  'he  was  a  glorious  fellow  and  more 
boisterous  than  any',  whilst  Scott,  whose 
standards  were  not  unexacting,  remarked  that 
'his  conversation  was  rich,  and  he  told  a  story 
well'.  The  pattern  of  his  life,  however,  was 
removed  from  that  of  his  fellow  artists:  and 
the  attentive  Farington  noted  that  'he  docs  not 
associate  much  with  other  artists,  and  hold  him- 
self very  high'.  Although  connected  with  various 
art  societies  in  Edinburgh  his  relations  with  them 
were  never  very  cordial,  and  he  carried  on  a  long 
feud  with  George  Watson,  one  of  his  near  rivals. 

Even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  establish  himself  in  London,  at  a  time  when 
he  might  well  have  wrested  Reynold's  sceptre 
from  the  hands  of  Lawrence.  At  one  point  he  did 
toy  with  the  idea,  but  having  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  first  in  1792,  did  not  send  any- 
thing else  between  1802  and  18 10.  Yet  despite  the 


fact  that  he  toyed  with  the  idea  of  taking  over  the 
lease  of  Hoppner's  house,  he  returned  eventually 
to  Edinburgh  writing  to  Wilkie  that  he  knew  as 
much  about  London  artists  'as  if  I  were  living  in 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope'.  The  influence  of  such 
isolation  on  his  style  must  have  been  consider- 
able, and  all  to  the  good,  although  it  has  been 
suggested  that  from  mezzotints  he  acquired 
stylistic  tricks  practised  by  Romney,  Reynolds, 
and  even  French  artists,  a  supposition  which 
would  explain  certain  facets  of  his  style. 

Although  Raeburn  was,  so  to  speak,  isolated 
topographically  his  training  had  brought  him 
into  contact  not  only  with  the  pictorial  traditions 
of  his  own  country,  but  with  the  larger  world  of 
European  art.  One  of  his  earliest  contacts  had 
been  David  Deuchar,  a  lapidary  and  seal- 
engraver,  who  applied  himself  to  etching  and 
miniatures  and  published  a  very  successful  series 
of  engravings  from  works  by  the  old  masters.* 
He  then  became  a  pupil  of  David  Martin  who 
had  been  the  pupil  and  studio-assistant  to  Allan 
Ramsay. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  the  he  married  a 
woman  of  some  wealth,  Raeburn  might  well 
have  remained  in  Stockbridge  all  his  life,  a  pro- 
vincial journeyman  'limner'.  This  happy  union 
however  enabled  him  to  take  a  larger  view  of  his 
future,  and  on  the  advice  of  Reynolds  he  spent 
two  years  in  Rome.  There  can  be  no  denying 
that  this  Roman  excursion  was  the  making  of 
him.  The  late  baroque  portrait  painters  had 
evolved  the  most  successful  formula  for  portrait- 
ure that  the  world  has  ever  known — it  still 
persists — and  from  their  example  Raeburn 
acquired  a  fluency,  a  sophistication  and  settled 
pattern  of  creation  which  he  followed  through- 
out the  rest  of  his  life.  At  its  worst — and  this  of 
course  is  especially  true  of  Lawrence — it  is  a  style 
of  portraiture  which  leads  to  an  empty  rhetoric. 
Raeburn  however  was  most  sensitive  to  those. 
There  is  a  sense  of  natural  reality  in  his  works 
so  that  even  when  they  have  been  painted  in 
the  studio,  they  still  retain  a  feeling  of  the  open 
air.  They  arc  bathed  in  a  natural  light,  which 
suggests  neither  the  boudoir  nor  the  stage.  He 
was  of  course  a  romantic :  compare  his  works 
with  those  of  Reynolds,  and  the  fact  becomes 
self-evident.  Portraits  like  that  of  Colonel 
Alast.iir  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  (National  Gal- 
lery, Scotland)  were  the  visual  equivalent  of  the 
historic  nostalgia  of  Walter  Scott.  Whether  the 
background  be  a  roughly  suggested  landscape  or 
an  armour-bedecked  hall,  there  was  never  any 
suggestion  of  the  draped  urn,  the  blind-eyed  bust 
or  the  trappings  of  conventional  classicism. 

Raeburn  had  a  kind  of  Scottish  vigour  and 
bluntness.  I  le  delighted  in  painting  men  and 
women  hovering  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  yet 
looking  somehow  caustic  and  quick-witted:  Mrs. 
Campbell  of  Mallimore;  John  Wauchope;  Adam 

*  I  )espite  his  humble  circumstances  1  )euchar  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  evolution  oi 
Scottish  genre  painting  in  particular  and  Scottisli 
taste  in  general,  cf.  his  A  Collection  of  Etchings 
after  the  Most  Eminent  Masters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools,  Accompanied  hy  a  Sundry  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  and  a  Few  Original  Designs  hy  David 
Deuchar,  Edinburgh  (1X03). 


Already  over  30,000  copies  of  Volume  I  of  The  Connoisseur's  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques  have 
been  sold.  This  window  display  of  copies  of  Volume  2  was  recently  staged  by  Charles  Scribncr's 
Sons,  497,  5th  Avenue,  New  York.  Now,  in  response  to  international  demand,  The  Connoisseur 
is  preparing  a  third  volume  in  this  popular  series. 


Rolland  of  Gask;  Mrs.  Kennedy  of  Dunurc;  Mrs. 
James  Campbell — every  one  of  them  'a  charac- 
ter', and  each  bringing  out  some  more  intense 
pang  of  creativencss  in  the  artist. 

It  is  always  fascinating  to  study  the  technique 
of  an  artist  who  has  a  reputation  for  facility. 
Early  in  Raeburn's  career  Sir  Joshua  had  coun- 
selled him  to  use  round  brushes,  and  for  a  short 
time  he  followed  this  advice.  Before  long  how- 
ever he  discovered  that  he  could  produce  the 
effects  which  he  desired  most  successfully  with 
flat,  chisel-shaped  brushes.  Throughout  his  career 
he  gradually  limited  the  range  of  his  pigments, 
and  his  favourite  palette  consisted  of  vermilion, 
raw  sienna,  Prussian  blue,  ivory  black,  crimson 
lake  and  white.  For  a  medium  he  used  a  mixture 
of  mastic  varnish,  linseed  oil  and  sugar  of  lead. 
He  always  had  his  colours  mixed  for  him  by  his 
studio  servant. 

A  persistent  characteristic  of  Raeburn's  port- 
raits is  that  he  always  painted  them  from  below, 
which,  though  it  lends  an  added  sense  of  drama, 
tends  at  times  to  make  for  a  certain  distortion  of 
the  face. 

Cunningham  retails  an  account  of  Raeburn's 
procedure:  'He  spoke  a  few  words  to  me  in  his 
usual  brief  and  kindly  way,  evidently  to  put  me 
into  an  agreeable  mood,  and  then  having  placed 
me  in  a  chair  on  a  platform  at  the  end  of  his 
painting  room  in  the  posture  required,  set  up  his 
easel  beside  me  with  the  canvas  ready  to  receive 
the  colour.  When  he  saw  all  was  right,  he  took 
Ins  palette  and  his  brush,  retreated  step  by  step, 
with  his  face  toward  me,  till  lie  was  nigh  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  stood  and  studied  for  a 
minute  more,  then  came  up  to  the  canvas,  and 


without  looking  at  me,  wrought  on  it  with 
colour  for  some  time.  Having  done  this  he  re- 
treated in  the  same  manner,  studied  my  looks 
from  a  distance  for  another  minute,  then  came 
hastily  up  to  the  canvas  and  painted  for  a  few 
minutes  more.' 

Never  using  chalk  Raeburn  was  true  to  a 
particularly  Scottish  tradition  in  that  he  thought 
instinctively  in  terms  of  paint  and  mass  rather 
in  terms  ot  line  and  volume.  A  painterly  painter, 
he  played  an  important  part  in  the  movement 
away  from  those  literary  and  non-visual  pre- 
occupations which  had  confused  so  many  of  the 
lesser  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Despite  his 
weaknesses,  his  occasional  flaccidity,  his  depend- 
ence on  the  exemplar  of  artists  such  as  Romney, 
he  was,  in  effect,  an  artist  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  I  le  was  closer  to  Turner  and  Constable 
than  he  was  to  Reynolds  and  Ramsay. 


AJapanese  Exhibition:  Mount  Street. 

Messrs.  John  Sparks,  12X  Mount  Street, 
London,  W.  1  are  holding  an  exhibition  of 
a  small  but  fine  collection  of  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  Japanese  porcelain 
from  a  recently  acquired  old  established 
collection.  In  it  are  examples  of  Kutani, 
Kakieinon  and  other  famous  kilns.  The 
exhibition  is  being  held  at  Mount  Street, 
from  22nd  March  to  12th  April  (10  a.m. 
toftp.m.,  weekdays,  10 a.m. to  1  p.m.  Sat- 
urdays), but  will  not  be  open  over  the 
Easter  holiday. 
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PICTURES  (Continued  from  page  105) 


during  the  eighteenth  century  the  formula  was  not  at  all  infrequently 
adopted. 

An  example  from  early  in  the  century  is  the  painting  at  Euston  Hall 
attributed  to  Viviani  (but  presumably  by  some  imitator  of  Pannini) 
traditionally,  and  perhaps  correctly,  said  to  represent  the  2nd  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  William  Kent  visiting  the  basilican  church  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le 
Mure.  Pannini's  paintings,  showing  various  patrons  examining  his  views  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Rome  in  the  artist's  studio,  are  further  examples  of 
the  type.  Still  another  link  in  the  history  of  the  Grand  Tour  portrait  group 
is  provided  by  the  conversation  piece  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  with 
Messrs.  William  Price,  Arundel,  and  Lowther  which  is  still  at  Narford. 
This  painting,  signed  by  Giulio  Pignatta  and  dated  171 5,  shows  the  sitters 
in  the  Tribuna  at  Florence  engaged  in  examining  the  Medici  collection  of 
classical  gems.  It  anticipates  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  Grand  Tour 
groups,  Zotfany's  Tribuna  in  the  Royal  Collection  which  was  commis- 
sioned in  1772  by  George  III  in  some  degree  as  a  record  of  the  important 
part  played  by  Italian  travel  in  the  English  life  of  the  day.  Sir  Horace  Mann 
tells  how  self-important  young  English  travellers  were  often  flattered  by 
Zoffany  by  being  included  in  this  painting.  But  frequently,  after  their  de- 
parture, their  figures  were  rubbed  out  to  be  replaced  by  later  and  more 
distinguished  arrivals.  There  was  ample  opportunity  for  such  changes;  for 
Zorfany  spent  nearly  half  a  dozen  years  in  Florence  working  on  the  painting. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  great  upsurge  of 
creative  activity  in  the  arts  in  England.  The  Royal  Academy  was  founded 
in  1768.  The  same  decade  saw  George  III  beginning  to  collect  works  of  art 
on  a  princely  scale  as  no  English  monarch  had  done  since  Charles  I:  and  a 
few  years  earlier  Robert  Adam  had  returned  from  his  Italian  travels 
equipped  with  the  knowledge  which  was,  within  a  few  years,  to  effect  a 
complete  revolution  in  interior  design.  For  the  first  time  English  taste  was 
to  lead  rather  than  follow  that  of  continental  countries.  Adam's  style  of 
interior  decoration,  as  exemplified  at  Syon  (1762  onwards),  Harewood 
(begun  1759)  and  Kedleston  (before  1768)  anticipated  the  Louis  XVI 
style  by  a  number  of  years  as  French  architectural  historians  are  at  last 
beginning  to  realize.  And  it  seems  likely  that  he  was  designing  furniture 
in  a  fully  developed  nco-classic  style  at  least  contemporaneously  with  and 
possibly  a  little  earlier  than  any  Louis  XVI  furniture  appeared  in  France.9 
In  the  Introduction  to  the  catalogue  Mr.  Edwards  remarked  011  the  late 
period  at  which  the  full  rococo  style  developed  in  England,  dating  it  about 
1750  'when  the  rocaille  was  being  subjected  to  hostile  criticism  in  France'. 
That  within  two  decades  the  English  should  be  the  leading  exponents  of  a 
new  and  radically  anti-rococo  style  which  was  to  affect  all  Europe  is  re- 
markable evidence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  England  was  maturing 
artistically. 

In  Rome  where,  in  a  sense,  the  whole  neo-classic  movement  originated, 
English  artists  played  a  very  important  role  indeed,  Gavin  Hamilton,  tar 
more  renowned  in  his  own  day  for  his  history  paintings  than  for  his  rare 
portrait  groups,  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  rise  of  neo-classic  painting. 
His  Andromache  weeping  over  the  body  of  Hector  was  commissioned  in  1758, 
three  years  before  Mengs  produced  his  earliest  nco-classic  painting.  It  is 
understandable,  though  in  a  way  unfortunate,  that  their  vast  size,  poor 
condition  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  their  unrelieved  dullness,  precluded  the 
organisers  of  the  exhibition  from  including  one  of  the  series  of  neo-classic 
paintings  with  which  Hamilton  created  a  profound  impression  in  Rome 
(and  beyond)  between  1758  and  1775,  as  they  represent  a  really  important 
phase  of  English  taste.  When  David  painted  his  Andromache  and  Hector  in 
1783  he  took  the  figure  of  the  dead  Hector  direct  from  Cuncgo's  engrav- 
ing of  Hamilton's  painting  of  two  decades  earlier.  This  type  of  painting 
w  as  represented  at  Burlington  House  only  by  Dance's  Timon  of  Athens 
(Cat.  No.  356)  and  two  of  West's  insipid  neo-classical  paintings  commis- 

,J  The  latest  historian  of  French  eighteenth-century  furniture,  however, 
goes  .1  little  too  tar  when  he  writes:  7e.s  modeles  <w<{Liis  dei'ancent  (Vim 
demi-sieclc  notre  revolution  stylistique'  (Le  MeubleLeger  en  France (1952),  p.  45). 


sioned  by  George  III  for  the  decoration  of  Buckingham  House  (Cat.  Nos. 
385  and  395).  West  began  his  long  series  of  neo-classical  paintings  in  Rome 
soon  after  Gavin  Hamilton  achieved  his  first  successes.  Today  his  works 
appear  quite  empty,  but  they  exercised  a  very  marked  influence  on  con- 
temporary taste  particularly  in  Paris,  where  engravings  after  them  were 
eagerly  bought  in  the  1760's  and  early  1770's.10 

From  1760  onwards  there  were  always  a  number  of  English  artists  in 
Rome,  not  only  those  who  were  completing  their  artistic  education  but 
artists  permanently  or  semi-permanently  resident  there  who  depended  for  a 
livelihood  on  receiving  commissions  from  their  travelling  countrymen. 
Printed  lists  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  artists  (sometimes  with 
a  few  names  of  foreign  artists,  particularly  fivoured  by  the  English  as  well) 
seem  to  have  circulated  amongst  the  English  visitors  to  invite  patronage 
and  one  or  two  have  survived."  The  marble  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(Cat.  No.  404  and  Illustration  No.  7)  carved  by  Hewetson  in  1772  during 
the  sitter's  visit  to  Rome  is  typical  of  the  commissions  such  well-to-do 
travellers  were  expected  to  give  their  poorer  artist-compatriots.  Christopher 
Hewetson,  the  sculptor,  was  one  of  quite  a  number  of  English  artists  who, 
once  arrived  in  Italy,  remained  there  until  their  deaths.  He  made  portrait 
busts  of  a  considerable  number  of  distinguished  foreigners  like  the  future 
Czarina  Maria  Fedorovna  and  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  and  earned  a  suffi- 
cient local  reputation  to  receive  the  commission  to  execute  the  tomb  of 
(-lenient  XIII's  brother,  the  Cardinal  Rezzonico,  at  the  church  of  S. 
Nicolo  in  Carcere.  Henry,  tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  his  diary  describes 
how,  on  Sunday  26th  September,  1779,  'we  visited  some  of  our  English 
Artists  who  being  Heretics  were  sure  to  be  found  at  home',  amongst  them 
Hewetson,  'Sculptor,  very  good,  I  believe,  several  British  heads,  I  knew, 
very  like'.12  Much  of  the  work  of  such  English  painters  and  sculptors  con- 
sisted in  copying  celebrated  works  of  art  in  the  public  collections  of  Rome 
for  English  collectors.  Thus  Banks  informed  his  father  in  a  letter  dated 
31st  July,  1773  that  Michael  Foye,  whose  bust  of  Allan  Ramsay  is  shown 
(Cat.  No.  322),  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  was  engaged  on  'a  copy  of 
the  Apollo  Belvedere  in  marble,  about  five  and  a  half  feet  high'.  But  of  all 
the  English  who  visited  Rome,  the  one  who  established  the  most  wide- 
spread European  reputation  as  a  neo-classic  artist  was  undoubtedly  John 
Flaxman,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  is  celebrated  this  year.  Flaxman  did 
not  remain  111  Rome  for  a  lengthy  period  like  Hewetson  and  Foye,  and  his 
Roman  work  is  not  included  in  the  exhibition,  but  three  years  after  his 
arrival  there  he  received  a  commission  which  was  to  bring  him  an  im- 
mediate European  reputation:  a  request  from  an  English  lady  to  produce  a 
series  of  illustrations  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  These  simple  outline  draw- 
ings, inspired  by  classical  vase-paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  achieved  an  im- 
mediate success  in  engraving.  Within  a  few  years  editions  were  called  for 
in  England,  France  and  Germany,  in  addition  to  the  original  Roman 
edition.  A  commission  for  a  similar  set  of  illustrations  to  Aeschylus  followed. 
Flaxman's  memorial  sculptures  in  bas-relief  certainly  display  his  talent  to 
greater  advantage  and  are  perhaps  more  truly  representative  of  English 
taste  than  the  Homeric  illustrations,  but  for  nearly  half  a  century  these  out- 
line drawings  exercised  .1  profound  influence  on  artistic  taste.  In  [825 
Bartolini,  the  Italian  sculptor,  told  the  young  Disraeli  that  'a  young  man 
might  study  (Flaxman's)  works  with  as  much  advantage  as  the  treasures  of 
the  Vatican  or  the  Tribuna',  and  nearly  twenty  years  later  Ary  Schcffer 
classed  Flaxman  with  Diirer,  Goya  and  Rembrandt  as  the  four  great 
masters  that  any  aspiring  young  artist  must  study.  Such  comments  from 
foreign  artists  are  some  measure  of  the  vast  transformation  of  English 
taste  in  the  previous  hundred  years. 

111  For  a  discussion  of  the  part  played  by  English  artists  in  the  formation  of 
French  neo-classic  painting  see  J.  Locquin:  Le  Retour  V Antique  dans  Vecole 
Francais  el  V Ecole  Anglais  (Le  Renaissance  de  l'Art  Francais  et  des  Industries 
dc  Luxe  (1922),  p.  273  ff). 

"  C.  F.  Bell.  Annals  of  Thomas  Banks (1938).  Additions  and  Corrections,  p.  1 . 
12  Henry,  Elizabeth  and  George,  Lord  Herbert  (1939),  p.  272. 
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AN  OUTSTANDING  BEQUEST:  REPORTED  BY  PRANK  DAVIS 


Mr.  Niarchos  and  the  Louvre 


IN  England  lovers  of  old  silver  may  well  count 
their  blessings  in  that  not  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  I  has  the  government  been  faced  by  a 
really  serious  financial  crisis:  since  that  unhappy 
time  the  fine  tilings  that  have  been  lost  have  been 
broken  up  through  ignorance  rather  than  by 
decree.  France  was  less  fortunate,  and  recurring 
monetary  embarrassments  culminating  in  the 
major  upheaval  of  the  Revolution  in  1789 
brought  enormous  quantities  of  plate  to  the 
melting  pot;  so  that  today  it  is  estimated  that, 
of  the  French  silver  and  silver-gilt  plate  that 
survives  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  greater  part  is  held  outside  the 
country,  mainly  in  Russia  and  Portugal.  The 
Louvre  itself,  that  incomparable  depository  of 
fine  things,  was  notoriously  deficient  in  certain 
early  silver  examples  of  quality  and  it  was  with 
no  surprise  therefore  that  when  the  Puiforcat 
Collection  was  advertised  for  sale  by  auction  at 
the  Galerie  Charpentier  in  December  last  the 
public  heard  that  the  Museum  was  likely  to 
exercise  its  rights  under  French  law  and  enter 
the  market.  In  France  the  state  is  empowered  to 
step  in  and  acquire  at  auction  any  piece  or  pieces 
of  national  importance  at  the  price  offered  by  the 
highest  bidder. 

On  the  other  hand  this  collection,  gathered 
together  over  many  years  by  the  Puiforcat 
family,  old-established  Paris  silversmiths,  was  of 
such  high  quality  that  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  the  Louvre,  with  its  limited  resources, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  its  option,  and 


fears  were  expressed  that  a  unique  opportunity 
would  be  lost. 

The  problem  was  solved  at  a  single  stroke  and 
on  most  generous  terms  by  Mr.  Stavros  Niarchos, 
the  Greek  oil-tanker  owner.  The  auction  was 
cancelled  and  Mr.  Niarchos  became  the  titular 
owner  of  the  whole  collection  for  the  lifetime  of 
himself  and  his  son,  paying  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  Louvre  valuation.  The  whole  will  in  due 
course  revert  to  the  Museum  and  the  final  result 
will  be  that  the  French  nation  will  have  acquired 
a  most  important  and  irreplaceable  series  of 
masterpieces  of  the  craft  for  twenty  per  cent  of 
its  agreed  value.  Among  the  373  separate  items 
in  the  catalogue,  mostly  by  the  Paris  silversmiths, 
a  few  by  their  provincial  brethren,  are  certain 
tureens  and  ecuclles  (those  typically  French 
entree  dishes  with  two  flat  handles  which,  for 
some  reason,  never  became  acclimatized  111 
England)  which,  with  their  superb  cast  and  chased 
decoration,  survive  as  the  most  impressive 
memorials  of  the  richly  decorated  table  silver  of 
the  mid  eighteenth  century. 

The  most  elaborate  of  these  tureens  (by 
Francois  Joubert,  1761),  was  seen  in  London  in 
1933  at  the  'Three  French  Reigns'  exhibition.  A 
pair  of  trays,  chased  and  engraved  with  borders 
of  celery  leaves  by  F.  H.  Germain  (Paris,  1766-7), 
long  recognized  as  master  works  by  this  famous 
silversmith  and  originally  in  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  de  Galard,  were  also  in  this  London 
exhibition.  A  single  gold  piece  of  considerable 
historic  interest  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the 


seventeenth  century — a  goblet  engraved  and 
chased  all  over  'in  twisted  ribs'  (to  translate 
literally  the  French  entierement  cisele  de  cotes 
torses),  once  belonged  to  Anne  of  Austria,  wife 
of  Louis  XIII,  and  descended  in  the  family  of 
Anne  Gabory,  maid  of  honour  first  to  Marie  dc 
Medicis,  and  then  to  her  successor. 

Among  a  wealth  of  plates,  dishes,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  necessaires  de  voyage,  teapots,  ewers  and 
the  like,  some  imposing  and  richly  decorated, 
many  characterized  by  little  more  than  sheer 
beauty  of  form,  perhaps  the  two  illustrations 
which  accompany  this  note  convey  something 
of  the  quality  which  marks  the  collection  as  .1 
whole.  The  tureen  with  cover,  with  its  two  foli- 
age handles  and  the  artichoke  finial  resting  on  the 
leaves  which  fall  back  upon  the  cover  (by  P-F. 
Goguelye,  Pans,  1773-4),  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  that  agreeable  marriage  of  subtle  line 
and  playful  decorative  detail  which  is  the  mark 
of  the  foremost  Paris  silversmiths  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  the  hot-water  jug,  with 
its  shaving-bowl  and  chin-rest,  decorated  only  by 
.111  acanthus  leaf  above  the  handle  (M.  A.  N. 
Leroy,  1781)  is  sufficient  to  show  how  practical 
purposes  could  be  well  served  by  fine  proportions. 

There  was  at  one  moment  considerable  specu- 
lation as  to  the  eventual  fitc  of  the  collection. 
Had  the  auction  taken  place,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  it  would  have  been  dispersed  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  the  Louvre  probably  receiving  only  a 
few  pieces.  As  it  is,  all  these  rarities  will  remain 
in  France. 


Left:  Jug  and  basin  for  shaving,  by  M.  A.  N.  Leroy,  Paris,  17X1.  Right:  Tureen  and  cover,  by  P-F.  Goguelye,  Pans,  1773-74.  with  artichoke  finial  on 
failing  leaves.  Both  arc  pieces  from  the  Puiforcat  ( lollection,  the  whole  of  winch  has  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Stavros  Niarchos  for  presentation  to  the  Louvre. 
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i.  A  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode,  signed  Bl  'liB.  Sold  at  Sotheby's  for 
/~4,Noo.  2.  Mid-cighteenth-century  American  chest-on-chest  in  'curly 
maple".  Sotheby's,  fyoo. 

3.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  tulipwood  encoigneurs,  stamped  J.  Dautriche 
LI:  1765.  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley,  £1,000.  4.  Armchair  from  a  suite  of 
C  harles  II  giltwood  furniture.  Christie's,  £241. 
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5.  One  of  four  battlcpicces,  by  Jacopo  Courtois  called  il  Borgognone, 
formerly  in  the  Conte  Contini-Bonacossi  Collection,  Florence.  Geri, 
Milan,  1,400,000  lire.  6.  Landscape  in  Brittany,  by  Gauguin.  Parke-Bernet, 
New  York,  $25,000. 

7.  A  Girl  by  a  Bed,  by  W.  K.  Sickert,  illustrated  in  Lillian  Browse  and  K .  II. 
Wilenski's  Sickert,  1943,  pi.  46.  Sotheby's,  £294.  8.  Landscape,  by  Derain, 
1913.  Kettener,  Stuttgart,  £  1,775. 
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9.  A  pair  of  George  II  sauceboats,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1740,  which  sold  with  a  pair  of  sauce 
ladles  by  the  same  maker.  Sotheby's,  £800. 10.  A  gold  George  I  race  cup.  Sotheby's,  ,£2,900. 
This  had  been  bought  in  the  country  in  1952  for  .£1,900.  11.  A  Sevres  Royal  portrait  plaque- 
set  with  a  biscuit  medallion  of  Louis  XVI,  1744.  Sotheby's,  £2,300.  12.  An  extract  from  the 
lute-book  of  Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Castle  Island,  1626-40.  Sotheby's, 
£1,500,  acquired  for  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  13.  Late  eighteenth-century  suspended  bird- 
cage clock.  Christie's,  £525.  14.  A  diamond  necklace  and  pendant.  Christie's,  £1,100. 

15.  Ch'ien  Lung  white  jade  vase,  from  the  Hochstetter  Collection.  Parke-Bernct,  Si, 300. 

16.  A  pair  of  Meissen  w  hite  and  gold  porcelain  statuettes  of  Apostles,  by  J.  ).  Kaendler, 


c.  1 740,  from  the  Simon  Collection.  Parke-Bernet,  $2,400.  17.  A  Benin 
ivory  chalice,  7]  in.  high,  sixteenth  century,  from  Benin  City.  Sotheby's, 
£880.  18.  Marquis  de  Miromesnit,  a  marble  bust  by  Houdon  from  the 
Baron  Cassel  van  Doom  Collection.  Parke-Bernet,  S6,ooo.  13 
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The  early  sixteenth-century  carved  and  painted 
wood  figure  of  Sr.  James  the  Greater,  the 
Spanish  sixteenth-century  carved  ivory  Pieta 
and  the  three  fifteenth-century  silver  (the 
centre  example  is  gilt)  chalices  shown  below 
are  amongst  the  collection  of  mediaeval, 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  works  of  art,  arms, 
pictures  and  furniture  formed  by  the  late 
Captain  John  Ball.  They  will  be  dispersed  by 
Christie's  at  sales  starting  May  7th  and  con- 
tinuing until  May  [5th. 


Forthcoming 
Sales 


Below  (left  to  right)  are  shown :  A  Vincennes 
white  glazed  table  group,  1  il  111.  high;  a  pair 
of  Savona  figures  of  a  gardener  and  compan- 
ion, 9  in.  high;  and  a  pair  of  Chelsea  'Girl  in  a 
Swing'  figures,  8  in.  high.' These  pieces  from 
the  Simon  Goldblatt  Collection  will  be  sold 
at  Sotheby's  on  May  1st,  the  first  of  a  number 
of  sale  dates  for  the  dispersal  of  this  collection. 
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Books  Reviewed 


THE  BIBLE  STORY:  By  Guy  Daniel.  (1955. 
The  Grosvcnor  Press  (England)  Ltd.  25s.  net.) 

GROSVENOR  PRESS  and  Mr.  Guy 
Daniel,  the  author,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  production  of  their  book  The  Bible  Story. 
It  is  exceedingly  well  produced,  with  a  balanced 
critical  approach,  and  is  interspersed  with  a 
wealth  of  colour  plates.  This  handsome  volume 
is  on  sale  at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  25s. 

The  Bible  story  has  been  told  from  the  back- 
ground ot  sound  modern  scholarship  many  times 
before,  but  chiefly  for  the  student.  Here  is  a 
volume  which  is  offered  to  the  general  reader 
and  which  is  written  in  a  quiet,  unaggressive 
style.  Likewise,  there  are  many  religious  pictures 
of  the  wrong  sort  with  which  the  average 
Christian  has  grown  up,  but  now  he  is  intro- 
duced, through  this  book,  to  many  of  the  great 
Masters  of  religious  painting. 

This  book  of  1S4  pages  is  roughly  divided 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  both  in 
writing  and  pictures.  There  is  an  introduction  to 
the  Bible  as  a  whole,  including  the  story  of  how 
it  came  to  be  written  in  the  English  language, 
together  with  subsidiary  introductions  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament, 
and  ends  with  an  article  on  'The  Bible  in  Art'. 
The  book  is  also  interspaced  with  six  clear 
maps  with  up-to-date  use  of  arrows  indicating  in 
which  direction  individuals  or  tribes  were  mov- 
ing. 

The  author  deals  skilfully  in  unravelling  for 
the  reader  the  various  traditions  and  sources  that 
lie  behind  the  tangled  skein  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  shows  how  writers  were  reluctant  to 
sift  evidence,  and  how  unashamed  they  were  of 
copying  from  one  another,  or  of  using  other 
people's  names  for  authorship.  His  handling  of 
the  positive  meaning  of  Myth  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  is  scholarly  and  construc- 
tive. 

There  arc,  on  the  hand,  some  ideas  and  phrases 
in  the  text  which  jar,  such  as  the  statement  that 
Amos  was  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of 
human  thought  that  a  man's  conscience  was 
recognized  as  the  voice  of  God — or  when  refer- 
ring to  the  period  of  the  Apocrypha  he  says,  'the 
old-style  Prophets  could  no  longei  rise  to  declare 
the  will  of  God.  The  will  of  God  was  now 
known — it  was  the  keeping  of  the  law'.  Such 
comments  in  the  reviewer's  estimation  are  a  little 
too  slick.  Or  again,  it  is  rather  disturbing  to  hear 
Jesus  Christ  referred  to  as  'an  intuitive  psy- 
chiatrist'. 

Having  made  these  criticisms  let  me  return  to 
a  resounding  commendation  of  tins  hook.  It  is 
clear;  it  is  beautifully  produced;  it  is  theologic- 
ally sound  and  the  48  full-page  colour  illustra- 
tions are  worth  more  in  themselves  than  the 
modest  price  of  the  volume.  I  hope  many  people 
will  encourage  the  adventure  and  forthrightness 
of  the  author  and  publishers,  by  buying  tins 
hook.— N.A.P-G. 


THE  BRITISH  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  NEO-CLASSICAL  STYLE  IN 
PAINTING:  By  Ellis  K.  Waterhousc.  (Lon- 
don :  Geoffrey  Cumberlegc.  4s.  net.) 

with  the  notable  exception  of  the  late  Fiskc 
Kimball,  historians  of  art  have  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  significant  role  played  by  British 
artists  in  the  development  of  neo-classicism. 
Professor  Watcrhouse  has  now  turned  his 
widely-ranging  mind  to  this  problem  and  in  a 
masterly  lecture,  now  published  by  the  British 
Academy,  he  disposes  of  various  misconceptions 
put  about  by  French  and  German  historians. 
After  giving  a  precise  definition  of  the  term 
'neo-classicism'  he  surveys  the  origins  and  rise  of 
this  international  style  and  establishes  the  prime 
importance  of  the  British  contribution,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Scottish  painter  Gavin 
Hamilton. 

The  accepted  view  about  the  expansion  of  neo- 
classicism  has  been  that  it  radiated  from  the 
Roman  circle  of  Mengs  and  Winckelmann.  By  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  dates  Professor  Watcrhouse 
soon  explodes  this  theory.  As  he  points  out, 
Mengs  left  Italy  to  take  up  his  Court  appoint- 
ment in  Spain  almost  immediately  after  com- 
pleting his  first  truly  neo-classical  painting — the 
Parnassus  ceiling  of  1761.  Mengs  can  therefore 
have  had  little  or  no  direct  influence  on  the 
painters  who  developed  this  style  during  the 
next  ten  years.  Indeed  those  artists  who  were 
thought  to  have  been  his  pupils  (Gavin  Hamilton, 
Benjamin  West,  William  Hamilton,  James 
Barry,  Nathaniel  Dance  and  Angelica  Kauft- 
mann)  turn  out  to  have  known  Mengs  only 
briefly,  if  at  all,  for  most  of  them  arrived  at  Rome 
after  he  had  left  for  Madrid. 

Of  the  British  painters,  Gavin  Hamilton  is  now 
revealed  to  have  been  the  most  enterprising  and 
Professor  Watcrhouse  points  out  the  chrono- 
logical importance  of  his  Dawkins  and  Wood  dis- 
covering Palmyra  of  175X.  He  produces  other 
evidence  suggesting  that  Hamilton  (and  perhaps 
the  nefarious  John  Parker)  had  painted  several 
other  neo-classical  history  pictures  by  if  not 
before  that  date.  He  is,  of  course,  careful  not  to 
lay  too  much  stress  on  such  niceties  of  dating  and 
is  at  his  most  illuminating  when  he  discusses  the 
growth  of  neo-classicism  in  general — pin-point- 
ing the  significance  ofJoscph-Maric  Vien  and  the 
Comptc  de  Caylus,  among  many  others,  and 
carrying  the  discussion  up  to  the  end  of  the 
century  until  we  reach  Jacques  Louis  David.  The 
latter  halt  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  a  succinct 
account  of  Gavin  Hamilton's  achievement. 
Both  his  own  sources  and  his  later  influence  are- 
analysed  and  the  suggestion  is  thrown  out  that  it 
was  to  Hamilton  that  David  was  indebted  for  his 
version  of  neo-classicism  in  the  1780's.  'It  re- 
mains true",  he  states,  'that  the  chief  difference 
between  Hamilton's  neo-classicism  and  David's 
revolutionary  neo-classicism  is  one  of  content. 
The  style  has  been  taken  from  the  field  of  the 


connoisseur  or  dilettante  and  transferred  to  that 
of  popular  or  political  art.  Yet  simply  as  style  it 
has  changed' very  little.' 

This  essay  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  not  only  of  English  but  of  French  and 
German  painting  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century: 
and  it  is  written  with  an  urbanity  and  wit  all  too 
rare  in  the  work  of  English  historians  of  art. — 
J.F. 

THE  KABUKI  THEATRE  OF  JAPAN: 

By  A.  C.  Scott.  (London:  George  Allen  & 
Unwin  Ltd.  Illustrated.  30s.  net.) 

previous  monographs  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Scott  on 
individual  Kabuki  plays — one  recalls  his  Geny- 
adana  and  Kanjincho,  both  published  in  Tokyo 
some  few  years  ago — encouraged  one  to  hope 
for  a  full-length  book  by  a  writer  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  such  themes.  In  The 
Kabuki  Theatre  of  Japan,  Mr.  Scott  has  fulfilled 
that  hope  with  commendable  success.  This 
general  survey  covers  much  ground,  at  the  same 
time  showing  its  author's  keen  eye  for  detail. 
Within  necessary  limits,  it  ranks  as  a  reference 
book,  albeit  one  readable  on  general  grounds; 
and  in  view  of  a  late  display  at  Covcnt  Garden, 
London,  its  appearance  was  well-timed.  Actors 
and  playwrights,  plays,  dances,  and  music,  stage 
conventions,  the  ritual  ot  dresses  and  wigs,  and 
the  methods  and  influence  of  the  Doll  Theatre 
(Ningyo  Shibai)  arc  lucidly  discussed  in  a  manner 
to  interest  and  to  inform  more  than  one  grade 
of  reader;  not  excluding  those  fanciers  of 
Japanese  theatrical  prints  whose  appreciation  is 
somewhat  in  vacuo. — W.R. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY:  William 
Hogarth:  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by 
Joseph  Burke.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
London :  Cumberlegc.  42s.  net.) 

when  the  Analysis  was  published  in  1753,  it  was 
given  a  cordial  reception,  despite  Hogarth's  feud 
with  the  C  Connoisseurs  and  his  gibes  at  'the  whole 
nest  of  Phizmongers'.  Twice  within  about  a  year 
of  its  publication  German  Editions  appeared  (the 
first  reviewed  by  Lessing),  while  in  England  it 
ran  through  several  more  in  the  course  of  the 
next  half  century  before  being  consigned  to 
oblivion  until  comparatively  recent  times.  Nor 
is  the  widespread  attention  it  excited  surprising, 
for  as  Professor  Burke  reminds  us,  it  was  in  its 
way  an  epochal  work — the  first  in  Europe  'to 
make  formal  values  both  the  starting  point  and 
basis  of  a  whole  artistic  theory'. 

This  is  beyond  question  the  definitive  edition. 
It  includes  the  rejected  passages  from  the  manu- 
s<  ript  drafts,  the  plates  with  large  'details', 
specimen  reproductions  of  I  logarth's  contused 
and  disorderly  writing,  the  autobiographic. ll 
notes,  a  full  bibliography,  an  informative  'note 
on  the  text';  and,  for  good  measure,  Paul 
Sandby's  pictorial  satires  on  the  hook,  prompted 
doubtless  by  personal  animus  and  by  Hogarth's 
alleged  contempt  of  the  'Old  Masters'.  Professor 
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Burke  finds  these  satires  'always  pointed  and 
often  brilliant':  and  so  perhaps  they  are  it  we  can 
accept  the  convention,  and  have  the  patience  to 
sort  out  the  multifarious  cryptographic  allusions, 
a  feat  presumably  performed  readily  by  their 
admirers  in  that  leisurely  age.  And  for  that 
matter,  Hogarth's  own  plates,  each  with  its 
crowd  of  minute  marginal  illustrations  and 
jumble  of  numerical  references  which  impose  a 
still  more  exacting  task. 

Here,  in  a  word,  we  have  the  Analysis  analysed 
— an  operation  performed  with  a  high  degree  of 
competence;  and  tor  the  first  time.  Even  if  some 
of  the  editor's  judgments  and  interpretations 
may  be  open  to  question,  his  Introduction  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  English 
art — scholarly,  perceptive,  admirably  expressed 
— and  of  absorbing  interest  to  students  of  both 
the  painter's  theories  and  his  art. 

Hogarth  had  long  pondered  on  these  theories, 
and  the  famous  passage  from  Lomazzo  in  the 
Preface,  was  inserted  to  support  opinions  he  had 
formed  quite  independently.  So  early  as  1745 
Vertuc  quotes  him  as  often  commenting  'on 
the  inimitable  curve  or  beauty  of  the  S  undulat- 
ing motion  line  .  .  .',  and  in  the  corner  of  the 
self-portrait,  painted  in  that  year  on  a  palette 
'The  Line  of  Beauty'  is  significantly  inscribed. 
There  are  three  manuscript  drafts  of  the  Analysis 
— two  of  them  in  Hogarth's  hand  (the  second 
much  the  longer),  the  third  transcribed  by  an 
amanuensis.  These  manuscripts  have  been 
searchingly  examined  by  Professor  Burke.  To 
the  chief  'collaborators' — scholars  and  anti- 
quaries within  his  circle — the  author  owed  his 
classical  tags  and  quotations  from  philosophers, 
critics  and  historians;  while  a  number  of  fascinat- 
ing parallels  here  reproduced  show  how  one  of 
them,  the  Rev.  James  Townley,  by  corrections 
and  emendations,  which  were  incorporated  into 
the  third  draft,  attempted  to  cure  Hogath's  lame 
prose,  sometimes  'with  a  loss  of  force  and  homely 
imagery'.  The  verdict  arrived  at  is  that,  for  all 
the  persistent  contemporary  allegations  to  the 
contrary,  Hogarth  was  'undoubtedly  the  sole 
author  of  his  book';  though  for  clarifying  his 
ideas  by  discussion  and  for  Ins  arguments  and 
literary  illustrations  he  was  heavily  indebted  to 
his  friends.  The  editor  is  disposed  to  minimise 
the  textual  assistance  that  Hogarth  must  have 
received,  but  surely  the  autobiographical  notes 
are  highly  suggestive  on  that  point.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  Analysis  in  its  final  form,  they  arc 
incoherent  and  ungrammatical,  displaying  all 
those  'deficiencys  in  writing'  of  which  the 
author  was  well  aware.  To  him  literary  composi- 
tion was  obviously  an  excruciating  task:  by 
academic  standards  he  was  near  to  being  il- 
literate. 

But  it  thur  expression  is  to  a  large  degree 
borrowed,  indubitably  the  ideas  are  Hogarth's 
own.  Long  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  book 
he  had  evolved  a  'mnemonic  system  of  linear 
notation',  a  shorthand,  or  'grammar',  as  he  him- 
self calls  it.  to  enable  him  to  read  the  language 
of  objects  instead  of  copying  them;  and  which 
he  employed  on  life  itself  ,  such  memorising  being 
helped  by  'a  natural  impulse  to  abstract  the 
salient".  In  the  Analysis  the  main  emphasis  is  again 
on  a  linear  mode  of  perception — the  waving  line 


of  beauty  and  the  serpentine  line  of  grace 
(incidentally  this  distinction  is  not  consistently 
maintained) — and  it  is  'in  part  a  sustained  and  at 
times  brilliant  rationalization  of  observed 
rococo  principles',  most  conspicuously  perhaps 
in  the  section  devoted  to  Intricacy  in  form  'that 
peculiarity  in  the  lines  which  compose  it,  that 
leads  the  eye  a  wanton  kind  of  chace  .  .  .'  But 
Hogarth  knew  very  well  that  there  arc  no  lines  in 
nature,  and  that  appearances  are  made  out 
'merely  by  means  of  lights,  shades  and  colours'. 
In  his  own  mature  art  with  its  highly  concrete 
imagery  there  are  considerable  baroque  ele- 
ments, particularly  in  his  grandiose  scriptural 
themes,  and  his  practice  is  largely  in  conflict  w  ith 
his  theory.  Still,  in  the  satires  and  conversation 
pieces  rococo  feeling  predominates,  and  Pro- 
fessor Burke  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  Hogarth 
'is  the  supreme  master  of  the  satiric  rococo,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  Europe'.  However  that 
may  be,  full  justice  is  done  to  the  painter's  art, 
quite  apart  from  its  moral  and  social  significance. 
The  oft-repeated  denigration  of  Hogarth  as  a 
'literary  painter'  has  no  real  justification — form 
and  content  cannot  be  separated,  and  as  Professor 
Burke  aptly  observes  'to  look  at  one  of  his  pic- 
tures is  both  a  visual  and  an  intellectual  adven- 
ture'; while  his  book,  however  closely 
scrutinised,  will  be  seen  in  all  essentials  to  be  the 
production  of  one  restless,  enquiring  and  original 
mind. 

There  is  little  to  criticise  in  the  Introduction 
or  Notes,  but  to  state  that  'from  about  1735  the 
English  interior  is  widely  invaded  by  rococo 
ornament'  is  to  fix  the  point  of  departure  too 
early  by  about  a  decade.  R.I.. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  PETER  PAUL 
RUBENS:  Translated  and  Edited  by  Ruth 
Saunders  Magurn.  (Harvard  University  Press. 
London:  Cumberlege.  80s.  net.) 

OF  ru bens'  vast  cosmopolitan  correspondence 
with  statesmen,  ecclesiastics,  scholars,  bankers 
and  other  great  folk  of  his  times  only  a  compara- 
tively small  fragment  survives;  even  if  we  in- 
clude the  letters  to  and  from  the  artist  and  those 
concerning  him  which  were  gathered  together 
in  the  nHniumcnt.il  Codex  Diplomatics  Rtibcni- 
anus  in  six  volumes  completed  by  Max  Rooses 
in  1909.  This  new  edition,  though  limited  to 
letters  written  by  Rubens  himself,  provides  by 
tar  the  largest  collection  of  the  kind;  for  out  of 
a  total  of  250  (all  that  are  known  from  his  pen) 
1 KS  had  not  been  translated  into  English  before, 
while  10,  which  are  of  minor  consequence,  are 
now  published  for  the  first  time. 

Beginning  in  1603,  when  he  was  twenty-five 
and  already  famous,  the  letters  cover  the  period 
up  to  1640  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  end  of  his 
amazing  career.  As  the  editor  observes  'disap- 
pointment faces  the  reader  who  seeks  to  find  111 
Rubens'  w  ritings  the  secret  of  his  artistic  genius'. 
None  are  introspective:  he  was  a  true  extrovert, 
ami  though  proudly  conscious  of  his  powers,  of 
their  specific  character  anil  of  the  creative  passion 
that  possessed  him  he  says  never  .1  word.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  letters  are  concerned  with 
Ins  constant  diplomatic  activities  patient  nego- 
tiations and  reports  to  Ins  employers  of  his  success 
or  failure  to  realise  then  amis.  I  here  are  all  loo 
tew  like  the  tour  of  [606  to  Annibale  Chicppio 
so  plainly  relating  the  story  of  his  decoration  of 
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the  high  altar  in  the  new  church  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Vallicella  that  he  calls  'the  finest  and  most 
splendid  opportunity  in  all  Rome',  or  those  to 
Peiresc  on  the  decoration  of  the  two  great  galleries 
of  the  Luxembourg;  or.  most  valuable  ot  all,  the 
letters  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  of  1618  which 
inform  us  about  the  organisation  of  his  studio 
with  its  hundred  pupils,  differentiating  also 
between  their  works,  those  from  his  own  hand, 
and  others  he  had  touched  upon. 

As  a  whole,  the  letters  reveal  a  man  with  an 
immense  zest  for  life,  immersed  perpetually  in 
great  affairs  and  thoroughly  qualified  by  his  gifts 
of  character  and  intellect  to  handle  them. 
Tolerant  and  humane,  too,  by  the  standards  of 
his  age  (or  for  that  matter  of  our  own  !)  we  may 
endorse  the  Editor's  contention  that  he  laboured 
diligently  for  peace  and  yet  hold  that  idealism  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  highly  realistic,  and 
none  too  scrupulous  calculations  set  out  in  such 
a  letter  as  that  to  Olivares  of  Sept.  21,  1629 
(No.  206). 

The  translation,  from  the  Italian,  Flemish  and 
Latin  originals  inspires  confidence  in  its  accuracy 
and  is  easy  to  read,  though  to  make  the  artist 
write  'aside  from'  is  disconcerting  to  insular 
prejudice.  Rubens  was  very  free  with  classical 
tags,  all  of  which  are  scrupulously  rendered  into 
English.  Consideration  for  the  weaker  brethren 
is  carried  rather  far  when  Amys  de  Dieu  et  enemys 
de  tout  le  monde  is  translated  for  their  benefit  in  a 
footnote. — R.E. 

GEORGIAN     CABINET-MAKERS:  By 

Ralph  Edwards  and  Margaret  Jourdain :  a  new 
and  revised  edition.  (London:  Country  Life 
Ltd.  63s.  net.) 

uniii  comparatively  recently  Chippendale, 
Hcpplewhitc  and  Sheraton  were  the  only  familiar 
names  amongst  Georgian  cabinet-makers.  Chip- 
pendale stood  above  the  others  in  general  esteem 
1  'I  i  account  of  his  importance  as  a  designer  as  well 
as  his  distinction  as  a  craftsman,  and  he  was 
credited  with  a  vast  output  of  soi-disant  identi- 
fiable furniture.  The  first  serious  blow  to  this 
view  was  delivered  by  E.  Donnell  and  the  late 
Fiske  Kimball  in  two  articles  which  appeared  in 
Metropolitan  Museum  Studies  in  1929,  showing 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  plates  in  The  Director 
bearing  Chippendale's  name  were  almost 
certainly  the  work  of  other  designers.  Thirteen 
years  later,  in  the  first  edition  of  Georgian 
Cabinet-Makers,  Ralph  Edwards  and  the  late 
Margaret  Jourdain  dethroned  Chippendale  from 
his  hitherto  unquestioned  supremacy  as  a  master 
of  rococo  craftsmanship  by  bringing  to  light 
details  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  a  number 
of  cabinet-makers,  most  of  them  unknown  or 
almost  unknown  until  then,  and  many  of  them 
capable  of  craftsmanship  of  the  highest  order. 
William  Vile,  the  favourite  cabinet-maker  of 
George  III,  was  shown  to  be  at  least  Chippen- 
dale's rival,  and  others  such  as  Benjamin  Goodi- 
son  and  Thomas  Johnson  did  not  lag  far  behind. 
Still  other  craftsmen  like  John  Cobb  and 
William  Gates  were  seen  to  have  been  capable 
ot  producing  marquetry  furniture  of  a  pre-emin- 
ent quality  comparable  witli  the  work  of  the 
best  French  ebenistes. 


Nothing  like  the  wealth  of  documentary 
material  existing  in  the  records  of  the  Parisian 
meuuisicrs-ebenistes  guild  and  the  French  Royal 
inventories  had  been  available  to  assist  the 
authors  111  their  researches.  Nor  did  the  practice 
of  stamping  furniture  with  the  maker's  name 
prevail  in  England  as  it  did  in  France  after  the 
mid-eighteenth  century.  The  starting  point  of 
their  researches  was  the  accounts  in  country 
house  muniment  rooms,  a  chancy  source  of  in- 
formation; for  even  where  furniture  accounts 
have  survived  the  furniture  they  refer  to  has 
often  as  not  been  dispersed  and  vice-vcrsa.  This 
material  was  supplemented  by  information 
derived  from  trade  cards,  advertisements  and 
references  in  contemporary  writings.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  authors'  continued  pertinacity  as  well  as  to 
the  book's  success  that  in  each  of  the  two  edi- 
tions called  for  in  little  more  than  a  decade,  their 
original  material  has  been  greatly  increased.  In 
the  latest  edition  Mr.  Edwards  supplies  particulars 
of  105  craftsmen  (as  against  79  in  the  first  edition) 
and  many  of  the  old  entries  arc  amplified. 
Admittedly  the  number  is  small  compared  with 
the  2,500  names  of  London  cabinet-makers  listed 
in  Sir  Ambrose  Heal's  London  Furniture  Makers 
1660-1840  which  appeared  three  years  ago,  but 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  they  have  ignored  the 
work  of  any  major  English  craftsmen  ofthe  period. 

The  authors'  high  standards  of  scholarship 
leave  little  that  can  be  questioned.  It  is,  however, 
open  to  doubt  if  they  arc  right  in  identifying 
Peter  Langlois  with  the  Pierre-Eloi  Langlois  who 
became  a  maitre-menuisier  at  Paris  in  1773.  Peter 
Langlois  was  an  ebeniste  and  his  furniture  at  Syon, 
Audlcy  End  and  elsewhere  is  distinguished  by  the 
quality  of  its  marquetry.  Although  not  strictly 
impossible  in  a  legalistic  sense,  it  would  certainly 
be  very  unusual  for  a  skilled  ebeniste  to  re-embark 
in  mid-career  in  the  entirely  different  capacity  of 
a  menuisier.  The  name  Langlois  appears  repeatedly 
in  the  records  of  the  Parisian  menuisiers-ebenistes 
guild  from  the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  and 
doubtless  Peter  was  a  member  of  the  fimily. 

The  re-issuc  of  this  book  at  the  present  moment 
is  particularly  happy;  for  the  work  of  many  of 
the  principal  cabinet-makers  with  which  it  is 
concerned  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy 
111  the  exhibition  English  Taste  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Edwards 
played  such  a  leading  part. — F.J. 13.  W. 

GIAN  LORENZO  BERNINI:  By  Rudolf 

Wittkower.  (London:  The  Phaidon  Press. 
50s.  net.) 

this  is  the  first  comprehensive  account  of 
Bernini's  work  as  a  sculptor.  That  it  is  a  monu- 
ment of  scholarship  goes  without  saying,  but  it  is 
also  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  English  taste 
marking  our  tardy  acceptance,  or  rather  re- 
acceptance,  ot  Bernini  among  the  greatest  of 
Italian  artists.  No  single  volume  could  do  more 
to  enlarge  not  only  our  knowledge  but  our 
understanding  of  Italian  baroque  sculpture. 
Professor  Wittkower  has  distilled  the  fruits  of  a 
lifetime's  research  into  a  catalogue  raisonne  and  a 
masterly  introduction  while  his  publishers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  infected  by  his  enthusiasm 
that  they  have  lavished  exceptional  care  on  the 


production  of  the  book  itself.  The  conception, 
choice,  reproduction  and  arrangement  of  the 
photographs,  many  of  which  were  taken 
specially  for  it,  combine  with  the  text  to  make 
this  book  wholly  worthy  of  Bernini. 

The  author's  firm  grasp  of  his  subject  is 
evident  throughout  and  the  width  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  period  is  amply  displayed  in  the 
general  introduction  where  he  deals  with 
Bernini's  whole  career.  This  introduction  is  in  the 
form  of  an  appreciation  rather  than  a  bio- 
graphical summary  but  gives  a  clear  account  of 
the  sculptor's  development  from  The  Goat 
Amalthea  (Borghese  Gallery)  of  161 5  to  the 
Salvator  Muudi  which  is  known  only  from  a 
drawing  and  seems  to  have  been  executed  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1680.  Professor  Wittkower 
fills  in  this  outline  with  pertinent  and  frequently 
stimulating  comments  on  Bernini's  architecture, 
classical  sources,  contemporaries  and,  most 
illuminating  of  all,  the  effect  of  his  religious  faith 
on  his  work  as  an  artist.  (He  was  a  devout  fol- 
lower of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  whose  Exercises  he 
practised  regularly.)  As  Professor  Wittkower 
points  out,  he  was  'firmly  convinced  that  he  was 
the  tool  of  God,  that  his  art  came  to  him  through 
the  grace  of  God,  and  he  regarded  therefore  a 
felicitous  idea  as  divinely  inspired.'  Not  only  his 
tombs  and  allegorical  figures,  but  even  his 
fountains,  express  this  mystique  and  abound  in 
religious  imagery.  In  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  introduction  Professor  Wittkower  analyses 
the  conception  and  import  of  Bernini's  most 
ambitious  and  most  successful  achievement,  the 
transformation  of  St.  Peter's  into  the  apotheosis 
of  the  Counter  Reformation. 

Although  many  of  the  problems  connected 
with  Bernini's  work  are  touched  upon  in  this 
prefatory  essay,  it  has  been  kept  free  from  scholas- 
tic argument  so  that  it  may  be  read  as  a  general 
introduction  to  Bernini  studies  by  those  who 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  ofthe  subject.  Com- 
plex problems  of  dating,  of  Bernini's  collabora- 
tion with  the  artists  in  his  studio  and  of  the 
identification  of  autograph  works,  are  reserved 
for  the  catalogue  raisonne  where  they  are  treated 
with  concision  and  clarity.  The  catalogue  of 
known  works  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of  those 
which  can  no  longer  be  traced,  whether  they  be 
ephemeral,  like  catafalques,  or  such  as  may  one 
day  come  to  light.  Bernini  was  so  highly  re- 
garded in  his  own  time  that  nearly  all  his  works 
can  be  dated  by  reference  to  contemporary 
sources  and  now  that  the  order  of  his  early 
statues  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Faldi,  few 
problems  of  dating  remain  to  be  solved.  Of  these 
few  the  most  outstanding  concern  the  portrait 
busts  and  the  Neptune  and  Triton  (Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum)  which  Professor  Wittkower 
now  dates  1620,  that  is  after  the  Aeneas  and 
Anchises  and  before  the  Pluto  and  Proserpine  in 
the  Borghese  Gallery. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  assess  the  contribution  ot 
studio  assistants  to  their  master's  work  and  this  is 
especially  hard  to  estimate  111  the  case  of  Bernini's 
mature  sculptures.  It  seems  that  he  sometimes 
carved  the  whole  work  himself;  more  frequently, 
however,  he  relied  011  his  assistants  to  a  consider- 
able degree  and,  on  occasion,  limited  himself  to 


the  bo~~ctto  and  a  final  touching  up.  Indeed,  there 
is  one  instance  of  His  farming  out  a  commission 
to  another  studio  with  the  result  that  this  work 
(the  low  relief  of  The  I  'isitation  at  Savona)  has 
long  passed  under  Bernini's  name  though  in  fact 
he  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  it.  No  one  who 
approaches  this  most  controversial  subject  is 
likely  to  win  unreserved  acceptance  tor  his 
judgments,  and  even  Professor  Wittkower  is 
liable  to  criticism.  He  maintains  his  disputed 
assertion  that  the  bust  of  Mr.  Baker  (Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum)  was  'largely  executed  by  a 
pupil  who  seems  to  have  followed  Bernini's 
model  for  the  head  rather  than  the  lower  part' 
though  the  'convincing  characterization'  was  due 
to  Bernini's  careful  touching  up  ot  the  face.  Such 
judgments  which  rely  on  a  combination  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  with  qualitative  assessment 
are  food  for  the  controversialists  who  will  wish 
that  space  had  permitted  Professor  Wittkower 
to  state  or  restate  his  opinions  at  greater  length. 

For  the  specialist,  the  most  interesting  section 
of  the  catalogue  concerns  the  Papal  busts  on 
which  Professor  Wittkower  has  thrown  much 
fresh  light.  His  most  considerable  contributions 
here  are  in  the  discovery  of  excellent  marble 
busts  of  Pope  Innocent  X  in  the  Doria  collection 
and  of  Urban  VIII  in  the  collection  of  Prince 
Enrico  Barberini.  Both  of  these  take  their  place 
among  Bernini's  best  works  in  this  genre.  The 
previously  unpublished  bronze  bust  of  Urban 
VIII  m  the  Vatican  library  is  less  interesting.  With 
his  usual  care  Professor  Wittkower  has  investi- 
gated the  ticklish  problems  presented  by  the  busts 
of  Richelieu  and  Alexander  VII,  though  he  has 
been  unable  to  find  an  original  among  the  many 
Berninesque  heads  of  the  latter. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  book  will  long  re- 
main the  definitive  work  on  Bernini's  sculpture, 
but  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be 
supplemented  by  an  equally  reliable  account  of  his 
architecture :  or,  better  still,  a  comprehensive  work 
on  Bernini's  whole  achievement  (in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting  and  drawing)  which  Professor 
Wittkower  alone  is  qualified  to  give  us. — H.H. 

ELIZABETHAN  LOVE  SONGS:  Edited  by 
John  Hadfield  with  lithographs  by  John  Piper. 
(Cupid  Press,  Barham  Manor,  near  Ipswich. 
Limited  to  660  copies.  £2  15s.  net.) 

this  is  a  pleasantly  designed  book  (page  size 
9  inches  X  $1  inches),  set  in  Bembo  and  printed 
less  than  perfectly  by  Cowells  of  Ipswich  on 
Saunders'  mould-made  Antique  Laid. 

It  is  useful  to  be  reminded  that  Donne's  love 
poems  were  written  before  Queen  Elizabeth's 
death,  and  to  find  them  adjoining  Shakespeare's 
and  Sidney's  sonnets.  There  can  be  no  complaints 
about  the  selection  of  the  poems;  and  useful 
notes  on  sureness  and  dates  are  provided  by  the 
Editor  (who  is  also  the  publisher). 

John  Piper's  colour  lithographs  contrive,  in  an 
odd  way,  to  look  both  Elizabethan  and  modern. 
The  one  facing  'Come  away,  Death'  is  particu- 
larly clever.  But  if  they  have  gaiety,  cleverness 
and  subtlety  in  common  with  some  of  the  lyrics, 
they  are  a  bit  light  in  polish  and  passion.  This  is 
a  book  to  read  in  the  summer-time,  preferably 
in  the  garden  of  an  Elizabethan  manor-house  in 
which  these  songs  were  once  sung. — R.  McL. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 

French  Paintings 

in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney 


nr-1  I  I  E  name  Whitney  is  not  known  in  Europe  or  even  in  the 
X  United  States  in  the  way  in  which  the  names  or  Vanderbilt, 
Rockefeller,  Morgan  or  Ford  have  become  synonymous  with 
fabulous  wealth  ;  yet  John  Hay  Whitney  belongs  in  the  same 
category  of  financiers,  industrialists  and  philanthropists.  He  has 
always  avoided  publicity,  the  government  positions  that  he  has 
occupied  at  various  times  have  usually  been  of  a  nature  which 
permitted  him  to  remain  in  the  background.  In  the  world  or 
sports,  however,  his  name  is  famous,  and  in  the  United  States  it  is 
also  intimately  linked  with  contemporary  American  art  through 
the  Whitney  Museum  in  New  York,  established  by  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  a  noted  sculptor  who 
devoted  her  energy  and  her  fortune  to  the  encouragement  or 
American  artists  at  a  time  when  they  were  still  completely 
neglected  by  the  public  at  large.  There  is  often  a  certain  amount 
of  confusion  concerning  this  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art  (which  has  just  moved  into  new  quarters  adjoining  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art)  and  the  collection  of  John  Hay  Whit- 
ney, though  the  two  are  in  no  way  connected. 

Mr.  Whitney  is  a  grandson  of  John  Hay,  private  secretary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and 
Secretary  of  State  under  Presidents  McKinley  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  On  his  father's  side  he  is  a  grandson  of  William  C. 
Whitney,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President 
Cleveland.  From  his  mother,  Helen  Hay,  John  Hay  Whitney 
inherited  his  interest  in  sport,  together  with  the  'Greentree' 
stables  (which  he  operates  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Shipman 
Payson),  and  he  also  inherited  from  her  a  number  of  works  of  art 
more  or  less  representative  of  American  taste  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney's  real  interest,  however,  lay  in 
another  field  of  art.  She  wrote  poetry,  had  half  a  dozen  volumes 
of  verse  published  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  many 
poets  of  her  time,  among  them  Rudyard  Kipling.  She  also 
collected  manuscripts  by  poets. 

Among  the  paintings  which  hung  in  the  large  Whitney 
mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue — designed  by  Stanford  White  with 
interiors  that  combined  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
styles — were  many  anonymous  works  of  the  French,  Italian  and 
English  schools.  There  were  also  canvases  by  Raeburn,  Romney, 
Cuyp,  Corot,  Sargent,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  Monet,  Renoir  and 
Pissarro,  and  a  pastel  each  by  Manet  and  Degas;  a  small  portrait 
of  an  old  man  by  Rembrandt;  a  series  of  old  master  drawings 
and  drawings  and  watcrcolours  by  Blake,  Rowlandson,  Kate 
Greenaway,  Rodin,  and  Bakst;  finally  Sargent's  famous  likeness 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  In  addition  there  were  some  paintings 
by  contemporary  Americans  such  as  Robert  Henri,  Arthur  B. 
Davies  and  John  La  Farge.  A  number  of  these  were  kept  by  her 
son,  others  went  to  his  sister,  some  were  disposed  of  and  others 
bequeathed  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney's  more  modern  paintings  were 
acquired  in  the  'twenties,  shortly  before  John  Hay  Whitney 
himself  began  to  buy  works  of  art.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
pictures  gathered  by  his  mother  were  merely  decorations  and 
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cannot  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  his  own  collection;  at 
most  they  were  a  stepping  stone  in  this  direction.  While  a  student 
at  Yale,  Mr.  Whitney  began  to  collect  on  his  own,  dabbling  in 
sporting  prints  and  Whistler  etchings  and,  a  little  later,  in  Early 
American  portraits.  But  soon  he  progressed  to  more  important 
purchases  which  at  first  still  combined  his  two  interests,  sport  and 
art,  as  they  comprised  two  racing  pictures  by  Degas:  The  False 
Start  of  circa  1870  and  Before  the  Races  of  1881-85  (Lemoisne  Nos. 
258  and  679).  In  later  years  his  wife,  the  former  Betsey  Cushing, 
whom  he  married  in  1942  and  who  shares  intensely  her  husband's 
interest  in  modern  art,  gave  him  yet  another  painting  represent- 
ing his  favourite  hobby,  Manet's  Races  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
1872  (Jamot-Wildcnstem  No.  203).  But  outside  of  these,  of 
sport  scenes  by  the  Americans  Bellows  and  Eakins,  of  a  scene  at 
the  Racecourses  by  Forain,  which  is  no  longer  in  his  possession, 
and  of  a  watercolour  by  Dufy,  Races  at  Good  Wood,  the  Whitney 
collection  does  not  show  any  particular  connection  with  its 
owner's  extra-business  activities  as  horse  breeder,  polo  player  and 
turfman. 

Mr.  Whitney's  first  truly  important  acquisition,  purchased  in 
1929,  was  the  so-called  first  version  of  Renoir's  celebrated 
Moulin  de  la  Galette,  dated  1876,  which  had  once  been  in  the 
Chocquet  Collection  (the  so-called  second  version  was  be- 
queathed by  Caillcbotte  to  the  Louvre).  Actually  the  first 
version  of  this  famous  composition  is  a  large  and  little  known  oil 
sketch  in  the  Hansen  Collection  in  Copenhagen  (formerly  Coll. 
Manzi).  The  Whitney  picture  should  therefore  more  properly  be 
considered  as  the  second  version  and  the  one  in  the  Louvre  as  the 
third.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Whitney  painting  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  one  in  the  Louvre,  yet  this  is  not  the 
case,  since  each  measures  about  3 1  by  45  inches.  The  main 
difference  between  the  two  paintings,  both  done  in  the  same  year, 
is  that  the  Whitney  picture  is  characterized  by  a  more  diffused 
light  that  bathes  the  entire  canvas,  softening  the  contours  'of 
forms,  whereas  the  Louvre  version  shows  a  somewhat  stronger 
insistence  on  outlines  and  volumes,  with  the  result  that  the 
dancers  and  the  seated  figures  in  the  right  foreground  detach 
themselves  more  sharply  from  their  surroundings.  It  is  as  if 
Renoir  had  set  himself  two  different  problems  while  working  on 
this  large  composition  and  had  decided  to  solve  them  on  two 
different  canvases;  one  being  a  study  of  atmospheric  conditions 
in  the  true  impressionist  spirit,  the  other  attempting  to  portray 
more  precisely  the  individuals  in  this  animated  pleinair  scene. 

The  years  following  these  initial  purchases  of  works  by  Degas, 
Renoir  and  also  Derain  did  not  produce  any  important  additions 
to  the  collection.  But  this  did  not  mean  that  Mr.  Whitney's 
interest  in  art  had  diminished.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  grew  steadily 
stronger  through  his  intimate  association  with  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York,  of  which  he  became  a  trustee  in  1930, 
within  a  year  of  its  foundation  (his  sister  as  well  as  a  brother-in- 
law  are  also  trustees  of  the  Museum,  while  a  sister-in-law  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  his  cousins  are  trustees 
of  the  Whitney  Museum).  Mr.  Whitney  has  been  for  many 
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Renoir:  Moulin  de  hi  Galette,  1876. 


years  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Modern  Museum,  and  was 
formerly  president  of  its  film  library.  He  has  devoted  himself 
with  generous  zeal  to  these  tasks  and  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  fabulous  growth  of  this  institution,  which  recently  celebrated 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  His  connection  with  the  museum 
has  on  several  occasions  enriched  his  own  collection  when  the 
trustees  decided — usually  for  lack  of  funds — to  pass  up  a  pur- 
chase recommended  by  the  director  of  the  museum's  collection, 
Alfred  H.  Barr,  Jr.  Mr.  Whitney  frequently  acquired  such 
paintings  for  himself,  at  the  same  time  providing  that  they  would 
go  to  the  Modern  Museum  after  his  death. 

During  the  war  years  in  which  Mr.  Whitney  saw  active  service 
in  Europe,  for  which  he  was  awarded,  among  other  decora- 
tions, the  Order  of  Commander  of  the  British  Empire,  no 
additions  were  made,  of  course,  to  the  collection.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  returned  to  civilian  life  than  he  again  began  to  buy,  and  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  before.  Having  reached  the  age  of  forty 
during  the  war,  he  had  come,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
father's  will,  into  complete  control  of  his  inheritance.  This 
enabled  him  to  set  up  the  John  I  lav  Whitney  Foundation 
designed  to  offer  opportunities  to  American  students  discrimina- 
ted  against  by  racial  or  other  prejudices,  to  award  fellowships  to 


high  school  teachers,  to  aid  small  colleges  to  secure  distinguished 
retired  professors,  to  finance  projects  of  national  interest,  and,  in 
general,  to  promote  various  intellectual  activities  of  his  country, 
to  help  the  underprivileged  and  to  stimulate  worthy  causes. 
Having  thus  shown  his  public-mindedness  on  an  unusually  large 
scale — and  himself  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to 
this  foundation,  which  he  directs  simultaneously  with  his  own 
business  concern — Mr.  Whitney  decided  to  collect  works  of  art 
in  a  more  systematic  fashion.  Since  1945  his  collection  has  rapidly 
increased  to  an  extent  that  they  may  well  be  almost  unparalleled 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  demand  for  impressionist  and  post- 
impressionist  paintings  has  considerably  increased  since  the 
second  World  War,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  It  one 
consults  catalogues  of  public  auctions  held  in  the  period  between 
the  two  wars,  one  is  immediately  struck  by  the  abundance  of 
important  works  that  were  then  made  available  to  collectors 
(and  dealers,  too,  were  then  'well  stocked')  In  comparison,  prices 
today  are  not  only  extremely  high,  but  there  is  now  a  paucity 
that  has  made  collecting  a  highly  competitive  undertaking  and 
by  no  means  an  easy  one,  even  for  the  collector  who  possesses 
considerable  means.  Yet,  111  spite  of  the  very  high  standards  which 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  have  set  themselves,  they  were  able,  in  a 
little  less  than  ten  years,  to  assemble  an  astonishing  number  of 
outstanding  paintings  and  to  form  a  collection  that  has  grown 
steadily  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  years  to  come. 

After  the  purchase  by  Mrs.  Whitney  of  Manet's  Races  at  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  in  1945,  two  extremely  important  acquisitions 
followed  in  1947:  van  Gogh's  Olive  Grove,  St.  Rc'my,  [889  (de 
la  Faille  No.  635)  and  his  5(7/  Portrait,  also  of  St.  Remy,  [889, 
formerly  in  the  Tutein  Nolthenius  Collection,  Delft  (F.  624), 
which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  likeness  of  himself 
the  artist  ever  painted.  It  is  the  very  first  painting  van  Gogh  did 
after  a  new  attack  in  the  asylum  of  St.  Remy,  where  he  had 
arrived  shortly  before,  had  made  it  only  too  clear  to  him  that 
such  attacks  would  occur  again  and  again.  He  appears  skinny  and 
pale  in  this  portrait,  his  white  face  with  the  yellow  hair  and  .1 
reddish  beard  dramatically  set  against  an  intensely  blue  back- 
ground. He  holds  a  palette  in  his  hand  and  the  strong  glance  of 
his  blue  eyes  bespeaks  determination  rather  than  discouragement. 
'I  am  anxious  to  recover  at  present,'  van  Gogh  wrote  to  his 


brother,  'like  someone  who,  having  tried  to  drown  himself  but 
having  found  the  water  too  cold,  tries  to  reach  the  shore.' 

The  year  194X  saw  further  important  additions  to  the  Whitney 
collection  :  an  1  898  I  'iew  of  Montgeroult  by  Cezanne  (Vcnturi  No. 
668);  Gauguin's  striking  Self  Portrait  dedicated  to  Carriere, 
(probably  painted  in  [890);  Matisse's  Poissons  Rouges;  and  an 
exquisite  painting  by  Berthe  Morisot,  Cache-Cache,  [873,  among 
others.  In  1949  the  self  portraits  by  van  Gogh  and  Gauguin  were 
joined  by  another,  a  little-known  work  by  Picasso  (Zervos,  vol. 
I,  113),  dating  from  1901,  which  is  hauntingly  intense.  Other 
acquisitions  were  an  early  and  broadly  painted  Woman  at  the 
Beach  by  Monet;  a  charming  composition  by  the  douanier 
Rousseau,  L'Heureux  Quatuor;  an  exceptionally  powerful  view  of 
the  Rue  des  Abbesses,  Montmartre,  circa  1910,  by  Utrillo;  and  a 
majestic  seascape  by  Seurat,  The  Channel  at  Gratuicantp,  1X85. 

The  following  year,  1950,  produced  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  notable  purchases,  which  included  a  large  and 
beautifully  rhythmic  Jungle  Scene  by  the  douanier  Rousseau;  one 
ol  Cezannes  most  outstanding  still  lifes  (V.  601),  formerly  in  the 
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(Opposite  above,  left  and  right) :  Rousseau :  Jungle  Scene,  [910. 
Braque:  Harbour  of  La  Ciotat,  1907. 


(Opposite  below  left  and  right) :  Derain :  Charing  Cross  Bridge, 
London,  1906.  Gauguin:  Parau  Patau  (Whispered  Words),  1  892. 


(Above  left,  centre  and  right) :  Seurat:  The  Channel  at  ( \randcamp 
1885.  Picasso:  Boy  with  Pipe,  1905.  Picasso:  Self  Portrait,  1901. 


(Right) :  Corot:  Morvan  Landscape,  1 83  1 . 


(Below  left,  centre  and  right) :  Vuillard:  Portrait  of  the  Artist's 
Mother,  circa  1898.  Matisse:  Open  Window,  CoUioure,  1905. 
Van  Gogh:  Self  Portrait,  St.  Remy,  1889 
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Haines  Collection  (Mr.  Barnes  exchanged  it  shortly  before  liis 
death  for  several  paintings  by  old  masters);  Picasso's  Boy  with 
Pipe  of  1905  (Z.  vol.  I,  274),  a  particularly  moving  example  of  his 
'blue'  period;  and  Gauguin's  lovely  Patau  Parau  (Whispered 
Words),  1892,  which  shows  a  group  of  Tahitians  in  a  tropical 
landscape,  beautifully  related.  Gauguin  may  have  thought 
specifically  of  this  canvas  when  he  wrote:  'it  really  is  open-air 
life,  although  intimate;  in  the  thickets  and  the  shaded  brooks, 
those  whispering  women  in  an  immense  palace  decorated  by 
nature  itself  with  all  the  riches  that  Tahiti  holds.  Hence  these 
fabulous  colours  and  this  fiery  yet  softened  and  silent  air'. 

In  the  same  year  Lautrcc's  Chilperic,  1 895,  was  also  added  to  the 
coll  ection,  one  of  his  most  famous  works  and  probably  the  last 
large  composition  by  Lautrcc  that  was  still  to  be  found  in  private 
hands  in  France  (it  was  purchased  from  the  heir  of  the  artist's 
friend,  Maurice  joyant,  who  had  bought  it  from  Lautrec  in 
1897).  Among  other  acquisitions  of  1950  were  a  great  and 
unusual  canvas  by  Cross,  Grape  Harvest;  three  superb  fauve 
paintings,  all  of  1906:  Derain's  Charing  Cross  Bridge,  London,  a 
Beach  Scene  at  Ste.  Adresse  by  Dufy  and  Tugboat  at  Chatou  by 
Vlaminck,  exuberant  yet  controlled;  also  an  exceptional  early 
seascape  by  Signac,  Fishing  Boats  at  Sunset,  1891;  an  exquisite 
small  Still  Life  with  Napkin  by  Matisse,  showing  his  indebtedness 
to  Cezanne  although  painted  in  little  dots  during  the  short  period 
in  1904  when  he  worked  with  Cross  and  Signac;  finally  the 
expressive  Absinth  Drinker  by  Picasso,  another  significant  work 
of  his  'blue'  period  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's friend  George  Gershwin  (Z.  vol.  I,  No.  62,  pi.  29). 

During  the  last  three  years  the  collection  has  been  further 
increased  by  important  fauve  paintings  by  Braque,  Dcrain,  Dufy, 
and  Matisse.  Braque' s  Harbour  of  La  Ciotat,  1907,  is  without  any 
doubt  one  of  the  finest  works  of  this  phase  in  his  evolution ; 
Derain's  Mountains  at  Collionre,  1905,  shows  in  a  brilliant  way 
what  the  fauve  mouvement  owed  to  van  Gogh.  But  the  best 
example  of  fauvism,  colourful,  subtle,  vibrant  and  daring,  is 
Matisse's  famous  Open  Window,  Collionre,  1905.  Other  recent 
purchases  are  a  fine  Still  Life  of  1910-11  by  de  la  Fresnaye;  a 
strong  composition  of  Boats  by  Monet  (almost  'fauve'  avant  la 
lettre) ;  a  tender  and  yet  very  strong  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Mother, 
circa  1898,  by  Vuillard;  a  coastal  scene  by  Cross;  and  another 
small  pointillist  canvas  by  Matisse,  a  study  for  his  large  composi- 
tion Luxe,  Calme  et  Volnpte,  the  supreme  achievement  of  his 
short  divisionist  venture.  At  the  widely  publicised  Cogniat 
sale  in  Paris,  1952,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  purchased  a  Morvan 
Landscape  by  Corot,  1831,  of  particular  serenity  and  beauty 
(Robot  No.  293),  and  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  their 
collection  may  eventually  reach  back  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Indeed,  their  most  recent  acquisition,  from  a 
London  art  gallery,  is  Courbet's  superb  Dog,  dated  1856,  an 
autonomous  study  for  his  masterpiece,  The  Burial  at  Ornans,  in 
the  Louvre. 

In  making  these  numerous  purchases,  Mr.  Whitney  has 
frequently  relied  on  the  advice  of  various  experts  connected  with 
the  Modern  Museum  and  has  always  consulted  his  wife.  The 
final  decision  in  every  case  has,  however,  been  his  own.  He  has 
striven  to  acquire  not  only  significant  works  of  the  highest 
quality,  but  also  to  assemble  a  well-balanced  representation  of  the 
period  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  There  is  no  denying  that 
the  Whitncys  own  at  present  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
group  of  fauve  paintings  (Matisse,  Braque,  Derain,  Vlaminck, 
Dufy)  to  be  found  anywhere,  as  well  as  excellent  examples  of  the 
neo-impressionist  movement  (Seurat,  Signac,  Cross),  not  to 
speak  of  their  imposing  array  of  impressionist  masters,  among 
whom  only  Pissarro  and  Sisley  are  not  yet  represented.  As  for 
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(Above):  Toulouse-Lautrec:  Marcelle  Lender  dancing  the 'Bolero'  in  Chilperic,  1895. 

(Opposite  above,  centre  and  below) :  Cezanne :  Still  Life,  1 890-94-  <  ^ross :  ( ",rapc 
Harvest.  Whistler:  Wappingon  Thames,  [861. 
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post-impressionism,  their  group  of  works  by  Gauguin,  van  Gogh, 
Lautrec,  the  douanier  Rousseau,  the  'blue'  Picasso,  etc.,  is  not 
less  impressive.  In  addition  to  these  French  paintings,  the  collec- 
tion also  contains  numerous  works  by  contemporary  Americans 
(Kuniyoshi,  Hopper,  Feininger,  Koerner,  Levine,  etc.)  and  of  the 
so-called  School  of  Paris  (Balthus,  Berman,  Tchelitchev  and  so 
on). 

It  might  seem  from  the  preceding  enumeration  as  if  the 
Whitney  Collection  is  so  all-embracing  that  it  does  not  reveal 
any  specific  indications  of  personal  taste.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case; 
for  the  Whitneys  do  not  own,  for  instance,  any  abstract  works  or 
any  cubist  paintings  (except  de  la  Fresnaye's  somewhat  pre- 
cubist  Still  Life).  Nor  have  they  yet  found  paintings  by  Modigh- 
ani,  Soutine,  Rouault  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  early  water- 
colour),  Chagall  or  Bonnard  that  they  have  wanted  to  own. 
Whereas  a  canvas  by  Bonnard  would  of  course  fit  in  very  well 
with  the  other  works  they  possess,  it  does  seem  understandable 
that  the  more  vehement  and  dramatic  style  of  Soutine  or  Rou- 
ault, or  the  elegant  mannerisms  of  Modigliani,  would  not  blend 
too  well  with  the  more  sensitive  and  spontaneous  artistic  ex- 
pressions that  the  Whitneys  have  generally  favoured.  Even  their 
fauve  paintings  seem  less  'wild'  than  most  and  distinguish  them- 
selves— particularly  those  by  Matisse,  Braque  and  Dufy — by  a 
delicacy  that  does  not  clash  too  violently  with  the  art  of  their 
impressionist  forerunners. 

Although  Mr.  Whitney  naturally  prefers  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations  in  choosing  works  of  art  with  which  he  surrounds 
himself,  his  views  are  more  comprehensive  on  behalf  of  the 
Modern  Museum  which,  in  its  acquisitions,  has  stressed  the  more 
recent  developments  of  artistic  trends.  Mr.  Whitney  has  always 
supported  with  deep  conviction  the  Museum's  policy  of  present- 
ing all  that  is  new  and  daring.  He  declared  recently,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Museum:  'During  a 
time  when  conformity  enforced  through  authoritarian  pressure  is 


a  constant  threat  to  the  development  of  a  free  society,  it  is  most 
heartening  to  turn  to  the  arts  and  to  find  in  them  a  vitality  and 
diversity  that  reflects  freedom  of  thought  and  of  faith'. 

Mr.  Whitney's  own  lite  is  constantly  surrounded  by  his 
treasures.  The  collection  is  scattered  throughout  his  various 
residences,  and  it  is  Mrs.  Whitney  who  distributes  them  among 
their  different  houses.  A  few  outstanding  masterpieces  are  always 
displayed  in  Mr.  Whitney's  personal  office  in  Rockefeller 
Centre,  and  the  dining  room  of  his  office  suite  is  adorned  by 
Whistler's  superb  W'appino  on  Thames,  1861,  probably  the  finest 
of  his  early  and  most  promising  works.  This  was  one  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  first  purchases.  While  some  paintings  decorate  the 
Whitneys'  town  apartment,  by  far  the  greatest  number  are 
assembled  in  their  vast  'Greentree'  estate  on  Long  Island,  where 
the  most  outstanding  pictures  are  gathered  in  a  huge  and  im- 
pressive living-room,  with  the  rest  overflowing  even  into  the 
numerous  guest-rooms.  During  the  summer,  when  they  occupy 
a  lovely  house  on  Fisher's  Island,  a  number  of  modern  paintings, 
usually  of  the  fauve  group,  accompany  the  Whitneys  there. 

Although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  willingly  grant  permission  to 
visit  their  collection,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  it  because  of  its 
geographical  dispersion.  But  the  Whitneys  make  up  for  this  by 
being  particularly  generous  lenders  to  major  exhibitions  through- 
out the  United  States  and  occasionally  even  in  Europe,  thus 
sharing  their  treasures  with  art  lovers  everywhere.  They  will 
ultimately  carry  this  public-minded  spirit  to  its  logical  conclusion 
by  bequeathing  their  collection  to  museums  (they  have  already 
given  a  painting  by  van  Gogh  to  the  Contemporary  Arts 
Association  of  Houston  and  have  pledged  their  Self  Portrait  by- 
van  Gogh  to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York).  But 
until  the  time  comes  when  their  paintings  will  hang  on  the  walls 
of  museums,  the  Whitney  Collection  is  bound  to  expand  further 
into  one  of  the  richest  and  most  outstanding  representations  of 
modern  art. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


by  Helen  Comstock 


Gainsborough's  Daughters 

NEWARK  MUSEUM  arranged  a  loan 
exhibition  last  autumn  including  works  of 
Tintoretto,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Hals,  Goya  and 
other  masters  which  brought  from  "Worcester,  as 
a  loan  from  the  Museum,  a  portrait  which  Gains- 
borough painted  about  1770  of  his  daughters, 
Mary  and  Margaret.  Gainsborough  portrayed 
them  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  their  early 
childhood,  then  in  girlhood,  and  later  as  young 
women,  standing  in  a  landscape,  dressed  in 
shimmering  silks  handled  in  Gainsborough's  later 
manner.  Mary,  who  was  born  in  1748,  married  in 
1780  the  musician,  John  Christian  Fischer,  whose 
portrait  by  Gainsborough  is  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  Margaret,  born  in  1752,  died  in  1820. 

There  is  a  preparatory  drawing  for  the  present 
subject,  in  the  collection  of  Henry  Schniewind 
of  New  York,  which  was  included  in  the  Gains- 
borough Exhibition  in  Cincinnati  in  193 1 .  It  had 
been  sold  at  Christie's  in  1917  when  owned  by 
Henry  J.  Pfungst.  It  is  in  black  and  white  chalk 
on  blue  paper  and  shows  that  the  artist  altered 
his  plan  only  slightly  as  he  proceeded.  He  has 
given  Margaret  a  large  portfolio  to  hold,  and 
indicated  her  serious  artistic  interests  by  the  brush 
in  her  hand.  Mary  looks  away  from  the  spectator 
and  is  seen  in  sharp  profile.  Small  classical  sculp- 
tures were  probably  the  artist's  own,  the  period 
being  one  which  brought  many  examples  of 
Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  to  England.  The 
possession  of  classic  works  such  as  surrounded 


Charles  Townclcy  and  his  friends  in  the  painting 
by  Zoffany  was  the  ambition  of  the  age,  and 
those  who  could  not  purchase  like  Towneley, 
many  of  whose  sculptures  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  were  pleased  to  have  Greco-Roman 
statuettes  around  them. 

The  daughters  some  fifteen  years  before  are 
seen  in  the  painting  from  the  Vaughan  Collec- 
tion in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  where  the 
two  children  are  running  forward  after  a  butter- 
fly. This  is  especially  lively  and  although  it  shows 
the  conventional  manner  of  the  period  escapes 
the  effect  of  artifice.  There  is  also  the  painting 
oi  the  two  heads  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  which  had  the  odd  fate  of  having  been 
cut  in  two  when  Macready,  the  actor,  and  John 
Forstcr  divided  it  between  them.  It  was  later 
reunited  by  Forstcr.  Still  another  is  the  sketch  of 
about  17C10  at  the  National  Gallery  in  which 
Mary  has  her  arms  around  her  seated  sister,  only 
the  heads  being  finished;  so  that  the  result  has  a 
freedom  not  often  found  in  an  eighteenth- 
century  portrait.  This  is  the  last  of  the  childhood 
paintings.  The  pictorial  biography  is  taken  up 
here  by  the  portrayal  of  the  sisters  about  ten 
years  later,  when  the  deportment  of  the  school- 
room has  left  its  imprint.  Finally,  with  all  the 
graces  of  society,  they  appear  in  the  full  length 
portrait  in  the  Whitbread  Collection  which  was 
seen  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1880  and  at  the 
Jcu  de  Paumc  in  Paris  in  1909. 

The  Worcester  Museum's  painting,  which  was 
purchased  in  19 17,  was  once  in  the  collection  of 


Sir  John  Baring,  later  belonging  to  Charles  J. 
Wertheimer,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent  before  coming  to  America. 

Turner  in  America 

RECENTLY  the  John  Herron  Art  Museum  in 
Indianapolis  received  a  gift  of  three  works  by 
Turner:  The  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1800;  an  early  water- 
colour,  Edgar  Tower,  Worcester  Cathedral;  and  a 
[  lew  e/  Abbotsford,  on  metal,  which  the  artist 
painted  for  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  suggested  the 
arrangement  of  a  Turner  exhibition  and  the 
result  has  been  the  first  comprehensive  showing 
of  the  work  of  Turner  in  America,  held  at  the 
Museum  as  the  closing  event  of  the  year  1955. 
Fifty  paintings  from  public  and  private  collec- 
tions were  brought  together,  and  a  catalogue 
published  for  which  Professor  W.  G.  Constable 
wrote  the  introduction. 

Paintings  of  Turner's  favourite  subject,  the 
sea,  were  represented  by  Scene  of  the  French  Coast 
from  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library ;  I  \m  Tromp's  Shallop  at  the  Entrance  of  the 
Scheldt,  belonging  to  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum 
in  Hartford;  and  The  Whale  Ship  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  The  Nelson  Gallery  of 
Art  sent  a  newly  acquired  work  of  first  impor- 
tance. Fish  Market  at  Hastings  Beach .  Paintings  long 
in  America  included  the  Taft  Collection's  Old 
London  Bridge,  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C  harles  P.  Taft  of  Cincinnati  about  1910,  when 
they   also   acquired    an    important    work  by 


Gainsborough.  The  Artist's  Daughters,  c.  1770. 
Lent  by  the  Worcester  Museum,  Mass.,  to  the 
Newark  Museum's  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters. 


M.  W.  Turner.  The  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt.  John  Herron  Art  Museum,  [ndianapoli 
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Martin  Schongauer.  Madonna,  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ing. Lent  by  the  Kupferstich  Kabinctt,  Berlin ,  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Constable.  The  Toledo  Museum  and  the  Allen 
Memorial  Museum  at  Oberlin  College  sent  two 
great  Venetian  subjects;  the  Cleveland  Museum, 
Burning  oj  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ;  and  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  Snowstorm  in  the  I  'alley  of 
Austa. 

Constable  once  said  of  Turner  that  he  was 
'stark  mad  with  ability',  and  this  saying  from  one 
who  had  every  reason  to  envy  the  recognition 


given  to  Turner  at  a  time  when  his  own  work 
was  somewhat  coolly  treated,  is  not  unjust. 
Turner  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  to  extremes, 
but  there  is  a  grandeur  about  him  which  is  often 
breathtaking,  and  even  Constable  admitted  that 
a  Turner  was  something  with  which  to  live. 

The  group  of  watercolours  was  a  noteworthy 
part  of  the  exhibition,  two  from  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  being  outstanding:  Dover 
Castle  from  the  Sea,  and  An  Alpine  Valley.  Many 
of  the  watercolours  came  from  private  col- 
lectors, including  those  of  Mrs.  Edward  D. 
Brandegcc,  Edward  W.  Forbes,  Perry  T. 
Rathbone  and  Paul  L.  Grigaut. 

Delacroix  in  New  England  Collections 

an  exhibition  of  forty  drawings,  watercolours 
and  oil  paintings  by  Delacroix,  held  at  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum  of  Harvard  University  last  autumn, 
drew  upon  the  collections  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  at  Providence,  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum 
in  Hartford,  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art 
at  Northampton,  the  Springfield  Museum  of  Art 
and  several  private  owners.  But  the  majority  of 
the  subjects  represented  the  Museum's  own  re- 
sources. The  Museum  is  especially  rich  in  draw- 
ings by  Delacroix,  of  which  it  has  almost  twenty, 
and  these,  with  five  brilliant  watercolours  chiefly 
of  Moroccan  subjects,  provided  an  intimate  view 
of  an  artist  of  whom  his  friend  Beaudclaire 
wrote:  'Delacroix  was  .  .  .  coldly  determined 
to  find  ways  of  expressing  passion  in  the  most 
visible  manner.'  The  emotional  force  which  is  so 
powerful  in  the  work  of  Delacroix  was  always 
under  the  control  of  reason,  and  if  he  kept 
nothing  more  than  discipline  from  his  early  con- 


tact  with  the  classicists,  whom  he  was  to  over- 
throw, he  may  in  this  sense  still  be  called  a  pupil 
of  David.  He  was  deeply  concerned  with  feeling, 
with  action,  swift  and  often  violent,  but  with 
narrative  in  the  limited  sense  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  often  took  his 
subjects  from  literary  sources  or  from  history. 
He  read  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  but  used 
subjects  suggested  thereby  merely  as  the  starting 
point  for  a  painter's  expression  of  action. ''The 
action  was  that  which  could  be  noted  by  the  eye; 
it  was  not  of  a  literary  or  historical  quality. 
Bcaudclairc's  tribute  to  his  friend  contains  this: 
'Delacroix's  work  sometimes  seems  to  me  a 
remembrance  of  the  greatness  and  native  passion 
of  the  universal  man.  This  quite  new  and  special 
merit  of  Delacroix,  which  enables  him  with  a 
simple  contour  to  express  man's  gestures  how- 
ever violent,  and  with  colour  create  what  might 
be  called  the  atmosphere  of  the  human  drama, 
this  striking  originality  has  always  won  for  him 
the  sympathies  of  all  poets  .  .  .  .' 

The  recognition  of  the  bond  uniting  the  arts, 
none  of  which  can  be  comprehended  singly,  is 
one  which  Rene  Huyghe  has  pointed  out  on 
many  occasions  and  during  the  exhibition  was 
considered  in  a  two  day  symposium  which  the 
visiting  French  scholar,  a  member  of  the  College 
de  France,  conducted  on  the  subject,  Delacroix 
and  Beaudclaire.  This  theme  of  the  affinity  between 
painter  and  writer  he  has  also  pointed  out  on 
other  occasions  as  represented  by  Valcry  and  da 
Vinci,  Barres  and  El  Greco,  and  while  con- 
servateur  of  paintings  of  the  historic  schools  of 
paintings  at  the  Louvre,  would  not  separate  them 
from  the  art  of  today. 

Delacroix  is,  of  course,  an  ideal  subject  for 
consideration  against  a  whole  epoch.  There  were 
more  writers  than  painters  at  his  funeral  was 
Beaudelaire's  comment,  but  there  have  been  few 
artist  to  whom  other  painters,  not  even  his 
pupils,  have  felt  so  grateful.  Fantin-Latour 
painted  his  Hommage  for  Delacroix  in  1864,  and 
it  was  the  dream  of  Cezanne,  which  he  never 
carried  out,  to  paint  a  'phantasy'  as  he  called  it, 
a  kind  of  apotheosis,  with  Delacroix  borne  aloft 
by  angels.  Artists  so  far  apart  as  Corot  and  Van 
Gogh  admired  him  greatly  and  Renoir  said  his 
Women  of  Algeria  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
paintings.  It  was  not  because  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  Romantic  school  that  this  recognition  was 
given  him  but  because  he  justified  other  artists 
to  themselves.  The  right  to  imagination,  even  to 
be  'out  of  one's  senses',  if  it  was  also  harmonized 
with  the  rational,  was  a  new  affirmation  of  the 
independence  of  the  artist  at  a  time  when  this 
freedom  was  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  the 
tyranny  of  classicism  once  the  master,  David, 
was  gone. 

Although  he  rebelled  against  the  importance 
given  to  'line',  his  own  drawings  show  that  he 
was  a  superb  draughtsman,  but  line  is  subservient. 
'Without  the  ideal,  there  is  neither  drawing,  1101 
painting,  nor  colour  .  .  .  '  he  wrote  in  Ins 
journal  (Inly  15th,  1849),  and  '.  .  .  people  refuse 
to  see  proportion  and  harmony  unless  they  are 
between  lines,  the  rest  is  chaos  for  them  .... 

The  Moroccan  scene  was  ideally  suited  to  Ins 
laste,  and  his  visit  111  when  he  went  .is 

secretary  to  a  Government  sponsored  mission. 


Iseubrandt  and  (?)  Patinir.  The  Flight  into  Egypt.  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 
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resulted  in  such  subjects  in  the  exhibition  as  the 
( cilourtul  vvatercolour  Arab  with  his  Steed,  with 
its  rich  reds  and  greens,  and  a  number  of  the 
drawings.  Mounted  Arab  Horseman  (Le  Giaour  et  le 
Pacha)  among  the  oils  belonging  to  the  Fogg 
Museum  is  also  in  the  long  Moroccan  series,  but 
painted  much  later,  in  1856. 

As  a  loan  from  the  Springfield  Museum  of 
Arts  came  the  newly  acquired  and  only  lately 
identified  Portrait  of  Baron  von  Schwiter  (1826)  a 
powerful,  boldly  modelled  work  which  is  now 
thought  to  be  the  final  study  for  the  full  length 
portrait  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

A  Flemish  'Flight  into  Egypt' 

it  is  always  gratifying  to  find  in  one  of 
America's  smaller  museums  a  work  of  rare 
quality,  showing  that  masterpieces  are  not  con- 
centrated entirely  in  a  few  great  collections.  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,  which  was  presented  a  tew 
years  ago  to  the  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  by  Robert  T.  Francis,  is  such  a 
painting.  It  is  a  Flemish  work  of  the  early  six- 
teenth century  which  represents  either  the  col- 
laboration of  Adrian  Isenbrandt  and  Joachim 
Patinir,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some  students, 
among  whom  is  Dr.  Friedlander,  it  was  done  by 
Isenbrandt  alone.  An  inscription  on  the  back, 
Albert  Diirer  151  ?,  indicates  the  recognition,  at  a 
much  later  date,  when  its  origin  was  forgotten, 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  central  motif  to  a  print 
in  Diircr's  series  of  woodcuts  of  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin,  of  which  it  is  a  free  rendering.  The  land- 
scape, whether  by  Patinir  or  Isenbrandt  is  in  the 


panoramic  style  of  the  first  great  Flemish  master 
of  landscape,  with  its  wooded  and  castled  pro- 
montories, distant  mountains,  bays  and  inlets, 
painted,  fortunately  for  its  wealth  of  detail,  in  the 
period  before  the  laws  of  perspective  and  the 
single  vanishing  point  had  been  fully  compre- 
hended. The  result  is  an  impression  of  almost  un- 
limited space,  and  undiminished  clarity  of  detail 
which  makes  it  possible  to  record  the  mediaeval 
scene.  Walled  fortresses,  towers,  farms,  fields, 
processions  of  people,  figures  of  men  on  a  bridge 
who  seem  to  be  hunting  the  swans  placidly 
floating  on  a  winding  stream,  are  painted  with 
the  perfection  of  the  miniatures  in  illuminated 
manuscripts. 

The  colour  is  most  pleasing.  Mary,  with  her 
blue  mantle,  is  seated  on  a  rose-red  saddle 
blanket  falling  to  a  triangular  point  which  con- 
tributes to  the  design,  forming  a  parallel  with  the 
drooping  head  of  the  ass;  Joseph  is  in  black,  with 
a  rose-red  mantle.  The  mother  is  tender  and 
withdrawn ;  Joseph  is  watchful  and  presses  for- 
ward with  determination.  At  the  right,  on  a  tree, 
is  a  small  shrine  with  the  figure  of  a  pagan  god 
which  bows  to  the  Holy  Family.  The  painting 
has  been  in  the  Thicm  Collection  in  San  Remo 
and  has  passed  through  private  collections  in 
Russia  and  Italy.  It  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Francis 
in  102S  from  the  Gallcria  Sangiorgi  in  Rome. 

German  Drawings  of  Five  Centuries 

isfginning  last  October  and  continuing 
through  April,  American  museums  are  showing 
the  great  loan  exhibition  of  German  drawings 


from  West  German  public  and  private  collec- 
tions. This  was  arranged  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  West  German  government  and  sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Travelling  Ex- 
hibition service.  The  selection  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  drawings  was  made  by  Dr.  Peter 
Halm,  Director  of  the  Graphische  Sammlung  in 
Munich,  who  has  also  prepared  the  catalogue  and 
written  its  introduction. 

The  exhibition  is  rich  in  examples  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  half  of  the 
drawings  coming  from  the  great  period  which 
included  the  work  of  the  Master  E.  S.,  Martin 
Schongauer,  Diirer,  Cranach,  Griincwald  and 
Holbein.  The  subjects  have  come  from  twenty- 
five  collections,  notably  the  print  rooms  in 
Berlin,  Munich,  Cologne  and  Nuremberg.  Lint 
among  other  lenders  are  collections  in  Hamburg, 
Coburg,  Erlangen,  Karlsruhe,  Diisseldorf  and 
Heidelberg.  Such  an  extensive  exhibition  has 
never  before  been  held  outside  Germany,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  an  opportunity  to  see  simul- 
taneously twelve  original  drawings  by  Diirer, 
four  by  Hans  Baldung  Gricn,  four  by  Cranach, 
three  by  Altdorfer,  five  by  Wolf  Huber,  three  by 
Griincwald,  will  occur  again  for  a  considerable 
time. 

This  presentation  of  the  development  of 
German  graphic  art  begins  with  a  delicate  pen 
and  ink  drawing,  The  I  'irgin  being  Taught  by 
Saint  Anne,  by  an  anonymous  artist  of  the  late 
fourteenth  century,  and  a  drawing  of  the  Three 
Kings  by  an  early  fifteenth-century  artist,  prob- 
ably in  Cologne. 


Delacroix.  Mounted  Arab  attacked  by  a  Panther,  pencil.  Die  Sachs  Collection,  Delacroix.  Lndwig  August,  Baron  von  Schwiter,  1  826.  The  James  1*.  Gray 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Collection,  Springfield  Museum  of  l  ine  Arts,  Massachusetts. 
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Philadelphia  arm  chair,  walnut,  c.  1740-50.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

The  rare  master,  Konrad  Witz,  who,  in  his 
paintings  as  well,  shows  the  vigorous  power  of 
his  draughtsmanship,  is  represented  by  a  drawing 
of  the  Virgin  from  the  Berlin  Collection.  The 
Master  E.  S.,  one  of  the  unsurpassed  masters  of 
the  engraved  line,  with  whom  a  new  measure 
of  emotional  power  enters  fifteenth-century 
graphic  art,  is  seen  in  Girl  with  a  Ring',  and  an 
artist  of  his  circle,  like  him,  anonymous,  is  seen 
in  a  study  of  stags,  drawn  with  a  fine  sense  of 
movement.  Works  from  the  circle  of  the  Master 
of  the  House  Book  include  a  drawing  of  a  girl 
and  a  young  rider  which  show  a  growing 
tendency  toward  realism  and  subjects  taken  from 
daily  life.  The  tender  feeling  of  the  Madonna, 
showing  a  flower  to  her  Child,  introduces  the 
realistic  tendency  in  religious  art,  as  seen  in 
Schongauer's  Madonna,  seated  on  a  low  garden 
wall,  which  shows,  incidentally,  a  garden  detail 
of  great  charm  in  an  ingenious  trellis-like 
arrangement  for  supporting  the  tall  stems  of  a 
plant  in  a  flower  pot.  Interest  in  landscape  for  its 
own  sake  is  apparent  in  Wolgemut,  in  a  drawing 
from  Erlangcn. 

The  representation  of  Diirer  is  particularly 
rich,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  collection  at  Berlin, 
and  shows  every  phase  of  his  artistic  develop- 
ment from  the  Two  Young  Riders,  a  pen  and  ink 
drawing  of  about  1500,  to  the  Head  oj  St.  Mark, 
a  mctalpoint  sketch  dated  1526.  A  crayon 
portrait  of  a  young  girl  (1 5 1 5)  is  singularly 
modern  111  treatment. 

Hans  Baldung  Grien,  early  sixteenth-century 
engraver,  another  master  of  trenchant  line,  is 
seen  in  a  drawing  of  Eve,  a  St.  Christopher  and  .1 
Portrait  oj  a  Man.  The  selection  is  rounded  or! 
with  the  work  of  rarer  masters  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century  such  as  Hans  von  Kulmbach, 
Hans  Schaufelein,Jorg  Breu,  the  Petrarch  Master, 


Melchior  Feselen,  Urs  Graf  and  others  who 
combine  to  make  the  period  of  Cranach,  Alt- 
dorfer,  and  Holbein  the  great  age  of  the  graphic- 
arts. 

The  later  sixteenth  century,  withjost  Amman, 
Herman  torn  King,  and  the  seventeenth,  with 
Adam  Elsheimer,  are  followed  by  a  group  of 
fifteen  eighteenth-century  artists  including 
Goethe  and  Angelica  Kauffmann,  the  latter 
represented  by  a  portrait  of  a  woman  which 
looks  as  though  it  might  have  been  drawn  by  a 
nineteenth  -  century  Impressionist.  Friedrich, 
Rungc,  Licbcrmann  and  Corinth  are  among 
those  representing  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
latest  work  is  a  self-portrait  by  Kathc  Kollwitz, 
about  1927. 

Philadelphia  Chair 

the  fine  example  of  a  Philadelphia  chair  of 
the  period  just  before  1750  in  a  style  which 
students  of  American  furniture  persist  in  calling 
Queen  Anne  although  it  is  more  closely  related 
to  George  I,  has  become  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  It  offers 
one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  an  American 
chairmaker  lias  used  the  looped  arm,  so  fre- 
quently seen  011  English  chairs.  A  knuckled  arm 
witli  a  vertical  support,  melon-shaped,  is  more 
usual.  The  chair,  of  walnut,  has  superior  carving 
in  the  shells  and  acanthus,  and  shows  the  increas- 
ing taste  for  richness  of  ornament  which  was  to 
reach  its  height  in  the  full  rococo  of  Philadelphia 
Chippendale  furniture  two  decades  later. 

The  ownership  of  the  chair  is  known.  It 
belonged  to  the  Powel  family  and  was  once  a 
part  of  the  furnishings  of  the  historic  Powel 
House,  which  still  stands,  although  some  of  the 
interiors,  which  were  removed  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  are  now  divided  between  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  and  the  Metropolitan,  are 
reproduced.  The  owner  of  the  mansion,  Samuel 
Powel  (1738-1793),  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  pur- 
chased this  Georgian  town  house  in  1769  from 
one  of  the  Steadman  family  for  whom  it  had 
been  built  three  years  before.  Powel,  in  fact, 
bought  the  house  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
to  Elizabeth  Willing.  The  Powel  home  was  one 
of  the  most  luxurious  in  Philadelphia  and  many 
distinguished  men  of  the  day  were  guests  there. 
During  the  British  occupation  of  the  city,  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  occupied  it  and  was  evidently  on 
as  friendly  terms  with  his  host  as  the  strained 
situation  permitted. 

Samuel  Powel  brought  to  his  new  home  111 
1769  family  pieces  inherited  from  li is  father, 
Samuel  Powel,  who  died  in  1747.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  latter  may  have  been  the  first  owner 
of  the  chair  illustrated.  An  inventory  mentions 
'2  Arm'd  red  leather  chairs'  in  the  parlour  and 
til  is  may  be  one.  The  companion  is  apparently 
at  Winterthur  although  not  identified  as  such  in 
Joseph  Downs'  American  Ptmiiture  (No.  30), 
where  an  identical  chair  is  illustrated.  That  more 
examples  of  the  same  design,  agreeing  to  the 
smallest  detail,  are  in  existence,  is  unlikely. 

The  chairs  must,  by  their  style,  be  identified 
witli  the  late  1740's.  Since  they  were  so  long  in 
tlie  new  house  to  which  young  Samuel  Powel 
brought  his  bride,  there  is  some  excuse  for 
associating  them  with  the  first  owner  of  the 


Powel  House,  rather  than  with  his  father.  The 
latter  could  have  owned  them  only  briefly. 

Samuel  Powel,  born  into  a  wealthy  Quaker 
family,  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Although  the  Revolution  found  him 
with  those  demanding  separation  from  the 
Mother  Country,  he  had  experienced  the  best  of 
English  life  during  his  youth.  He  was  twenty- 
two  when  Tie  went  to  England,  and  he  remained 
there,  and  in  Italy,  for  six  years.  His  letters  to  his 
uncle,  Samuel  Morris,  during  that  time,  indicate 
that  he  enjoyed  opportunities  which  existed  only 
for  the  socially  distinguished. 

Especially  interesting  are  his  letters  regarding 
the  coronation  of  George  III  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte in  1 76 1  which  sound  as  though  they  might 
have  been  written  much  more  recently.  'The 
people  are  Coronation  Mad;  and  not  the  People 
of  this  Nation  only.  Foreigners  of  Distinction 
are  daily  crowding  to  London  to  see  the  Shew, 
which  will  be  extremely  magnificant.  The 
Papers  will  inform  you  what  sums  have  been 
offered  for  Houses  conveniently  situated  for  the 
sight.  One  Person  has  refused  550  for  his  House 
tor  the  Day."  After  witnessing  the  event  he 
wrote:  'Yesterday  the  Coronation  afforded  as 
grand  and  Magnificent  a  sight  as  Britain  ever 
beheld  .  .  .  'Tis  said  there  were  seats  for  fifty 
thousand  People  within  and  without  the  Abbey 
estimated  at  2  Guineas  each  .  .  .  Among  the 
multitudes  who  risked  their  lives  and  limbs  on 
this  occasion  we  do  not  hear  of  any  accidents.' 

In  Rome,  where  he  was  presented  to  the 
Pope,  young  Powel  became  a  member  of  the 
Acadian  Society,  formed  for  the  advancement  of 
literature  and  learning  of  which  the  Duke  of 
York,  Lord  Spencer  and  Cardinal  Albani  were 
members.  He  made  many  purchases  of  works  of 
art  but,  on  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  refrained  from 
bringing  home  any  furniture  from  London,  which 
would  have  been  against  the  Non-Importation 
Agreement.  Eventually  young  Powel  furnished 
his  house  with  Philadelphia  furniture. 

Thyssen  Collection  Paintings 

1  our  paintings  from  the  Thyssen  Collection, 
at  Castle  Rohoncz,  Lugano,  which  have  been  in 
America  for  conservation  purposes,  were  lent 
recently  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  a 
month's  showing  before  returning  to  Switzer- 
land. They  included  Holbein's  Portrait  oj  Hair)' 
I  111,  the  only  oil  portrait  of  the  King  by  Holbein 
which  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him.  It 
was  once  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I  and  later 
was  at  Althorp  in  the  Spencer  Collection.  This 
portrait  has  never  been  exhibited  in  America 
before. 

( )ther  subjects  included  the  Portrait  oj  Giovanna 
Tornabuoni  by  Ghirlandajo,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Florentine  profile  portraits  of  young 
women  and  probably  the  best  known.  His  sub- 
ject was  the  beautiful  Giovanna  degh  Albizzi, 
whom  Botticelli  painted  w  ith  the  Three  Graces. 
Ghirlandajo  also  painted  .1  full  length  of  her,  111 
the  chapel  of  her  husband's  family,  111  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  Florence.  T  his  paint- 
ing is  no  stranger  in  America,  having  been  lent 
to  the  Museum  in  1923  from  the  Morgan  Collec- 
tion. It  was  acquired  by  Baron  Thyssen  about 
twenty  years  later  from  this  source. 


Ill 


A  Tz-u  Chou  pillow,  signed  Wang  Shou-ming.  Sec  story.  In  the  Warren  E.  Cox  Collection. 


Memling's  Portrait  oj  a  Young  Man  has  never 
before  been  shown  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
panel  with  a  vase  of  flowers,  iris,  lilies  and 
columbine  on  the  reverse  which  probably  came 
from  a  triptych  showing  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
The  letters  IHS  on  the  vase,  and  flowers  sacred 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  show  that  it  formed  part  of 
a  religious  painting  and  was  not  a  portrait 
painted  for  its  own  sake. 

The  fourth  painting,  The  Nativity,  by  Jacques 
Daret,  is  one  of  only  four  known  works  by  a 
rare  Flemish  master  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
pupil  of  Robert  Campin  in  Tournai  and  con- 
temporary of  Rogier  van  der  Weyden.  The 
Nativity  comes  from  the  same  altar  painting  as 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  at  the  Petit  Palais 
in  Paris  and  the  I  'isitation  and  Adoration  oj  the 
Magi  in  Berlin,  painted  for  Jean  du  Clerq, 
Abbot  of  St.  Vaast  in  Arras  in  1434,  for  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  the  monastery.  The  Daret  was  also  at 
one  time  in  the  Morgan  Collection  and  was  in  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  great  assemblage  of  works 
of  art  which  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  brought  from 
his  home  at  Prince's  Gate,  London  and  lent  to 
the  Metropolitan  in  191 1. 

Rubens'  Drawings  and  Sketches 

the  Rubens  exhibition  at  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library  (March  20-April  28)  has 
previously  been  shown  at  the  Fogg  Museum, 
Cambridge,  and  represents  the  collaboration  of 
the  two  organizations  in  bringing  together  a 
significant  group  of  works  in  what  is  hoped  will 
be  the  first  of  a  series  of  exhibitions  devoted  to 
the  Old  Masters. 

Rubens  is  represented  solely  by  his  sketches 
and  drawings;  in  the  latter  the  Morgan  Library 
is  especially  rich.  Ten  drawings  include  his  study 
for  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,  an  Adoration, 
Portrait  oj  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  and  Angel  blowing  a 
Tuba.  There  are  also  in  the  Morgan  Collection 
six  small  drawings  copied  from  ancient  gems, 
scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  and  a  Martyr- 
dom (>/  .SV.  Bartholomew.  From  other  sources  may 
be  mentioned  the  Portrait  Bust  of  the  So-Called 
Seneca  belonging  to  Robert  Lehman;  The  Feast 
oj  Herod  from  the  Holden  Collection  in  the 
Cleveland  Museum;  Hermaphrodite  lent  by 
Walter  C.  Baker;  and  Grotesque  Head  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 

The  oil  sketches  111  the  exhibition  are  of  the 
greatest  interest:  twenty-one  small  paintings, 
which  stand  midway  between  a  preliminary 
drawing  and  a  finished  painting  keeping  the 
living  quality  of  a  sketch,  and  yet  embodying  the 
essentials  of  a  completed  work.  The  power  and 
inventiveness  of  Rubens  are  dazzling  in  his  oil 
sketches,  and  fortunately  a  number  of  these  have 
found  their  way  to  America:  not  only  in  recent 
years,  which  brought  the  Quos  Ego  to  the  Fogg 
Museum,  but  earlier  in  the  present  century  when 
the  Vision  of  Constantin  and  the  Reconciliation  of 
the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  were  acquired  by 
John  ( I.Johnson  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  is  lending  two  oil 
sketches  The  Triumphal  Entry  of  Henri  II  '  into 
Paris  and  The  Glorification  of  the  Eucharist. 
Hercules  Slaying  Envy  comes  from  the  Boston 
Museum.  The  Capture  of  Samson  from  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  Briseis  Given  Back  to 


Achilles,  belonging  to  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts,  the  Battle  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  from 
the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  show 
Rubens'  unfailing  powers  of  invention  and 
grandeur  of  concept  which  have  stirred  painters 
so  unlike  as  Delacroix  and  Constable  to  praise. 
The  oil  sketches  have  the  manifest  advantage  of 
being  entirely  from  the  hand  of  Rubens,  while 
the  larger  works  arc  partly  by  his  assistants.  An 
exhibition,  therefore,  devoted  to  them  has  offered 
a  rare  opportunity  to  see  Rubens  in  the  act  of 
developing  his  subject,  by  means  which  have 
proved  the  fountain  head  of  almost  all  that  has 
evolved  in  the  painter's  art  for  the  two  following 
centuries. 

New  Society  in  San  Francisco 

A  new  organization  to  sponsor  musical  ami 
artistic  events  has  been  formed  at  the  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  San  Francisco 
under  the  name  of  Patrons  of  Art  and  Music.  The 
Society,  which  is  for  the  present  limited  to  about 
one  hundred  members,  will  sponsor  .1  carefully 
selected  number  of  loan  exhibitions  and  musical 
programmes,  the  latter  to  be  presented  in  the 
Little  Theatre  of  the  museum.  Three  exhibitions 
and  three  concerts  are  planned  for  the  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1956.  Mrs.  Aldolph  B.  Spreckels  who, 
with  her  late  husband,  founded  the  Museum  in 
1924,  has  contributed  funds  for  the  purpose. 


Tz'U  Chou  Pillow 

shortly  after  the  article,  Sortie  Master  Painters 
oj  Early  Chinese  Ceramics,  by  Warren  E.  Cox, 
appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  War  Booh  (1955), 
the  author  discovered,  and  was  able  to  acquire, 
the  second  known  example  of  a  signed  work  by 
Wang  Shou-ming.  This  was  brought  to  him  by 
an  American  soldier  who  had  been  stationed  in 
Japan.  The  pillow  mentioned  in  the  article  is  in 
the  Eumorfopoulous  Collection  (Catalogue  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  310,  PI.  50),  and  was  also  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Cox  (No.  1,  p.  100).  At  that  time  the  author 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  artist  worked 
111  the  Sung  period.  He  now  believes  that  the 
Yiian  dynasty  is  the  more  likely  period,  suggested 
by  an  inscription  accompanying  the  artist's 
signature. 

Mr.  Cox  writes  of  his  new  acquisition:  'Here 
on  the  top,  set  in  an  ogival  medallion,  is  painted 
.1  landscape  with  figures  having  characteristics 
similar  to  those  shown  by  the  Eumorfopoulous 
example.  We  find  a  person  lightly  drawn  in 
wind-blown  garments  approaching  some  high 
dignitary  passively  awaiting  him.  (In  the  Eumor- 
fopoulous example  the  wind-blown  person  is 
approaching  two  dignitaries  standing  in  con- 
versation.) Cur  example  shows  part  of  the  horse 
on  which  he  has  arrived  with  an  attendant  stand- 
ing by,  and  another  attendant  gesturing  with 
hands  in  his  sleeves,  as  it  were,  the  direction  to  be 


taken.  The  style  of  drawing  on  both  examples  is 
much  the  same  as  it  appears  in  these  figures,  light, 
delicate  but  swift  and  not  lacking  in  spirit.  The 
stamped  bell-shaped  cartouche  containing  the 
name  Wang  Shih  Shou  Ming  (Mr.  Wang  Slum- 
ming) is  not  very  well  impressed  on  our  specimen 
but  is  legible. 

'Now  we  come  to  a  most  interesting  clue 
attorded  by  this  pillow.  This  is  an  old  inscription 
in  faded  ink  reading,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Shinzo 
Shirae;  Chili  Cheng  nth  year,  \2th  month,  22nd 
day,  recorded,  plus  five  final  characters  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  decipher  and  which  prob- 
ably constitute  some  literary  reference.  (We 
would  welcome  suggestions  as  to  the  possible 
meaning.)  The  date  equals  our  1351  a.d.  and  we 
are  thus  led  to  believe  that  Wang  Shou-ming 
painted  in  the  Yuan  dynasty  (1280- 1368  a.d.) 
rather  than  the  Sung  (960-1280  a.d.)  as  had  been 
supposed. 

'Ink  inscriptions  are  obviously  not  to  be 
entirely  trusted  when  they  appear  on  ceramic 
wares,  but  they  do  occur  on  a  number  of  pieces 
such  as  some  of  those  in  the  Sir  Herbert  Ingram 
Collection  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
their  ephemeral  character  (they  could  have  been 
easily  washed  away  with  a  bit  of  hard  scrubbing) 
would  lead  one  to  surmise  that  they  were  not 
written  to  falsify  or  to  impress  the  prospective 
collector,  and  where  they  do  exist  it  has  been 
generally  found  that  they  make  good  sense.  In  a 
case  like  this  we  feel  that  a  false  writing  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  give  a  Sung  date  than  the 
one  given.  At  least  the  writing  can  be  trusted  as 
much  as  one  appearing  on  the  silk  or  paper  of  a 
painting.  We  have  made  some  comparisons  of 
the  style  of  writing  with  others  of  the  Yiian 
dynasty  and  find  that  it  agrees  very  well,  while 
Ch'ing  dynasty  characteristics  are  entirely 
missing. 

'On  second  examination  the  style  with  its 
dense  patterns  filling  the  spaces  about  the  ogival 
medallions  seems  to  reflect  the  foreign  influences 
that  came  into  China  during  the  Yiian 
dynasty  .  .  .' 

The  recently  discovered  pillow  will  aid  further 
identification  of  this  artist's  work,  and  encourages 
the  hope  that  the  personal  style  of  many  other 
individual  artists  will  gradually  be  recognized 
among  the  painters  of  the  ceramic  waresofChina. 

The  Chrysler  Collection 

although  paintings  from  the  collection  formed 
by  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  Jr.,  have  been  lent  at 
various  times  to  museums  in  the  past  few  years, 
this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  comprehen- 
sive selection  from  the  collection,  embracing  all 
of  the  European  schools,  is  being  shown.  At  the 
Portland  Art  Museum,  Portland,  Oregon,  where 
the  exhibition  will  extend  through  April  15th, 
one  hundred  paintings  are  now  on  view.  Few  of 
these  have  been  previously  shown  in  America, 
and  some,  which  have  recently  been  secured  from 
private  collections  in  Europe,  are  being  exhibited 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  selection  of  the  paintings 
the  Museum  has  had  the  assistance  of  Theodore 
Rousseau,  Jr.,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and 
Dr.  William  Suida  of  the  Kress  Foundation. 


Mr.  Chrysler,  whose  early  interests  as  a  col- 
lector led  him  to  acquire  the  works  of  modern 
painters,  began  shortly  after  1930  to  secure 
examples  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  From  the  last 
comes  one  of  the  Nympheas  series  by  Monet,  of 
exceptional  size,  measuring  twenty  feet  in  length. 
The  major  emphasis  is,  however,  on  the  baroque 
masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Here  is  an 
Apollo  and  Marsyas  by  the  Venetian,  Sebastiano 
Ricci  (1659-1734)  and  works  by  lesser  known 
Italians,  Cavallino,  Castiglione,  Crespi  and  Preti. 
The  French  Eustache  Le  Seur  (1617-1655)  is 
represented  by  a  Holy  Family,  the  background 
showing  classic  ruins  and  a  palm  tree.  As  among 
the  Italians,  the  work  of  unfamiliar  French 
masters  proves  stimulating  because  of  the  sense 
of  style.  De  Troy  and  Vouet  with  the  Dutch 
Honthorst  and  Ochterveldt,  and  the  Spanish 
Valdes  Leal  have  been  selected  by  Mr.  Chrysler 
with  evident  appreciation  of  their  mannerist 
tendencies,  thus  calling  further  attention  to  a 
period  which  has  only  recently  been  re-emerging 
from  an  undeserved  obscurity. 

The  collection  has  its  share  of  great  names, 
however:  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck, 
Titian,  Poussin,  Chardin,  Goya,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Zurbaran,  David,  Gericault,  Corot, 
Cezanne,  and  Van  Gogh  are  among  the  artists 
included. 

After  the  exhibition  closes  in  Portland,  the 
collection  will  be  shown  in  museums  in  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Detroit 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  finally  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  1957,  to  be  followed  by  a 
showing  in  Paris  the  following  year. 

Baxter  Signed  Worcester  Porcelain 

in  a  gift  of  English  porcelain  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  T. 
Wells  are  a  number  of  examples  of  Chamber- 
lain's Worcester  signed  by  the  two  Thomas 
Baxters,  senior  and  junior,  from  whose  studio  at 
No.  1  Goldsmith  Street,  Gough  Square,  came 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  'London 
decorators  period'  of  English  porcelain.  The 
establishment  of  the  Baxters  was  much  smaller 
than  that  of  John  Sims  or  Robbins  and  Randall, 
but  for  perfection  of  exeuction  of  figure  designs, 
classic  or  Egyptian  ornament,  seashells,  orna- 
mental borders  and  backgrounds,  the  Baxters 
were  supreme.  The  younger  Baxter  has  left  a 
watercolour  (now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albeit 
Museum)  showing  their  china-painting  studio  as 
it  appeared  in  1810.  Later  he  moved  to  Worcester, 
was  for  a  time  at  the  Swansea  factory,  and  re- 
turned to  Worcester  in  1818. 

The  subjects  in  the  recent  gift  include  a  part 
of  a  tea  service  signed  T  B  and  dated  1802  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Nelson,  the  designs 
taken  from  eighteenth-century  English  prints. 

Baxter,  senior,  made  sketches  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton at  Merton,  and  used  them  in  decorating  a 
crocus  jar,  accompanied  with  two  u.che  pots  and 
stands,  placing  the  portraits  in  medallions  against 
a  chequered  gold  ground.  These  also  arc  dated 
1802. 


Wadsworth  Atheneum 

the  collections  of  watercolours  and  drawings  in 
the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  are  constantly  grow- 
ing. Last  autumn,  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  Twentieth  Century  Paintings  from 
Three  Cities,  a  group  of  modern  drawings  and 
watercolours  was  acquired,  and  recently,  twenty- 
five  Oldlvlaster  drawings  have  been  added  to  the 
collections.  The  following  is  the  list  of  drawings: 
Att.  to  Jacopo  Pontormo,  1494-1556,  A  Sibyl 
with  Book;  Melchior  Lorch,  1527-c.  1586,  The 
Pope,  a  Monk  and  Plato;  Antonio  Tempesta, 
1 555-1660,  Mountain  Landscape;  Att.  to  Annibale 
Carracci,  1560-1609,  Rustic  Bridge;  After  Peter 
Paul  Rubens,  1 577-1640,  Lion  Hunt  (Munich); 
Domenichino,  1581-1641,  The  Flight  hito  Egypt; 
David  Teniers  the  Elder,  1 552-1649,  Peasants 
Dancing;  Jan  Fyt,  1606-1661,  Dead  Came  in  a 
Landscape;  Italian,  seventeenth  century,  Soldier 
and  Dog  ;  Florentine,  eighteenth  century,  Carnival 
in  Florence;  Raymond  Lafage,  1656-1690,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi;  Att.  to  G.  B.  Manelli,  act.  c.  1680, 
Bearded  Old  Man  Writing;  Benedetto  Luti,  1666- 
1724,  Satyr;  Marco  Ricci,  1676-1729,  Pilgrims  at  a 
Wayside  Shrine;  Gaspar  Diziani,  1689-1767,  Three 
Orientals;  Italian,  eighteenth  century,  Bearded 
Man  with  Cap;  French,  eighteenth  century, 
Decorative  Stand;].  P.  LePrince,  1734-1781,  Two 
Russians  Conversing;  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby, 
1734-1797,  The  Prisoner;  French,  eighteenth 
century,  Coast  Scene  with  Shipping  on  Shore; 
English,  nineteenth  century,  Port  with  Shipping 
on  a  Beach;  English,  c.  1850-60,  Lake  Lucerne  and 
English  Ullage;  Copley  Fielding,  1787-1855, 
Shipping  with  Pilot  Boat;  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
1802-1873,  The  Highlander. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a  Florentine  eighteenth- 
century  drawing  of  a  Carnival  in  Florence.  The 
drawing  shows  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  with  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  entrance  to  the  Uffizi 
Gallery,  and  the  Loggia  dci  Lanzi  to  the  right, 
more  or  less  as  it  appears  today.  The  statues  in  the 
Piazza  as  they  appear  left  to  right  include 
Giambologna's  equestrian  statue  of  Cosimo  I; 
Ammanati's  Fountain  of  Neptune;  Donatello's 
Marzocco;  Michelangelo's  David;  Bandinelli's 
Hercules  and  Cacus;  and  under  the  loggia,  Cellini's 
Perseus  and  Giambologna's  Rape  of  the  Sabines. 

Judging  from  the  costumes,  the  drawing  may 
be  dated  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Of  particular  interest  are 
Polish  soldiers  in  the  left  foreground  beside  oxen 
drawing  a  shrine.  In  1733,  the  Polish  war  of 
Succession  took  place  and  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  throne  was  Stanislaus  Lesczynski,  who 
had  been  supported  by  Charles  VI,  Holy  Roman 
Emperor.  Wishing  to  compensate  the  Pole  for 
the  loss  of  his  crown,  Charles  VI  persuaded  his 
future  son-in-law,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  to  re- 
nounce his  hereditary  duchy  in  favour  of 
Stanislaus,  and  to  accept  in  return  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany.  In  1737  Francis  I  was  made 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  reigned  until  his 
death  in  1765.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the 
Wadsworth  drawing  represents  the  investiture 
of  Francis  I  and  the  ceremonies  attendant  to  that 
occasion. 
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158-160  BROMPTON  ROAD 

FOUNDED  i860 

LONDON,  S.W.3 


) 


MAY  1956  AMERICAN  EDITION  TWO  DOLLARS 


SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  (1599-1641).  HENRIETTA  MARIA.  CANVAS,  29  X  23  inches  (73-7  X  58.5  cm.). 
COLLECTION:  THE  LATE  MRS.  J.  K.  MURRAY  13ISSET  OF  LESSENDRUM. 
On  exhibition  at,  and  in  the  possession  of,  the  William  Hallsborough  Gallery,  12  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London,  S.lV.i. 

See  also  pages  Vtl^-XV  and  page  190. 


MARSEILLES 
Veuve  Perrin 
Height  10£  ins. 


149  New 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254-5 


rcelain  Co*,  Ltd. 

(Art 

,  London,  WJ. 


s:  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


Represented  in  United  States  0 
J.  J.  Klejman  Gallery,  8  West  56th  Street,  New  York 


Tel.:  Plaza  7  -3379 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 

LTD. 

LONDON,   W.l  NEW  YORK 

144, 145  &  146  NEW  BOND  STREET  S  WEST  FIFTY  SIX  STREET 


One  of  a  pair  of  extremely  fine  Louis  XV  Ormolu  Candelabra,  each  with  a  Blanc-de. 
'  Chine  Figure  of  a  Cock  and  decorated  with  Vincennes  porcelain  flowers. 

14 2  inches  high. 
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By  Al'I'OIN  I  Ml  N  I 

Silversmiths 

ToH.M.QutbN  Elizabi  rn  Thi  QtihFN  Moihik 


By  Appoin  imini 
Silversmiths 
To  H.M  Qi  n  n  [  i  i/\m  ih  |i 


By  Ai'.'din  i  mi  n  i 
Silversmiths 
To  Tm  Late  Qui  in  Mary 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


v 


/5 


I'.iii  ol  Wiiu'  Coolers  nl  fine  quality, 
onclon,  date  1823.     Maker:  William  Batema 
Height:        inches.     Weight:  221  o/s. 


\  r  rENTION   ( >F  <  >VERS1  \S   BUYI  RS 

On  application  we  \\  i  1 1  be  please*  I  to  send  particulars  ol  our  renow  necl  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  l.iliK-  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  ( )ld  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second  hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Vote      telephone  TR  MM  GAR  )C7« 


1 1  ate  of  22  <  )l<l  H0111I  Streel  1 


Cables:  DA  I  I  MARK,  I  (  >NDON 

ill 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN,  and  at  BRAEMAR 

Telephone:  24828  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


ANTIQUES  and  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  interesting  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Tallboy  Secretaire  with 
finely  fitted  interior,  and  fretted  canted  corners. 


A  very  attractive  early  eighteenth  century  Mahogany  Bookcase  with  centre 
division,  and  simple  astragal  doors. 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Aki 

TO  THE  LATE  QoEEN  Mary 


By  Appointmeni 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  Kim:  or  Sweden 


JOHN  MM  It  liS 

iii). 


128    MOUNT    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 

V 


CHRISTIE'S 


announce  a  series  of  sales  of 
ORIENTAL  PORCELAIN  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Wednesday,  April  25 

FINE  18th  CENTURY  CHINESE  JADES  AND  ORIENTAL  IVORIES 

the  property  of 

THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY,  M.C. 

Monday,  April  30 

IMPORTANT  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
FROM  A  WELL-KNOWN  AMERICAN  COLLECTION 

Wednesday,  May  16 

ORIENTAL  CERAMICS,  HARDSTONE  CARVINGS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  ART 

the  property  of 
S.  E.  LUCAS,  ESQ. 

Wednesday.  May  30 
CHOICE  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

the  property  of 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  ROXBURGHE 

Friday,  June  S 

FINE  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

the  property  of 

THE  BARONESS  VAN  ZUYLEN  VAN  NYEVELT 


Illustrated  catalogues  are  available 

CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street.  St.  James's.  London,  S.W.I 

lephone :  Trafalgar  9060  Telegrams  :  christiart,  piccy,  l< 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


I,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Regent  0859,  0861 


Messrs.  (  outts  Co. 
Strand. 


A  Dove,  the  gold  feathers  enamelled  white,  the  base  enamelled  green 
and  set  with  precious  stones.  17th  century. 

Slightly  aitorgctl 


Valuations  lor 
Probate,  Insurance 
a  a  J  Division 


Antique  Jew  els,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 


\  11 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

OF 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF 
FOUR  CENTURIES 

AT  THE 

WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  GALLERY 

12  PICCADILLY  ARCADE 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  \<-)2]  Cables:  Pictorio,  London 


ON  \  II  W    \T  THE  GALLERY 

APRIL  18th  to  JUNE  23rd,  1956 

Weekdays:    10.^0     -    .  Saturdays:   io.jo  12.50 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


12     PICCADILLY    ARCADE     •     LONDON     •  S.W.i 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


12    PICCADILLY    ARCADE    •     LONDON     •  S.W.i 

i 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


AMBROSIUS  BENSON  (d.  1550)  :  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  AS  THE  MAQDALEN.  Panel,  304  X  25  in.  (77-5  X  63-5  cm.) 

Collection:  the  late  Maj.  General  F.  E.  Sothehy  of  Ecton  Hall,  Northampton. 


12     PICCADILLY    ARCADE     •     LONDON     •  S.W.i 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


LOUIS-LEOPOLD  BOILLY  (17M-1845)  :  THE  ARTIST'S  THREE  SONS  PLAV/NQ  AT  SOLDILKS.  Signed. 

Canvas,  261    •   19  in.  (67  >  48  3  cm.) 

Exhibited:  Salon  1804  and  "Exposition  Retrospective"  Paris  1889. 
Literature:  Harrisse  "I..  L.  Boilly"  p. 78. 
Collection:  Madame  Boilly,  Toulouse,  France. 


12    PICCADILLY    ARCADE    •     LONDON     •  S.W.I 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


IEAN-HONORE  FR  ACJONARD  (1732-1806)  :  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST'S  SON,  ALEXANDRE  EVARISTH. 

Canvas,  oval  15 i      1 1  in.  (39-4  ■  29-2  cm.) 

Exhibited :  FraKonard  Exhibition.  Berner  Kunstmuscum,  Junc-Auu.  1954,  No.  13. 
Literature:  Baron  Portalit  "Fragonard"  p.  286;  Mirc-ur  ' ,Dictionnnire  dcs  W-ntes  d'Art"  Vol.  3,  p.  192. 
Collection:  |.  A.  Girrier.  I.  A  Carrier  Snle.  Paris  1846,  lot  93. 


12     PICCADILLY    ARCADE     •     LONDON     •  S.W.i 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


JEAN-BAPTISTE-SIMEON  CHARDIN  (1699-1779)  :  ST/LL  LIFE.  Canvas,  13   ■   16]  in.  (33  x  41 -2  cm.) 

Collection:  M.  dc  Noirmont,  Tours,  France. 


EUGENE  BOUDIN  (1825-1898)  :  PLAQE  DE  TROVV1LLE.  Signed.  Canvas,  6  ■  %  in.  (15 -2  X  24 •  1  cm.) 
Exhibited:  The  T;ire  Gallery,  "The  Pleydell-Bouverie  Collection  ..I  Impressionist  &  Cither  Paintings"  Catal.  No.  7. 
Collection :  The  Hon.  Mrs.  A  E.  Pleydell-Bouverie. 


12     PICCADILLY    ARCADE     •     LONDON     •  S.W.i 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


OF 


FINE  PAINTINGS  OF 
FOUR  CENTURIES 


APRIL  18th  to  JUNE  23rd 


In  addition  to  the  pictures  illustrated  on  the  foregoing  pages,  together  with  the  Van  Dyck  Portrait 
on  the  front  cover,  and  the  set  ol  i  7  paintings  of  Insects  and  Butterflies  In  Jan  van  Kessel  on  page  1  99 
in  the  editorial  section,  there  are  also  on  view 

IMPORTANT  FLOWER  AND 
STILL-LIFE  PAINTINGS 

In 

Balthasar  Van  Der  Ast  Jan  Fyt 

Jan  (Velours)  Brueghel  J.  B.  Monnoyer 

Ambrosius  Brueghel  Jan  Van  Os 

Together  with  paintings  In 

Gerard  David  Giacomo  Guardi 

Gerard  Dou  Caspar  INetscher 

Abel  Grimmer  Jan  Wynants 


.ni(i 


DRAWINGS  BY  IMPORTANT  MASTERS 


12     PICCADILLY     ARCADE     •     LONDON     •  S.W.i 


BY    APPOINTMENT    ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE    WORKS   OF  ART 
TO    H.M.    THE    KING    OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.  1 


Koro  with  cover,  stoneware  in  the  shape 
ol  an  n\\l  covered  with  a  splashed  brown 
glaze. 

Japanese.  From  Shigaraki  in  the  province  <>l 
Omi.  1 8th  century.     Height  6  ins. 


HXHIRITION     O  F     F  1  N  F     J  A  P  A  N  F  S  F     WORK  S     O  F     A  R  T 

APRIL     i  i  t  h    T  O  28th 


LEONARD 
WYBURD 

LTD 

i  A /<■«//», i  «/  lh,  lirilhh  Anliqm  Drains'  Association  Ud.) 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

l/th  and  1 8th  CENTURIES 

english  delftware 
repairs  and  restorations 

A  small  [8th  centur)  W  e  lsh  oak  dresser  and  rack 

181  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Belgrav  ia  3217 
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j  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR  I 

1  AND  EXHIBITION  1 
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©  33 

s>:  33 

33 

1  JUNE  13th— 28th  | 

^  (Except  Sundays)  ® 

d  33 

I  GROSYENOR  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE,  W.I  I 

s>:  '                     7  :<3 

33 

2§  OPEN  1 1.0  A.M.  TO  7.30  P.M.  (OPENING  DAY  FROM  5  P.M.)  33 

33 
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Antique  Dealers'  Association. 
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By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 


Telephone :  Mayfair  4^27  and  6738-9 


Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


A  fine  set  of  four  Hepplewhite  mahogany  armchairs  in  the  French 
taste,  with  carved  cabriole  legs  and  shaped  arms,  circa  1770. 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


©lb  englurt)  anb 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  pair  of  superb  Regency  period 
Candelabra  of  extremely  unusual 
design,  in  perfect  condition. 
Height  I9£  ins. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


(Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station) 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


MANN  &  FLEMING 


(D.  S.  Mann  and  Ronald  Fleming  Ltd.)  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


120b  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770  / 
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XX 


St.  Petersburg 
F.  J.  ALEXEJEFF  [753-1824 

Canvas  19  X  32  inches 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

PAINTINGS      AND      DRAWINGS      OF      ALL      SCHOOLS      AND  SUBJECTS 

BERNARD 

21     RYDER    STREET,    ST.    JAMES'S,     LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 

XXI 


Exhibition   Opening  April  25th 

IMPORTANT  DUTCH  AND 
FLEMISH  MASTERS 


SLATTER  GALLERY 

50  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.i 


TROLLOPES 

ESTABLISHED  177S 

WEST  HALKIN  ST.  S  AV.  i 


SLOANE  4511.    CABLES:  TUTORIZED  KNKiHTN.  LONDON. 


ANTIQl  ES 
I  PHOLSIERY 
CI  R  TAINS 


Bl  ILDINC 

ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
IN  7 ER IOR1  )£C(  )RA  1  ION, 
ETC. 


Rare  Queen  Anne  walnut  kneehole  desk  of 
exceptionally  fine  colour  and  matching 
veneers.  Size:  2ft.  3ms.  wide, 
lft.  6ins.  deep,  by  2ft.  /ins.  high. 
iSth  century  Gilt  Mirror,  size  40ms.  hy 
24ms.  overall.  Antique  Chinese  Gilt  Figure 
converted  to  a  lamp,  tjius.  high. 

TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 


THF  CONNOISSEUR.  May.  I'^f. 


XXII 


in  171 5.  Total  weight  39.75  02s.  Height 
8f  inches  and  7  inches.  Marks  in  very  clear 
state.  Engraved  family  crest. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD.  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.i  Cables:  Culleus,  London 

XXIII 


DUVEEN 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21.  N.Y. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS 


1 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Four  fames  I 
Seal  Top  Spoons 


Pr  o  m  e  n  a  d  e        C  H  E  I  TE  N  H  A  M        Te  I  e  p  hone  2821 
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XXIV 


(Antiques;) 


FINE   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
POTTERY   &  PORCELAIN 


Coloured  illustrations  on  request 


38     SOUTH  STREET 
EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  780.  Cables:  ANTIQUITY 

EASTBOURNE 


^  WHIELDON 


ALT  GLAZE 


cmti    Street  (galleries 


Canvas  Sizes  16  X  12  inches.    Signed  and  dated.     I'.iir  (if  brilliant  examples  of  Hunting  Scenes 


A  FEW  FINE  EXAMPLES  FROM  OUR  EXTENSIVE  C  OLLECTION  OF  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 

9    NEW    BOND    STREET,   LONDON,  W.l 

Hyde  Park  ^282  5  Valuations,  etc. 


onti 


txttt  #allerte£ 


The  Gossips 


H"1  '  Aim*-.;  i£&6a4tA .  dk(J*- 

BY  EUGENE  DE  BLAAS 


Canvas  Size  45  X  36  inches.    Signed  and  dated  T904 


9 


Outside  the  Inn 


BY  E.  C.  WILLIAMS  and  Win.  SHAYER,  Senr. 
Canvas  4f>      30  inches.    Signed  by  both  artists  1853 


9    NEW    BOND    STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Hyde  Park  6282/3  Valuations,  etc. 


PREMSELA 

& 

HAMBURGER 

EST.  1823 

Antique  Silver  and  Jewels 
the  largest  stock  on  the  Continent 

We  arc  especially  interested  in  purchasing 
important 
antique  D UTCH  silver 


120  Rokin,  AMSTERDAM,  Holland 


ALESSANDRO  ORSI 

Antiques 


DOCCIA  PORCELAIN       Cirra  1 70(1        III.  13| 
14  VIA  BAGUTTA,  MILAN  (ITALY) 


A.  Marquet 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOG  N  E 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  o"  request) 


LAING 

TORONTO 
• 

Key  no  Ids 
F antin-Latour 

Seago 
Krieghojj 
Marquet 

T is  sot 

Braque 

Early  Canadian  Drawingi  and 
other  important  paintings. 


Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
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Tessiers 


LTD 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D  ART 


A  SET  OF  TEN  GEORGE  III  oval,  shaped  gadroon  border,  silver  Meat  Dishes  by  Septimus  and 
James  Crespell,  London,  1773.  (Two  16?  inches,  Six  15  inches,  Two  14  inches) 

A  GEORGE  III  oval,  gadroon  border,  silver  Soup  Tureen  by  Mark  Cripps,  London,  1767,  and  a 
Pair  of  George  II  oval,  gadroon  and  leaf  border,  3  leg  Sauceboats  by  Edward  Wakelin,  London,  1749. 


26  New  Bond  Street.  London,  W.l 

^  ,  ^    .   .      ...    ,     ,  „„/,„,  Telephone:  Mayfair  045H 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  H  esdo.  London.  ' 


XXIX 


Y*i<'  ••-•-•'C^l 


lip" 


K  3 


«3i 


8.  Coalport  Dessert  in  pale  turquoise  with  natural  flower  colourings.  Circa  1 790.  Consisting  of  25  pieces. 
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Established  i  866 


BIGGS 

MAIDENHEAD 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Early  eighteenth  century  burr  walnut  kneehole 
dressing  table  with  fitted  top. 

]  ft.  X   i  ft.  9j  ins.  X   2  ft.  6 1  ins.  high. 

Pair  of  eighteenth  century  cut  glass  candlesticks 
with  festoon  drops,  i  i  ins.  high. 


28,  30,  32,  HIGH  STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (i  lines)  225,  yftj,  964 
OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
Fl REPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables   Prattique,  London  Tel.:   Kensington  0783 

★ 

Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 
* 

We  are  always  pleased  to  PURCHASE  OLD 
FIREPLACES  and  FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 
of  all  types. 


Inlaid  green  and  white  Adam  Chimneypiece 
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Early  Georgian  Silver  Cruet.   Hallmark  1727 
Maker  John  Edwards,  St.  Swithin's  Lane 


6,  IMPERIAL  PARADE,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS  S  E.C.4. 

Telephone:  Central  2745 
Reliable  Jewellers  in  the  City  of  London  for  Haifa  Century 

XXXII! 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


E.  BOUDIN 

Teleph 
Mayfai 


'Brittany  Coast',  dated  '74 


SELECTED 
XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l  Dra™ 


Cables  : 

London 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

BY  ORDER  OF  W.  E.  BEHRENS,  ESQ., 

SWINTON  GRANGE,  M ALTON,  YORKS. 

IMPORTANT  FOUR-DAYS  SALE 
Tuesday  1 0th  April  to  Friday  13th  April  inclusive 
of 

I8th-Century  Furniture 
English  and  Continental  Porcelain  and  China 
Georgian  and  Modern  English  Silver 
Sporting  and  other  Oil  Paintings,  Water  Colours 
Prints  and  Engravings 
Girandoles  and  Wall  Sconces  (with  Electric  Candles) 
Carpets  and  Rugs.  Glass 
Sporting  Books  and  Books  on  the  Arts 

The  above  sold  surplus  to  requirements,  owing  to  the  Demolition  of  part 

of  the  House 

Illustrated  Catalogues  (2/6  each)  on  application 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  :  $  i  1  -  2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  5347-8 

VALUATIONS   FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


WORKS  OF  ART 

AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 

can  be  insured  by  the 

SPECIAL  "ALL  RISKS'"  POLICY 

The  Policy  covers  loss  or  damage 
by  Fire,  Burglar\  .  Housebreaking. 
Larceny,  Theft  and  Accidents  of 
every  description. 

INDISPUTABLE    VALUES  — 
When  certified  by   an  approved 
valuer,  the  values  are  accepted  by  the  Company  as 
"indisputable." 


Registered  <>lh<  r 

64  (lorn hi  11,  London,  E.C.3 

II  est  End  Office  : 

7  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall.  London,  S.W.l 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


TELEPHONE    HYDE    PARK   04  4  i  ESTABLISHED  1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY,  LONDON 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


XXXV 


JOHN  HALL 

&  CO.  JEWELLERS  (M/C)  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Jfine  £>lt)  digits* 
Antique  ^ilber 

An  early  George  III  coffee  pot  in  perfect  condition. 
Date  1769.    Weight  27  ozs. 
Makers  Louisa  Courtauld  and  George  Cowles 

Price  upon  application 

56,  KING  STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Telegrams : 
'PEARL  Manchester' 


Telephone : 
Blackfriars  1038 


CHARLES  HOWARD  ANTIQUES  LTD 

159  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Tel.  SLOANE  4914 

For  FINE  PERIOD  FURNITURE  and  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  unusual  Early  18th  century  Walnut  kneehole  Desk  with  crossbanded  top 
and  decorative  inlay.      31  inches  long,  20  inches  deep. 

PRIVATE   AND   TRADE    BUYERS  WELCOME 


( 


^^^^^^   Just  published  ^^^^^^^ 
BRITTEN's 

OLD  CLOCKS 
AND  WATCHES 

and  their  Makers 

Seventh  edition  rewritten,  enlarged  and 
re-illustrated  by  G.  H.  Baillie,  F.B.H.I., 
C.  Clutton,  f.s.a.,  C.  A.  Ilbert,  f.b.h.i. 

Demy  4to  536  pages  183  plates  40  figures  7  gns.  net 

For  more  than  half  a  century  this  has  been  the  standard 
work  on  horological  history.  After  being  issued  in  six 
editions  it  remained  out  of  print  for  twenty  years  and  is 
now  published  in  a  new  edition,  virtually  rewritten  and 
completely  re-illustrated.  It  is  once  again  incomparably 
the  finest  work  on  its  subject;  a  reliable  tool  of  the  trade 
for  dealers,  an  essential  guide  for  those  starting  to  collect, 
and  the  most  authoritative  general  reference  work  for  the 
experienced  col  lector . 

The  list  of  former  makers,  for  which  Britten  is  celebrated, 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  4000  new  names, 
while  the  addresses,  and  othervaluable  information  that 
is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  but  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
the  list,  have  been  retained. 

E.  &  F.  N.  SPON  LTD. 


22,  Henriettn  Street,  London  W.C.2 
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M.  A.  KOEKKOEK  1867 
Canvas  26*  X  392  inches 
(67  X  [ 00  centimetres) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

F.stablishcd  1H711  Members  ol  The  liritisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd, 

43a   Duke   Street,    St.    James's,   and    1/3   Ryder   Street,    London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHltehall  6068/9  Telegrafihu  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDOM 

XXXVII 


((CHARLES  CASIMIR)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142    BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W.3       T^Kensington  7370 


THE  FINES  T 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER  IN 
THE  COUNTRY 


Early  Oak 
Furniture, 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers 
and  Fenders 
always 
in  stock 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW$ 

Flax  man  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 


Queen  Anne  Walnut  Bureau,  only  33  in.  wide,  in  original 
condition  and  mellow  tone.  Depth  18£  in.  Height  36  in.  _ 

W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

24  STONEGATE,  YORK 
Tel.:  3864 

Also  3  Crown  Place,  HARROGATE  Tel.  :  4467 
ESTD.  1829.       OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY.       MEMBERS  B.A.D.A  Ltd. 
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Extensive  Landscape  with  Canal,  Boats  and  Figures 

by 

G.  CIMAROLI  (active  1718-17  - 
Canvas  40  X  50  inches. 

A  Magnificent  Painting  by  this  Rare  Artist 

NEEDHAM'S  ANTIQUES,  inc. 

J.  E.  TRELEAVEN) 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  PAINTINGS  and  WORKS  OF  ART 

143  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N  Y. 

XXXIX 


Chinking,  clinking  pattern  of  gold,  treble  on 
a  basso  red.  Singing  colours  for  the  wan 
north  room  challenging  a  winter  sky.  They 
chime,   they  rhyme,  when   papers  and 
fabrics  are  chosen  together  at  Sanderson. 


BI  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M  THE  QUEEN 
SUPPLIERS  OF  WALLPAPERS 
PAINTS  S  I ABRICS 


SANDERSON 


OF  BERNERS  STREET 


wallpapers  and  fabrics 


Showrooms  :  52-53  Berners  Street,  London,  W.i,  and  at  Leeds.  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Southampton  and  Birmingham 

YOUR  DECORATOR  CAN  SHOW  Vol'  THE  SANDERSON   WALLPAPER   HOOK.    SANDERSON   FABRICS  CAN   BE  SEEN  AT  LEADING  FURNISHERS. 


A  Queen  Anne  Cup  and  Clover  by  Thomas  Farrer  London  1 7 1 3 

I  ieii>ht  ()i  inches. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MAY  fair  6261  &  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


Cables:  CHRISANT  LONDON 


7\ 


CHRISTY'S  0F  KENT  LTD 


Reginald  L.  Harrington 

104  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Tel.:  GROsvenor  5270 


Frank  C.  Thrush 

120  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Tel.:  GRCsvenor  1785 


Extremely  attractive  Sheraton  Mahogany  Sideboard  of  an 
unusually  small  size,  in  untouched  condition.  The  pedestals 
are  fitted  with  three  cupboards  and  a  cellarette  drawer, 
with  one  drawer  in  the  centre  section,  c.  1800. 

Width:  4'  10"  Depth:  i8f"  Pedestal  height:  3'  i\" 


Small  Georgian  Mahogany  Cellarette  with  carved  paw  feet 
and  original  lion's  mask  handle,  c.  1800. 


Elegant  small  Queen  Ann  Wall  Mirror  in  carved  and  gilt 
frame  measuring  only  35  ''  high  by  23"  wide.  c.  1720. 


Pair  Georgian  Crystal  Candlesticks,  8| "  high. 


Antique  Sheffield  Cake  Basket,  c.  1800. 


II  'e  welcome  written  enquiries 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
SILVER  LIGHTING 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 


DUITS 


LT  D  . 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S  .  W  .  i 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 


'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 

him  packee  me ' 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE  PACKING  AND  SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

Overseas  Household  Removals 

Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  World 

Head  Office: 

55  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones:  HOLborn  6623/4  &  HOLborn  4200 

Packing  Warehouse: 
77  AGINCOURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.3 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  I  8b  8 


A  Sheraton  Satinuood  and  Rosewood  Secretaire  Cabinet. 
Width  j  It.  {  in.  Height  7  It.  and  Depth  closed  1  ft.  in. 

You  arc  cordiallj  invited  to  \isit  oar  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 

in  the  world 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  i 

Telephone:  MUSI  UM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


An  exceedingly  attractive 
small  Sheraton  mahogany  sideboard 
with  finely  figured 
serpentine  front. 
Aft.  [in.  wide.  Circa  1778 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  Kensington  5858 
Members  ol  "1 1  ■ « -  IStitish  Antique  Dealers'  Asso<  iation 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  L910  M  \">  fair  1670 

Fitie  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  boldly  carved  and  composed  Chinese  Jade  croup  of  a  reclining  Bullock  mothering 
a  young  Kylin,  of  >oft  white  yellow  and  russet  tone,  the  underside  incised  with  the 

four  character  Seal  Mark  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung,  and  of  that  Period. 
A.D.  1736-1795.  Overall  length.  7  ".  Height,  inclusive  of  Wood  Stand.  5  ".  In  perfect 
-tan-.  Price:  £150.0.0.  (U.S.  $420.) 

We  sh:ili.  as  usual,  be  showing  at  the  1956  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  at  (irosu-nor 
House.  Stand  No.  36. 


CH  ARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A  I  Id.  I 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
Established  1889  Photic:  Welbech  8664 


taut  I'.arK  Miniature  as  ".Self  Portrait'  of  Peter  Oliver. 
Circa  1640.  2  inches  by  I  '.  inches, 
I  roin  the   celebrated    Sotheby   Heirlooms.   Exhibited  South 
Kensington    IKdJ.    B.F.A.C.   1889.    Portrait  Miniature-  p.6l 
\ i >   7  ami  plate  \  III 
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The  illustration  shows  part  of  a  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  i  8th  Centur\  jewellery  displayed  at  "1 12". 
A  visit  of  inspection  would  he  appreciated. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

(  rown  jew  ellers 

former!)  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  SIR  I  IT     LONDON  •  W.i     TELEPHONE    REGENT  \oi\ 


XLV 


From  a  carefully  chosen 

collection  of  English  antiques  - 
an  important  early  lSth  Century  walnut 

secretaire  cabinet  with  gesso  mouldings 
4'  x  2'  x  8' 


L 


□ 


GiX 


The  General  Trading  Go.  (May fair)  Ltd., 
1-5  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane  {Piccadilly  end)  IV 1.  Grosvenor 
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(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

70    SOUTH    AUDLEY  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 
(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).    Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


S  lb 2 


A  SAMARKAND  RUG  on  yellow  field,  surrounded  by 
Key  pattern  and  Floral  border,  on  Mauve  ground.  In 
excellent  condition.  SIZF.:  7  ft.  3  ins.  X  4  ft.  1  1  ins. 

FINE  TAPESTRIES  SAVONNERIE 
and 

AUBUSSON  CARPETS  NEEDLEWORK 
and 

BROCADES  ENGLISH 
and 

FRENCH  FURNITURE 
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1, 


We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  during  tlii- 
period  we  have  acquired  a  vasl  collection  of  Antique  \\  orks  of  \.rt. 
Amongst  our  stock  w  c  have  a  line  selection  of  old  Knglisli  furniture 
and  specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our 
collection  ol  decorative  iron  work  and  warden  ornaments  is  widt  h 


w 


I  .  <:  it  o  w  t  ii  \:  m  &  son 

(T.   CROWTHER   &    SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH   END   ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7        Cable  Address    ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

Please  Note     We  close  on  Saturdays  at  /  p.m. 

Also  ai 

96    BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone    KEN  7388 


Harold  nic olson  (Observer):  'For  forty  years,  both  in 

Bristol  and  in  Bath,  he  pursued  his  delicate  trade,  facing 

slumps  and  booms  with  cautious  equanimity,  making  few 

mistakesand  several  lucky  purchases,  and  loving  his  calling 

with  a  zest  that  animates  every  page  of  his  book  ...  He 

possesses  a  natural  gift  fornarrative."  ,  ,  .  •  ,r, 

&  5th  impression,  15 1  - 

MICHAEL  JOSEPH 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET      -      PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 


For  over  i  80  1  ears  tie  have  undertaken 
Restoration-,    and   Preservations    of  the 
\ntique  and  l  ine  Art. 

Restorers  to  the  leading  Museums 
BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  ■  ENAMELS 
IVOKUS  ■  ]AI)HS  •  MAKIII  IS 
rORTOISESHELL  ■  MOTHER-OF-PI  \KI 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOI  tl  •  lllllll 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITUR1   ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  r  770 

2  j  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
I  (  )NDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  I2d,s 


\j^\f^\rsy\f\y\Ts^j\y\rs^\j^^^ 

Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.I 
MAYfair  6622 

\j\s\rss\fss\rssS\r*s*\j^s\f^^ 
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KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 


Will  Sell  bv  Auction 


IN  THE  HANOVER  SQUARE  GALLERIES 

In  Three  Portions 

SP  0  RTING^PICTU  RES 

removed  from  "  The  Durdans,"  Epsom 

By  Direction  of  the  Administrator  of  the  If  ill 
of  Lady  S\hil  lirant  deceased 

ON  APRIL  25th,  MAY  30th  &  JUNE  27th 

On  View  for  two  days  preceding  each  Sale 
Catalogues  available  two  weeks  before  each  Sale  (Price  $tl.) 


20,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W.I. 


Tel.  MAYfair  3771 


FOR  SALE 

\  line  run  fere  lire  tahlc  in  rirhh  (inured  in  alloxans  w  it  h  deeply  cars  ed  and 
foliaged  horders.  supported  on  a  classic  plinth  with  massive  centre  pillar 
having  four  radiations  terminating  in  winged  chiinaeras  carved  with  ad- 
mirahle  skill  from  solid  hlocks.  'I  ft.  diam.  Box  No.  "(Ill) 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrarcl  5660  (20  lines)    +    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station  :  Tottenham  Court  Road 


Of  yout  pachAhCj  plMmfi  loom  laiqe 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
know  ledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  A  SC  OTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :   City  6i74 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the     ivorld.     Storage     facilities  at 
London,   Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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A  CONNOISSEUR  PLATE 


By  kind  permission  of  Harry  Ferguson  Esq.,  The  Connoisseur 
is  privileged  to  publish  a  full  colour  reproduction  of 
Constable's  Whitehall  Stairs,  the  Opening  of  Waterloo 
Bridge. 

This  painting  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Constable's  works,  and  a  recent  issue  of  The  Connoisseur 
devoted  eight  pages  to  an  exhaustive  discussion,  by  Denys 


Sutton,  of  this  painting.  To  quote  Mr.  Sutton,  'This  un- 
usual picture  ....  is  one  more  instance  of  Constable's 
influential  position  and  his  revolutionary  role'. 

As  far  as  is  known,  this  painting  has  never  been  repro- 
duced before,  and  the  present  edition  is  strictly  limited. 
It  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  art  lovers  throughout 
the  world. 


Tlie  ;>/.«<■  is  printed  in  full  colour  collotype,  the  picture  area 
being  14I"  x  24"  on  Hollingivorth  rag  paper  20"  x  jo". 


Orders  J 'or  this  plate  should  be  placed  with  the  Belgrade  Library  at  the  address  shown  below, 
price  Si 2-  00  including  postage  etc. 


THE    BELGRAVI     LIBRARY,    22    ARMOURY    WAY.    LONDON,    S  .  W .  1  8,  ENGLAND 

xr.ix 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 

....  .       ~9:  ■-     ,.-       -  ---  ,-.   


CEZANNE 

Still  I  ito  w  itli  I  emons 
Oil  18x21  ins. 
Painted  1  869 


CEZANNE 


TO 


PICASSO 

CEUVRES  DE  JEUNESSE 

EXHIBITION 

April  17th  —  May  16th 


l'ICASS(  ) 
( )ld  Beggar  with  Child 
Pastel  1  {  '  x  10  ins.     Painted  1903 


■f- 


Established  1879 


G.  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Driller-'  \ssociation  Ltd. 


(  From  South   ludley  Street) 


24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MAY  fair  3884  and  3885 


\n  unusuall)  -mall  \\  illiatn  Kent  Mahogan)  Side  Table 
>uperbl)  carved  with  antique  black  and  gold  marble  top. 
Size  3ft.  8in.  wide,  2ft.  deep. 


PICTURES       •       OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE       •       WORKS  OF  ART 

LI 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  182.1 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES : 
MAYFAIR  2608  9  o 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
CREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


■  sis: 

m 


A  fine  Sheraton  Sideboard,  with  serpentine  front,  restrained 
stringing  and  inlay  on  front  and  sides.  Circa  1780.  Length  6  ft. 
Depth  at  deepest  part  2  ft.  3  111. 

A  pair  of  fine  quality  Adam  2-light  C  andelabra.  Circa  1780. 
Overall  Height  2  ft.  2  in. 

An  elegant  oval  Mirror  Frame  of  the  Adam  period.  Circa  17K0 
Overall  Height  4  ft.  8  in.  X  1  ft.  8  111. 


A    N    T    I    Q    U   E  S 

F  V  R  N  I  TV  R  E 

V  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  R  Y 

c  r  R   T  A  I  X  s 

C    A    R    P    E    T  S 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  TIO  N  S 
H  E  A  T  I  N  G 
V A  L  U  A  T  I  ()  N  S 


CASA  d'ARTE 

PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  MASTERS,  FINE  ANTIQUE 
JEWELLERY,  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

24  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE,  MILAN  (ITALY) 
Telephone  :  794-818 


ARTE  X 


CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FURNITURE  AND  ANTIQUE  SILVER 

26     VIA     SPIGA,     MILAN  (ITALY) 

Telephone  :  702-357 


WILLIAMS  &  SON 

2,  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

WISH  TO  PURCHASE 
19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS 
Telephone:  Hyde  Park  575/ 


Antiques  for  Export  Only.  We  specialize  in  Period  and  Victorian 
Furniture  and  Effects.  Photographs  and  price-lists  on  request.  All 
markets  supplied.  W.  R.  Harvey  &  Go.  Ltd.,  36  Perth  Avenue,  London, 
N.W.9. 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  OR.. 
Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.I. 

Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence.  R.I..  U.S.A. 

Luigi  Kasimir  etchings  indiv  idual  w  ishes  to  pun  base  a  complete 
portfolio  called  "W  ar  In  The  Dolomites  W  orld  W  ar  1  1 9 1 6" ;  ib- 
plates;  dedicated  to  Emperor  Franz  Joseph.  Box  No.  701 1. 

For  Sale  l>\  Belgian  private  collector.  Maximilian  complete  armour, 
(  irca  1 ")")().  Wheel-lock  title  inlaid  with  engraved  stag's  horn  and  mother 
of  pearl,  circa  1570.  Crossbow  inlaid  and  engraved  coal  of  arms,  circa 
1550.  Beautiful  powder-flask;  pistols,  etc.  Museum  pieces  sold  with  full 
guarantee.  Photos  available.  Reasonable  prices  for  quick  sale.  Bos 
No.  7012. 

Dealer  in  fine  Antique  Silver,  specializing  in  unusual  pieces,  would 
welcome  inquiries  from  Private  Collectors  and  persons  able  to  bring  him 
into  contact  with  such  Collectors.  Box  No.  7013. 

In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selec  ted  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 4 
Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the-  Mansion  House). 

The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armour)  Way,  London  S.W.18.  will  be 
pleased  to  bu\   a  limited  number  of  copies,  in  good  condition,  ol  the 
Februar)  1956  issue  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  (the  Art  of  Portugal 
at  bs.  od.  per  copy  1  United  Kingdom  only). 

Register  advertisements  ore  S2.00  /or  15  words  {minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
HAS  I  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.T.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  he  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  ol  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
salt  i  effected. 
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HOLM 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS*  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


ANTIQUE  SILVER   BY  PAUL  STORR 

A  PAIR  OF  FINE  SILVER  JUGS,  S  TANDS  AND  I  AMI'S 
From  the  collection  of  His  (Jr.uv  the  7th  Dukc  of  Newcastle 
Height  overall  11"  London  hall-mark  1K06 


Guide  Co 
Marks  of  Origin  on 
British  and 
Irish  Silver  Plate 

Mid  16'*Ccnrury 
to 

the  Y»ai  lOM 

Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makers'  Marks 

1711  I860 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


I  RADE  ENQUIRII  S 
INVITED 


H  ( >  L  M  E  S 
H.D  BOND  STBPFI 


A  IK  )( )K  ( )N  1 IAI  L-MARKS 
7s.  ui.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD.,  29  OLD  BOND  STREET  LONDON.  W.I 

(Our  Only  Address)  Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  I  396 

i  in 


LONDON 

43   Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

FUSE  ANTIQUE  SILVER 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


Pair  Fine  (Jeorge  III  Silver-gilt  Wine  Buckets.     Dale  IKI6:     Maker  Robert  Garrard.     Height  8' 


•:!> 

4 


MAPLE 


Mahogany  Serpentine  Chest 

with  boxwood  banding  and  unusual 

eanted  front  comers. 

Si:e:  3 '  10"  long— 2'  11"  high— 2'  I  "  deep 


■v.- 
-;;> 


* 


* 
* 

* 

MAPLE    S    CO.    LTD.,    TOTTENHAM    COURT     ROAD.     LONDON,    W.  i 

* 

M  173 
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LIV 


LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 

THE  CLOCK  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  BY  CARL  FABERGE  FOR 
USE  ABOARD  THE  ROYAL  YACHT 


Clock  id  n.d  gold  .uul  SiIhti.hi  jade  decorated  with  translucent  pink  enamel  panels  painted 
with  dark  violet  tree  motifs.  The  dial  is  set  within  an  opaque  white  enamelled  bezel 
mounted  w  ith  rose  diamond  ties  111  the  form  of  a  life-belt.  Bearing  the  initials  of  Fabcrge's 
chief  workmaster  Michael  Pcrchin.  Height:  si"- 

Illustrated  as  plate  50  in  "I  he  Art  of  Carl  Fabcrge"  by  A.  Kenneth  Snowman  (Faber  and  Fabcr). 

LV 


Unique  set  of 6  Divided  Salts.     12  Spoons.    Geo.  Ill  1807  byJOHX  EAMES 
Set  of  8  Boat  shape  Salts.    Geo.  Ill    6  by  Wm.  ELEY  Date  1796, 
2  l>\  H.  CHAWNER  1794.     These  can  he  separated,  either  h  or  2. 


PHONE  : 
MANSION  HOUSE  2  1  60 


153 


CAULKS  :   I  AN  I  >  AW  ATA 
FEN,  LONDON 


QUINNEYS  Ltd 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 

CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


( lable  Address: 
Ncedinc,'  ( 'hester 


Very  Elegant  18th-century  Mahogany  Eablt 
Si/e  284"  X  19".     Height  28" 
Fine  Figured  Veneers  and  colour 
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6  miles  Iron i  Paris 

ENGHIE1V  les-BAINS 

the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Paris 

THE  FAMOUS  CASINO 

beside  the  lake 

THEATRE 
RESTAURANT  DE  LA  PERGOLA 
GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

20  minutes  from  the  Place  de  I'Ope'ra  are  to  be  found 
all  the  facilities  and  attractions  of  a  provincial  spa 

TELEPHONE:  964.08.60  (5  LINES) 

Open  from  1st  April  to  31st  December 


A  Charles  II  Cabinet,  lacquered  black  and  gold,  the  stand  ami  cresting  in  silver. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

ML  Adams* Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.8 

Telephone  :  Western  4623 

ux 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET.  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.    .     Welbeck  8934 


OSBORNE 

117  GOWER  STREET  LONDON  •  W.C.I 
GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Original  designs  and  replicas  faithfully  copied 
REPAIRS    •    RENOVATIONS    ■  VALUATIONS 


C.  &  D.  O'llONOGHITE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 

12   Victoria   Parade.   TOICQI  AI.  Devon 

Telephone  ;  3567 


P.  H.  441 1,1,1  WHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

CHERTSF.Y  STREET  '  LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


A.  MAY. MAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE    DEALERS,  JEWELIFRS  \  I  U  E  R  S 

SILVER,   CHINA,   GLASS   AND   BR  A-BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELIJ  \HAM 


OPPOSITE  QUEEN'S  HOIII 


I  El  I  PHONE  5049 


Z\)t  ©lb  iiletalcraft  g>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIM1R,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


A  pair  of  very  important  17th  century  Pewter  Candlesticks. 
Height  1\  inches.  Diameter  of  base  5  inches. 

Large  stock  of  Firegrates.  Fenders,  Implements.  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone   KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 


II  1  DTIR 


FOR  SALE  PRIVATELY 


1 


I 
J 


Exquisitely  carved  pure  while  Marble  Chimney  Pieee 

The  Marble  was  quarried  in  the  Mlchaelangelo  Quarry 
and  the  ( 'hlmney  Ptet  e  exhibited  in  the  Milan  Exhibition 

li  is  I  %  i  u    fixed  in  Norili  Wales,  where  ii  <;ni  l><-  inspected 
by  appointment  with  the  Vgents 

20  HANOVER   SQUARE,  W.l 

(May fair  3771) 
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FINE  ANTIQUE  IRISH  SILVER 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 

Tel  :  Dublin  73865 


SILVER  BOWL  MADE  IN  DUBLIN,  1787 

.  VieM  >'/rr/ /y     /ft   yo///  ■  i  '//r  f  <■>.)/?//■•.  ■  ^(foejeacA 

/'  /At         SffS////'f///r  /  f/fyA/         '/      f    /.),  f/,  / 

Jt'fA/t/  ryS       /At-        //^,  /  A  ,/  .    J/////. j    ,yS        /ss/O  r,  rr 
•'//      /,',/>„/,     ' /„y    f/e  ///>,/  ///./// 

Purchased  from 

LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  CRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  have  (In-  largest  collection  in  Inland  of  Antique  Silver,  Jewellery,  old  China,  and  Waterford  (ilass 


JL    ^LlSTORY    TODAY  is 

concerned  with  every  form  of 
human  activity  not  only  with 
politics  and  economics,  the 
development  of  commerce 
and  the  growth  of  science,  but 
with  philosophy,  literature  and 
the  evolution  of  the  plastic  arts. 
During  1955,  for  example,  it 
published  two  full-length  essays 
on  the  English  Portrait  by  Mr. 
David  Piper  and  the  French 
Portrait  by  Mrs.  Linda  Murray, 
showing  the  relationship 
between  painters  and  their 
social  background.  Among  other 
articles  lately  published  is  a 
description  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Hardy  of  the  controversial  reliefs 
in  Chichester  Cathedral,  on 
which  recent  discoveries  seem  to 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  May,  1956 


detail  from  The  Raising  of  Lazarus:  Chichester  cathedral 

Photograph  by  courtesy  of  The  Warburg  Institute 


throw  an  entirely  new  light.  This  history   today,  the  monthly 

essay    like  all  contributions  to  historical  magazine,  is  the  only 

the  magazine    is  beautifully  publication  of  its  kind  in  Great 

illustrated.  Britain  or  the  United  States. 


History  today 

APRIL  ISSUE  NOW  ON  SALE 

From  booksellers  and  newsagents  everywhere,  price  2  '6,  or  by 
subscription  34s.  6d./$6.00  per  annum,  from  The  Publisher,  History 
Today,  72  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.2,  England. 

L.XII 


Fine  Hepplewhite  Er^akfront  Secretaire  Bookcase  6  ft.  10  ins.  wide 
SEVERAL  OTHER  BOOKCASES  IN  STOCK 

K.  F.  LOCK 

Memoer  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 
SPECIALISTS  IN  BOOKCASES 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 

n 


THE  SIGN  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


Founded  in  the  year  191 8  to  further  the 
interests    of    those    who    buy    and  sell 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members 
of  the  Associatioti  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary 


Bank  Buildings,  16  St.  fames' s  Street,  London,  S.W.  1 

t'ULEPHOSI.  1177/ "i '7:77 ALL  4943  CABLES    :    BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD. 

SPECIALISTS  IN    FINE   CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS   OF  ART 


Very  fine  carved  Grey-green  Jade  Incense  Burner,  standing  on  four  legs,  thecover  Very  fine  carved  Pale-green   Jade   Figure  of  a  reclining 

finely  pierced  and  surmounted  with  a  coiled  Dragon.  Early  Chien-lung  period.  Unicorn.  Early  Chien-lung  period.  1737-1795  A.D.  Height 

1736-1795  A.D.  Height  on  wood  stand  6|  in.  width  4|  in.  on  wood  stand  6!,  in.  length  6^  in. 

38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON.  WHITEHALL  1173 


I  \Y 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST.  1772 


Ancient  Egyptian  bronze  plaque  in  high  relief  of  an  offerer  with  a  gazelle 
New  Kingdom.  Height,  5!  inches. 

5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables:  Sl'INK.  LONDON 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


ijniiin 


'Harlequin  and  Columbine.'  No  mark.  H.  8J|  in.,  W.  5^  in.  Ansbach,  c.  1762.  Attributed  to  Johann  Friedrich 
Kaendler.  Formerly  in  the  Fritz  Buckardt  Collection,  Berlin.  Plate  124  in  the  first  of  the  important  Irwin 
Untermyer  Collection  catalogues,  with  text  by  Yvonne  Hackenbroch,  to  be  published  by  Thames  and  Hudson, 

London,  next  month:  ,£8.  8s.  net. 


FROM  THE  COLLECTION   OF  JUDGE  IRWIN  UNTERMYER 

Meissen  Porcelain 

and  copies  of 

the  Eighteenth  Century 


'I  am  on  the  contrary  persuaded,  that  by  imitation  only  the  variety,  and  even 
originality  of  invention  is  produced.' 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds:  Discourses. 

MEISSEN  porcelain  models  were  frequently  copied  at 
other  factories  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Thereby 
tribute  was  paid  by  contemporaries  to  the  first  European  porce- 
lain factory,  and  to  its  master  modellers,  who  gave  form  and  in- 
spiration to  their  craft.  Although,  at  times,  the  character  of  the 
originals  was  modified,  due  to  differences  of  local  styles  or  inter- 
pretation, nevertheless  the  creative  impulse  of  the  original  con- 
ception, is  usually  perceptible.  Some  Meissen  models  and  their 
eighteenth-century  copies,  assembled  in  the  collection  of  Judge 
Irwin  Untermyer  at  New  York,  form  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration here. 

Most  of  the  Meissen  originals  copied  elsewhere  are  attributed 
to  J.  J.  Kacndler,  Master  Modeller  after  1733.  Kaendler  blended 
permanently  the  medium  of  sculpture  with  that  of  painting,  and, 
in  so  doing,  enhanced  the  power  of  pure  form  with  the  charm  of 
colour.  Like  Pisanello,  who  within  a  short  span  of  time  created 
the  Renaissance  medal,  unsurpassed  in  its  pristine  freshness,  so 
also  Kaendler,  three  hundred  years  later,  created  models  in 
Meissen  porcelain  of  an  exuberance  and  vitality  rarely  equalled 
and  never  excelled.  After  that  initial  period  at  Meissen,  where 
copying  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  was  the  rule,  he  balanced 
the  foreign  with  the  domestic  and  gave  direction  to  this  new 
form  of  art  in  Europe.  Chinese  divinities,  in  stiff  brocaded  gowns, 
were  replaced  by  Italian  Comedy  characters  with  their  capti- 
vating directness  and  complete  freedom  from  formalities. 
Pastoral  and  other  gallant  subjects,  enacted  on  and  off  the  stage, 
became  favourite  themes,  particularly  those  conceived  in  the 
style  of  Antoine  Watteau.  At  that  time  Jean  Charles  Eluct 
was  appointed  factory  agent  at  Paris  to  supply  the  Meissen 
management  with  current  engravings  to  serve  as  sources 
of  design. 

Thus  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  to  find  among  Kaendler's 
models,  mentioned  in  the  factory  records  of  1738,  the  figure 
C  Indifferent  (No.  1),  modelled  after  an  engraving  by  Scotin 
(No.  2)  published  in  1729,  taken  from  the  painting  by  Watteau. 

Antoine  Watteau,  the  painter,  delights  in  stressing  the  graceful, 
elegant  countenance  of  the  figure  of  a  male  dancer  who  performs 
in  a  garden  or  park  landscape.  Kaendler,  the  sculptor,  prompted 
by  technical  considerations,  raised  his  figure  to  a  flower-encrusted 
base,  complete  with  tree-trunk  support,  devised  to  prevent 
collapse  or  distortion  in  the  kiln.  Of  less  attenuated  proportions 
than  the  French  prototype,  the  Kaendler  figure  would  seem  to 
be  of  more  Germanic  extraction.  I  lis  jacket  is  patterned  with 
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floral  decoration,  familiar  to  us  from  other  Meissen  productions, 
while  Watteau's  figure  appears  in  plain  satins  and  silks. 

Kacndler  modelled  other  Watteau  figures  of  the  Italian 
Comedy,  but  L' Indifferent  appears  to  be  the  only  one  also  repro- 
duced in  Vienna  (No.  3)  at  the  private  porcelain  factory  of 
Claudius  Innoccntius  Du  Paquier.  Since  the  Vienna  figure  is 
more  closelv  related  to  the  Meissen  original  than  to  the  French 
engraving,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  was  copied  from 
Kaendler's  figure  of  1738,  before  the  year  1744,  when  Du  Paquier 
was  forced  to  close  his  factory  due  to  financial  difficulties. 
Characteristic  of  Du  Paquier's  statuette  is  the  pale,  peasant  face 
with  dark  pupils  beneath  arched  brows,  which  lend  the  eyes  an 
almost  frightened  look,  as  if  the  dancer  felt  ill  at  ease  in  his  elegant 
French  costume.  Perhaps,  one  is  tempted  to  think,  he  exchanged 
the  silks  in  which  the  Watteau  figure  is  clad  tor  domestic  flower- 
printed  cotton,  of  which  one  is  reminded  by  the  pattern  of  his 
trousers.  It  is  this  contrast  of  two  concepts  of  life — the  fashion- 
able, with  its  inherent  instabilities,  and  the  rustic,  with  its  affinity 
to  nature — which  assures  the  intense  charm  of  Du  Paquier's  rare 
figures. 

Among  Kaendler's  proudest  achievements  is  the  creation  of  the 
crinoline  figure,  in  which  he  gave  perfect  expression  to  the  spirit 
of  a  gallant  age.  These  elegantly  posed  ladies  appear  as  the  very 
epitome  of  womanhood,  emanating  dignity  tempered  by 
whimsical  humour.  It  was  between  April  and  June  of  1737  that 
Kaendler  modelled  the  group  of  a  lady  seated  beside  a  coffee- 
table,  raising  a  cup  of  chocolate  in  one  hand,  while  holding  .1  fan 
in  the  other  (No.  4).  A  blackamoor,  dressed  in  all  his  finery, 
including  a  plumed  turban,  stands  at  her  side  to  assist.  An  air  of 
informality  prevails,  with  the  suggestion  of  tender  expectation 
of  the  cavalier  who  in  similar  groups  is  frequently  shown  kissing 
the  lady's  hand.  The  composition  is  inspired  by  an  engraving  of 
Laurent  Cars  after  Francois  Boucher,  illustrating  a  scene  of 
Moliere's  comedy,  Le  Sicilien  on  V Amour  Peintre. 

Another  version  of  this  group  exists  in  Du  Paquier  porcelain 
(No.  5).  The  change  of  spirit  is  obvious.  Now  the  crinoline  lady 
has  become  a  matron,  seated  stiffly  upon  a  chair,  as  if  facing 
official  guests  in  whose  honour  she  has  dressed  in  formal  attire 
and  rouged  her  pale  face.  The  blackamoor  no  longer  appears  as  a 
likely  carrier  of 'billets  doux',  but  as  a  competent  member  of  her 
household  staff.  The  dignity  of  the  Du  Paquier  figure  is,  more- 
over, emphasized  by  the  voluminous  crinoline  and  the  swirling 
baroque  folds  of  her  cloak,  cascading  upon  the  flower-encrusted 
base. Whereas  Kaendler  had  used  crinolines  particularly  to  stress 
the  slender  waistlines  of  his  ladies,  or  to  capture  the  swing  and 
rhythm  of  dance,  Du  Paquier  aspired  to  more  static  qualities, 
anchoring  his  figure  solidly  to  the  ground. 
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i.  'L'Indifferent,'  aj.  J.  Kaendler  figure  mentioned  in  the  Meissen  factory  records  of  1738,  and  modelled  after  an  engraving  (No.  2)  by  Scotin,  published 
in  1729,  taken  from  a  painting  by  Watteau.  3.  Du  Paquier  figure,  from  a  Meissen  model  of  'Beltrame'  from  the  Italian  Comedy,  c.  1740.  Photograph 
H.  E.  Backer,  London. 


Conceived  in  quite  a  different  mood  is  the  seated  figure  of  a 
Harlequin  (No.  6),  modelled  by  Kaendler  at  Meissen  in  January 
of  1740.  Harlequin  is  draining  a  passglass,  while  holding  under 
his  arm  what  are  in  fact  bagpipes,  but  shaped  as  an  inflated  black 
and  white  goat.  His  costume  includes  a  jacket  patterned  with 
playing  cards,  and  a  grey  tricorne.  Kaendler  delights  in  the  por- 
trayal of  these  unconventional  Italian  Comedy  characters,  pur- 
suing their  pastimes  with  vigour  and  exuberance.  Yet.  in  spite 
of  an  almost  inexhaustible  variety  of  types,  their  basic  unity  is 
never  disturbed,  and  their  joyful  humour  is  unfailingly  balanced 
by  an  innate  sense  of  decorum. 

This  figure  of  Harlequin  with  bagpipes  was  copied  in  Hoechst 
(No.  7)  at  the  porcelain  factory  founded  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Elector  of  Mainz  in  1750.  The  Hoechst  figure  is  slightly 
larger  in  size,  a  not  infrequent  occurrence,  when  copies  are  taken 
from  an  original  model,  thus  allowing  room  for  minor  changes. 
However,  this  particular  Hoechst  Harlequin,  from  the  hands  of 
an  anonymous  modeller  of  about  175  5,  shows  few  such  changes. 
A  beret  is  substituted  for  the  tricorne,  and  the  playing-card 
pattern  of  the  jacket,  so  popular  at  Meissen  until  the  middle  of 
the  century,  is  replaced  by  conventional  decoration.  The  Meissen 
original  and  its  copy  differ  in  minor  details  only,  while  sharing 
the  same  vitality,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  period. 

There  is  also  a  Meissen  Italian  Comedy  group  in  the  Unter- 
myer  Collection  (No.  S),  representing  Scaranwnche  and  Columbine 
with  a  birdcage.  Modelled  by  Kaendler  circa  1741,  this  group  was 
copied  in  the  factory  which  W.  K.  Wegely  directed  at  Berlin 
(No.  9),  between  175 1  and  1757.  No  other  ceramic  enterprise 
competed  with  greater  determination  with  Meissen  than  did 
Berlin,  encouraged  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  reasons  of  dynastic 
and  cultural  prestige.  Assisted  by  workmen  from  Meissen  and 
Hoechst,  Wegely  produced  useful  wares  and  a  few  figures, 
usually  marked  with  a  'W'  in  underglaze  blue. 

Faithful  copying  did  not  prevent  Wegely  from  introducing 
a  new  spirit.  Kaendler' s  slender,  gracefully  poised  Scaramouche 
and  Columbine  lost  their  sophistication  at  Berlin.  Instead  they 
display  the  uninhibited  simplicity  of  youth,  almost  <  nntradictory 


to  the  studied  pose  of  the  Meissen  group.  Whereas  the  original 
figures  were  conceived  as  professional  actors,  their  younger 
Berlin  cousins  are  amateurs,  ascending  the  stage  for  an  occasional 
performance. 

Kaendler  invoked  the  typical  rather  than  the  individual,  and 
rarely  do  his  groups  record  particular  incidents.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions,  including  an  Italian  Comedy  group 
of  1741,  known  as  the  Hahnrei  group  (No.  10).  A  couple,  dressed 
as  Beltrame  and  Columbine,  are  shown  balancing  a  birdcage 
between  them.  The  girl  places  cock's  feathers  in  her  companion's 
cap  (the  deceived  husband?)  while  he  holds  a  titmouse  in  his 
raised  hand.  The  factory  records  of  1741  describe  this  group 
extensively,  adding  that  it  was  modelled  as  a  satire  upon  the 
Kurfuerstlich-Saechsischen  Oberlandbaumeister  Knoefel.  No  further 
explanation  is  offered,  and  thus  the  satirical  implication  remains 
discreetly  veiled. 

The  vigour  and  mocking  gaiety  of  this  group  appealed  to 
Kaendler's  cousin  Johann  Fricdrich  Kaendler,  director  of  the 
Ansbach  factory  after  1762,  who  created  a  larger  version  of  the 
same  group  (No.  1  i).  Over  twenty  years  separate  the  original 
from  the  copy,  and  changes  of  fashion  during  the  intervening 
years  are  evident  in  minor  details.  Columbine's  bonnet  replaces 
the  tricorne,  and  the  small  pug  dog,  once  tucked  in  her  apron, 
is  now  omitted,  perhaps  because  the  group  was  no  longer  in- 
tended to  represent  the  undisclosed  original  joke  or,  more  likely, 
because  the  fashion  for  pug  dogs  was  on  the  wane.  The  youth 
now  wears  .1  jacket  patterned  with  playing  cards  and  coloured 
patchwork,  which  establishes  him  as  Harlequin,  replacing  the 
uncertain  identity  of  the  original  character.  Both  figures  have  the 
narrow  eyes  and  pointed  noses  typical  of  Ansbach.  They  abound 
111  the  energy  of  arrested  motion,  dispersing  the  more  concen- 
trated strength  of  the  Meissen  original  without  sacrificing  its 
force.  This  shifting  of  emphasis  did  not  in  the  least  impair  the 
inherent  artistic  qualities:  each  version  complements  the  other  as 
a  variation  upon  the  theme. 

The  fame  of  Meissen  porcelain  passed  far  beyond  national 
boundaries.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  newly  founded 
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English  soft-paste  factories  at  Chelsea  and  at  Bow  were  con- 
stantly searching  for  popular  Meissen  models  as  sources  of  in- 
spiration. Where  as  the  earliest  Meissen  creations  were  frequently 
derived  from  Chinese  models,  the  English  creations  depended  to 
a  greater  extent  upon  Meissen  inventions,  or  upon  Meissen  inter- 
pretations of  Oriental  prototypes. 

Among  the  earliest  Kacndler  figures,  copied  at  Bow,  are  the 
crinoline  lady  with  a  fan,  to  whom  a  gentleman  in  dressing- 
gown  is  throwing  a  kiss  (No.  i  i).  Kacndler  modelled  these  figures 
at  the  end  of  1736,  inspired  by  an  engraving  by  Filloeul  Le  Baiser 
Rendu,  after  a  painting  by  |.  B.  Pater.  The  spell  which  the  lady 
casts  upon  her  lover,  and  her  inclination  to  yield  to  his  entreaties, 
are  exquisitely  expressed  in  the  complementary  movements 
which  joins  these  individual  figures  into  a  group.  The  lady's 
crinoline  lends  itself  not  only  as  background  for  splendid  floral 
decoration,  but  serves  also  as  base.  The  figure  of  the  cavalier  is 
likewise  steadied  by  additional  support  provided  by  the  trailing 
folds  of  his  dressing  gown.  Such  free-standing  models,  without 
base,  are  characteristic  of  Kacndler's  early  work,  and  do  not 
recur  in  later  years. 

An  English  version,  made  at  Bow  about  1760  (No.  12),  raises 
each  figure  upon  a  scrolled  base  of  openwork  rocailles,  height- 
ened with  gold.  Isolated  upon  these  platforms,  the  former 
intimacy,  indicated  by  the  cavalier's  unconventional  costume 
and  the  lady's  delicate  responsiveness,  has  been  converted  to  a 
more  formal  presentation.  Thereby  each  figure  gains  a  measure 
of  independence.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  composed 
attitude  of  the  lady,  dressed  in  a  flounced  and  bow-ribboned  hat 
of  latest  fashion,  as  she  barely  acknowledges  the  attentions  of  her 
companions.  Thus  the  formalism  of  insular  society  asserted  itself. 

At  Chelsea,  the  endeavour  to  copy  Meissen  models  was  more 
smgle-mindedly  pursued  than  anywhere  outside  Germany. 
Entire  services  and  table-decorations  had  been  imported  and,  as 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  in  1753,  'jellies,  biscuits,  sugar  plums  and 
creams  have  long  given  way  to  harlequins,  gondoliers,  Turks, 
Chinese  and  shepherdesses  of  Saxon  china.'  f  ashion  created  a 
rapidly  expanding,  domestic  market  for  similar  dinner  ware  and 
decorations  which  the  Chcisca  factory  provided. 

Among  the  Meissen  groups,  copied  at  Chelsea  during  the  Red 
Anchor  period,  is  the  dancing  couple  known  as  Tyrolian  Dancers, 
modelled  by  f.  F.  Eberlein  at  Meissen  in  1735  (No.  13).  This 


group,  also  referred  to  as  Dutch  Dancers,  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity. Other  copies  also  exist:  one  from  Bow,  another — strange 
to  relate — from  distant  China,  in  porcelain  of  the  famille  rose 
period.  The  Chelsea  copy  is  described  in  the  Chelsea  sale  cata- 
logue of  10th  March,  1755  (lot  64) :  'A  beautiful  groupe  of  figures 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  dancing.' 

This  Chelsea  group  (No.  14)  follows  the  original  closely.  But 
the  facial  expression  of  the  girl  has  become  anglicized  while  that 
of  the  youth  remains  hidden  behind  a  mask.  The  base  is  modified, 
by  introducing  rocaille  ornament,  heightened  with  gold,  among 
the  traditional  flowers  of  earlier  years.  Other  disparities  merely 
reflect  the  basic  differences  between  true  Meissen  porcelain  and 
the  soft  paste  of  Chelsea.  True  porcelain  is  a  perfect  medium  for 
the  modelling  of  figures  in  motion,  whereas  soft  paste  depends 
more  on  static  qualities  and  is  better  suited  to  reveal  the  charm  of 
surface  texture  through  graduating  soft  shades  of  colour  and 
creamy  white. 

A  pair  of  Red  Anchor  figures,  known  as  The  Falconers  (No. 
15),  show  all  these  properties  of  Chelsea  soft  paste,  made  at  a 
period  when  colour  was  used  sparingly  and  gilding  seldom. 
These  falconers  were  inspired  by  Meissen  originals  (No.  16), 
modelled  in  1744  and  1746  byj.  F.  Eberlein.  Both  Meissen  figures 
each  holding  a  hooded  falcon,  are  attired  in  white  hunting 
costumes  with  coloured  trimmings  and  gold  buttons.  Ten  years 
later,  at  Chelsea,  the  lady's  outfit  has  become  more  feminine:  an 
all-over  pattern  of  mauve  flowers  lends  colour,  and  frills  around 
her  neck  add  softness.  Likewise,  the  gentleman's  costume  no 
longer  suggests  a  uniform  but  follows  latest  fashion.  He  now 
appears  more  appropriately  dressed  for  a  morning's  ride  in  the 
park  than  for  the  pursuit  of  strenuous  sport.  But  not  only  have 
these  Chelsea  falconers  changed  costume,  they  also  yield  to  a 
different  spirit.  Refined  sensibilities  dispel  the  vigour  and  readi- 
ness for  action  of  their  German  prototypes,  qualities  not  suited 
for  expression  in  the  medium  of  soft  paste.  Instead,  a  languid 
elegance  prevails,  enhanced  by  sentiment,  typical  of  the  English 
scene. 

In  conclusion  it  would  appear  that  a  mature  artist,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  rarely  descends  to  copy  without 
contributing  some  of  his  own  ideas.  It  is  this  assimilation  by  a 
receptive  mind  of  the  concepts  of  others  which  renders  the 
comparison  of  original  creation  and  the  copy  so  fascinating. 
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II.  'The  Thrown  Kiss,'  Meissen  modelled  by  J.  J.  Kaendler  at  the  end  of  1736  and  later  copied  at  Bow.  12.  The 
Bow  version  of  'The  Thrown  Kiss,'  c.  1760. 

13.  Tyrolian  Dancers,'  also  referred  to  as  'Dutch  Dancers,'  modelled  by  J.  F.  Eberlein  at  Meissen  in  1735. 

14.  'Dancers.'  Chelsea  Red  Anchor  period. 

15.  'The  Falconers,'  Chelsea  Red  Anchor  period.  16.  The  Chelsea  pair  was  inspired  by  this  original  Meissen 
'Falconers,' J.  F.  Eberlein  modelled  in  1744  and  1746 
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Japanese  Art 

m  St.  James's  Square 

The  pieces  shown  on  this  page  are  taken  from  the  exhibition  of  Japanese 
porcelain  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  organised  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society  and  held  at  the  Arts 
Council,  St.  James's  Square,  London.  (Left  above)  Kutani  mustard  pot, 
seventeenth  century.  Lent  by  Mr.  W.  Winkworth.  (Centre  above). 
Kutani  ewer,  with  Dutch  silver  mount  dated  1671.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard 
de  la  Mare.  (Right  above).  Kakiemon  dish,  c.  1700,  decorated  with 
Shiba  Onko  breaking  a  jar  to  rescue  his  drowning  brother,  copied  at 
C  helsea  as  'Hob  in  the  Well'.  Mr.  A.  R.  McDonnell.  (Left).  Group  of 
three  Kakiemon  ladies:  (left  to  right)  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Soamejenyns,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Richard  de  la  Mare,  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Gamer.  (Left  below). 
Kakiemon  jar.  Mr.  Gerald  Reitlinger.  (Centre  below).  Kakiemon  jar 
and  cover,  similar  to  the  'Hampton  Court'  pieces.  Sir  Harry  and  Lady 
Garner.  (Right  below).  Kakiemon  figure  of  a  Kylin.  Sir  Harry  and 
Lady  Garner. 
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English  Furniture 
in  the  Rocoeo  Taste 


BY   K.   W.  SYMONDS 


TO  most  people  m  this  modern  age  the  word  'commode' 
means  a  piece  of  Victorian  bedroom  furniture,  enclosing 
a  china  pan.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  such  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  called  a  'close-stool',  and  'commode'  was  the  name 
given  to  a  chest  of  drawers  which  had  a  shaped  front,  usually 
serpentine. 

The  serpentine-fronted  commode  began  to  be  made  by 
fashionable  London  cabinet-makers  during  the  late  1740s.  It  was 
in  this  decade  that  the  French  rococo  came  to  England  and  had  a 
pronounced  effect  on,  amongst  other  things,  a  number  of  handi- 
crafts, particularly  those  of  the  silversmith,  the  potter,  the 
engraver,  the  looking-glass  and  picture-frame  maker,  and  the 
cabinet-  and  chair-maker. 

From  a  study  of  cabinet-makers'  bills  and  advertisements  of 
the  period,  it  would  seem  that  the  word  'commode'  did  not  refer 
to  the  actual  chest  of  drawers,  but  to  the  shaped  front.  In  one 
of  his  bills  to  Sir  Rowland  Winn,  Chippendale  charges  tor  a 
wardrobe:  'a  very  large  mahogany  cloaths  press  of  exceeding 
fine  wood  in  a  commode  shape,  ^37  os.  od.'  What  Chippendale 
meant  by  'commode  shape'  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration 
(No.  1)  of  this  actual  piece  of  furniture.  Only  a  chest  of  drawers 
with  a  shaped  front  was  called  a  commode,  and  the  more  ordin- 
ary and  cheaper  straight-fronted  chest  was  simply  called  a  chest 
of  drawers,  or,  if  the  top  drawer  was  fitted  with  an  easel  toilet- 
glass  and  compartments,  a  dressing-chest. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  'commode' 
in  the  middle  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  advertisement 
for  the  sale  of  household  furniture  which  appeared  in  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle  of  31st  January,  177X,  mentions  'bright  and  dark  Stove 
Grates,  with  commode  pierced  fenders.'  Such  fenders,  which 
have  survived  in  large  numbers,  are  in  the  form  of  a  pierced  steel 
or  brass  curb  of  serpentine  shape.  In  the  Royal  Wardrobe 
Accounts  the  term  'commode  shape'  is  used  by  William  Vile 
and  John  Bradburn.  The  former  charges  'for  two  mahogany 
Corner  Shelves  made  in  a  Commode  Shape  with  a  border  in 
front  and  fixing  up  in  their  places  Hold  Fasts,  etc.,  £,\  16s.  od.' 
Also,  John  Bradburn  supplies  for  Queen  Charlotte's  bedroom  in 
her  house  in  St.  James's  Park:  a  'Mahogany  Commode  shaped 
Clock  Case  shaped  with  a  plate  Glass  Door  in  front  and  a  neat 
joint  handle  at  Top,'  at  the  cost  of         [5s.  od. 

These  descriptions  suggest  that  the  fronts  of  the  shelves  were 
serpentine  and  the  clock  case  was  balloon  shape.  It  would  appear 
that  the  reason  the  serpentine  or  other  curved  surface  came  to  be 
called  'commode  shape'  was  because  a  French  piece  of  furniture 
known  as  a  'commode'  had  similar  undulating  surfaces  to  both 
front  and  ends.  At  first  the  English  cabinet-maker  made  his 
commodes  and  dressing-tables  with  a  serpentine  front  on  plan 
only.  The  dressing-table  (No.  2)  is  an  example  of  such  a  piece 
with  serpentine  front  and  shaped  ends. 

This  serpentine  design  came  into  fashion  for  commodes  and 
dressing  tables  prior  to  1750.  After  1760,  however,  changes  111 


1.  'A  very  large  mahogany  cloaths  press  of  exceeding  fine  wood  in  a 
commode  shape  with  7  shelves  in  the  upper  part  lind  with  paper  ft  (ireen 
bays  aprons,  and  drawers  in  the  under  part  with  best  wrought  handles  to 
ditto:  / 37.'  (June  30,  1767).  This  was  the  description  in  Chippendale's  bill 
to  Sir  Rowland  Winn.  By  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Lord  St. 
Oswald. 
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design  took  place.  Gilt,  chased,  brass  mounts  took  the  place  of 
carving  and  fret,  and  the  commode  chest  of  drawers  now  some- 
times had  the  serpentine  shape  in  two  planes — one  the  vertical, 
the  other  the  horizontal  (No.  8).  This  bombe  or  swelled  front  was 
a  typical  feature  of  the  French  commode.  When,  however,  the 
English  cabinet-maker  made  his  commode  with  a  bombe  front 
and  sides,  it  still  maintained  its  English  character.  It  had  a  wooden 
top  instead  of  a  marble  one,  and  each  of  the  drawers  was  clearly 
defined  with  its  two  handles  and  key  escutcheon  (No.  7). 

This  latter  treatment  was  also  favoured  by  the  French,  but 
many  of  the  best  French  commodes  had  the  front  treated  as  one 
panel  which  was  formed  by  gilt  brass  mounts.  The  English 
cabinet-maker  never  did  this.  He  employed  the  alternative  of 
hiding  the  drawers  altogether  behind  a  pair  of  folding  doors 
which  he  then  decorated  with  inlay  of  various  coloured  woods. 
Sometimes  he  would  use  gilt  brass  mounts  (No.  12).  These 
folding-door  commodes,  however,  came  later  in  the  1760s, 
being  inspired  by  the  Classic  Revival  that  began  to  influence  the 
design  of  furniture  at  the  time.  With  the  full  development  of 
the  Classic  style  the  commode  with  the  serpentine  front  was  no 
longer  made;  for  it  changed  its  'commode  shape'  to  the  classic 
half  circle. 

The  knecholc  table  illustrated  (No.  2)  was  a  dressing  table,  for 
the  top  was  undoubtedly  designed  for  a  freestanding  toilet-glass. 
The  long  drawer  is  not  fitted  with  compartments  and  toilet 
boxes  as  are  most  tables  of  this  design,  which  suggests  that  the 
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2.  A  kneehole  Dressing-Table  of  serpentine  shape,  veneered  with  figured  mahogany  with  cross-banding  around  drawers  of  figured  walnut,  with  mounts 
of  gilt  lacquered  brass:  c.  1765. 

3.  The  top  of  No.  2  veneered  with  a  single  sheet  of  figured  mahogany  and  decorated  with  a  fine  inlay  of  satinwood.  The  border  of  the  top  is  of  veneered 
walnut. 

4.  Detail  showing  pilaster  with  Corinthian  capital  and  applied  fret  on  the  veneered  drawer  front. 

5.  Detail  of  mounts  above  kneehole,  finely  chased  and  gilt  lacquered.  Note  the  veneered  background  of  the  figured  wood  to  the  fret. 

6.  Drawer  construction  showing  oak  side  with  deal  pin  pieces. 
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7.  An  English  serpentine  commode  of  'bombe'  shape  in  the  French  taste,  decorated  with  panels  of  richly  figured  thuya  and  a  cross-banding  of  tulip 
wood.  The  chased  mounts  are  of  gilt  brass:  c.  1765.  8.  Side  view  of  the  commode  at  left  showing  end  panel  treatment  and  the  double  curve  of  the  front. 
9.  Detail  of  the  corner  mount  and  scroll  foot. 


table  was  intended  more  for  show  than  use.  It  may  have  been  a 
piece  of  the  furniture  in  the  state  bed-chamber  of  a  nobleman's 
mansion,  the  suite  consisting  of  a  lofty  posted  bed,  with  night 
tables  each  side,  one  or  a  pair  of  commodes,  pier  looking- 
glasses  and  a  clothes-press.  Such  furniture  for  a  bedroom  must 
have  been  made,  but  seldom  have  time  and  ill-usage  permitted 
more  than  one  piece  to  come  down  to  us  intact  today. 

This  dressing-table  has  many  features  of  special  interest.  It  is 
a  transitional  piece,  as  it  has  both  fret  ornament  and  gilt  brass 
mounts.  It  is  also  decorated  with  satinwood  inlay.  One  would 
judge  that  it  was  made  during  the  1760s.  The  veneer  decorating 
the  drawer  fronts  and  the  top  is  of  finely  figured  mahogany,  but 
the  cross-banded  veneer,  on  the  carcass  framing  around  the 
drawers,  and  the  band  within  the  border  of  the  top  (No.  3)  is  of 
walnut.  This  very  unusual  combination  of  walnut  and  mahogany 
adds  much  to  the  rich  appearance. 

The  brass  mounts  which  arc  well  chased  and  gilt-lacquered 
show  variation  in  style.  The  Corinthian  capitals  to  the  pilasters 
are  classical  and  the  ornament  decorating  the  arch  above  the 
kneehole  is  rococo.  The  fluted  and  stopped  pilasters  also  intro- 
duce a  third  variation,  the  flutes  having  ogee  pointed  arches, 
reminiscent  of  the  Gothic.  The  key  escutcheons  are  of  an  unusual 
design,  but  of  no  particular  style.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  fret 
which  decorates  the  front  of  the  long  drawer  has  been  applied 
on  the  top  of  figured  veneer,  which  shows  the  care  taken  by  the 
cabinet-maker  to  make  a  good  job.  A  refinement  is  that  the  fret 
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12.  A  veneered  mahogany  English  commode  in  the  French  taste  with  doors  decorated  with  chased  gilt  brass  mounts.  In  the  D.  J.  Chandris  Collection. 


has  been  specially  designed  to  accommodate  the  handles,  since 
it  does  not  extend  behind  the  two  rosettes  of  each  handle.  The 
curved  sides,  panelled  and  veneered  with  straight  figured  wood, 
are  another  feature  denoting  quality.  The  bracket  feet  being 
veneered  with  figured  mahogany  is  an  extravagance  not  often 
seen,  and  the  arabesque  scrolls  decorating  the  two  front  corners 
of  the  top  show  accurate  execution.  This  ornament  is  probably  in 
satinwood  not  box.  With  all  these  signs  of  care  and  craftsman- 
ship that  combine  to  make  this  dressing-table  a  singularly 
beautihil  piece  of  furniture,  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  wood 
of  the  drawer  fronts  is  of  deal  and  constructed  of  built-up  sections 
to  prevent  winding. 

The  commode  (No.  7)  is  another  exceptional  piece  of  English 
furniture  of  the  1760s.  Here  we  find  a  serpentine  curve  in  two 
planes,  resulting  in  a  bombe  shape  to  both  front  and  ends.  Two 
woods  are  used — finely  figured  thuya  for  the  panels  and  tulip 
wood  for  the  cross-banding.  The  brass  mounts,  which  are  gilt 
lacquered,  are  chased  and  of  high  quality.  The  handles  formed  of 
winged  dragons  amidst  rococo  scrolls  must  have  been  the  work 
of  a  skilled  ornamentalist.  It  would  prove  very  interesting  if  other 
handles  from  the  same  casting  could  be  traced. 

This  commode  originally  came  from  Duncombe  Park,  York- 
shire, the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham.  It  is  the  work  of  an  un- 
identified London  cabinet-maker.  Its  elegant  shape,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  woods,  and  the  rich  mounts  produce  a  complete 
harmony  of  design.  As  in  the  dressing-table  the  drawer  fronts  arc- 


also  built  up  of  sections  of  deal.  The  ends  are  likewise  formed  of 
thick  planks  of  deal  shaped  on  the  outer  surface  to  the  bombe 
curve.  This  use  of  a  soft  wood  instead  of  a  hard  one,  such  as 
mahogany  or  oak,  shows  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury cabinet-maker  deal  must  have  had  .1  peculiar  quality  tor  the 
construction  of  a  surface  of  undulating  shape. 

The  discovery  of  these  two  previously  unrecorded  pieces  with 
metal  mounts  in  the  rococo  style,  goes  to  show  how  lacking  is  our 
knowledge  of  this  particular  type  of  English  furniture.  Until 
these  two  important  examples  were  found  it  was  not  suspected 
that  such  unusual  features  of  design  or  such  rare  combinations  of 
wood  existed.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  due  course  other 
remarkable  commodes  of  the  rococo  style  will  come  to  light. 
There  is  a  record  of  one  made  by  William  Vile  in  the  Royal 
Wardrobe  Accounts.  It  was  designed  for  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber at  St.  James's  and  its  cost  was  ^25,  a  not  inconsiderable 
sum  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

'1/  very  fine  Mahogany  Commode  Chest  of  Drawers  with  Large 
Brass  Handle  on  the  Drawers  &  Ends  and  Neat  Wrot  Brass 
Feet  and  Ornaments  up  tiie  Corners  finished  with  Cold  Lacquer  and 
fne  Lochs  fitted  to  the  Queens  Master  Key  of  the  Drawers' 

Perhaps  one  day  this  expensive  commode  may  make  its 
appearance  to  the  delight  and  edification  of  both  student  and 
collector,  in  the  same  way  as  the  dressing-table  and  commode 
here  recorded. 
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THE  recent  exhibition  of  Irish  and  English  Plate  held  at  the  City  of  Belfast 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery  (Director:  Mr.  W.  A.  Seaby)  revealed,  writes 
A.  G.  Grimwade,  the  richness  of  the  treasures  which  still  happily  remain 
in  the  great  houses  of  Northern  Ireland  and  comprised  silver  of  Irish  origin, 
many  pieces  with  historic  or  local  associations,  and  also  English  plate  in 
Irish  possession  either  of  ancestral  origin  or  otherwise  collected. 

I.  Rosewatcr  Dish,  silvergilt,  by  David  Willaumc,  1701,  25 §  ins.  diameter. 
Lent  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Abercorn.  2.  One  of  a  pair  of  silvergilt 
chamber-candlesticks  by  Philip  Rollos,  171 1.  2\  ins.  high.  Lent  by  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Clanwilliam.  3.  Punchbowl,  probably  by  John  Rickctts 
of  Cork,  dated  1729.  7|  ins.  high.  Lent  by  the  Marchioness  of  Dufferin 
and  Ava.  Engraved  with  the  figure  of  the  highwayman  Machcath  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera  and  the  inscription  'This  Plate  was  given  by  Cap'-  Mack- 
heath  of  the  County  of  Clare  and  his  Gang  and  won  at  Assolas  in  the  sli 
County  on  the  25th  of  Aug'-  1729.'  A  later  inscription  records  that  the  bowl 
was  'Bequeathed  to  Sr-  Jn.  Blackwood  Bt.  by  Edwd-  Bailie  Esqr-'  4. 
Porringer  and  Cover  by  John  Phillips,  Dublin,  1685.  9§  ins.  high.  Lent 
anonymously.  Engraved  with  the  arms  of  Dopping  on  the  bowl  and 
Weldon  impaling  Dopping  on  the  cover.  Believed  to  have  belonged  to 
Anthony  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Month.  5.  Monteith  by  David  King  Dublin, 
1699.  \o\  ins.  high.  Lent  by  the  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and  Ava. 
6.  Cup  and  Cover  by  Christopher  Locker,  Dublin,  1743.  12  J  ins.  high.  Lent 
by  the  Earl  Belmore.  7.  The  Sunderland  Cup,  silvergilt,  late  seventeenth 
century,  24}  ins.  high.  Lent  jointly  by  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  and 
Viscountess  Bury. 
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A  Munnings  Occasion 


Since  an  early  age  the  favourite  subjects  of  Sir  Alfred  James  Munnings,  born  of  yeoman  stock  at  Mendham  on 
the  Suffolk/Norfolk  borders  in  1878,  have  been  rural  scenes,  gypsies,  horses,  the  life  of  the  country.  This  great 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  in  effect,  is  the  story  of  his  painting  life:  his  Paris  days  at  Julian's,  the 
success  of  his  paintings  of  the  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade  in  France  in  1916-18,  his  election  to  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1925  and  finally  his  years  as  President  of  the  Academy  from  1944-1949.  Some  of  the  works  seen  at  Burlington 
House  are  here  illustrated. 

1.  'Huntsman  and  Hounds  going  up  Zennor  Hill'  (N.  Cornwall),  oil  on  canvas,  35  ■  40  in.  (R.A.,  1919).  Lent  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Dunsmuir. 

2.  'Saddling  Paddock,  Cheltenham,  March  Meeting',  oil  on  canvas,  31  ■  46  in.  (R.A.,  1947),  "the  one  painting  I  always  desired  to  do". 
Mr.  Jack  Butterworth.  3.  'The  Bramham  Moor  Hounds  at  Weeton  Whin:  George  Gulliver,  first  Whipper-in,  on  "Boston";  Ted 
Short,  Huntsman,  on  "Compton";  Will  Beecham,  second  Whipper-in,  on  "Dan",'  oil  on  canvas,  42  ■  57  in.  (R.A.,  1928).  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Earl  of  Harewood.  4.  'The  Full  River',  oil  on  canvas,  22|  >  29^  in.  (R.A.,  1932).  Harris  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  Preston.  5.  'The  Return  from  Ascot',  oil  on  canvas,  30  •  40  in.  (the  original  study  for  'Their  Majesties'  Return  from  Ascot' 
(R.A.,  1926),  No.  86  in  the  exhibition).  Lord  Fairhaven.  6.  'At  Julian's  Atelier,  Rue  du  Dragon,  Paris',  oil  on  canvas,  32  ■  26  in., 
painted  in  1902:  "Our  only  trouble  was  painting  the  nude  in  Julian's.  Each  study  was  always  better  than  the  last".  Lent  by  the  Artist. 
7.  'The  River  Box  at  Thorrington  Street,  near  Stoke-by-Nayland',  oil  on  panel,  20  x  24  in.,  painted  c.  1926.  Mr.  Brian  Till.  8.  'The 
Charge  of  Flowerdew's  Squadron',  oil  on  canvas,  20  ■  24  in.,  an  action  of  1918.  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa.  9.  'Major- 
General  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.  B.  Seeley,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  on  his  Charger  "Warrior",'  oil  on  canvas,  20  ■  24  in.  National  Gallery 
of  Canada,  Ottawa.  10.  'Stanley  Barker  with  the  Pytchley  Hounds,  in  a  Landscape  with  Cottesbrooke  in  the  Distance',  oil  on  canvas, 
39  x  47  in.  (R.A.,  1939),  painted  at  Brixworth  in  June,  1937.  Major  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Macdonald-Buchanan. 
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A  set  of  Walnut  Chairs 


THE  chair  shown  on  the  opposite  page  is  one 
of  an  exceptional  set  of  walnut  chairs  which 
were  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Francis 
Astley-Corbctt,  Bart.,  and  came  originally  from 
Elsham  Hall,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire.  Made  temp. 
Queen  Anne,  they  are  of  superb  workmanship 
and  in  remarkably  tine  condition:  the  walnut, 
virtually  unblemished,  is  of  a  beautiful  golden 
shade,  and  the  colours  of  the  needlework  up- 
holstery are  very  little  dimmed  from  their 
original  brilliance.  The  whole  set,  consisting  of 
one  armchair  and  eight  single  chairs,  form  a 
most  interesting  and  impressive  example  ot  the 
chairmaker's  craft  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  illustrate  the  simple 
dignity  which  distinguished  the  best  English 
furniture  of  that  period.  They  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  E.  T.  Biggs  eV  Sons,  Maidenhead. 

The  eight  single  chairs  have  pronounced 
hooped  uprights  curving  to  a  waist  immediately 
above  the  back  rail.  The  splats  are  of  vase  shape 
and  are  curved  in  a  manner  which  is  best  des- 


A  leg  detail,  showing  the  finely  carved  acanthus 
leaf  on  the  knee,  the  moulded  edges  and  the 
carving  of  the  paw-and-ball  foot. 


cribed  in  the  contemporary  phrase  of  'bended 
backs'.  It  is  a  distinct  sign  of  the  high  quality  of 
the  chairs  that  their  splats  are  not  only  veneered 
but  show  work  of  great  delicacy.  The  central 
sections  of  the  splats  have  walnut  burr  veneers 
which  at  that  time  were  particularly  difficult  to 
lay,  especially  on  a  curved  surface,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  sawn  from  an  excrescence  of  the 
tree  and  were  liable  to  curl  unduly.  On  these 
chairs  the  burr  veneers  follow  the  outlines  of  the 
shoulder  pieces,  vases  and  shoe  pieces,  and  are 
edged  with  crossbandings  which  contrast  with 
the  fine  small  figuring  of  the  burrs.  The  up- 
rights, which  have  flat  faces  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  splats,  are  also  veneered.  Good  quality  chairs 
always  had  these  uprights  with  flat  surfaces,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  veneer  uprights  of  round 
section.  The  shoe  pieces,  where  the  splats  meet 
the  back  rails  of  the  scats,  are  moulded. 

The  seats  and  legs  of  the  single  chairs  are  of  the 
same  design  as  those  of  the  armchair.  The  four 
legs  of  each  chair  are  of  cabriole  form,  another 
sign  of  exceptional  work;  for  usually  back  legs 
were  given  a  plain  curved  shaping.  All  four  legs 
also  have  a  finely  carved  acanthus  leaf  on  the  knee 
piece  in  the  centre  of  which  a  small  roundel  motif 
is  worked.  The  front  legs  terminate  in  a  paw-and- 
ball  foot,  the  carving  of  which  is  continued  in  a 
tuft  of  hair  at  the  rear  of  the  foot.  The  side  of  all 
the  four  knee  pieces  arcenriched  with  a  moulding. 

The  arms  of  the  armchair  have  supports  which 
spring  from  the  side  of  the  seat  rail.  This  was  a 
structural  innovation  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  as  the  traditional  method  had  been  for 
these  supports  to  rise  immediately  above  the 
front  legs.  The  arm  rests  scroll  over  the  supports 
and  curve  to  join  the  centre  of  the  back  and, 
towards  the  rear,  are  sloped  and  widened 
('dished')  for  the  occupant's  arms. 

The  upholstery  is  of  noteworthy  quality.  The 
overstuffed  scat  and  back  of  the  armchair  (and 
the  seats  of  the  single  chairs — the  seats  of  all 
chairs  arc  unusually  deep)  arc  fixed  to  the  frame- 
work, in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  by  close  set 
nails,  and  are  covered  with  the  original  needle- 
work, of  typical  English  design.  The  centres  of  all 
the  scats,  and  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  arm- 
chair, have  panels  in  petit-point  needlework,  the 
remainder  being  in  gros-point.  The  colours,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  photograph,  are  very 
lively  and  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 
The  needlework  patterns  on  all  the  chairs  are 
different,  though  they  follow  the  same  general 
foliage  and  floral  designs.  They  are  an  excellent 
example  of  the  contemporary  mode  of  covering 
chairs  with  wool  needlework  on  a  canvas  base, 
the  chief  and  most  durable  material  in  use  at  the 
time  for  this  purpose.  The  English  silk  industry 
was  undeveloped,  and  foreign  materials  such  as 
Genoese  velvet,  winch  were  also  used  for  scat 
coverings,  were  very  expensive.  Wool  was 
readily  obtainable  and  it  had  a  further  advantage 
in  that  the  ladies  of  the  house  could  exercise  their 
skill  with  the  needle  and  cover  their  own  chairs — 


a  custom  which  had  recently  been  given  a  fresh 
impetus  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  from 
the  example  c5f  Queen  Mary  herself. 

There  were  SOme  very  interesting  develop- 
ments in  chair  design  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  they  were  to  play 
their  part  in  leading  to  the  distinctive  type  of 
English  chair  such  as  is  here  described.  About 
1700  a  new  type  of  chair  came  from  Holland  and 
reflected  the  influence  of  Daniel  Marot.  Marot 
had  entered  the  service  of  William  of  Orange 
and  had  spent  a  few  years  in  England,  and  it  is 
highly  likely  that  his  work  had  important 
repercussions  there.  These  new  chairs  had  wide 
splats  which  were  pierced  and  elaborately  carved; 
the  uprights  were  curved  and  were  surmounted 
by  wide  crestings;  and  the  legs,  which  were 
joined  by  stretchers,  were  of  cabriole  form, 
narrow  at  the  knee  pieces,  and  ended  on  hoof  or 
scroll  feet.  Other  versions  had  distinctly  less 
arched  crestings,  with  which  the  uprights 
blended  to  give  a  hoop  form,  and  the  splats, 
which  were  now  narrower  and  approximated  to 
vase,  fiddle  or  baluster  shapes,  were  often  connec- 
ted directly  to  the  backs  of  the  seat  rails — 
another  innovation  which  was  to  be  widely 
followed.  Perhaps  the  best  known  examples  of 
tins  latter  type  are  the  chairs  with  'bended'  and 
'India'  backs — the  description  'India'  refers  to  the 
special  designs  of  the  pierced  carving  in  the 
splats — which  were  supplied  by  Richard  Roberts 
to  Hampton  Court  Palace  where  some  of  them 
can  be  still  seen  today  in  the  State  Apartments 
(Queen's  Gallery).  They  were  supplied  in  1717, 
though  their  style  is  that  of  c.  1700,  a  reminder 
that  there  could  be  overlapping  in  styles. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  has  recently  pointed  out 
another  very  important  influence  on  chair 
design  about  1700:  that  of  Chinese  chairs,  of  the 
kind  which  were  imported  by  the  East  India 
Company  to  London  along  with  many  other 
articles  of  Eastern  furniture,  particularly  the 
lacquered  variety.  These  chairs  of  Chinese 
origin  had  tall  uprights  of  round  section,  a  crest- 
ing rail  shaped  like  a  milkmaid's  yoke,  and,  of 
particular  moment,  a  narrow,  straight-sided 
splat  bent  for  the  sitter's  back.  The  austere  lines 
of  these  chairs  were  soon  softened  when  they 
were  copied  by  English  craftsmen.  The  yoke  was 
replaced  by  a  curved  cresting  rail,  and  the  up- 
rights were  curved  to  match  the  splat,  which  was 
given  the  prevailing  vase  or  fiddle  shape. 

The  emergence  of  the  English  hoop-back  chair 
and  its  upholstered  counterpart  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  English  craftsmen 
assimilated  these  various  foreign  influences  and 
translated  them  into  an  unmistakable  native 
idiom.  Once  constructional  principles  had  been 
mastered,  the  chair  emphasized  the  curved  line. 
The  English  version  of  the  cabriole  leg  was 
particularly  graceful,  as  the  width  of  the  knee, 
which  gave  it  the  sturdincss  necessary  for  a  chair 
without  stretchers,  was  skilfully  disguised  by 
shaping  and  carving. 
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Hokusai 


SOME  DRAWINGS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  ATTRIBUTION 
BY  JOHN  HILLIER 


In  his  biography  published  in  1896  Edmond  de  Goncourt  called  Hokusai  (1 760-1 849)  'one  of  the  most  original  artists  in  the 
world'.  His  wood-cut  prints  had  only  recently  become  known  in  Europe.  Artists  were  fascinated  by  his  spontaneous  draughts- 
manship, endless  invention,  the  humanity  and  pungency  of  the  popular  life  he  depicts,  and  hailed  him  as  the  greatest  oriental 
artist — though  they  hardly  knew  of  another.  In  his  own  country,  admiration  of  Hokusai,  the  son  of  a  poor  mirror-maker,  has 
not  been  universal.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Ukiyo-e,  patronised  by  a  humble  but  quick-witted  clientele,  but  despised  by 
the  aristocrats.  He  drew  from  the  age  of  six,  but,  he  tells  us,  to  the  age  of  seventy  he  had  no  skill — 'at  eighty  I  shall  have  con- 
siderable talent  .  .  .  at  a  hundred  I  shall  be  sublime,  at  a  hundred  and  ten  I  shall  render  life  to  a  single  line,  to  a  single  point.' 
He  died  at  eighty-nine,  saying  'If  I  had  had  but  five  years  longer  I  could  have  become  a  great  painter'.  Hokusai  is  one  of  the 
few  artists  of  the  East  who  has  influenced  the  art  of  the  West,  and  whose  work  is  as  widely  known  to  us  as  to  his  country- 
men. His  Self  Portrait  (Louvre)  is  seen  at  left. 
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With  the  arrogance  of  the  West,  we  admit  Hokusai  into  the 
select  company  of 'world-artists'  mainly  because  he  spoke  a  brush 
language  we  understand.  In  rather  the  same  patronising  way,  we 
evaluate  the  music  of  different  countries  of  the  East:  where  the 
mode,  musical  scale  and  instruments  are  sufficiently  akin  to  our 
own,  the  pleasure  of  recognising  a  likeness  to  something  we  know 
leads  us  to  praise.  But  other  music  that  has  little  relation  to  our 
own  we  ignore  as  incomprehensible,  or  despise  as  cacophonous. 

The  art  of  the  painters  most  esteemed  in  the  East,  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  is  a  conscious  and  studied  employment  of  the 
brush-line  and  the  ink-tones,  leading  often  to  results  which  to  the 
European,  ignorant  of  the  oriental  aim,  seem  bizarre,  or  eccentric, 
or  daringly  impressionistic.  In  his  kakemono,  which  may  be 
considered  the  most  seriously  conceived  products  of  his  art,  it  is 
evident  that  Hokusai  was  often  vying  with  the  masters  tradition- 
ally revered  in  Japan,  and  these  paintings  fail  to  please  either  the 
purists  in  his  own  country,  who  are  immediately  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  of  his  brushwork,  or  the  western  admirers  of  his 
prints  and  "drawings,  who  sense,  though  they  cannot  perhaps 
explain,  something  esoteric  and  apart  in  the  kakemono  which  is 
absent,  or  less  pronounced,  in  the  colour-prints. 

But  from  the  very  first  acquaintance  of  the  West  with  the 
world  of  Japanese  art,  Hokusai's  brush-drawings,  as  distinct  from 
the  paintings  proper,  have  been  admired  and  sought  after,  and 
one  is  led  to  ask  what  their  appeal  is  to  us,  and  how  much  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  unlike  most  oriental  art,  their  idiom  needs  no  inter- 
preting, no  mental  focussing  to  bring  it  into  our  normal  range. 
Hokusai  had  not  imbibed  more  of  European  tendencies  than  a 
number  of  his  contemporaries,  though  he  had,  like  others, 
superficially  studied  occidental  methods.  Our  admiration  seems 
to  have  been  aroused  because  he  used  the  brush  to  record  people 
and  things  around  him  with  a  naturalism,  a  spontaneity,  and  a 
convention  of  line  far  nearer  to  our  own  kind  of  drawing  than  to 
the  mannered,  truly  oriental  styles  in  which  representation  was 
considered  secondary  to  brushwork,  just  as,  in  a  page  of  their 
handwriting,  meaning  may  be  sacrificed  to  calligraphic  bravura. 


In  the  drawings,  especially  those  free  sketches  which  were 
either  made  directly  from  the  model  or  with  it  freshly  in  mind, 
Hokusai  used  his  brush  as  unconsciously  as  Rembrandt.  Varied 
brush-line  and  subtleties  of  ink-tone  were  not  his  first  aim,  but 
instead  the  capture  of  the  visual  appearance  of  anything  and 
everything  that  passed  before  his  eyes  or  teemed  from  his 
whimsical  imagination.  His  method  was  largely  linear,  and 
chiaroscuro  as  a  scientific  matter  of  light  and  shade  was  ignored, 
his  effects  being  obtained  by  the  thickening  or  thinning  of  the 
line,  or  by  the  arbitrary  placing  of  dark  or  light  patches  of  ink. 
But  this  is  the  method  of  all  those  we  most  admire  in  the  West  as 
draughtsmen  with  the  brush;  Rembrandt,  for  example,  or 
Claude,  Goya,  Guardi  or  Cozens.  To  say  he  used  the  brush 
'unconsciously'  is  not  to  imply  he  was  without  a  real  feeling  for 
the  medium,  but  simply  that  it  was  to  him  only  the  means  to  an 
end,  not  the  end  itself.  The  illustration  of  an  incident  in  a  book,  or 
the  depiction  of  a  landscape,  called  for  the  drawing  and  was  not 
just  motive  for  the  display  of  brushwork.  The  melody,  not 
instrumental  virtuosity,  counted  first.  In  his  most  characteristic 
drawings,  Hokusai's  power  is  the  more  impressive  because  it  is  so 
apparently  effortless. 

But  although  Hokusai  has  thus  earned  a  place,  in  our  estima- 
tion at  least,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  brush  draughtsmen,  it  is  a 
strange  fact  that  more  controversy  abounds  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  drawings  attributed  to  him  than  has  arisen  in 
respect  of  the  drawings  of  any  other  artist  in  the  same  high 
category.  When  we  talk  of  the  drawings  of  Leonardo,  or 
Rembrandt,  or  Diirer,  a  body  of  drawings  is  in  our  minds, 
universally  accepted  and  forming  the  very  basis  upon  which  the 
assessment  of  these  men  as  great  draughtsmen  rests.  But  mention 
the  drawings  of  Hokusai,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  two  oriental- 
ists will  agree  upon  the  drawings  that  should  be  taken  as  the  canon 
on  which  to  justify  the  claim  to  rank  the  Japanese  master  so 
highly. 

Several  factors,  apart  from  the  enormous  bulk  of  so-called 
Hokusai  drawings,  have  operated  to  cause  this  lack  of  unanimity. 
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1.  (On  page  1671  Goose  alighting  near  Reeds.  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

2.  Sambaso  Dancer.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington. 

3.  Two  Coolies  carrying  Packages.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington. 

4.  Standing  figure  of  a  Girl  tying  a  Head-dress.  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington. 

5.  Preparatory  drawing  for  one  of  the  illustrations  to 
Bakin's  novel  'Hida-no-Takumi',  1808.  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Europe  suddenly 
became  aware  of  the  pictorial  art  of  Japan,  the  infatuation  of  the 
various  amateurs  and  artists — mostly  in  France — who  first  came 
under  the  spell,  was  rarely  accompanied  by  what  we  would  now 
consider  a  critical  apparatus.  So  far  as  the  colour-prints  were 
concerned,  few  problems  of  attribution  arose,  as  the  prints  were 
almost  invariably  signed.  But  the  drawings  and  sketches  rarely 
bore  the  signature  of  the  artist,  and,  at  a  time  when  everything 
was  new  and  delightful,  there  existed  neither  the  knowledge,  nor 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge,  by  which  one  artist's 
work  might  with  certainty  be  distinguished  from  another's — at 
least  where  the  two  were  contemporaries  and  brought  up  in  the 
same  school.  As  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  colour-print  designers, 
Hokusai  quickly  came  into  prominence  in  the  West,  and  work  of 
his  in  the  brush  medium  was  eagerly  sought,  the  collections  of 
such  pioneers  as  Gonse,  Bing  and  dc  Goncourt  being  swollen  by 
large  numbers  of  drawings  ascribed  to  Hokusai,  some  with  good 
reason,  others  on  what  many  now  feel  insufficient  grounds.  The 
weight  of  these  early  ascriptions  has  been  instrumental  in  holding 
together  a  multitude  of  drawings  under  Hokusai's  name,  so 
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varied  in  style  and  content  that,  however  phenomenal  an  artist  he 
may  have  been,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  them  all  as  his  hand- 
work. The  interest  of  dealers  in  maintaining  the  status  quo  has  also 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  as  the  expertise  has  been  lacking  to 
determine  any  generally  acceptable  guide  to  authenticity,  more 
and  more  drawings  have  been  added  through  the  years  to  the 
original  nucleus,  until  now  a  vast  number  pass  for  Hokusai's. 
Yet  probably  only  a  small  proportion  were  actually  from  his 
hand. 

Another  factor  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account  is  the  Japanese 
system  of  tutelage  for  artists.  Where  much  stress  was  laid  on  a 
style  of  brush  work,  it  was  the  pupil's  aim  to  make  a  drawing  that 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  master's.  Individuality,  the 
very  basis  of  our  differentiation  between  one  artist  and  another  in 
the  West,  was  not  merely  unlikely,  but  was  deliberately  sup- 
pressed. To  go  no  further  back  than  the  eighteenth  century,  or 
further  afield  than  the  colour-prints,  every  collector  knows  how 
notoriously  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  between  unsigned  prints 
of  Harunobu  and  his  pupils,  or  of  Shunsho  and  his.  Even  when  an 
artist  had  reached  maturity  and  had  passed  the  need  for  instruc- 
tion, there  was  no  sin  in  copying  an  admired  master's  work. 
From  the  earliest  times  it  had  been  encouraged  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  or  homage,  from  pupil  to  master — the  accuracy  of  the 
replica  was  a  measure  of  the  sincerity  of  the  feeling — and,  indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  mediaeval  and  later 
master's  works  are  known,  not  through  originals,  though  they 
are  often  accepted  as  such,  but  through  copies  by  inspired  pupils 
of  originals  that  have  been  lost. 

At  a  time  when  the  Ukiyo-e  school  was  in  a  decline,  Hokusai 
not  only  added  lustre  to  its  name  by  his  own  achievements  but 
attracted  into  his  orbit  many  of  the  finest  talents  of  his  day  and 
gave  instruction  to  men  who  maintained  a  certain  integrity  in 
their  work  during  a  period  of  generally  falling  standards.  An 
immensely  long  list  can  be  compiled  of  artists  who  may  be  said  to 
have  enrolled  themselves  under  his  leadership,  though  in  what 
way,  and  to  what  degree,  his  instruction  was  given  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Sori, 
(the  fifth  of  that  name,  Hokusai  being  the  fourth);  Hokkei; 
Taito;  Yanagawa  Shigenobu;  Oyei,  Hokusai's  daughter;  and 
Isai;  a  group  which,  judged  mainly  by  their  engraved  works, 
came  nearest  to  acquiring  and  repeating  Hokusai's  style  and 
mannerisms.  I  hope  to  deal  more  fully  with  these  artists  in  a 
subsequent  article,  but  here  I  will  simply  draw  attention  to  the 
paucity  of  brush  drawings  in  existence  considered  to  be  by  these 
artists.  The  public  collections  of  the  world  can  only  muster  a 
handful,  and  these  arc  usually  signed:  the  unavoidable  inference 
being  that  unsigned  drawings  by  these  artists  have  invariably 
been  fathered  upon  Hokusai.  The  engraved  work  of  the  artists 
named  forms  a  very  considerable  bulk,  most  of  them  were  active 
for  long  periods,  and  though  none  of  them  achieved  anything 
like  the  fame  of  Hokusai,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  view  that 
their  output  in  the  brush  medium  was  so  small,  or,  if  greater,  that 
so  little  should  have  been  preserved. 

Apprentice  pupils  in  Hokusai's  studio  were  no  doubt  set  to 
copy  his  drawings,  and  a  number  of  sheets  of  studies  that  have 
been  preserved,  each  with  three  or  four  sketches  so  placed  on  the 
paper  that  several  students  could  work  from  the  exemplar  at  the 
same  time,  are  thought  to  have  been  prepared  especially  for 
instruction.  Copying  these  drawings  time  after  time,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  a  talented  pupil  would  repeat  the  original  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  best  replica  would  obviously  be  the 
one  that  the  pupil  would  be  most  likely  to  preserve.  In  England, 
the  practice  of  artists  providing  drawing-copies  for  their  pupils 
has  also  lead  to  confusion  between  master's  and  pupil's  work.  To 


take  only  one  instance,  large  numbers  of  the  sepia  drawings 
ascribed  to  Cotman  are  probably  by  the  aptest  of  the  amateurs  to 
whom  he  gave  drawing  lessons. 

The  last  factor  to  be  mentioned  contributory  to  the  confusion 
is  what  might  be  called  the  'traffic'  in  Hokusai  drawings.  The 
wish  to  possess  autographic  works  of  the  great  master  having 
always  been  so  widespread,  it  is  not  surprising  that  unscrupulous 
methods  were  introduced  to  satisfy  it.  Old  sketch-books,  known, 
perhaps,  to  be  by  other  artists,  were  broken  up  and  the  loose 
sheets  passed  off  as  Hokusai's;  drawings  by  unknown  hands  were 
given  spurious  signatures ;  and  worse,  new  drawings  were  made 
by  skilful  imitators,  sometimes  with  sufficient  of  Hokusai's 
manner  to  tempt  the  unwary,  such  drawings  very  often  being 
'preparatory  studies'  for  Mangwa  engravings  (made  many  years 
before  the  drawings).  These  forgeries  and  deceptions,  of  a  kind 
not  peculiar  to  Japanese  art,  serve  to  make  still  more  complicated 
a  matter  already  beset  with  problems  enough:  so  much  so  that  a 
discussion  of  Hokusai's  drawings  becomes  almost  a  case  of  '11  ne 
faut  pas  vendre  la  peau  de  l'ours  avant  qu'il  n'ait  ete  tue'. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  these  immense  problems  of  attribution. 
Instead,  I  have  selected  a  number  of  drawings  for  reproduction 
and  discussion,  some  of  which  are  of  the  kind  hardly  open  to 
doubt,  and  others  which  have  a  large  measure  of  support  but  not 
universal  acceptance,  with  the  idea  of  posing  some  of  the  prob- 
lems rather  than  attempting  to  solve  them. 

The  drawings  divide  themselves  into  several  groups.  There 
are  random  sketches,  thrown  off  without  any  premeditated  plan 
for  use;  preparatory  drawings  for  book-illustration  and  colour- 
print,  either  first  drafts  or  re-drawings  for  the  engraver;  others 
that  might  be  termed  'presentation'  drawings,  carried  out  with  a 
more  than  usual  degree  of  care  and  finish,  intended  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  as  drawings  and  so  lying  mid-way  between  the 
sketch  and  the  elaborated  kakemono;  and  wash-drawings,  in 
monochrome  or  colour. 

It  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  these  groups  with  anything  like 
chronological  progression  because,  for  one  reason  and  another, 
few  drawings  have  survived  of  the  early  periods  in  the  artist's 
career  when  he  was  first  apprentice  and  then  minor  practitioner 
in  the  Ukiyo-e  school  and  successively  under  the  influence  of 
Shunsho,  Kiyonaga,  and  Utamaro,  the  predominant  masters  of 
the  school  during  his  formative  years :  and  because,  again,  the  fire 
in  1839  consumed  all  the  old  man's  possessions  including  his 
life-time  hoard  of  drawings.  The  great  majority  of  the  extant 
drawings  belong  to  the  last  decade  of  the  artist's  life. 

But  in  any  case,  drawings  of  the  earliest  period  are  not  of  the 
type  that  has  given  Hokusai  his  place  in  our  esteem.  Generally, 
the  few  brush  drawings  that  have  survived  of  the  years  between, 
say,  1795  and  1805  are  restrained  in  handling,  and  their  kinship 
with  the  prints  in  such  Ehon  as  Azuma  Asobi  ('Pleasures  of  the 
East')  of  1799,  or,  three  or  four  years  later,  Ehon  Kyoka  Yama 
Mata  Yama,  ('Picture  Book  of  Comic  Poems,  Mountain  upon 
Mountain'),  the  figures  in  which  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
those  of  any  other  artist  working  at  the  time  save,  possibly, 
Shinsai  and  Sori  V,  render  such  drawings  readily  identifiable.  I 
have  chosen  to  illustrate  the  period  about  1800  by  a  kakemono  in 
the  Hakone  Gallery,  inscribed  with  a  poem  by  Santo  Kyoden, 
whose  novels  Hokusai  was  illustrating  at  the  time.  It  can  con- 
fidently be  accepted  as  Hokusai's,  the  features  of  the  girl  re- 
flected in  the  mirror,  the  long  body  and  short  legs,  are  characteris- 
tics readily  identifiable  with  the  musume  types  in  books  and 
prints,  especially  surimono,  appearing  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
under  the  signature  of  Sori  or  Gwakyojin  Hokusai.  I  have 
selected  this  kakemono,  rather  than  a  typical  drawing  of  the 
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6.  An  incident  in  a  Chinese  novel.  A  page  from  a  sketch  book  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 

7.  'Ushi  no  toki  mairi',  'Worship  at  the  Hour  of  the  Ox'  (1-3  a.m.),  a  form 
of  magic  to  encompass  an  enemy's  death.  From  the  same  sketch-book  as  in 
No.  6. 


8 


8.  End  of  the  year  preparations,  from  the  'Day'  series.  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston. 

9.  Strolling  Musicians  and  a  Man  with  a  Box,  'Night'  series.  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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period,  as  it  is  rather  freer  in  handling  than  was  customary  in  a 
Ukiyo-e  painting  of  the  time,  and  has  more  affinity  with  later 
drawings  than  other  kakemono  of  the  same  years,  such  as  the 
'Two  Beauties'  also  in  Hakone,  and  the  'Courtesan  and  Attend- 
ants' in  Boston. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum's  fine  prepara- 
tory drawing  for  an  illustration  to  Bakin's  novel  Hida-no- 
Takumi  ('The  Story  of  the  Hida  Craftsman'),  published  in  1808, 
brings  me  to  the  question  of  drawings  made  for  the  wood- 
cutters, whether  book-illustrations  or  single  prints.  For  long  it 
was  assumed  that  in  the  production  of  a  woodcut  the  artist's 
drawings  were  pasted  to  the  block  and  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
cutting.  Yet  far  too  many  drawings  of  which  engraved  versions 
are  known  have  come  to  light  for  this  practice  to  have  been 
universal.  From  Kiyonaga's  time,  at  least,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  artist's  practice  to  prepare  a  drawing  that  provided  the 
outline  of  the  print,  omitting  repetitive  detail  like  the  patterns  on 
clothes,  foliage  of  trees,  or  tiles  of  a  roof.  Of  this  first  drawing, 
either  the  artist,  or  someone  in  the  wood-cutter's  workshop, 


would  make  a  careful  copy,  filling  in  the  detail  omitted  in  the 
first  draft,  and  this  drawing  would  be  pasted  on  to  the  block  and 
destroyed  in  the  woodcutting  process.  It  is  perhaps  surprising 
that  very  few  of  the  original  first  drafts  have  survived,  but  there 
is  ample  evidence  that,  before  Hokusai's  time  certainly,  they  were 
considered  of  little  account,  and  of  those  that  exist,  many  have 
owed  their  preservation  to  chance.  The  fine  drawing  by  Kiyon- 
aga,  for  instance,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  a  preparatory 
drawing  for  the  print  of 'Murasame  and  Matsukaze',  was  rescued 
from  the  binding  of  an  album. 

The  Hida-no-Takumi  drawing,  made  carefully  for  the  en- 
graver, or  his  assistant  copyist,  may  not  bring  out  Hokusai's 
growing  freedom  with  the  brush,  but  it  does  bring  out  his  gift  for 
composition,  for  the  creation  of  monumental  design  from  the 
elements  provided  by  the  novelist,  of  whom  (despite  Bakin's 
protestations  to  the  contrary),  Hokusai  was  so  splendid  an 
illustrator. 

A  considerable  body  of  Hokusai's  drawings  consists  either  of 
first  sketches  made  with  the  print  or  book-illustration  in  mind, 
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or  of  carefully  worked  out  drawings  in  which  firm  lines  suitable 
for  the  wood-cutter  have  been  brought  out  of  the  nebulous  maze 
of  strokes  in  the  original  sketch,  with  great  loss  of  spirit  and 
sacrifice  of  the  master's  'touch'.  Drawings  exist  made  for  the 
great  colour-print  series  'The  Thirty-six  Views  of  Fuji',  but 
though  one  might  have  expected  them  to  be  among  the  most 
memorable  of  Hokusai's  drawings,  none  of  them  is  anything  like 
as  impressive  as  the  woodcut  for  which  it  was  designed.  Bearing 
in  mind  what  has  been  said  above,  this  is  not  surprising.  The 
woodcut  was  conceived  in  the  artist's  mind  as  something  depend- 
ing for  its  effect  as  much  on  the  pattern  of  block-printed  colours 
as  on  the  outline,  the  brush-strokes  of  the  drawing  being  no  more 
than  an  outline  guide,  and  the  drawings  simply  'working  draw- 
ings' for  the  wood-cutter.  The  fact  that  cutters'  drawings  exist 
at  all  seems  to  prove  that  more  than  one  copy  of  the  artist's 
original  was  made  at  times,  and  such  copies  may  conceivably 
have  been  made  in  the  cutter's  studio.  This  copy-work  would 
have  been  the  ideal  apprenticeship  for  a  would-be  artist,  such  an 
apprenticeship,  or  something  akin,  was,  in  fact,  Hokusai's  own. 
Drawings  of  Hokusai  copied  in  this  way  lack  the  original  verve, 
the  very  soul  of  the  brush-line,  as  difficult  to  reproduce  as 
another  person's  handwriting. 

The  reproduction  of  the  two  drawings  known  as  the  'Mad 
Poet'  I  insert  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  enfeeblement  that  takes 
place  when  a  free-drawn  sketch  is  carefully  copied,  whether  by 


the  artist  himself  or  someone  in  the  engraver's  studio.  The 
drawing,  once  in  the  Seligman  Collection  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  Madame  Beres  of  Paris,  seems  spontaneous,  with  a 
dashing  line  thrown  on  to  the  paper  at  the  pace  of  the  artist's 
inspiration.  The  British  Museum  drawing,  fine  as  it  is,  appears 
to  me  a  copy  by  a  brush  that  is  cool  and  collected,  and  that  can 
right  the  faults  that  impetuosity  gave  rise  to  in  the  first  attempt. 
The  result  is  a  suave,  accomplished  piece  of  work  that,  to  my 
mind,  pales  before  theother.  It  isonly  candid  toadd  that  others  hold 
different  views  as  to  the  relation  between  these  two  drawings. 

Among  the  body  of  drawings  designed  for  the  series  of  prints 
known  as  'The  One-hundred  Poems  Explained  by  the  Nurse' 
but  never  actually  engraved,  arc  a  few  that  may  conceivably  be 
by  Hokusai  himself,  but  generally  they  are  too  tame  and  flat  to 
be  his  own.  In  this  case  again  we  can  suspect  a  copyist  in  the 
publisher's  employ. 

In  a  rather  different  category,  forming  another  group  in  fact, 
are  the  drawings  that  seem  to  have  been  produced  with  a  more 
than  usual  thoughtfulness  of  line,  without  the  dash  of  the  first 
impression,  but  the  brush  uninhibited  by  any  respect  for  the 
wood-cutter.  I  think  of  these  as  'presentation'  drawings,  in 
which  the  old  man — for  they  can  only  be  from  his  last  years — 
exhibited  his  virtuosity  with  the  brush  for  some  favoured  client. 
A  fine  series  of  drawings  of  this  order  is  in  the  Freer  Gallery, 
from  which  three  are  reproduced.  The  difference  in  brushwork 
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10.  First  draft  for  one  of  the  designs  engraved  for  the  'Hokusai  Gwashiki',  published 
1819.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

11.  Woman  dressing  her  Hair.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

12.  Boy  spinning  a  Top.  Madame  Beres,  Paris. 

13.  Studies  of  Two  reclining  Girls.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

13 
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14.  The  'Mad  Poet',  from  a  sheet  of  studies  in  the  collection  of  Madame  Beres,  Paris. 

15.  The  'Mad  Poet',  from  a  sheet  of  studies  in  the  British  Museum. 

16.  Courtesan  making-up  at  a  Mirror,  circa  1800.  'Kakemono'  in  the  Hakone  Gallery, 
Japan. 
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between  these  drawings  and  the  freely-drawn  sketch  is  so  marked 
that  the  doubt  is  bound  to  arise  as  to  whether  they  represent  yet 
another  facet  of  Hokusai's  many-sided  style,  or  the  work  of 
another  artist,  a  close  pupil,  who  has  been  denied  recognition. 
But  they  are  so  fine  in  themselves,  and  have  so  much  of  Hokusai 
in  them,  that  it  is  hard  not  to  accept  them  as  his.  The  same 
doubt,  only  stronger,  arises  in  respect  of  the  series  of  'Day'  and 
'Night'  drawings  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Viewed 
against  the  drawings  that  most  critics  are  prepared  to  accept  as 
Hokusai's,  they  stand  quite  apart  in  the  style  of  brushwork, 
compositional  arrangement  and  in  the  lack  of  peculiarities  of 
anatomical  structure,  but  the  name  of  Hokusai  is  firmly  attached 
to  them. 

The  wash-drawings,  either  in  ink  or  colour,  form  another 
separate  group.  These  offer  the  student  even  less  holds  than  the 
line  drawings;  for  the  method  obscures  the  brush-line  and  the 
subjects  do  not  require  figures  (they  are  nearly  all  kivacho, 
'bird  and  flower'  studies),  so  that  the  two  features  in  which 
Hokusai's  idiosyncracies  arc  most  pronounced  arc  absent. 
Drawings  of  this  type  with  a  strong  claim  to  acceptance  were 
shown  at  the  Arts  Council  1954  London  Exhibition.  These 
beautiful  colour-wash  drawings  (then  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Tikotin  of  Wasscnaar),  were  cut  from  a  makimono  once  owned  by 
the  artist  Kyosai,  who  had  known  Hokusai  and  was  a  collector  of 
Ukiyo-e  art.  Monochrome  wash-drawings  that  have  something 
in  common  with  this  scroll  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  elsewhere,  and  one  is  reproduced.  Here  my  feeling 
is  that,  if  the  drawing  is  indeed  Hokusai's,  the  signature  and  seals 
are  probably  a  later  interpolation,  since  this  drawing,  and 
several  others  in  the  same  Museum  similarly  signed,  appears  to  be 
of  much  later  date  than  the  period  (ending  about  18 12)  during 
which  Hokusai  used  this  form  of  signature. 


But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  extant  drawings  are  those 
which  Hokusai  seems  to  have  thrown  off  in  profusion,  in  sketch- 
book or  on  loose  sheet,  whenever  he  held  a  brush  in  his  hand, 
drawing  being  as  native  to  him  as  speech,  and  eye  and  hand  being 
ever  ready  to  record  the  world  around  or  the  vision  within.  A 
number  of  these  drawings  are  reproduced,  some  in  the  fragment- 
ary state  in  which  they  have  been  preserved. 

How,  it  may  justly  be  asked — and  is  asked  continually  by 
collectors — how  are  we  ever  to  be  sure  that  these  drawings,  and 
the  hundreds  of  their  fellows,  are  in  truth  from  Hokusai's  hand. 
We  cannot  point  to  this  or  that  feature  and  say  'only  Hokusai 
could  have  drawn  that'.  He  was  imitated  too  successfully.  The 
drawings  are  instinct  with  drollery,  whimsicality  and  a  wide 
sympathy  for  the  lower  orders,  but  though  Hokusai  had  these 
characteristics  superabundantly,  he  had  no  monopoly  of  them; 
for  they  inform  the  work  of  many  Japanese  artists,  not  merely 
of  the  Ukiyo-e  school.  Again,  the  limbs  and  heads  of  the  human 
beings  are  drawn  in  a  fashion  that  seems  to  segregate  the  owners, 
anatomically,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  these  men  and 
women,  though  originally  Hokusai's  creation,  were  reproduced 
with  an  uncanny  family  likeness  in  the  woodcuts  and  drawings  of 
Hokkci,  Taito  and  other  pupils,  and  the  presence  of  homo 
Hokusaiensis  in  a  drawing  by  no  means  confirms  Hokusai  as  the 
artist. 

In  the  end,  I  think  one  is  forced  to  rely  on  an  inner  conviction 
of  authenticity,  a  recognition  of  some  quality  which,  like  the 
timbre  of  a  voice,  is  utterly  personal  without  being  definable. 
This  may  seem  an  uncritical  surrender  to  a  kind  of  sixth  sense, 
but  it  is  one  that  only  develops  after  seeing  hundreds  of  Hokusai 
drawings.  Until,  therefore,  some  more  scientific  means  can  be 
devised,  it  seems  that  we  shall  have  to  rely  on  what,  at  best,  can 
only  be  termed  an  inspired  empiricism. 
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Royal  Toilet  Services 
in  Scandinavia 


BY  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  large  English 
silver  toilet-services  which  first  appeared  after  the  Restora- 
tion in  considerable  numbers,  had,  to  judge  from  records  of 
surviving  examples,  become  comparatively  rare  features  of  the 
goldsmiths'  output.  It  is  therefore  of  considerable  interest  that 
two  exceptionally  hue  examples  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
Scandinavian  museums.  The  earlier  of  these,  dated  1766,  was 
acquired  in  1954  by  the  Kunstindustrie  Museum,  Copenhagen, 
from  a  Continental  source.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  Den- 
mark, since  it  was  made  for  the  ill-starred  Caroline  Matilda, 
posthumous  daughter  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  and  sister  to 
George  III,  in  the  year  of  her  marriage  to  Christian  VII  of 
Denmark.  It  was  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Oman 
in  Country  Life  (25th  November,  1954),  by  whom  the  young 
Queen's  sad  story  was  then  outlined  so  that  there  is  no  need  on 
this  occasion  to  repeat  the  tale  of  her  woes. 

The  service  made  by  Thomas  Heming,  Court  Goldsmith  to 
George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte,  is  of  an  extensive  nature,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  photograph  of  it  in  its  entireity  (No.  1).  It 
numbers  thirty  pieces.  Like  the  other  services  to  be  considered 
below  it  is  of  silvcr-gilt.  It  is  decorated  in  the  floral  style  prevalent 
in  English  silver  during  the  last  phase  of  the  rococo  period  before 
the  craftsmen  turned  to  the  classical  taste  of  the  Adam  school  of 
designers.  Engraved  on  each  piece  is  the  Queen's  cypher  CR  and 
Royal  Crown  in  almost  identical  repetition  of  that  used  by  her 
sister-in-law  Charlotte  of  England,  which  was  to  be  seen  on  a 
number  of  pieces  in  the  English  Royal  Collection  shown  in  the 
Royal  Plate  exhibition  in  1954.  The  whole  service  packs  into  a 
brown  leather  travelling  chest  studded  with  nails,  with  a  com- 
partment for  each  piece,  and  a  drawer  below  to  hold  the  mirror 
(No.  2).  The  decoration  standard  on  the  majority  of  the  pieces  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  large  casket,  one  of  a  pair  (No.  3)  in  which 
the  realistic  modelling  and  chasing  of  the  flower  sprays  displays 
a  craftsmanship  inn  unworthy  of  Lamerie,  when  working  in  a 
similar  genre.  The  fluidity  of  the  scrollwork  is  also  remarkable  at 
a  period  when  the  English  chasing  had,  in  general,  fallen  from 
the  high  standards  inculcated  by  the  Huguenot  school  of  gold- 
smiths who  by  this  date  had  lost  their  individuality  and  whose 
surviving  members  of  the  third  generation  had  for  the  most  part 
anglicised  both  their  work  and  their  names.  Apart  from  the  pair 
of  candlesticks  which  are  not  by  Heming  and  must  have  been 
added  from  his  stock  (candlestick  makers  being  specialized 
craftsmen  who  worked  for  the  trade  as  a  whole),  there  is  a 
different  motif  displayed  in  the  ewer  and  the  pair  of  covered 
powder-bowls  or  porringers  (No.  4),  the  bodies  of  which  arc 
chased  with  rippled  waves  for  part  of  the  surface.  Otherwise  the 
floral  motifs  are  carefully  adapted  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
individual  pieces  throughout. 

In  view  of  the  rarity  of  services  of  this  period  commented  on 
above,  it  is  remarkable  th.it  an  almost  identical  one  should  also 
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exist  by  the  same  maker.  This  bears  the  hallmarks  of  1768,  two 
years  later  than  the  Copenhagen  example,  and  was  made  for  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynne,  the  4th  Baronet,  to 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  4th  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  has  for 
some  time  been  on  loan  exhibition  at  the  London  Museum.  This 
service  comprises  twenty-nine  pieces  as  against  the  thirty  of  the 
former,  and  of  these  one  is  a  pair  of  snuffers  of  1827.  From 
comparison  by  photograph  eighteen  pieces  of  the  Williams- 
Wynne  service  are  exactly  similar  to  the  Copenhagen  counter- 
parts, except  for  small  divergencies  in  the  chasing  here  and  there. 
No  differences  can  be  detected  in  the  mirror,  pair  of  large  oblong 
caskets,  pin-cushion,  pair  of  small  square  boxes,  pair  of  vases, 
whisks,  brushes,  bell-pulls  and  snuffer-tray.  The  ewer  and  dish 
shows  a  slight  re-arrangement  of  the  ivy  foliage  in  the  neck 
panels,  while  the  two-handled  trinket-tray  has  the  same  border 
but  a  differently  arranged  chasing  in  the  centre  to  accommodate  a 
fmelv  engraved  coat-of-arms  of  the  owner  (No.  5). 

The  circular  bowls  of  the  Copenhagen  service  (No.  4)  are 
replaced  in  the  London  set  by  oval  examples  resembling  sauce- 
tureens.  There  is  ako  a  particularly  charming  pair  of  blue  glass 
scent-bottles,  gilt  with  flowers  and  trellis  panels  standing  in 
pierced  and  chased  silver-gilt  stands  (No.  6).  Their  counterparts 
in  Copenhagen  are  the  pair  of  pear-shaped  silver  bottles  seen  next 
tothecircularbowlsin  No.  1 .  An  interesting  parallel  to  the  London 
scent-bottle  stands  occurred  in  a  single  example  by  Thomas 
Heming  of  1771,  bearing  the  cypher  of  Queen  Charlotte,  which 
appeared  111  the  sale  of  Earl  Howe's  Collection  at  Christie's  in 
[953,  and  suggests  yet  another  similar  service  made  by  the  same 
craftsman  for  his  royal  patron.  The  other  divergencies  in  the 
London  service  are  that  it  contains  a  pair  of  circular  boxes  in  place 
of  the  medium  sized  square  ones  111  Copenhagen,  and  a  pair  of 
circular  waiters  in  place  of  the  square  ones  shown  below  the  brushes 
in  No.  1.  There  is  no  spirit  funnel  or  bell  in  the  London  service. 

Comparison  of  these  two  fine  services  shows  that  Heming 
obviously  used  the  mouldings  of  the  Royal  Service  when  the 
Williams- Wynne  service  was  ordered  two  years  later;  because 
the  divergencies  that  appear  in  the  otherwise  identical  pieces 
occur  in  the  chased  decoration  added  after  the  pieces  were  made 
up,  while  the  decoration  of  the  borders  and  those  panels  which 
were  cast  and  built  up  to  form  the  boxes  and  caskets  is  identical. 
No  doubt  the  claim  which  he  could  make  that  lady  Wynne's 
service  would  be  similar  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark's  would  have 
added  eclat  to  its  proud  owner's  possession:  and  since  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  earlier  service  was  across  the  seas,  he 
would  have  felt  safe  from  incurring  any  suggestion  that  In-  had 
tarnised  the  lustre  of  the  Royal  prototype  by  producing  what  is 
virtually  a  copy.  The  use  of  the  existing  mouldings  must,  of 
course,  have  made  the  production  of  the  second  service  both 
speedier  and  cheaper.  I  leming's  profit  on  this  may  well  have 
been  larger  in  consequence. 
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I.  Queen  Caroline  Matilda's  Service,  by  Thomas  Heining,  London,  1766.  Kunst- 
industrie  Museum,  Copenhagen.  2.  The  Copenhagen  Service  packed  in  its 
original  case.  3.  One  of  a  pair  of  caskets  from  the  Copenhagen  Service.  4.  A 
covered  bowl  from  the  Copenhagen  Service. 


The  second  English  service  in  Scandinavia  is  in  the  Livrust- 
kammaren  or  Royal  Armoury,  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
Nordiska  Museet,  Stockholm.  This  service  is  traditionally  held 
to  have  been  made  for  Queen  Sophia  Magdalena — wife  of 
Gustavus  III  of  Sweden  (1771-92),  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Swedish  Gustavian  style  of  decoration  equivalent  to  the  French 
Louis  XVI — and  since  she  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Christian  VII  of 
Denmark,  also  sister-in-law  to  the  ill-fated  Caroline  Matilda, 
original  owner  of  the  foregoing  Copenhagen  service.  Past 
investigation  has,  however,  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  docu- 
mentary foundation  for  claiming  the  service  as  Queen  Sophia's 
and  that  in  fact  nothing  is  known  certainly  of  its  past  history.1 

The  Stockholm  service  is  of  an  entirely  different  style  to  the 
preceding  services  and  displays  a  beautifully  controlled  arrange- 
ment of  Adamcsquc  classical  motifs  in  its  decoration.  It  was  made 
in  1779  by  Daniel  Smith  and  Robert  Sharp  and,  like  the  Copen- 
hagen service,  is  of  silver-gilt.  Yet  it  is  considerably  smaller, 
numbering  only  seventeen  pieces  in  all  (No.  7). 

The  decoration  consists  of  palm-leaves,  rams'  masks  suspend- 
ing laurel  festoons,  and  borders  of  running  anthemion  foliage. 

1  (".  A.  Ossbahr  in  Meddelanden  (ran  Svenska  slojdforeneingen  ar  189?  (pp.  66-76). 


1.  Silver-gilt  service  associated  with  Queen  Sophia  Magdalena.  By  D. 
Smith  and  R.  Sharp,  London,  1779.  Livrustkatnmaren,  Stockholm.  8. 
Medallion  of  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  after  the  Marlborough 
Gem.  On  a  casket  in  the  Stockholm  Service.  9.  Ewer  and  basin,  one  of  a 
pair,  in  the  Stockholm  Service. 


The  mirror  and  tops  of  the  jewel  casket  and  three  pairs  of  boxes 
have  finely  cast  and  chased  medallions  of  classical  figure  subjects, 
one  of  which,  at  least,  on  the  jewel  casket  is  adapted  from  the 
well-known  gem  of  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  once  in 
the  Marlborough  Gem  Collection  (No.  8).  One  is  tempted  to 
see  in  these  charming  medallions  the  particular  work  of  Andrew 
Fogelberg,  a  London  goldsmith  of  Swedish  origin  of  the  period, 
who  specialised  in  the  use  of  such  medallions  on  much  of  his 
work,  usually  adapting  them  from  Tassie  medallions  (C.C.  Oman 
—Andrew  Fogelberg,  The  English  Influence  on  Swedish  Silver: 
Apollo,  June,  1947).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  was  reproduced  by  Tassie  and  frequently 
adapted  for  decorative  use  in  various  media.  The  use  of  such 
medallions  also  spread  to  Sweden  and  Mr.  Oman  quotes  pieces 
bearing  them  dating  from  17X6  to  1S01.  Was  this  particular  taste 
perhaps  inculcated  by  this  very  toilet-service  • 

In  the  decoration  of  this  service  the  motifs  used  show  very 
close  kinship  to  the  favourite  decorative  details  employed  by 
Robert  Adam,  and  one  is  tempted  to  claim  that  he  may  actually 
have  made  designs  tor  the  service;  although  a  search  of  his 
designs  for  plate  preserved  in  the  Soane  Collection  has  failed  to 
produce  any  concrete  evidence  for  this  theory.  It  is,  however, 
interesting  to  note  that  at  least  one  of  Adam's  designs  preserved 


at  the  Soane  Museum,  namely  that  for  the  Richmond  Race  Cup 
of  1770,  designed  for  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  was  identified  by  the 
late  E.  Alfred  Jones  with  a  cup  of  that  year  in  Lord  Zetland's 
Collection,  bearing  the  maker's  mark  of  Daniel  Smith  and 
Robert  Sharp,  the  very  firm  who  produced  the  Stockholm 
toilet-service.  The  Richmond  cup  is  further  signed  W.  Pickett 
fecit  London  1770,  indicating  that  it  was  ordered  through  the 
retail  business  of  William  Pickett.  He  was  junior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Theed  and  Pickett,  the  former  retiring  in  1768.  It  should 
be  noted  that  directory  references  to  Smith  and  Sharp  consistently 
describe  them  as  'plate-workers',  a  term  which  appears  to  have 
been  used  for  those  silversmiths  who  worked  mainly  to  the  order 
of  other  retailers.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  present 
toilet-service  was  supplied  by  Pickett,  whom  we  have  seen  had,  in 
1770,  supplied  the  Dundas  race  cup  to  Adam's  design.  Whether 
or  not,  therefore,  the  Stockholm  service  can  be  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  Robert  Adam  remains  unproven,  but  .it  least  the  attri- 
bution can  claim  parallel  evidence  which  makes  it  by  no  means 
unlikely. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Directors  of  the  Kunstindustrie 
Museum,  Copenhagen,  to  the  Livrustkammaren,  Stockholm 
and  to  the  London  Museum  tor  kind  permission  to  reproduce  the 
illustrations. 


The  Barretts  at  Hope  End 

Some  Unpublished  Portraits,  Sketches  and  Letters 


T  N  spite  of  the  great  mass  of  books  and  articles  on  Elizabeth 
L  Barrett  Browning  and  her  family,  connections  and  friends,  the 
documentation  of  the  formative  period  of  her  childhood  spent  at 
Hope  End  in  Herefordshire  has  always  remained  sparse.  It  is 
therefore  interesting  to  discover  some  hitherto  unknown  por- 
traits, sketches  and  letters  referring  to  precisely  this  phase  of  her 
development.  The  source  of  this  material  is  a  collection  of  letters, 
sketch-books,  drawings,  etc.,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Tayler,  by  whose  kind  permission  I  am  enabled  to  publish  them. 

Mrs.  Tayler  is  a  descendant  of  the  sister  of  William  Artaud, 
who  was  born  in  1763,  a  rather  obscure  but  not  uninteresting 
English  painter,  who  was  sent  by  the  Royal  Academy  as  a 
travelling  student  to  Italy  in  1795  and  who,  from  his  return  to 
England  in  1799  until  his  death  111  [823,  developed  a  practice 
principally  as  a  portraitist  with  a  specialised  connection  among 
the  Unitarian  clergy  and  the  left-wing  radical  Whigs.  The 
letters,  note-books  and  sketches  in  Mrs.  Tayler's  collection  pro- 
vide a  detailed  documentation  of  the  years  which  he  spent 
abroad,  including  extremely  interesting  accounts  of  events  in 
Rome  during  the  Napoleonic  occupation,  descriptions  of  lite  at 
Naples,  to  which  he  fled,  an  account  of  his  capture  by  bandits, 
and  of  his  eventual  return  home  via  Venice  and  Dresden.  A  few 
letters  also  survive,  written  by  him  at  a  later  period  and  addressed 
to  his  brother-in-law  Wager  Tayler,  from  whom  they  descended 
to  Mrs.  Tayler's  husband,  the  late  Athelstan  Artaud  Tayler,  and 
thus  to  their  present  owner.  Two  of  these  letters,  dated  29th  March 
and  2 1  st  July,  1 8 1 8,  were  written  from  Hope  End,  w  here  William 
Artaud  stayed  for  several  months  in  that  year,  painting  portraits 
of  the  family  of  Edward  Moulton  Barrett,  Elizabeth's  father. 

Two  sketch-books  which  Artaud  used  at  Hope  End  are  also 
extant,  and  they  contain  some  interesting  views  of  the  fantastic 
house,  built  in  the  so-called  'Moorish'  style,  with  pointed  dome 
and  minarets,  set  among  hills,  as  well  as  sketches  of  members  of 
the  Barret  family.  Four  of  these  are  here  reproduced.  One,  in- 
scribed Airs.  Barrett  &  S.B.,  that  is,  Samuel  Barrett,  the  second  son 
(18  12-1840)  is  dated  Hope  End,  July  25,  18  [8;  others  are  dated 
July  28,  18 18;  and  two  amusing  drawings  of  a  small  child  King 
screaming  on  the  ground  are  inscribed  Little  Storm,  July  30,  1818. 
Hope  Bud,  thus  providing  a  simple  explanation  of  the  family  nick- 
name of  'Stormic'  or  'Little  Storm'  w  inch  Charles  John  Moulton 
Barrett  (born  28th  December,  1814)  bore  throughout  his  life. 

The  relevant  parts  of  the  two  letters,  with  the  necessary 
explanatory  notes,  here  follow: 
'My  Dear  Sir, 

.  .  .  My  present  residence  is  at  E.  M.  Barret  lisc].,  I  lope  End, 
near  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  a  West  Indian  of  considerable 
property  a  most  determined  Whig  and  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  oust  the  two  ministerial  candidates,  one  of  which  is  an  old 
member  for  the  county  and  the  other  a  new  member  tor  the  city 
and  starting  under  auspices  of  Lord  Summers  a  political  apostate.1 

'John  Somers  (1760-1X41),  second  Baron  Somers,  later  created  Viscount  Eastnor 
and  Earl  Somers,  [821. 
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W  illiam  Artaud.  'Self  Portrait'  (pastel),  c.  1822.  In  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Tayler. 

A  Colonel  Cornwell2  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Price, a  where  I  first 
opened  my  graphical  campayne  stand  as  candidates  for  the  county 
on  the  independent  interest,  and  they  have  strong  and  I  trust 
well-founded  hopes  ot  defeating  both  the  ministerial  competitors. 

1  am  now  painting  for  Mr.  Barret  a  picture  of  the  dimensions 
ot  what  is  called  a  Bishops  halt  length,  containing  a  composition 
ot  tour  of  his  children,  whole  lengths  and  the  size  of  lite,  the 
eldest  not  quite  six  years  old.  You  may  therefore  conceive  how 

i  Colonel  Cornwell  ot  Moccas  Court,  Hereford. 

:l  'Mr.  1'ruc'  was  Uvedale  Price  (created  baronet  in  1828)  of  Foxley  near  Hope 
End,  the  eminent  collector  and  writer  on  the  picturesque.  He  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Barretts  and  since,  as  we  learn  from  this  letter,  Artaud's  tour  111 
Herefordshire  began  at  Poxley.  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  owed  his  introduction 
to  I  lope  laid  to  Uvedale  l'ruc.  I  here  was  no  picture  by  Artaud  111  the  l'ruc  Sale, 
at  Christie's  on  6th  May,  1893,  and  it  is  not  know  n  what  pictures  Artaud  may  have 
painted  at  Foxley. 


1  ') 
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William  Artaud:  (Above)  'Little  Storm,  July  30,  1818,  Hope  End'.  Pen  and  wash  drawing  from  a  sketch-book  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Tayler;  (Left,  below)  Charles,  Arabel,  George  and  Samuel  Moulton-Barrett,  1818;  (Right,  below)  Edward, 
Henrietta  and  Elizabeth  Moulton-Barrett,  1818.  Both  these  canvases  are  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  V.  M.  Altham. 


(Left)  Study  for  a  Portrait  of  one 
(Centre)  'Hope  End,  July  23,  1818'. 
Hope  End,  July  25,  1818'.  Pen  and 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Tayler. 

patient  they  arc  during  their  sittings.  In  tact  it  is  the  most  arduous 
undertaking  I  have  ever  attempted  as  they  never  remain  for  a 
single  instant  in  the  same  position  and  the  finishing  part  of  the 
execution  is  almost  entirely  done  from  memory.  The  parents  are 
however  pleased  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  and  I  have  every  prospect 
of  completing  the  whole  to  their  satisfaction.  I  expect  also  to 
paint  a  companion  to  it,  of  the  same  size,  to  consist  of  a  group 
of  children  more  advanced  in  age  and  reason  and  of  course  their 
countenances  more  decidedly  marked,  and  more  capable  of 
suffering  the  restraint  of  sitting  with  some  degree  of  patience. 
The  eldest  of  these  is  a  girl  of  about  eleven  years  old,  and  possessing 
a  most  cxtra(o)rdinary  genius.4  She  has  a  command  of  language 
and  ideas  that  is  quite  marvellous  and  her  versifycation  is 
sufficiently  varieti  and  harmonious.  She  absorbs  the  learned 
languages  as  freely  and  as  rapidly  as  chalk  does  water,  and  yet 
with  all  the  power  of  application,  she  has  all  the  engenuous 
simplicity  and  airy  volatillaty  of  the  most  sprightly  of  her  age 
and  sex.  Her  brother  tho  by  no  means  diffident  has  no  chance  in 
competition  with  her.  She  is  idolized  by  her  parents  and  yet 
such  is  the  excellence  of  her  disposition  that  I  think  she  is  not  in 
the  least  danger  of  being  spoilt.  Indeed  she  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
those  sublimatics  of  the  sex  which  to  the  cordial  satisfaction  of 
Mary  and  her  little  coterie  of  independent  females,  may  stand 
up  and  fairly  defy  those  imperious  and  boisterous  creatures 
called  men;  to  produce  with  all  their  lofty  pretentions  one  among 
them  of  superior  spiritual  endowments. 

My  resedence  here  is  very  agreeable.  Mr.  Barret  is  of  an 
excellent  temper  and  cheerful  spirit  and  his  lady  is  most  amiable 
and  excellent.  The  grounds  about  the  house  are  remarkable  and 
beautiful  and  within  the  dwelling  abounds  with  comfort 
splendour  and  all  manner  of  luxurious  hospitallaties.  .  .  . 
Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Tayler  Mary  Richard  and 
Stephen 

and  believe  dear  Sir 
ever  yours 

March  29,  most  sincerely 

at  E.  M.  Barret  Esq.,  Win.  Artaud.' 

Hope  End,  near  Ledbury 

Herefordshire. 


of  the  Barrett  girls  |,  1818.  Pen  and  wash  drawing  from  a  sketch-book. 
Pen  and  wash  drawing  from  a  sketch-book.  (Right)  'Mrs.  Barrett  and  S.B., 
wash  drawing  from  a  sketch-book.  These  three  subjects  in  the  collection  of 

'My  Dear  Sir, 

...  I  am  still  at  Hope  End,  but  am  very  near  the  conclusion 
of  that  part  of  my  labours  which  I  can  accomplish  there.  The 
final  touches  to  the  pictures  must  be  given  in  London.  From 
Hope  End  I  retrogade  (sic)  to  a  Mr.  BoddenhamV  who  resides 
at  a  place  called  Rotherwas  about  four  miles  from  Hereford— 
What  I  have  to  do  there  I  cannot  at  present  tell.  I  shall  probably 
make  a  short  visit  to  Warwick,  but  not  with  a  view  to  business, 
and  then  return  to  the  Great  City.  .  .  . 

most  truly  yours, 
Hope  End,  Win.  Artaud.' 

near  Ledbury, 
July  21,  1818. 

The  group  of  the  four  younger  children,  on  which  Artaud  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  letter,  has  never,  so  far  .is  I  am  aware, 
been  reproduced  hitherto.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Elizabeth's  sister  Henrietta,  and  from  her  by  descent  to  its  present 
owner,  Mrs.  V.  M.  Altham,  by  whose  courtesy  I  am  now  able  to 
illustrate  it.  The  second  group,  representing  the  three  eldest 
children,  the  order  tor  which  Artaud  hoped  would  follow  on  the 
first,  was  in  fact  painted,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  Leonard 
Huxley's  edition  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning;  Letters  to  her 
Sister,  1X46 — 1859,  published  in  1929,  when  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Altham.  No  artist's  name  was  given.  This 
picture,  like  the  other,  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Altham,  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  Rev.  Altham.  Though  not  great  works  of  art 
in  themselves,  they  have  considerable  documentary  interest, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  the  letters  now  published. 

A  complete  and  annotated  typescript  of  the  Artaud  manu- 
scripts has  been  made  by  the  present  writer  and  deposited  111  tin- 
library  of  Manchester  University. 

1  She  was  in  fact  just  twelve  years,  having  been  born  on  6th  March,  1806.  J.  Marks; 
The  Family  of  Barrett,  1938. 

5  ( :harlcsJohnDodenham,  J.  P.,  of  Kotherwas(i783-t  865).  The  house  of  Rotherwas 
was  demolished  in  192ft,  and  the  estate  had  been  sold  in  1913,  see  advertisement  in 
Country  Life,  iNth  February,  1913,  by  Messrs.  Osbornand  Mercer.  This  advertise- 
ment makes  no  mention  of  any  pictures 


Seventeenth  Century 
Pewter  Candlestieks 


AT  the  zenith  of  their  powers  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  pewterers  of  England  were  able  to  produce  fine  wares 
by  concentration  on  form  and  proportion;  vessels  which  were 
not  only  suited  to  their  various  uses  but  which  also  appeared  to 
be  so;  though  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  the  latter  considera- 
tion was  more  than  a  sub-conscious  result  of  that  good  taste  with 
which  all  crafts  were  imbued  at  this  period. 

However  that  may  be,  the  purely  functional  results  achieved 
between  1630  and  1700  are,  in  all  branches  of  the  pewterers' 
craft,  whether  for  the  church,  mansion  or  tavern,  for  the  most 
part  completely  satisfying:  and  pewterers  seldom  broke  out  into 
purely  ornamental  effects  or  applied  decoration  other  than  in  the 
more  personal  articles,  such  as  domestic  tankards.  Even  there  they 
limited  themselves  to  engraving,  some  of  which  was  good  and 
some  decidedly  crude  (though  to  the  present-day  collector  not 
the  less  intriguing  for  that),  and  to  occasional  elaboration  of  small 
parts  like  thumbpieces. 

There  was,  however,  one  class  of  product  on  which  the 
pewterer  did  exercise  a  good  deal  of  decorative  ingenuity.  This 
was  the  candlestick  which,  unlike  the  majority  of  his  wares,  was 
not  usually  put  away  when  not  in  use  but  remained  on  view  in 
dining  room,  business  room  or  boudoir.  During  the  last  half  of 
the  century,  in  particular,  some  quite  elaborate  and  beautiful 
designs  were  produced  on  which  even  the  silversmiths  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  improve.Writing  over  twenty  years  ago 
the  late  Howard  Cotterell  ascribed  the  genesis  of  the  English 
domestic  pewter  candlestick  to  Holland — which  country, 
incidentally,  has  provided  us  with  other  pewter  exemplars — and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Dutch  candlesticks  were  being  imported 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  appear  to  have  had  domical  feet 
and  short  baluster-shaped  stems  with  upward  curving  grease 
pans.  From  them  Cotterell  traced  a  line  of  descent  by  examples 
which  exhibited  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  domed  foot  and 
the  elongation  of  the  stem  until  he  arrived  at  the  shapes  seen  in 
Nos.  3,  4,  5  and  6. 

We  will,  however,  first  turn  to  two  illustrations  which 
indicate  that  the  English  craftsman  was  quite  able  to  produce 
types  of  his  own.  The  first  shows  the  famous  'Grainger'  candle- 
stick in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  This  is  called  after  its 
maker,  William  Grainger,  who  was  a  'searcher  for  false  wares' 
to  the  Pewterers'  Company  in  1612  and  became  Upper  Warden 
in  1638.  His  name  will  be  seen  in  the  oblong  cartouche,  a  series 
of  which,  separated  by  circular  bosses,  decorates  the  high  pedestal 
base.  The  boss  to  the  left  bears  the  shield  of  the  Company  and 
that  to  the  right  the  well-known  symbol  of  the  Rose  and 
Crown.  It  is  dated  1616,  stands  yi  inches  high  and  bears  no 
resemblance  at  all  to  the  Dutch  importations. 

So  far  as  is  known  no  other  candlestick  of  comparable  design 
exists,  and  there  is  some  scope  for  speculation  as  to  its  raison 
d'etre.  There  is  no  record  of  Grainger's  admission  to  the  Com- 
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pany,  nor  of  his  striking  a  Touch.  Neither  does  any  Touch  appear 
upon  the  candlestick  itself.  He  was  a  'tryffelere',  i.e.,  a  worker 
on  small  objects  (though,  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  craft, 
trifling  had  practically  disappeared  by  this  time,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  common  word  to  the  English  language),  and  after  being 
chosen  as  one  of  the  body  of  twelve  for  carrying  out  the  onerous 
duties  of  searching  the  country  markets  for  wares  which  might 
fall  short  of  the  Company's  high  standards,  he  was  installed  as 
steward  in  1620,  succeeding  in  due  course  to  the  offices  of  Renter 
Warden  (1628)  and  Upper  Warden  as  already  stated.  Is  it  possible 
that  he  made  this  Magnum  Opus  for  presentation  to  the  Com- 
pany in  1616  when,  having  wearied  of  'syzeing'  quantities  of 
'dubble  Bells,  Chapnuts,  Thurndalls  and  Danske  potts'  to  say 
nothing  of  'stoole  pans',  up  and  down  the  country,  he  returned 
to  the  proper  business  of  pewtering,  and  no  doubt  with  an  eye 
to  future  promotion.  The  Arms  of  the  Company  and  the  Rose 
and  Crown,  incorporated  in  the  decoration,  might  well  point 
that  way.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  pair  was  made,  since  in  the 
craft  candlesticks  were  always  reckoned  by  the  pair.  Grainger 
and  his  colleagues  had,  in  1612,  'syzed'  no  less  than  17  'parcells' 
of  different  kinds  of  candlestick,  including  'Create  pyller  , 
'Create  bell'  and  'ordinarie  highc'.  Perhaps  these  provided  the 
inspiration. 


1X2 


I.  The  Grainger  candlestick.  1616.  William 
Grainger  was  a  searcher  for  false  wares 
for  the  Pewterers'  Company.  2.  Bell-based 
type.  Mid-seventeenth  century  or  earlier: 
possibly  the  'Greate  Bell'  mentioned  by 
Grainger.  3.  Knopped  type,  c.  1680. 
The  restoration  of  a  ruin. 


8,  9  &  10.  Ornate  types  considered  by  some  to  be  Dutch  importations.  No.  9  was 
excavated  in  St.  John  Street,  Nottingham,  during  the  building  of  the  railway  station. 


One  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  brother  or  this  out- 
standing piece  still  exists  somewhere,  above  or  below  ground, 
and  will  one  day  emerge  either  to  become  the  highlight  of  some- 
one's collection,  or  be  reunited  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

No.  2  illustrates  a  design  which  I  consider  may  be  regarded  as 
a  home  product  rather  than  a  derivative  from  Continental  im- 
portations with  which  it  is  roughly  coeval.  It  belongs  to  a  definite 
type — i.e.,  others  of  the  same  design  exist,  possibly  the  'Grcate 
Bell'.  It  stands  8§  inches  high  and  is  unmarked.  This  is  another 
fine  possession  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  first  came 
to  light  in  Suffolk. 

It  was  to  the  piece  shown  in  No.  3  that  Mr.  Cotterell  traced 
his  line  of  descent  from  the  early  Continental  exemplars,  and  it 
was  this  type,  too,  that  provided  the  clue  that  many  of  the  salts 
of  this  period  were  cast  from  the  same  moulds  as  were  their 
bases.  Other  examples  of  this  type  appear  in  Nos.  4/5  and  6. 
The  pair  first  illustrated  are  7  inches  high  and  are  relieved  from 
extreme  plainness  only  by  a  fillet  half  way  up  the  stem  and  by  a 
band  of  decoration  round  the  junction  of  foot  and  base.  The  fact 
that  they  form  one  of  the  very  few  genuine  pairs  still  existing 
adds  greatly  to  their  value.  They  were  formerly  on  loan  in  the 
well-known  Charbonnier  collection  in  Taunton  Museum,  but 
have  since  passed  through  several  other  hands. 

The  beautiful  piece  seen  in  No.  6  is  another  development  of 
the  type.  The  proportions  are  excellent,  even  to  the  depth  of 
each  'reel'  up  the  stem.  It  is  jh  inches  in  height  and  bears  an 
unrecorded  Touch  of  J.B.  This  treasure  is  in  the  R.  W.  Cooper 
Collection,  as  is  also  the  example  seen  in  No.  7  which  is  of 
entirely  different  design.  This  piece  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
decrepitude  when  Mr.  Cooper  acquired  it.  The  knop  and  stem 
were  driven  in  upon  the  foot,  which  itself  was  flattened  and  there 
was  other  damage.  But  by  turning  a  hardwood  spindle  to 
accurate  dimensions  he  was  able  to  beat  up  the  metal  with  a 
rubber  mallet  until  it  once  more  assumed  the  original  beautiful 
form  in  which  it  now  appears.  It  is  5 f  inches  high  and  has  a  tiny 
Touch  upon  the  lip,  with  the  initials  T.B.  in  a  diamond.  It  may 
be  dated  c.  1680.  All  these  examples  have  individuality  and. 


except  for  the  pair  in  No.  4/5  no  two,  even  of  the  same  type,  are 
alike  in  detail.  However,  we  now  come  to  three  examples 
(Nos.  8,  9  and  10)  which  exhibit  this  quality  much  more 
strikingly.  All  of  them  conform  to  a  type  and  may  be  said  to 
date  from  (-.1675-1685.  All  of  them  are  between  7  and  8  inches 
in  height. 

I  am  aware  that  some  consider  that  all  these  more  ornate 
examples  are  of  Continental  origin,  tor  the  reasons:  (i)  that  they 
exhibit  to  some  extent  the  characteristics  of  those  early  candle- 
sticks mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  and  (ii)  that  none 
of  them  is  marked.  As  regards  the  first  point,  I  do  not  consider 
that  much  weight  attaches  to  it.  Something  like  three-quarters  of 
a  century  divides  them,  and  fine  craftsmanship  was  general  all 
over  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As  to  the  second  point, 
I  would  say  that  far  too  few  of  these  ornate  examples  exist  (even 
supposing  them  all  to  be  genuine)  to  enable  one  to  be  dogmatic. 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  many 
English  Communion  Flagons  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  exist,  hardly  any  of  which  is  marked.  But  their 
nationality  has  never  been  challenged:  moreover  Continental 
pieces  of  this  period  are  frequently  found  to  be  marked  several 
times  with  ornate  Touches,  so  that  from  both  points  of  view  I 
do  not  think  the  argument  holds  water.  There  is  little  to  be  said 
about  the  actual  pieces,  other  than  that  the  example  shown  in 
No.  9  is  another  piece  in  Mr.  Cooper's  Collection  and  was  dug 
up  in  Nottingham  in  [899  when  the  railway  station  was  built. 

Well  designed  candlesticks  with  square  feet  and  fluted  stems 
were  made  during  the  Queen  Anne  period,  but  there  then  ensued 
a  somewhat  remarkable  hiatus  during  which  it  is  impossible  to 
say  definitely  what  was  produced,  since  nothing  bearing  any 
early  Georgian  Touch  or  belonging  to  any  style  of  which  it  could 
be  said  that  it  was  of  that  period  appears  to  exist.  Later  on 
candlesticks  with  every  conceivable  variation  of  baluster  stem 
were  turned  out  in  large  numbers.  These  can  often  be  found  in 
pairs  but  they  lack  interest  and  appear  to  be  made  of  a  much 
harder  and  darker  alloy  than  their  predecessors.  They  will  no 
doubt  111  due  course  take  up  their  position  as  desirable  antiques: 
but  that  time  is  not  yet. 
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The  End  of  Bristol 

The  Beginning  of  New  Hall : 

Some  fresh  evidence 

BY  R.  J.  CHARLESTON 


A TRADITION  concerning  the  end  of  the  Bristol  hard-paste 
porcelain  factory  appears  to  have  been  gaining  ground  of  recent  years, 
to  the  effect  that  Champion,  the  chief  shareholder  and  'managing  director', 
greatly  weakened  in  his  finances  by  the  expense  of  obtaining  his  Bill  in 
Parliament  in  1775,  failed  in  1778.  'Poor  Champion  you  may  have  heard  is 
quite  demolished,'  wrote  Wedgwood  to  Bcntley  on  24th  August,  1778,  in 
a  much  quoted  passage:  'It  was  never  likely  to  be  otherwise,  as  he  had 
neither  professional  knowledge,  sufficient  capital,  nor  scarcely  any  real 
acquaintance  with  the  materials  he  was  working  upon.'1  Hugh  Owen, 
however,  writing  in  1873, 2  pointed  out  that  to  prove  that  Champion  (his 
hero)  was  ruined  in  1778,  it  was  necessary  to  find  evidence  of  his  having 
been  declared  bankrupt.  In  default  of  such  proof,  it  was  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  suppose  that  Champion  was  badly  embarrassed  financially.  In 
1946,  however,  F.  S.  Mackenna  referred3  to  a  minute  found  amongst  the 
records  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Bristol  by  W.  G.  Cottrell:  'Minnies  of 
the  Mens  Meeting  Ye  24th  8f//  Mo  177$.  William  Cowles  brought  here  a 
testimony  of  last  meeting  against  Richard  Champion  as  he  was  not  free  to 
deliver  it  as  dated,  said  Richard  being  in  a  Scituation  (sic)  before  the  elate  of 
that  Testimony  which  disqualified  him  for  refering  (sic)  the  affair,  and  he 
hath  since  as  we  are  informed  Assigned  his  property  to  Trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Creditors."  This  apparently  clear  evidence  of  Champion's 
bankruptcy  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  Major  W.  H.  Tapp,4  who  cited: 
'Commission  in  Bankruptcy  declared  against  Richard  Champion,  Saturday, 
Aug.  29.  1778.  on  petition  of  Joseph  Smith,  Ropemaker — Bristol,  sus- 
pended temporarily  at  the  Petitioner's  request,  on  the  same  day.'5 

Despite  this,  however,  Champion  seems  to  have  continued  in  possession 
of  the  factory  in  Bristol,  and  to  have  made  financial  plans  for  the  future.  ( )n 
the  first  of  February  in  the  following  year  an  advertisement  of  the  factory 
appeared  in  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette:  'Genuine  China  (established  by  Act 
of  Parliament)  at  the  China  Manufactory  in  Castle  Green,  Bristol  .  .  .The 
blue  and  white  is  now  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection,  equal  to  Nankeen, 
which  with  the  very  great  Strength  and  fine  Polish  renders  it  the  best  for 
use  of  any  China  now  in  the  world  .  .  .  '"  and  on  1st  December,  1778,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  wrote  to  Champion  offering  his  support,  obviously  in 
reply  to  a  letter  from  Champion  asking  for  financial  aid  in  'engagements  to 

'  E.  Metcyard,  The  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  London  (1866),  p.  422,  /;.  The  view 
tli.it  Champion  ceased  to  manufacture  porcelain  in  1 778,  and  merely  decorated  old 
stock,  was  first  propounded,  I  think,  by  F.  Hurlbutt  111  his  Bristol  Porcelain  (London, 
1928),  p.  14.  Repeated  by  F.  S.  Mackenna  in  his  Champion's  Bristol  Porcelain 
(l.cigh-on-Sea,  1947),  p.  27,  it  bids  fair  to  become  the  accepted  tradition. 
a  Hugh  Owen,  Two  Centuries  of  Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol,  being  a  History  of  the  Manu- 
facture of 'The  True  Porcelain'  by  Richard  Champion  .  .  .  ,  London  (1873). 

3  F.  Severne  Mackenna,  Cookivorthy's  Plymouth  and  Bristol  Porcelain,  Leigh-on-Sca 
(1946).  P-  43- 

4  'The  Art  of  James  Banford,  Painter  of  Derby  Ceramics — I',  The  Connoisseur, 
Vol.  XCIX  (February,  1937),  p.  2,  n. 

s  Bankruptcy  Notices — No.  29,  for  1778,  Public  Records  Office. 

*  Noted  by  the  late  F.  Buckley,  but  not,  I  think,  previously  published. 


be  entered  into  for  April  and  October,  1780'. 7  Furthermore,  as  Owen 
pointed  out,8  some  tune  after  16th  October,  1779,  Champion  caused  to  be 
made  the  statuette  of  his  daughter  Fliza,  who  died  in  that  month.  A  figure 
apparently  from  the  same  mould  as  this  statuette,  which  has  been  lost  to 
sight  since  1873,  is  illustrated  111  No.  1.  The  making  of  this  statuette  indi- 
cates that  the  factory,  it  not  in  full  production,  was  at  least  working,9  and 
on  2<Sth  February  of  the  following  year  there  was  a  sale  of  Bristol  porcelain 
at  Christie  and  Ansell's  rooms  in  London  which  gives  no  sign  of  being  a 
disposal  of  stock  on  the  closure  of  the  factory.1"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
Champion,  as  a  bankrupt,  would  have  been  able  to  continue,  apparently 
unhampered,  in  the  management  of  the  factory.  It  seems  therefore  possible 
that  his  bankruptcy  proceedings  were  halted,  perhaps  by  the  intervention 
of  one  of  his  powerful  political  friends,  and  this  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the 
w  ording  of  the  notice  discovered  by  Major  Tapp.11  Certainly  Champion 
was  not  amongst  the  bankrupts  whose  names  were  listed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1778.  That  he  remained  in  full  possession  of  the  rights  vested 
m  him  by  the  Act  of  177s  seems  to  be  indicated  by  what  follows.  But  it  is 
also  clear  that  something,  probably  financial  trouble,  was  forcing  him  at 
this  time  to  seek  in  Staffordshire  a  solution  of  his  difficulty. 

Simeon  Shaw,  who  is  abused  almost  as  often  as  he  is  quoted,  stated  that 
Champion  assigned  his  patent  to  a  company  of  six  Staffordshire  potters  in 
1 777. 12  In  this  instance  Shaw  was  certainly  wrong  in  his  date,  if  not  also  in 
his  list  of  the  potters  who  formed  the  combine.  It  is  not  until  1781  that  we 
first  hear  of  Champion  in  Staffordshire.  On  14th  January  in  that  year  his 
sister,  Sarah,  111  a  letter  refers  to  'My  Brother  being  obliged  to  spend  a 
month  or  two  111  Staffordshire  on  account  of  the  China  Manufactory.'13 
Some  time  between  31st  January  and  24th  February,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  Portsmouth,14  ami  it  is  111  tact  probable  that  he  did  not  make 
his  journey  north  until  the  Spring,  staying  in  the  Potteries  over  two 
months  (see  the  letter  dated  6th  August,  1 78 1 ,  overleaf ).  Sarah  Champion's 

7  Owen,  p.  1  50. 

K  Owen,  pp.  197-99. 

9  Hurlbutt  (e/>.  1//..  pp.  14-1  5)  suggested  that  'It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
statuette  in  question  was  a  stock  Bristol  figure  in  the  "white"  of  the  well-known 
and  popular  figure  of  Andromache  weeping  over  the  ashes  of  Hector,  like  a  very 
similar  figure  made  at  Derby  .  .  .  suitably  gilded  and  inscribed,  and  fired  in  the 
enamelling  kiln.'  It  is  curious  that,  if  this  was  'a  stock  figure",  so  few  examples  have 
survived.  Apart  from  the  figure  illustrated,  the  only  other  piece  known  to  me  is  m 
the  Bristol  City  Art  Gallery  (information  kindly  given  by  Mr.  LI.  Schubart).  The 
Chelsea-Derby  Andromache  itself  can  hardly  be  much  earlier  than  1779.  Its  first 
documentary  appearance  seems  to  be  in  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  17th  April,  1780  (see 
).  h.  Nightingale,  <>/>.  </'/.  in  10,  p.  58).  A  somewhat  similar  mourning  figure  is, 
however,  know  n  at  the  Ludwigsburg  porcelain  factory  not  later  than  1766  (cf.  O. 
Wanner-Brandt,  Alt-Ludwigsburg,  Stuttgart  (1906),  No.  49. 

111  J.  h.  Nightingale.  Contributions  towards  the  History  of  Early  English  Porcelain  .... 
Salisbury  (1881),  pp.  101-1  12. 

11  'Suspended  temporarily  at  the  Petitioner's  request  .  .  .  ' 

12  Simeon  Shaw,  History  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  ....  Hanley  (1829),  p.  201. 
1:1  Owen,  p.  [99. 

1 1  (  )wen,  pp.  229-30. 
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letter  of 4th June  no  doubt  rotors  to  this  visit:  'my  brother,  who  witli  my 
istcr,  the  4th  of  this  month  returned  from  London  in  their  road  from 
v.iriordshire,  are  with  all  the  family  at  Henbury,  which  place  he  purposes 
to  dispose  of  very  soon,  intending  for  some  time  to  come,  to  make  New- 
castle in  Staffordshire  the  place  of  their  residence;  he  being  in  a  way  of 
profitably  disposing  of  the  China  manufactory  reserving  a  part  to  himself.'15 
The  exact  nature  of  Champion's  business  in  Staffordshire  has  never  been 
very  satisfactorily  elucidated,  and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  come 
across  some  notes  left  by  the  late  W.J.  Pountney  which  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  subject.16  They  include  four  letters  apparently  copied  from 
manuscript,  and  these  have  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  been  pub- 
lished before.  I  therefore  quote  them  in  extenso: 

1.  (From  Richard  Champion  to  James  Fox.  Original  letter  and  signature.) 
'Dear  Sir, 

You  have  formerly  given  me  reason  to  experience  your  friendship,  and 
tho'  what  I  have  now  to  say  is  about  your  Relations  cousin  Cookworthy, 
and  her  sisters,  I  do  it  without  apology,  as  they  are  our  mutual  friends,  and 
I  am  well  convinced  your  knowledge  of  the  affair  makes  you  the  properest 
Person  to  consult. 

'You  know  that  I  exchanged  the  old  Terms  of  the  China,  for  the  same 
rent  that  was  paid  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  materials,  of  which  some  was  paid  to  the 
late  Mr.  Cookworthy,  and  there  is  now  more  (though  not  a  great  deal)  due, 
but  the  amount  I  cannot  say  as  I  am  from  home,  having  just  left  Stafford- 
shire, and  being  now  at  Lord  Rockingham's  for  a  few  days. 

'I  designed  to  have  wrote  you  from  thence  where  I  was  about  a  week, 
but  was  prevented  by  continual  Imployment  amongst  the  Potters  (with 
whom  I  was  in  the  Spring  above  two  months  negotiating  a  Plan  for  the 
introduction  of  my  Porcelain  Manufactory),  and  therefore  took  the 
opportunity  whilst  I  am  here  and  more  at  leisure.  I  have  made  Proposals, 
which  are  under  Consideration.  But  there  are  such  general  Complaints  of 
the  dearness  of  the  raw  Materials,  that  the  affair  has  been  much  at  a  stand, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  given  me  reason  to 
understand  on  his  part,  that  he  will  make  an  abatement.  When  you  consider 
that  the  Potters  have  now  a  Lease  of  good  Materials,  close  to  St.  Stephens,17 
at  only  12  gs  p  year  and  when  Carthew  will  also  sell  them  good  nearly  at 
the  rate  of  common  pipe-clay,  you  may  easily  suppose  what  Chance  I  shall 
have  in  carrying  on  a  Manufactory,  when  it  becomes  general  111  Stafford- 
shire, which  is  part  of  the  Plan. 

'It  is  impossible  to  oblige  the  Potters  to  use  my  Materials. 

'  They  will  go  where  it  is  cheapest.  I  am  induced  therefore  to  consult  you 
upon  the  occasion,  to  know  the  Sentiments  of  your  Cousins,  whether  it 
would  not  be  most  for  our  mutual  advantage,  to  come  to  some  specific 
agreement  for  the  term  of  the  Patent,  which  expires  in  1796. 

'We  should  all  undoubtedly  make  the  most  we  can,  but  we  ought  not 
tor  our  own  sakes  to  uphold  a  false  Clare  of  Advantage,  whilst  we  are  losing 
the  real  fruits.  The  present  plan  has  a  Clause  in  it,  giving  Liberty  to  every 
Potter  to  make  the  Porcelain  in  his  own  works,  on  payment  of  a  certain 
fine  to  the  Company.  No  Power  can  oblige  them  to  buy  the  Material,  but 
a  Moderate  Price,  when  it  is  likely  they  might  be  induced  to  purchase  them 
by  good  Management.  This  I  have  told  Mr.  Pitt  plainly,  and  I  think  it 
proper  to  request  you  to  mention  to  your  Cousins.  You  are  sensible  that 
one  Consequence  of  the  use  of  other  Clay  must  be,  the  old  Work  will  drop 
from  its  particular  Disadvantages,  in  which  case  the  Lease  will  fall  into 
Mr.  Pitt's  hands,  and  your  Cousins'  claim  being  grafted  upon  it,  will  sink 
in  course.  It  therefore  becomes  a  mutual  benefit  to  sell  the  ("lay  as  cheap  as 
possible. 

'I  will  not  detain  you  too  long.  I  believe  what  I  have  said  will  give  you 
the  general  Ideas.  They  know  what  has  already  been  received.  ,£120  from 
the  year  1774  to  1778.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  much  less,  or1K  is  there  a 
Chance  in  the  present  Circumstances  of  making  it  otherwise  than  a  trifling 
object,  and  the  only  way  to  create  even  a  permanency  of  it,  or  afford  a 
mutual  advantage  is  to  fix  upon  some  specific  Plan  for  the  term  of  the 

15  Owen,  p.  199.  The  same  letter  is  reproduced,  111  slightly  varying  words,  on  p.  230. 
Ifi  I  am  indebted  to  the  authorities  of  the  Bristol  Record  Office  for  permission  to 
publish  these  MS  notes,  now  in  their  keeping. 

17  Mcteyard,  op.  tit.,  II,  p.  422  states:  '  .  .  .  Turner  and  Wedgwood  became  joint 
lessees  of  certain  clay  mines  at  St.  Stephen's  .  .  .  '  Turner  was  certainly  with  Wedg- 
wood in  his  trip  to  Cornwall  111  177s  (see  Letters  of Josiah  Wedgwood,  ed.  Lady 
Farrer,  London  (1903),  II.  p.  1  14). 

18  This  should  presumably  read  'nor'. 


Patent,  which  I  beg  you  to  procure  me  their  Sentiments  upon,  and  send  me 
an  answer  directed  to  me  in  Bristol,  where  I  shall  be  about  the  15th.  I  shall 
thank  you  to  make  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Fox  and  all  your  Family,  and 
that  you  would  remember  me  to  your  Cousin  Lydia,  and  her  sisters  who 
are  with  her. 

I  wish  you  to  be  assured  that  I  am  with  great  truth 
Dear  Sir 

Your  obliged  and  Sincere  friend 
Rich:  Champion.' 
Wcntworth  House 
Yorkshire. 
6.  Augst-  1 78 1. 

2.  'George  Harrison  will  be  obliged  to  his  cousin  James  Fox  to  inform  Richard 
Champion  that  the  Executors  of  Wm.  Cookworthy  are  disposed  to  pro- 
mote his  views  in  introducing  the  China  Manufactory  among  the  People  of 
Staffordshire  and  should  be  glad  (if)  R.C.  would  write  him  fully  respecting 
the  terms  upon  which  he  would  propose  to  put  the  Business  into  their 
Hands  as  far  as  regards  the  Exors.  Claim  upon  the  Manufactory. 

No.  5.  Fish  St.  Hill.  22nd.Smo.81.' 
(The  above  is  copied  from  a  draft  for  a  letter — full  of  corrections.) 

3.  (Autograph  letter  from  Richard  Champion  to 

'Mr.  George  Harrison  No.  s 
'  Fish  Street  Hill.' 
Sealed  in  red  wax  with  a  coat  of  arms.) 

Henbury  near  Bristol 

3  Sept.  1780?  [  1 78 1] 

'Sir. 

Our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Fox  has  given  me  your  letter  to  him  of  the  22nd 
August;  in  consequence  ot  which  I  shall  give  you  my  Sentiments  upon  the 
Occasion,  principally  in  the  manner  I  did  to  him.  When  I  first  went  into 
Staffordshire  in  the  Spring  my  views  were  considerably  more  enlarged  than 
they  are  at  present.  I  intended  to  have  established  a  large  work,  and  if 
Mr.  Wedgewood  would  have  supported  it,  I  might  have  done  it.  But  this 
opposition  prevented  me  and  I  have  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
ten  Potters  only,  who  if  they  like  the  Manufactory  on  its  Establishment  in 
the  County  are  to  give  me  a  certain  sum  for  liberty  to  use  it  in  their  own 
works,  but  I  have  also  liberty  to  sell  to  any  other  I  please1"  on  the  original 
Plan  for  a  Company,  there  was  a  clause  designed  to  be  inserted,  that  every 
Potter  who  belonged  to  it,  should  have  on  payment  ot  a  certain  fine,  liberty 
to  make  China  in  his  Works. 

'In  this  situation  I  naturally  looked  to  some  Advantages  from  the  sale 
of  Materials  but  the  high  price  of  them,  compared  with  those  of  Treth- 
ewys-"  (Twelve  guineas  a  year)  and  Carthcws  equally  cheap,  made  me 
have  very  little  hopes  of  advantage. 

'The  Potters  who  knew  the  prices  and  your  claim  made  this  a  capital 
objection  to  a  Company,  I  therefore  laid  the  case  fairly  before  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
was  equally  concerned  with  me,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  his  Materials. 
He  wrote  me  that  he  would  make  any  reasonable  Abatement. 

'The  case  stands  thus  with  all  of  us,  I  have  a  lease  from  Mr.  Pitt  for  99 
years,  you  have  the  same  Claim  from  me  as  he  receives  for  the  Materials, 
but  I  carry  on  the  smallest  work,  the  advantages  you  will  either  receive  will 
be  trifling.  Again,  if  I  carry  on  no  work,  the  Lease  falls  into  Mr.  Pitt's 
hands,-1  he  may  make  what  Bargain  he  pleases  with  fresh  Leasees,  or  sell 
his  Materials,  and  your  Claim  sinks  in  course,  as  it  only  exists  with  my 
1  ease,  which  is  1  )eterminable  on  my  carrying  on  the  work  or  not. 

'Mr.  Pitt  is  certainly  in  the  worst  Situation  if  I  do,  because  the  tax  w  hich 
I  consented  to  lay  on  his  Materials  by  my  Agreement  with  Mr.  Cook- 
worthy, makes  the  Materials  cost  so  much  (and  being  a  perpetuity  without 
a  possibility  of  its  ceasing)  that  in  its  present  state  it  must  naturally  throw 
the  sale  of  Materials  into  other  hands  to  his  great  Injury. 

'The  Rcmidy  comes  next.  I  wish  to  reap  Advantage  naturally  from  the 
sale  of  Materials.  I  wish  equally  for  you.  Mr.  Pitt  must  do  the  same.  But 
strong  as  all  our  Wishes  are,  I  see  no  Method  than  your  consenting  to 
restrain  your  claim  to  a  certain  period  or  such  a  certain  price  per  annum  as 
we  can  agree  on.  But  to  settle  this  arises  fresh  Difficulties.  Hitherto  what 
has  arisen  to  you  has  been  very  trifling.  In  future  if  I  could  render  the  Mat- 

la  There  should  presumably  be  a  full  stop  here. 

'-"  Perhaps  the  'Mr.  Trccize'  mentioned  by  Wedgwood  in  Letters,  II,  p.  125? 
2 1  This  seems  to  have  happened  111  the  end  (see  Lady  Radford, /or.  tit.  in  k.  23,  p. 41). 
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crials  tolerably  cheap,  it  may  increase.  But  it"  this  is  not  to  be  done,  it  must 
be  a  total  loss  to  .ill  you  and  me,  as  Mi .  I'm  may  by  m\  not  being  [able]  to 
carry  on  the  Work,  enter  into  fresh  Agreements. 

'At  present  lie  seems  willing  to  agree  to  reasonable  Terms.  You  will 
please  always  to  carry  this  in  your  View,  that  the  Potters  will  buy  when22 
they  please,  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  engaging  them  than  by  selling 
cheap. 

'I  have  said  sufficient  on  this  occasion  to  make  you  Master  of  the  subject, 
when  you  have  considered  it,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  write  me  your 
Sentiments. 

'I  beg  to  be  remembered  particularly  to  Mrs.  Harrison  and  your  sister 
Lydia  who  is  with  you  and  that  you  will  believe  me  to  be  your  sincere 
friend  and  servant 

Richard  Champion.' 
4.  (Draft  or  copy  of  a  letter  from  George  Harrison  to  Richard  Champion 
in  reply  to  last.  This  letter  is  not  completed.) 
'To  Richd-  Champion,  Bristol.  Sep.  19th,  1781. 
Respected  Frd. 

I  am  obliged  to  thee  for  the  Information  contained  in  thy  Favour  of  the 
3d.  Inst,  relative  to  the  China  Business  and  in  case  any  determinate  Plan  of 
prosecuting  it  should  be  fix't  on  shall  be  very  willing  to  promote  thy  views 
of  Advantage,  as  far  as  I  can  consistant  with  the  just  Claim  of  those  con- 
cerned as  W.C's  Representatives,  to  whose  consideration  I  shall  very 
cheerfully  submit  any  terms  thou  may  propose  either  upon  the  Flan  of 
retaining  their  claim  to  a  certain  Period  or  to  a  certain  Price  per  annum 
which  ever  may  be  most  comparable  with  thy  views,  &  I  doubt  not  their 
compliance  with  reasonable  Terms. 

'I  own  I  am  not  yet  perfectly  inform'd  on  what  Ground  their  claim  rests, 
but  as  it  is  for  the  Merit  of  Invention  I  shou'd  presume  that  whilst  any 
Advantage  arises  to  thee  from  the  Manufacture,  whether  by  way  of  a  Fine 
from  the  Potters,  or  from  the  sale  ot  Materials,  their  claim  will  be  valid  in 
some  proportion  but  on  this  subject  I  may  probably  be  further  inform'd 
ere  anything  more  passes  between  us.' 

There  still  remains  much  that  is  obscure,  but  the  following  tentative  inter- 
pretation is  suggested.  When  Champion  went  up  to  Staffordshire  in  the 
Spring  of  1 78 1,  he  had  an  ambitious  scheme  in  mind  ('my  views  were  con- 
siderably more  enlarged  than  they  are  at  present").  The  nucleus  of  this  was 
to  have  been  a  Company  (of  which,  no  doubt.  Champion  would  have 
been  a  principal  shareholder  and  'managing  director')  to  make  hard-paste 
porcelain  in  accordance  with  Champion's  patent.  Champion,  however, 
was  bound  to  his  source  of  supply  of  raw  materials,23  and  this  the  combine 
objected  to,  since  Champion's  agreement  with  Cookworthy  bound  him  to 
pay  to  the  latter  or  his  heirs  the  same  amount  annually  as  he  paid  for  his 
raw  materials — thereby  in  effect  doubling  their  cost.24  The  Staffordshire 
potters  no  doubt  feared  either  that  members  of  the  combine  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  clause  in  the  agreement  which  allowed  them  to  manu- 
facture porcelain  in  their  own  works,  and,  by  buying  from  the  cheaper 
sources,  would  undercut:  or  that,  when  the  patent  expired  in  1796,  the 
company  would  be  left  dependent  on  an  uneconomic  source  of  supply. 

This  should  presumably  read  'where'. 
2:1  The  materials  were  obtained  from  'a  Moor  called  Carlogass'  (Caluggas)  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  of  Boconnoc  (later  Lord  Camelford).  A  Lease, 
probably  renewing  an  earlier  one,  was  granted  in  1770  for  99  years  to  'Mr.  Cook- 
worthy  and  the  other  lessees',  subject  to  the  'Covenant  that  he,  the  said  Thomas 
Pitt  and  his  heirs  should  not  during  the  term  permit  any  Moor  Stone  or  Gravel, 
being  upon  any  Estate  or  Land  belonging  to  him  to  be  raised  and  used  for  the 
making  porcclaine  or  china  other  than  by  virtue  of  this  Lease  upon  penalty  of 
,£20  for  every  ton'  (sec  Lady  Radford,  'Plymouth  China",  The  Devonian  Year 
Book,  1920,  p.  41).  Cookworthy  assigned  his  patent  to  Champion  on  6th  May. 
1774.  LI.  Jewitt,  who  first  recorded  this  transaction  (Art  Journal,  1  K6?,  p.  214)  seems 
to  have  had  access  to  the  original  deed,  but  unfortunately  does  not  quote  it.  He 
merely  says  that  Champion  'covenanted  ..  .to  pay  to  ( "00k worthy,  his  heirs, 
executors,  &c.,  a  profit  equal  to  the  first  cost  of  the  raw  materials  used  111  his  manu- 
factory'. This  stipulation  is  clearly  that  referred  to  in  the  letter  w  ritten  by  Cham- 
pion's sister  in  October,  1771  (Owen,  p.  So).  Wedgw  ood  stated  in  his  Reasons  why 
the  li.xtension  of  the  Term  of  Mr.  Cookworthy's  Patent  .  .  .  would  be  injurious  to  many 
Land  owners  ...  '  .  .  .  the  present  Patentee  and  his  Assigns  have  contracted  with 
one  Gentleman,  that  he  shall  sell  these  Materials  only  to  them,  and  that  they  sli.ill 
purchase  such  Materials  only  from  him,  during  the  Term  of  ninety-nine  Years'. 
(Papers  Relevant  to  Mr.  Champion's  Application  to  Parliament  ....  1775,  p.  1  s). 
24  '  .  .  .  the  tax  which  I  consented  to  lay  on  his  Materials  by  my  Agreement  with 
Mr.  ("00k worthy,  makes  the  Materials  cost  so  much  .  .  .  ' 
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1.  Figure  of 'Grief '.  Bristol,  about  1779-80.  Height  ii\  in.  The  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge. 

Champion's  own  position  was  clearly  also  difficult;  for  if  the  potters  were 
to  turn  to  porcelain-manufacture  in  their  own  works,  on  payment  of  a 
'tine'  (presumably  a  lump  sum)  to  him,  he  might  be  left  chained  to  his  un- 
economic source  of  raw  materials  111  a  highly  competitive  market.  It  is 
small  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  hoped  by  some  means  to  ensure  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  Caluggas  materials.  How  he  finally  induced  his 
partners  to  give  their  support  to  the  company  is  not  clear.  Two  possibilities 
present  themselves.  Either  he  sold  his  patent  outright  to  the  combine25  and 
consented  to  act  merely  as  their  paid  manager,  thus  cutting  himself  free  of 
his  obligation  to  Pitt  and  Cook  worthy's  heirs;  or  he  managed  to  persuade 
both  Pitt  and  Harrison  to  abate  their  claims,  so  that  the  price  of  raw  mat- 
erials from  Caluggas  became  competitive.  Whichever  happened,  the  New 
Hall  company  in  the  end  were  in  a  position  to  sell  raw  materials  as  well  as 
finished  porcelain.28 

25  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connexion  the  statement  made  by  J.  Aikin  in  his 
A  Description  of  the  Country  .  .  .  round  Manchester,  (London,  1795),  p.  521  :  'Shelton 
is  .111  extensive  place,  and  has  many  considerable  manufactories  in  it,  amongst  the 
rest,  one  which  deserves  particular  notice;  the  porcelain  or  china  manufactory, 
carried  01,  under  the  respectable  firm  ofHollins,  Warburton.  and  Co.  The  china 
made  here  is  vers  little,  ifat  all,  inferiour,  espec  ially  in  the  colours,  to  that  of  the 
East  Indies  .  .  .  The  ingenious  Mr.  Champion  ot  Bristol,  w  ho  discovered  the  art  ot 
making  this  porcelain,  expended  an  ample  fortune  in  the  various  trials.  I  !e  had  the 
good  fortune,  however,  of  bringing  it  to  perfection,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
exclusive  privilege  ot  making  it,  which  he  sold  to  the  above  gentlemen  for  such 
.1  sum  of  money  as  enabled  him  to  retire  to  America  ..."  This  account  contains 
some  inaccuracies,  but  is  not  negligible,  coming  as  it  does  so  soon  after  the  events 
it  describes-  and  35  years  before  Simeon  Shaw. 

28  Simeon  Shaw  ,  p.  20?:  'The  company  agreed  to  supply  ground  stone  from  then 
null  for  any  manufac  turers,  not  to  be  used  in  the  glaze  of  a  transparent  body.'  See- 
also  G  E.  Stringer,  New  Hall  Porcelain,  London  (1949),  pp.  ss-6. 
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2.  Teapot  decorated  in  blue  and  gold.  Incised  on  the  base:  'Ralph  Clowes 
New  Hall  fecit'.  Height  4J  in. Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

3.  Teapot  decorated  in  blue  and  gold.  New  Hall,  about  1782.  Height  6  in. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

4(a)  and  (b).  Teacups  decorated  in  blue  and  gold.  Marks,  crossed  L's  in 
blue  enamel,  and  '1782'  in  gold.  New  Hall,  1782.  Height  I  \  in. Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 


Champion  travelled  up  to  Staffordshire  to  take  up  his  new  duties  on 
Sth  November,  1 781, 27  but  his  stay  there  was  of  short  duration;  for  in 
April  of  the  following  year  he  accepted  the  post  of  Assistant  Paymaster  to 
the  Forces,  and  left  New  Hall  for  London.2"  His  subsequent  career  is  of  no 
relevance  to  this  article,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  1789  he  was  still  under 
the  necessity  of  discharging  old  financial  liabilities.29 

What,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  the  position  at  Bristol  after  1778?  On  this 
question  Champion's  letter  of  3rd  September  is  illuminating:  '  .  .  .  I  carry 
on  the  smallest  work,'  and  therefore  the  gain  both  to  Pitt  and  to  Cook- 
worthy's  heirs  is  very  slight,  as  is  indeed  clear  from  the  figure  of  £120 
royalties  given  for  the  years  1774-8  in  the  letter  of  6th  August.  The  Bristol 
factory,  although  still  working,  was  clearly  in  a  decline,  and  the  quarter 
ending  September,  1 78 1 ,  was  the  last  in  which  the  Castle  Green  premises 
were  assessed  to  Champion.30  On  29th  April,  1782,  there  was  a  sale  of  the 
factory's  stock:  'To  be  sold  by  hand  on  Monday,  29th  April  inst.  at  the 
Manufactory  in  Castle  Green,  the  remaining  stock  of  Enamel,  Blue  and 
White  and  White  Bristol  China.  The  Manufacturers  being  removed  to  the 
North.  The  time  of  the  sale  each  Day  from  Ten  to  One  and  from  Two  till 
Six,'31  and  in  May,  1782,  there  was  apparently  a  further  sale  of  all  remaining 
stock.32  On  13th  June  in  the  same  year  it  was  announced  that  the  china 
warehouse  in  53,  Clare  Street,  which  had  been  the  factory's  Bristol  clearing- 
house, would  close  down.33 

The  curious  reluctance  to  admit  that  Champion  made  any  porcelain  after 
1778,  referred  to  above,  is  matched  in  some  writers  by  their  reluctance  to 
admit  that  New  Hall  ever  made  hard-paste  porcelain.34  Even  G.  E.  Stringer, 
the  historian  of  the  New  Hall  Company,  says35  that  'Hollins,  Warburton 

27  Owen,  p.  199. 
M  Owen,  p.  200. 

29  Owen.  p.  1 49. 

30  Owen,  p.  \')<). 

31  Felix  Farley's  Journal,  27th  April,  1782,  tit.  W.J.  Pountney,  Old  Bristol  Potteries, 
Bristol  (1920),  p.  233. 

F.  S.  Mackenna,  Champion's  Bristol  Porcelain,  Leigh-on-Sea  (1947,),  p.  27. 

33  Pountney,  p.  233.  The  date  1785  suggested  by  the  document  quoted  by  Lady 
Radford,  p.  41,  is  surely  erroneous? 

34  Hurlbutt.  p.  15  ;  Mackenna,  Champion  s  Bristol  Porcelain,  p.  ax. 

35  op.  tit.,  p.  8. 


and  Company,  ot  New  Hall  .  .  .  Styled  themselves  on  their  invoices  as 
manufacturers  of  real  china:  ...  in  so  styling  themselves  Hollins,  War- 
burton  and  Co.  practised  a  deception,  for  their  manufacture  was  a  soft  paste 
or  false  porcelain'.  The  present  writer  has  already36  attempted  to  rebut  this 
view,  basing  his  arguments  mainly  on  the  analysis  carried  out  on  pieces  of 
porcelain  acceptably  identified  as  of  New  Hall  manufacture.  Is  it  credible, 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence  already  produced,  that  Champion  did  not  impart 
his  methods  to  the  New  Hall  combine;  and  that  they,  having  paid  for  it 
'such  a  sum  of  money  as  enabled  him  (Champion)  to  retire  to  America', 
did  not  exploit  it?37 

Important  material  evidence  for  the  earliest  period  at  New  Hall  (at  that 
date  Shelton  Hall)  is  provided  by  a  group  of  pieces  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (Nos.  2-4).  All  are  decorated  in  a  rich  'gros  bleu'  and  gold. 
The  teapot  in  No.  2  is  the  well-known  example  signed  Ralph  Clowes  New 
Hall  fecit,  and  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  an  early  documentary  piece 
made  by  a  relative  ofone  of  the  partners  (William  Clowes).  The  closely  similar 
teapot  in  No.  3  is  decorated  with  a  pattern  of  stars  and  festoons  which  is 
repeated  on  the  two  teacups  in  No.  4.3S  The  teapots  arc  indisputably  of  New- 
Hall  make,  and  so  must  the  cups  be,  although  in  the  Schreiber  Catalogue 
they  were  originally  identified  as  Worcester.  Each  bears  a  copy  of  the 
Sevres  crossed  jQ's  mark  in  blue  enamel,  and  the  date  1782  in  gilding.  These 
may  reasonably  be  taken  as  signalising  the  first  successful  production  of 
porcelain  at  New  Hall.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  they  arc  of  hard- 
paste  porcelain.  The  Sevres-style  mark  and  the  rich  'gros  bleu'  are  an 
indication  of  the  pretensions  of  the  factory  at  this  date. 

36  Burlington  Magazine,  XCII  (Oct.  1950),  p.  303. 

37  Stringer  (p.  15)  raises  the  material  point  that  Plymouth  (and  therefore  presum- 
ably Bristol)  fired  with  wood,  whereas  the  Potteries  always  used  coal.  It  should  he 
noted  that  Champion's  bill  contains  the  clause:  'the  said  Richard  Champion  hath 
been  at  very  considerable  expense  and  great  pains  and  labour  in  prosecuting  the 
said  invention,  and  by  reason  of  the  great  difficulty  attending  the  manufacture 
upon  a  new  principle,  hath  not  been  able  to  bring  the  same  to  perfection  until  within 
the  last  year  ..."  (cit.  e.g.  LI.  Jewitt,  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain.  London  (1878), 
Vol.  I.  p.  364:  (my  italics)).  It  is  curious  that  the  Plymouth  factory  could  so  control 
its  materials  as  to  be  able  to  make  porcelain  111  1768,  whereas  Champion  was  only 
achieving  certain  results  in  1775.  May  this  difficulty  not  have  been  due  to  the  use 
of  coal  (probably  from  the  Forest  of  Dean)  for  firing? 

38  The  credit  for  this  observation  is  Mrs.  B.  IJ.  Gould's. 
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French  Illuminated 
Manuseripts 

of  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries 


FOLLOWING  the  exhibition  of  French  illuminated  manuscripts  of 
the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  centuries  which,  last  year,  served  as  a  magni- 
ficent introduction,  the  Bibliothcquc  Nationale  is  now  exhibiting — once 
again  organized  by  M.  Jean  Porchcr,  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Manuscripts — French  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  manuscripts,  from  the  dawn 
of  Gothic  to  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance,  display  the  evolution  and 
the  continuity  of  the  art  of  illumination  in  France  through  the  centuries. 

From  the  time  of  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  Paris  became  the  principal 
centre  for  illumination,  and  virtually  remained  so  until  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  revolution  in  illumination  brought  about  by  the  secularizing 
of  miniature  painting  was  not  accomplished  without  a  period  of  transition. 
In  tact,  for  a  number  of  years  the  monastic  workshops  continued  to  pro- 
duce liturgical  books,  but  the  advent  of  lay  illuminators,  whose  activity 
was  matched  by  that  of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  from  the  thirteenth 
century  onwards  became  an  important  centre  of  influence,  brought  about 
considerable  modifications  in  the  choice  of  texts  and  the  technique  of 
miniature  painting.  Royal  patronage  also  gave  a  notable  impetus  to  the 
School  of  Parisian  miniaturists  and  contributed  largely  to  its  fame. 

Following  the  order  adopted  by  M.  Jean  Porcher  in  his  admirable 
catalogue,  the  Paris  Pialtcr  (Arsenal  1 1 86)  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century  must  be  mentioned  first,  standing  as  it  does  at  the 
beginning  of  the  activity  of  the  Paris  school  and  the  first  phase  of  Gothic 
style.  According  to  tradition  it  belonged  to  Blanche  of  Castile  and  St.  Louis. 
The  Psalter,  which  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  was  part  of  the 
treasure  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  contains  twenty-five  full-page  miniatures, 
of  which  seventeen  have  medallions  superposed,  showing  the  close  links 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  St.  Louis  between  the  art  of  illumination  and 
that  of  stained  glass:  and  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  with  strong  contours 
resembling  the  leading  of  windows  and  the  colours,  in  which  reds  and 
blues  dominate,  recall  the  mosaic  patterns  of  stained  glass. 

With  the  Psalter  of  St.  Louis  (Bib.  Nat.  Lat  10525;  No.  1),  executed 
between  1253  and  1270,  the  second  phase  of  Gothic  is  reached.  Eighteen 
full  page  miniatures  representing  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  make  this 
manuscript  a  masterpiece  of  the  French  thirteenth-century  School. 

The  influence  of  stained  glass  is  then  replaced  by  that  of  architecture — 
a  dominant  influence,  and  the  miniature  with  little  eolonettes,  arcades, 
curved  arches,  pinnacles,  windows  and  rose-windows,  all  of  which  become 
the  essentials  of  its  decoration,  is  derived  from  the  current  architectural 
style.  Parallel  with  this  evolution,  the  decoration  is  enriched:  gold  grounds 
become  more  general,  the  figures  become  simpler,  the  contours  are  refined, 
and  more  delicate  and  lighter  colours  replace  the  dark,  strong  colours,  and 
give  an  air  of  extreme  elegance  to  these  works. 

The  breviary  known  as  the  Breviary  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  of  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (B.  N.  Lat.  1023;  No.  2)  is  attributed  to  Master  Honorc, 
one  of  the  earliest  illuminators  established  in  Paris,  as  is  also  Gratiatt's 
Decretals  (Tours,  Ms.  558)  where  the  name  of  his  son-in-law  and  col- 
laborator, Richard  of  Verdun,  is  mentioned.  With  the  Life  of  St.  Denis  of 
1 3 17  (B.  N.  Fr.  2090-2092),  presented  to  King  Philip  the  Tall  by  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Denis,  Gilles  de  Pontoise,  the  history  of  Parisian  manners  and 
customs  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  illustrated.  I  he 
romances  of  Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  Artus  le  restore,  and  Fauvel  end  the 
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1.  'Psalter  of  St.  Louis',  executed  between  1253  and  1270.  Here  the  second 
phase  of  Gothic  has  been  reached.  2.  The  'Breviary  of  Philippe  le  Bel',  of 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  attributed  to  Master  Honorc. 


works  of  the  School  of  Paris  of  the  first  third  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  most  important  artist  dominating  Parisian  illumination  of  the  Valois 
period  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  Jean  Pucelle,  whose  signature  was  dis- 
covered in  1868  by  Leopold  Delisle  at  the  end  of  the  Bible  of  Robert  de 
Billying  (1327;  B.  N.  Lat.  11935).  This  manuscript  is  now  in  the  Biblio- 
thcquc Nationale,  as  is  the  Belleville  Breviary  (B.  N.  Lat.  10483-10484; 
No.  3),  in  which  his  name  appears  as  the  workshop  master,  accompanied 
by  those  of  two  of  his  collaborators,  Anciau  de  Ccns  and  Jacques  Maci. 
The  naturalism  of  Pucelle's  style  is  characterized  by  great  elegance  and 
rather  conventional  slendcrness  in  the  figures,  and  by  an  exquisite  fantasy 
in  the  decoration  of  the  borders,  where  figures  of  men  and  animals  with 
branches  and  sprays  make  little  genre  scenes.  Pucelle  borrowed  from 
Italian  art — manuscripts  and  pictures — the  architectural  elements  which 
helped  him  to  create  an  illusion  of  depth,  and  he  adumbrates  the  conquest 
of  the  third  dimension  by  his  researches  into  perspective  and,  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  flat  painting,  turns  the  miniature  into  a  small  picture. 

The  Maitre  aux  Boquctcaux,  so  called  from  the  little  round  trees  which 
decorate  Ins  landscapes,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  painters  of  the  reign 
of  King  John  the  Good.  He  is  the  illuminator  of  the  Bible  0/  Jean  de  Sy.  its 
translator  of  c.  1353  (B.  N.  Fr.  15397).  The  identification  of  this  master 
with  |can  Bondol,  or  John  of  Bruges,  is  not  certain.  Two  remarkable  full- 
page  drawings  decorating  an  example  of  the  works  of  Guillaumc  dc 
Machaut  off.  1370  (B.N.  Fr.  1584)  derive  from  the  same  inspiration. 

The  patronage  of  Charles  V  and  his  brothers,  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  |ohn,  Duke  of  Berry,  and  Louis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  all  great 
hook  collectors,  gave  a  tremendous  importance  to  Parisian  illumination 
during  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  library  of  Gharles  V, 
which  originally  comprised  over  twelve  hundred  volumes  and  was  housed 
in  the  tower  of  the  old  Louvre,  now  only  consists  of  about  a  hundred 
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volumes,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  City  of  God  oj  St.  Augustine, 
of  1376,  m  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (B.  N.  Fr.  22912-2291 3),  with  a 
frontispiece  of  the  king  receiving  the  work  from  the  hand  of  Raoul  de 
Presles,  its  translator.  Some  of  the  miniatures,  for  the  most  part  in  grisaille, 
have  been  attributed  to  John  of  Bruges. 

Illumination  under  Charles  VI  is  marked  by  its  international  character. 
In  Paris,  now  a  crossroads  of  influences,  French  elements  are  mixed  with 
Italian  and  Flemish,  thus  conforming  to  the  historical  pattern. 

Parallel  with  the  development  of  the  romances  of  contemporary  life, 
courtly  painting  was  born  in  France,  and  then  spread  over  Europe  gener- 
ally. The  library  ofjohn  of  Berry,  who  died  in  1416,  and  whose  principal 
residences  were  Bourges  and  Poitiers,  was  of  rare  quality,  though  smaller 
than  the  royal  library  of  his  brother,  Charles  V.  The  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry  is  marked  by  the  fusion  of  Parisian  and  Flemish  art. 

Andre  Beaunevcu,  who  was  born  at  Valenciennes  and  died  c.  1400, 
worked  from  1393  to  1397  at  the  Chateau  de  Meluin  sur  Yevre,  near 
Bourges,  for  the  Duke  of  Berry  as  'master  of  works  in  carving  and  in 
painting.'  Jacquemart  de  Hesdin,  who  was  trained  in  the  school  of  Jean 
Pucclle,  and  who  died  in  1409,  and  the  three  de  Limbourg  brothers,  Pol, 
fehannequin  and  Hermand,  who  were  born  in  Gueldrc  and  who  may  have 
been  nephews  of  Jean  Malouel,  painter  to  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  are  the  most  worthy  Franco-Flemish  School  representatives. 

Of  the  works  of  Andre  Beaunevcu,  the  famous  Psalter  ofjohn  of  Berry 
of  c.  1380-85  (B.  N.  Fr.  13091;  No.  4)  is  on  view.  At  the  head  of  its  pages 
arc  the  twenty-four  figures  of  prophets  in  grisaille,  alternating  with  those 
of  apostles,  which,  by  their  modelling,  recall  sculpture.  By  Jacquemart  de 
Hesdin,  'and  other  workmen  of  Monseigneur  lc  Due  de  Berry,'  are  the 
Petitcs  Heures  of  c.  1370(13.  N.  Lat.  18014;  No.  5)  and  the  Grandes  Hemes 
of  1409  (B.  N.  Lat.  919).  both  with  extraordinarily  fine  marginal  decora- 
tions serving  as  a  frame  for  the  lovely  Gothic  calligraphy.  They  also  arc 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  while  the  Tres  Belles  Heurcs  de  Notre-Dame, 
given  in  14.13  by  the  Duke  of  Berry  to  Robinet  d'Etampes,  the  custodian 
of  his  treasures,  now    belongs  to  the   Bibliotheque  Royale,  Brussels. 

The  universally  celebrated  Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry,  from  the 
Museum  at  Chantilly,  the  work  of  Pol  de  Limbourg  and  his  brothers, 
with  the  calendar  illustrating  the  occupations  of  the  months,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  Hours  according  to  the  Roman  I  'se  of  c.  1416-1420, 
belonging  to  Count  Seilern,  also  come  from  the  workshop  of  the  Limbourg 
brothers  and  are  slightly  later  than  those  at  Chantilly. 

The  manuscripts  illuminated  by  the  workshops  of  the  Boucicaut  Master, 
the  Masters  of  the  Bedford  Hours,  the  Hours  of  Rohan  and  of  Marguerite 
d'Orleans,  enrich  the  art  of  illumination  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  (can  le  Mcingre,  surnamed  Boucicaut,  husband  of  Antoinette 
tie  Beaufort,  who  was  related  to  the  royal  family,  was  a  brave  and 
noble  marshal  who  died  in  1421.  His  Book  of  Hours,  which  contains 
numerous  portraits  and  figures  of  saints,  opens  new  windows  on  the 
world,  on  its  life,  its  poetry  and  its  mysteries.  The  manuscript  was  for 


many  years  in  England  and  is  now  in  the  Musce  Jacquemart  Andre  (Ms.  2). 

The  Breviary  oj  the  Duke  oj  Bedford.  Regent  of  France  during  the  English 
occupation  (or  Salisbury  Breviary),  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (B.  N. 
Lat.  17294;  No.  6),  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  profusely  illustrated 
manuscript  in  existence.  It  contains  over  four  thousand  miniatures,  large 
and  small,  framed  with  medallions  and  decorated  with  leafy  sprays. 
Whether  the  Boucicaut  Master  is  Jacques  Coene,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Bedford  Breviary  is  Haincclin  de  Haguenau,  wc  have  no  proof  whatever. 
The  Master  of  the  Hours  of  Rohan  also  remains  anonymous,  despite  his 
clearly  defined  style,  his  marked  personality,  and  the  hypotheses  which 
identity  him  with  the  Master  of  Heiligenkreutz  in  Lower  Austria.  The 
Great  Paris  Book  of  Hours  (or  Hours  of  Rohan)  now  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  (B.  N.  Lat.  9471;  No.  7),  bears  the  arms  of  the  famous  Rohan 
family,  and  may  be  linked  with  the  Hours  of  King  Rene  of  Anjou  (B.  N.  Lat. 
1156  A)  and  the  Hours  of  Angers.  Tragic  emotion  and  realism  dominate,  a 
reflection  of  this  sombre  and  fearful  period  so  vividly  evoked  by  Villon. 
The  works  of  the  Master  of  Rohan,  an  apocalyptic  visionary,  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  whole  of  illumination,  and  one  of  the  most  genuine  and 
moving  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Master  of  the  Hours  of  Marguerite  d'Orleans  (B.  N.  Lat.  11  56  B), 
executed  in  a  lively  and  fantastic  style,  completes — and  brings  to  an  end — 
the  history  of  illumination  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI. 

The  residence  of  the  Kings  of  France,  from  Charles  VII  to  Francis  I, 
having  been  mewed  to  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  the  School  of  Tours,  which, 
during  the  Carolingian  period  had  been  one  of  the  highlights  of  French 
illumination,  again  reached  pre-eminence  during  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  art  of  illumination,  which  achieved  its  greatest  heights  at  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  was,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  VII  and  Louis  XI, 
dominated  by  the  personality  of  Jean  Fouquet,  who  w  as  born  in  Tours 
c.  1420  and  died  there  between  1477  and  1481.  His  oeuvre  as  a  miniaturist 
is  much  more  important  than  his  works  as  a  painter  of  pictures,  yet  it  is 
much  influenced  by  it.  In  fact,  his  greater  breadth  of  style,  his  increased 
solidity — derived  from  Gothic  sculpture — are  evolved  more  from  panel 
painting  than  from  miniatures.  Many  works  are  attributed  to  Jean  Fouquet. 
Only  the  Hours  of  Etienne  Chevalier,  Treasurer  of  France  under  Charles 
VII  and  Louis  XI,  scattered  between  Chantilly,  the  Louvre,  the  Biblio- 
theque Nationale,  the  British  Museum  and  three  private  collections  111 
England  and  America,  the  Grandes  Chroniques  de  France  of  c.  1460  (B.  N. 
Fr.  6465),  Boccaccio's  Gas  des  Nobles  Homines  et  Femmes  in  Munich,  the 
frontispiece  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michel  of  c.  1470  (B.  N.  Fr, 
19819;  No.  S),  and  the  Antiquites  fudaiques  111  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
may  be  accepted  as  being  by  him.  Of  his  many  workshop  productions, 
such  as  the  Paris  Hours  (B.  N.  Lat.  1417),  or  works  related  to  him  in  style, 
those  of  Master  Francois — who  may  have  been  his  son — may  be  cited:  the 
Little  Hours  of  Anne  de  Bretagne,  and  t  lu-  Hours  of  Anne  de  Bcaujcu.  belonging 
to  the  Baronne  de  Charnace. 
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By  the  Master  of  Jouvenel  des  Ursins,  a  remarkable  painter  long  identi- 
fied with  Fouquet  himself,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  the  Secrets  de 
V  Histoire  Naturelle,  containing  the  Merveilles  des  Choses  memorables  du 
Monde,  Giovanni  Colonna's  Mare  Historiarum  (B.  N.  Lat.  4915)  and  the 
Ordinances  of  Charles  VII  (B.  N.  Lat.  1577  A). 

Was  the  Rene  Master  Rene  of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily,  uncle  of  Louis  XI 
and  Count  of  Provence,  himself?  Recent  researches  tend  to  prove  it  and 
to  identify  him  with  the  Master  of  the  celebrated  Livre  de  Coeur  d' Amour 
Epris,  now  in  the  National  Library  of  Vienna. 

Savoy,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  notable  centre  for  the  produc- 
tion of  illuminated  manuscripts  strongly  influenced  by  Italian  style,  such 
as  the  Hours  of  Louis  of  Savoy  (B.  N.  Lat.  9473)  or  the  Rome  Hours  (Clermont 
Ferrand  No.  84).  In  the  North,  near  Lille — that  is,  in  France  but  strongly 
under  Flemish  influence — two  painters  grouped  under  the  name  of 
'painters  of  Jean  de  Wavrin,'  counsellor  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  but  of  quite  distinct  styles  and  personalities,  merit  attention. 

One  of  them  is  the  Maitre  Champion  des  Dames,  the  other  is  known  as 
the  Maitre  de  Wavrin.  The  first  is  the  brilliant,  elegant  and  innovating 
illustrator  of  the  Champion  des  Dames  of  Martin  le  Franc  (Grenoble  Ms. 
875:  No.  9),  of  Boccaccio's  Des  Cas  des  Nobles  Homines  et  Femmcs  (Car- 
pentras  No.  622),  of  the  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  la  Toison  d'Or  of  Raoul 
Lefevre,  with  the  arms  of  Wavrin  (B.  N.  Fr.  2570),  of  the  Livre  de  la 
Destruction  de  Troie  of  Guido  Colonna  (Arsenal  3326),  and  is  also  the 
designer  of  a  history  of  Thebes,  of  which  Jean  de  Wavrin  owned,  in  his 
Recucil  d' Histoire  Anciennc  dated  1458  (Brussels  Lib.,  9650-52),  a  prose  version. 

The  second  was  an  able  draughtsman  and  painter  in  watercolours  who 


illustrated  the  Recueil  de  Traite"  sur  la  Terre  Sainte  (Arsenal  4798),  the 
Histoire  du  Chatelain  de  Coney,  and  the  Dame  du  Faycl,  the  Giles  de  Chin 
(Lille,  Godefroy  Bequest),  with  the  arms  of  Wavrin,  and  the  Livre  du  Tres 
chcvalreux  Comte  d'Artois  (B.  N.  Fr.  11610:  No.  10). 

Jean  Colombc  of  Bourgcs,  certainly  the  brother  of  the  sculptor  Michel 
Colombe,  was  a  very  fashionable  illuminator  who  worked  for  Charlotte 
of  Savoy,  the  second  wife  of  Louis  XI.  He  is  an  artist  of  unequal  merit 
who  also  collaborated  with  Jean  Fouquet  and  was  one  of  the  forerunners 
of  the  First  School  of  Fontaineblcau.  The  Life  of  Christ  of  c.  1485  (B.  N. 
Fr.  92),  the  Hours  of  Louis  de  Laval  of  between  1480  and  1489  (B.  N.  Lat. 
920),  the  Paris  Honrs  of  between  1480  and  1490,  the  Histoire  de  la  Destruc- 
tion de  Troie  of  c.  1500  (No.  11),  recently  acquired  by  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  are  among  his  best  works. 

The  painter  to  Charles  VIII,  the  so-called  Master  of  Moulins,  hypo- 
thetically  identified  with  Jean  Pcrrcal,  Hay  and  Prevost,  who  executed  .1 
very  beautiful  headpiece  for  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michel  of  1493 
(B.  N.  Fr.  14363),  the  painter  of  Charles  d'Angouleme,  and,  finally,  Jean 
Bourdichon  (1457-1520),  a  painter  and  illuminator  from  Tours,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Fouquet  and  Colombe  and  whose  major  work  is  the  Great  Hours 
of  Anne  de  Bretagnc  of  c.  1500-1508  (B.  N.  Lat.  9474;  No.  12)  are  the  last 
representatives  of  this  final  period  of  French  illumination. 

Printing  was  being  developed,  engraving  discovered,  and  the  Renais- 
sance with  its  rare  manuscripts  of  the  court  of  Francis  I  abdicating  in  favour 
of  painting  proper,  marks  the  end  of  the  art  of  illumination,  that  marvellous 
microcosm  which,  during  more  than  ten  centuries,  was  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  most  precious  witnesses  of  faith  and  knowledge. 
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3.  The  'Belleville  Breviary',  by  Jean  Pucelle,  a  most  important  artist  in  Parisian  illumination  of  theValois  period  of  the  fourteenth  century.  4.  'Psalter 
of  John  of  Berry',  c.  1380-85.  5.  'Petites  Heures'  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  c.  1370,  with  extraordinarily  fine  marginal  decoration.  6.  A  'Nativity',  from  the 
'Breviary  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford',  one  of  the  richest  and  most  profusely  illustrated  manuscripts  in  existence.  7.  The  'Hours  of  Rohan'.  8.  Jean  Fouquet's 
'Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michel',  c.  1470.  9.  'Champion  des  Dames'  of  Martin  le  Franc,  c.  1460,  illustrated  by  Maitre  Champion  des  Dames.  10. 'Livre 
du  tres  chevalreux  Comte  d'Artois',  c.  1470,  by  the  Maitre  de  Wavrin.  11.  'Histoire  de  la  Destruction  de  Troie',  c.  1500,  by  Jean  Colombc  of  Bourgcs. 
12.  'The  Great  Hours  of  Anne  de  Bretagne',  by  Jean  Bourdichon  (1457-1520). 
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Avis  a  nos  Lecterns  Etrangers 

La  Direction  Ac  The  Connoisseur  a  Vhonneur  d  informer  ses  lecteurs  etrangers  qiCil  a  decide  de  publier 
rcgulierement  des  resumes  en  langue  jrancaise  des  principaux  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 


La  Porcelaine  de  Meissen  et  les  copies 
du  XVTIl'eme  sjecle 

(voir  pages  149-153) 

Pendant  le  XVIIIleme  siecle,  les  figurines  de 
Meissen  furent  frequemment  copiees  par  d'autres 
fabriques  qui  modifierent  les  originaux  selon  les 
circonstances  locales,  et  la  collection  de  Judge 
Irwin  Untermyer  a  New  York  contient  unc 
belle  serie  de  ccs  originaux  et  de  leurs  copies. 

La  plupart  de  ces  originaux  est  attribute  a 
Kaendler,  qui,  devenu  modeleur  en  chef  apres 
1733,  changea  le  genre  des  produits  de  Meissen 
des  imitations  du  chinois  en  sujets  galants  et 
pastoraux,  imites  de  Watteau  ou  inspires  des 
gravures  envoyecs  a  la  fabrique  par  son  represent- 
ant  a  Paris,  J.  C.  Huet.  Par  exemple,  U Indifferent 
de  1738  fut  tire  par  Kaendler  d'une  gravure 
d'apres  le  tableau  de  Watteau,  et  fut  copie  a 
Vicnne  dans  la  fabrique  de  Du  Paquier,  avant  1 744, 
date  de  sa  fermeture.  II  copia  aussi  un  groupc 
de  Kaendler  d  une  dame  buvant  son  chocolat, 
inspire  par  une  illustration  par  Boucher  pour  la 
comedie  de  Molicrc,  Le  Sicilien  ou  V Amour  Peintre, 
mais  en  modifiant  le  sentiment  leger  de  l'original 
en  une  figure  de  matronne  ceremonieuse. 

UArlcqnin  de  Kaendler  de  1740,  a  la  cornc- 
muse  et  portant  un  habit  a  jeu  de  cartes  et  un 
tricorne,  fut  copie  a  Hoechst,  la  fabrique  fondee 
par  l'Electeur  de  Mayencc  en  1750,  vers  1755, 
mais  legerement  agrandi — usage  frequent  qui 
permit  plus  facilcment  les  modifications — et  un 
autre  groupe  de  Meissen  representant  Scara- 
mouche  et  Colombine,  vers  1741,  fut  copie  a 
Berlin  entre  175 1  et  1757.  La  fabrique  de  Berlin, 
dirigee  par  W.  K.  Wegely,  rccut  les  encourage- 
ments de  Frederic  le  Grand  et,  avec  des  ouvriers 
venus  de  Meissen  et  de  Hoechst,  devint  un  des 
grands  concurrents  de  Meissen. 

Un  des  rares  groupes  de  Kaendler,  a  sujet  011  a 
personnage  identifiable — le  groupe  'Hahnrci'  de 
1741 — avec  un  Beltrame  et  une  Colombine  a 
intention  satirique,  fut  copie  a  Ansbach  apres 
1762  par  le  cousin  homonyme  de  Kaendler. 

Beaucoup  de  figurines  de  Meissen  furent 
copiees  dans  les  fabriques  de  Chelsea  et  Bow, 
telles  que  la  dame  a  l'evcntail  et  le  monsieur  qui 
lui  lance  un  baiser,  de  1736,  modelees  par 
Kaendler  d'apres  une  gravure  du  Baiser  Rendu  de 
Pater,  copiees  a  Bow  vers  1760,  et  le  groupe  des 
Danseurs  Tiroliens  de  Eberlein  de  1735,  copie  a 
Bow,  a  Chelsea  en  1755 — et  aussi  en  Chine  en 
porcelaine  Famillc  Rose.  Une  paire  de  Fau- 
connicrs  de  Eberlein  de  1744  et  1746  fut  aussi 
imitee  en  Chelsea  'Ancre  Rouge'  avec  quelqucs 
modifications  dans  les  costumes,  et  de  grandes 
modifications  dans  le  sentiment  des  figures.  Ce 
sont  ces  modifications  d'esprit  qui  rendent  si 
intercssantes  les  comparaisons  entre  les  copies  et 
les  originaux. 


Les  meubles  anglais  dans  le 
style  rococo 

(voir  pages  155-160) 

Les  commodes  a  forme  contournee  introduitcs 
par  les  ebenistes  de  Londres  pendant  les  derniercs 
annees  du  cinquieme  decade  du  XVIIIlimc  siecle, 
demontrent  que  l'ebenisterie  etait  parmi  les  nom- 
breux  metiers  qui  subirent  l'influence  du  rococo 
— l'argenterie,  la  ceramique,  la  ciselure,  les 
miroirs  et  les  cadres  montrent,  tous,  les  effets  de 
ce  nouvel  arrive  parmi  les  styles. 

Le  mot  'commode'  en  anglais  ne  se  rapportait 
pas  au  meuble  mcme,  sinon  a  sa  forme,  et  seules 
les  commodes  a  forme  contournee  etaient 
appelees  'commodes'.  Mcme  les  garde-cendres 
en  cuivre  et  acier  perce  a  forme  contournee 
etaient  appele;s  'garde-cendres  commodes  perces', 
et  une  etagere  et  une  horloge  sont  decrites  dans 
les  comptes  du  mobilier  royal  comme  etant  'a 
forme  de  commode'.  Ceci  etait  parceque  les 
meubles  francais  appeles  commodes  etaient 
toujours  de  profil  contourne  et  les  panneaux 
lateraux  aussi.  La  forme  galbee,  pour  les  com- 
modes et  les  tables  de  toilette,  parut  avant  1750, 
mais  apres  1760  les  chutes  de  bronze  dore 
remplacerent  la  sculpture,  et  le  meuble  prit  la 
forme  entierement  galbee  de  la  commode  fran- 
caise.  Pourtant,  les  meubles  galbcs  anglais  avaient 
toujours  le  dessus  de  bois  au  lieu  de  marbre,  et  les 
tiroirs  etaient  nettement  definis  avec  poignees  et 
entrees  de  serrures,  tandis  que  les  exemples 
francais  avaient  souvent  la  face  anterieurc 
formec  d'un  panneau  uni.  Parfois,  l'ebc;nistc 
anglais  cachait  les  tiroirs  derriere  des  portcs 
decorccs,  mais  ccs  commodes  a  portes  etaient 
inspirees  plutot  par  le  style  nco-classique  lcquel, 
evcntucllcmcnt,  changea  la  forme  galbee  en 
demi-cercle. 

La  table  du  type  bureau-plat  etait  ccrtaincment 
une  table  de  toilette  avec  un  miroir  pose  dessus, 
et  probablcmcnt  faisait  partie  d'un  mobilier  de 
chambre  a  coucher  de  grand  apparat.  Le  style  et 
le  travail,  a  noyer  et  acajou  avec  la  marquctcric 
en  buis  et  des  chutes  en  bronze  dore,  suggercnt 
une  date  dans  la  decade  des  1760s.  La  commode 
galbee  en  sapin  et  bois  d'if  avec  des  bronzes 
laques  en  or,  et  faisant  origincllcmcnt  partie  d'une 
paire  de  commodes,  est  le  travail  d'un  ebeniste 
inconnu  de  Londres.  Jusqu'a  la  decouvcrte  de  ccs 
deux  meubles  anglais  dans  le  style  rococo,  on 
n'avait  pas  cru  que  de  pareilles  combinaisons  de 
bois,  in  des  dessins  semblables,  existaient.  II  est 
probable  que  d'autres  meubles  de  ce  genre 
rcstent  a  etre  decouverts,  comme,  par  exemple, 
celui  fait  par  William  Vile,  pour  le  prix  alors 
eleve  de  £25,  pour  la  chambre  a  coucher  de  la 
reine  Charlotte,  femme  de  George  III,  au  palais 
de  St.  James. 


L'article  public  dans  ce  numcro  sur  l'art 
japonnais  est  complemcntaire  aux  trois  exposi- 
tions d'art  japonnais  qui  out  lieu  actucllc- 
ment  a  Londres,  et  dont  la  beaute  et  l'interet  nous 
permettent  d'anticiper  la  grande  exposition  d'art 
japonnais  qui  aura  lieu  l'annee  prochaine  au 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum. 

Hokusai 

(voir  pages  167-174) 
Quoique  Hokusai  n'ait  pas  ete  universelle- 
ment  admire  au  Japon,  il  a  ete  celebre  dans 
1'Oucst  comme  le  plus  grand  des  artistes  orien- 
taux,  probablement  parceque  nous  pouvons 
micux  comprendre  son  art  spontane  que  l'art 
oriental  plus  stylise  ou  la  representation  prend 
seconde  place  au  coup  de  pinceau.  Hokusai 
emploi  une  ligne  souple  et  des  taches  de  clair  et 
d'obscurc  arbitrairemcnt  placees  avec  une 
virtuosite  imprcssionnantc.  La  plus  grande 
ditnculte  cxiste  dans  Fetablissement  d'un  canon 
de  dessins  authentiques.  Une  quantite  de  dessins 
d'eleves  et  d'imitateurs  lui  out  ete  attribues,  et  de 
ces  artistes  qui  out  travaille  dans  son  cercle, 
comme  Sori  V,  Hokkei,  Taito,  Yanagawa 
Shigenobu,  Isai  et  la  fille  de  Hokusai,  Oyei,  si  peu 
de  dessins  nous  sont  parvenus  que  l'explication 
saute  aux  yeux.  II  y  avait  aussi  des  artistes,  tels  que 
Kuniyoshi,  dont  le  style  avait  beaucoup  en 
commun  avec  celui  de  Hokusai,  et  un  grand 
nombre  de  dessins  furent  faits  pour  satisfaire  a  la 
demande  provoquee  par  la  vogue  dont  il  jouit 
dans  l'Ouest,  ceux-ci  etant,  frequemment,  des 
dessins  'preparatoires'  pour  des  gravures  con- 
nues.  La  plupart  des  dessins  dont  il  s'agit  ici  sont 
generalement  reconnus  comme  authentiques  et 
peuvent  etre  divises  en  quatre  groupes:  des 
csquisses,  des  dessins  preparatoires  aux  illustra- 
tions et  aux  gravures,  des  dessins  pour  'presenta- 
tion', et  des  dessins  au  lavis  en  couleur  et  en 
monochrome.  La  plupart  des  dessins  qui  existent 
aujourd'hui  sont  de  la  dernicre  decade  de  sa  vie; 
pen  de  dessins  anterieurs  out  survecu  a  Pincendie 
de  1839. 

Ceux  des  annees  entre  1795-1805,  identifiable 
par  leurs  liens  avec  les  gravures  du  Ehon  Azuma 
Asobi  de  1799,  ou  du  Ehon  Kuoka  Yama  Mata 
Yama  de  1802/3,  ont  des  figures  qui  ne  rcsscm- 
blent  a  ceux  d'aucun  autre  artiste,  sauf  pcut-etre 
Shinsai  ou  Sori  V.  Le  kakemono  de  la  Galerie 
Hakone  nous  montre  la  periode  vers  1800;  il 
contient  des  figures  du  type  characteristique  de 
Hokusai. 

On  a  depuis  longtcmps  suppose  que  les 
dessins  preparatoires  aux  gravures  furent  colics 
sur  le  bois  et  ainsi  dc:truits  par  le  graveur.  Beau- 
coup, neanmoins,  existent  toujours,  quelques  uns 
par  accident,  d'autres  parcequ'une  copie  plus 
detaillee  servit  de  guide  an  graveur.  Ces  dessins 
de  graveurs  n'ont  rien  de  l.i  verve  ni  de  l'esprit 
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qui  penetrent  ou  le  dessin  original  ou  la  gravurc 
niemc.  Lcs  dessins  pour  le  Poete  Fou  nous  mon- 
trcnt  la  difference  subtile  entre  l'origiual  et  la 
copie,  car  le  dessin  parisien  a  une  spontaneite  qui 
manque  dans  I'exemplaire  a  Londrcs.  Les  dessins 
prepares  pour  'Lcs  cent  poimes  c.xpliques  par  la 
tiourricc'  nous  paraissent  aussi  trop  plats  et  fades 
pour  etre  des  originaux. 

Les  dessins  dc  'presentation'  representent 
probablemcnt  ccux  dans  lesquels  le  veillard  a 
demontre  la  virtuosite  de  son  pinceau  pour 
quelque  client  favorise.  Les  trois  exemplaires  dans 
la  Freer  Gallery  montrent  les  differences  qui 
existent  entre  la  technique  dc  pareils  dessins  et 
cellc  des  esquisses.  Les  dessins  au  lavis,  en  couleur 
et  en  encre,  presentent  plus  de  problenics,  car 
leur  technique  cache  le  coup  de  pinceau  et  les 
sujets — presque  tous  sont  des  etudes  d'oiseaux  et 
de  flcurs — ne  demandent  pas  des  figures,  les- 
quelles,  dans  1'oeuvre  d'Hokusai,  sont  si  charac- 
teristiqucs.  Dans  plupart  des  dessins  Hokusai  nous 
montre  avec  eclat  la  vie  autour  de  lui,  et  re- 
coiuiaitre  des  dessins  authentiques  ne  depend  par 
autant  des  traits  charactcristiques  associes  avec  son 
style,  car  ceux-ci  out  etc  brillamment  imites  par 
Hokkei,  Taito  et  d'autrcs  de  ses  eleves,  mais  d'un 
sixieme  sens  du  connaisscur  avise  dont  l'oei] 
savant  doit  apprendre  a  reconnaitrc  leur  qualite 
personnel  intericur. 

Les  Manuscrits  a  peinture  en  France  du 
XHlieme  s}ecie  au  xVI^me  siecle 

(voir  pages  1 89-191) 

Suite  a  l'exposition  dc  renluminurc  franca isc 
qui  cut  lieu  l'annee  dernierc,  la  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  vient  d'organiser  une  exposition  de  360 
manuscrits  du  XIIIlemeau  XVIiemcsiccle  qui  nous 
fait  voir  comment  la  miniature  sortit  du  domaine 
religieux  pour  devenir  un  art  laique,  et  nous 
offre  de  puissants  excmples  des  modifications 
qu'amena  dans  le  choix  des  textes  et  dans  la 
technique  cet  elargisscmcnt  des  horizons.  I  )e 
splendides  oeuvres  religieuses,  destinees  a  l'emploi 
des  particuliers,  tclles  que  les  Psautiers  de  Paris  et 
de  St.  Louis,  qui  appartcnaient  au  roi-saint,  et  lc 
Breviaire  de  Philippe  le  Bel  jalonncnt  avec  des 
oeuvres  profanes  telles  que  le  Dccrct  dc  Gratien  et 
lcs  romans  chevalresques  qui  completent  l'etalagc 
des  oeuvres  de  l'ccolc  de  Paris  du  XIII'eim'  siecle 
et  du  premier  tiers  du  XIViemc  siecle. 

Le  XIVl6me  siecle  est  domine  d'une  part  par 
Jean  Pucelle  qui  travailla  a  Paris,  et  d'autre  part 
par  lcs  artistes  qui  travaillcrcnt  pour  Jean,  due  de- 
Berry.  Pour  ce  grand  mecene,  Andre  Beauncveu 
fit  le  Psautier  de  Jean  de  Berry,  vers  1380-85, 
Jacqucmart  de  Hesdin  et  d'autrcs  firent  les 
Pctitcs  Hemes  vers  1370,  lcs  Grandes  Heures  vers 
1409,  et  les  Trcs  Belles  Hemes  de  Notre-Dame. 
Pour  lui  aussi  Pol  de  Limbourg  et  ses  frcres  firent 
lcs  Trcs  Riches  Hemes  du  Due  de  Berry,  un  des  chefs 
d'ocuvres  dc  la  miniature. 

Le  Livrc  d'Hcures  du  Maitrc  de  Boucicaut  avec 
ses  nombreux  portraits  et  figures  de  saints, 
etonnants  par  leur  charme  ct  leur  richesse,  le 
Breriairc  du  Due  dc  Bedford,  contenant  plus  de  4000 
miniatures,  grandes  et  pctitcs,  avec  des  medaillons 
ct  une  ornementation  de  rainccaux  y  sont  .uissi. 
Lc  Maitrc  des  Heures  de  Rohan  reste  toujours 
anonyme  malgre  son  style  personnel,  et  les 


Heures  dc  Rohan  s'apparentent  aux  Heures  dc  Rene 
d'Anjou  et  aux  Hemes  d' Augers  dans  leurs  effets 
realistes  ct  leur  emotion  tragique. 

Au  XV'^mc  siecle  ce  fut  Jean  Fouquet  qui 
domina  renluminurc  francaise.  Son  ocuvre  de 
peintre  de  chevalet  influenza  ses  miniatures  et 
son  style  plus  large,  et  ses  plus  grands  volumes 
procedent  de  la  peinture  de  tableaux.  Seules  les 
Heures  d'Etiennc  Chevalier,  les  Grandes  Chroniqucs 
dc  France,  vers  1460,  le  Cas  des  Nobles  Homines  ct 
Fannies  dc  Boccace,  le  frontispice  des  Statuts  dc 
rOrdrc  de  St.  Michel  et  les  Antiquitcs  Judaiques 
peuvent  etre  considered  de  sa  main.  Le  Maitre  de 
Jouvencl  des  Ursins  ne  doit  plus  etre  confondu 
avec  Fouquet. 

Le  Maitre  de  Rene  d'Anjou  est  il  ce  prince  lui i— 
meme?  La  recherche  semble  le  soutcnir  et 
l'identifier  avec  le  Maitre  du  celebre  Livrc  dc 
Cocur  d' Amour  Epris, 

Les  oeuvres  savoyardes  du  XVi£"me  siecle  sont 
fortement  influencees  par  fart  icalien,  et,  dans  lc 
Nord,  subissant  l'influcncc  flamande,  deux 
pcintrcs,  quoique  nettement  distincts,  sont 
groupes  sous  le  noni  de  'peintres  de  Jean  dc 
Wavrin'.  L'un  d'eux  est  le  peintre  elegant  et 
avant-garde  du  Champion  des  Dames  de  Martin  lc 
Franc,  l'autre  est  le  dessinatcur  et  l'aquarelliste 
habile  du  Recueil  de  Traite  stir  la  Terrc  Saintc. 

Lc  Maitre  dc  Moulins,  autcur  d'une  belle  pein- 
ture en  tete  des  Statuts  dc  1'Ordre  de  St.  Michel  dc 
1493,  ct  Jean  Bourdichon  (1457-1520),  dont 
1'oeuvre  maitrcssc  est  les  Grandes  Heures  d'Anne  de 
Bretagne  vers  1500-08,  sont  les  derniers  rcpresent- 
ants  de  renluminure  francaise  au  XViemc  siecle. 

L'imprimcrie,  la  gravure  et  le  developpemcnt 
de  la  peinture  pendant  la  Renaissance  marquent 
la  fm  de  l'art  de  la  miniature  en  France. 

La  fin  de  la  fabrique  a  Bristol  et  le  com- 
mencement de  New  Hall 

(voir  pages  185-188) 

II  y  a  eu  une  tendance  dans  la  literature  recente 
concernant  la  porcelaine  en  pate  dure  de  Bristol, 
de  suggerer  qu'on  n'en  a  plus  fabrique  a  Bristol 
(a  distinguer  de  decore)  apres  1778.  Parmi  les 
papiers  de  feu  W.  J.  Pountney  quatre  copies  de 
lettrcs  out  ete  decouvertes,  ccrites  a  et  recucs  de 
Richard  Champion,  proprietaire  de  la  fabrique, 
lesquelles  nous  permcttent  dc  prcciser  que  la 
fabrication  dc  porcelaine  a  Bristol  continua 
quoiqu'en  quantite  rcstreinte,  jusqu'en  1781. 
Pendant  cctte  anncc,  Champion  poursuivait  avec 
des  fabricants  dc  Staffordshire  des  negotiations 
pour  Pexploitation  la  de  son  brevet  pour  la 
porcelaine  en  pate  dure.  Le  resultat  de  ses  efforts 
fut  la  fondation  de  la  fabrique  de  New  Hall.  Ses 
premieres  productions  doivent  etre  identifiees 
avec  une  serie  dc  pieces  decorees  en  gros  bleu  ct 
or,  dont  deux  portent  la  date  1782,  laquellc,  done, 
peut  etre  considcree  commc  indiquant  la  date  de 
la  premiere  production  reussic  en  pate  dure  dans 
la  fabrique  de  New  Hall. 

Deux  services  de  toilette  en  argent  dans  des 
collections  Scandinaves 

(voir  pages  175-178) 

Au  milieu  dc  XVIIIi6me  siecle,  les  grands  ser- 
vices de  toilette  en  argent,  qui  apparurcnt  apres 
la  Restauration  de  i<v>o,  etaient  devenus  rares 


dans  1'oeuvre  des  orfevres  anglais.  I  )onc,  les  deux 
services  preserves  dans  les  musees  scandinaves 
sont  d'un  intcrct  particulier. 

Le  premier,  date  de  1766  et  acquis  en  1954  par 
le  Kunstindustrie  Museum  de  Copenhague,  fut 
fait  pour  la  malheureuse  Caroline  Mathilde, 
soeur  de  Georges  III  d'Angleterre,  dans  l'annee 
dc  son  mariagc  avec  Christian  VII  de  Danemark, 
par  Thomas  Heming,  orfevre  dc  la  cour  royale 
anglaise.  II  consistc  dc  trcnte  pieces  en  vermeil, 
avec  une  decoration  Morale  frcqucnte  dans 
1'argenterie  anglaise  pendant  la  dernierc  phase 
avant  l'introduction  du  style  classicistc.  Gc  service 
se  renferme  dans  un  coffre  en  cuir  cloute,  avec  un 
compartimcnt  pour  chaque  piece  et  un  tiroir 
pour  le  miroir.  Dans  le  modele  realiste  des  motifs 
floraux,  la  decoration  s'apparente  au  style  de 
Lamerie,  et  la  ciselure  aussi  est  remarquable  par 
son  gout.  A  l'ecart  des  deux  chandeliers  (qui  ne 
sont  pas  par  Heming)  et  la  decoration  legerc- 
ment  diffcrente  de  I'aiguiere  et  des  deux  bols,  les 
motifs  floraux  sont  soigneuscment  adaptes  aux 
dimensions  des  pieces. 

Un  service  identique  fut  fait  en  1768  par 
Heming  pour  le  mariagc  de  Sir  Watkins 
Williams-Wynne  avec  Henriettc,  fillc  du  due  de- 
Beaufort.  Ce  service  consistait  de  vingt-neuf 
pieces,  dont  dixhuit  sont  presque  identique  avec 
celui  de  Copenhague.  Une  comparaison  ctab- 
lit  que  Heming  a  employe  les  moulurcs  du  service 
royal  pour  celui  de  Williams-Wynne. 

Lc  second  service  anglais  cn  Scandinavic  (dans 
PArmoirie  Royale  au  Nordiska  Museet  de 
Stockholm)  est  repute  d'avoir  etc  fiit  pour  la 
rcine  Sophie  Madeleine,  femme  de  Gustave  III  tie 
Suede  et  soeur  ainee  de  Christian  VII  de  Dane- 
mark.  Le  service  a  Stockholm,  trcs  different  de 
et  plus  petit  que  celui  de  Copenhague  (il  ne  com- 
porte  que  dixsept  pieces)  fut  fait  en  vermeil  en 
1779  par  Daniel  Smith  et  Robert  Sharp  de 
Londrcs.  Sa  forme  classicistc  d'une  grande 
beaute,  inspirce  par — si  die  n'est  pas  1'oeuvre  de 
— Robert  Adam,  est  decoree  de  palmiers,  de 
masques  dc  bouc  ct  de  rainccaux.  Plusieurs  des 
pieces  out  des  medaillons  de  figures  classiques,  qui 
sont  peut-etre  l'ocuvre  de  Andrew  Fogelberg,  un 
orfevre  londonien  d'origine  suedoise,  qui  fit 
souvent  emploi  de  pareils  motifs,  et  ces  medail- 
lons etaient  d'un  usage  frequent  en  Suede  a  la  tin 
du  XVIIIi4me  siecle.  Ce  service  de  toilette  intro- 
duisit-il  peut-etre  ce  gout  ? 


A  Poccasion  de  l'importante  Exposition  de  Man- 
chester des  principalcs  oeuvres  du  grand  peintre 
anglais,  John  Constable,  la  prochaine  livraison  dc 
The  Connoisseur  contiendra  quatre  articles  sur 
Constable:  'Constable  ct  la  France'  (R.  B. 
Beckett)  ;  'Constable  a  Manchester'  (avec  repro- 
duction dc  quelques  uncs  des  oeuvres  figurant 
actuellcmcnt  a  l'Exposition  de  Manchester);  'La 
Salle  Constable  a  la  Tate  Gallery'  (Mary  Chamot) ; 
et  'C  Nonstable  en  A  merique'  (Helen  Conistock).  Un 
.uit  re  article  sera  consacre  au  chateau  historique 
de  Berkeley,  aux  chatclains  qui  s'y  sont  succedes 
au  coins  de  yoo  ans,  et  aux  oeuvres  d'art  qui  s'y 
trouvent.  La  rubrique 'Remarquables  collections 
privecs'  de  la  prochaine  livraison  sera  consacree 
aux  belles  pieces  d'argenteric  anglaise  de  la 
Collection  de  Monsieur  et  Madame  Asshcton 
Bennett,  dc  Londrcs. 


International  Stndio 


by  Verms 


From  Holland 

LOOKING  at  an  attractively  produced 
booklet  which  enumerates  some  of  the 
treasures  of  the  famous  Dutch  art  dealers,  Cramer 
of  The  Hague,  I  was  especially  struck  by  three 
of  the  items.  One,  here  illustrated,  is  a  fine 
Italianate  landscape  by  Karel  Dujardm,  who  is 
represented  in  Britain  by  important  works  at  the 
Wallace  Collection  and  the  Ashmolean.  The 
other,  a  sketch  by  Fragonard,  is  of  unusual 
interest.  It  represents  Juno,  Jupiter  and  Io.  The 
story  of  this  trio  is  one  of  the  more  complicated 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  The  outline  is  this: 
machos,  king  of  Argos  had  a  daughter  Io. 
beloved  by  that  well-known  mythological 
philanderer,  Jupiter.  To  hide  her  from  the 
jealous  eye  of  Juno,  he  changed  her  into  a  heifer, 
and  Fragonard's  sketch — which  is  in  oil  paint  on 
paper — shows  the  moment  when  Juno,  hearing 
of  this  rather  inadequate  marital  subterfuge, 
demands  the  fine  heifer  (which  Fragonard  has 
represented  endowed  with  a  face  of  singular 
charm  and  wistfulness).  Once  possessed  of  the 
beast,  the  goddess  puts  it  into  the  charge  of  one 
of  her  devotees,  who  is  killed  by  Hermes. 


Aggravated  still  by  jealousy,  Juno  then  sends  a 
gadfly  which  so  annoys  Io  that  she  flies  to  Egypt, 
and,  converted  into  Isis,  regains  her  original 
shape.  The  subject,  exotic  though  it  may  sound, 
must  have  appealed  to  the  tastes  of  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century  (the  cows  of  Boucher  and  of 
Gainsborough  are  deservedly  famous)  which 
found  in  it  a  pleasant  admixture  of  the  buccolic 
and  the  classical.  There  is  also  an  oil  painting  in 
the  Museum  at  Angers  by  Fragonard,  with  which 
this  sketch  is  closely  linked.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  a 
work  of  the  years  when  Fragonard  was  still  under 
the  spell  of  Boucher:  indeed  the  painting  at 
Angers  was  for  long  attributed  to  the  latter  master. 
The  third  work  of  interest  is  a  miniature  by  John 
Smart  (i74i?-i8n)  who  is  represented  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  by  some  nineteen  works. 
Signed  and  dated  1789,  it  is  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  in 
a  gold  frame,  with  a  monogram  in  diamonds  on 
the  back. 

English  Selection 

'TODAY  and  Yesterday'  is  the  title  under  which 
Tooths  of  Bruton  Street  have  been  showing  a 
selection  of  works  by  English  painters  of  this 


century.  The  whimsical  Stanley  Spencer,  with 
his  religious  problem-pictures,  has  turned  to  the 
Resurrection  again,  and  in  his  latest  version 
shows  Christ,  as  a  young,  ungainly  man,  rising 
from  a  tomb  which  seems  to  be  situated  in  some 
Berkshire  airfield.  An  impressive  selection  of 
works  by  Sir  Matthew  Smith  demonstrated  how 
admirably  he  fulfills  in  an  English  idiom  the  ideals 
of  the  Fauves,  and  rests  secure  in  the  possession 
of  an  unvarying  style — since  the  early  '20's  his 
paintings  are  almost  transposable.  The  genius  of 
Paul  Nash  looked  a  little  wan  beside  such  im- 
passioned rhetoric  as  that  of  which  Sir  Matthew 
has  made  himself  such  a  master.  It  was  also 
interesting  to  see,  amongst  representatives  of  the 
younger  generation,  William  Brooker  reverting 
to  the  'intimiste'  felicities  of  Sickert.  The  more 
experimental  attitude  was  put  forward  by 
Francis  Bacon,  with  a  gloomily  impressive  Study 
for  a  Portrait,  and  by  William  Scott  with  a  still- 
life  which  underlined  that  artist's  impassioned 
Protestantism.  It  was  a  visual  combination  of 
Buffet  and  Port-Royal. 

Two  Germans 

ALTHOUGH  German  artists  of  the  twentieth 
century  have  not  achieved  the  international 
prominence  of  their  French  contemporaries  they 
have  included  amongst  their  ranks  important 
and  significant  figures,  whose  achievements  are 
not  to  be  underrated  because  they  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country.  Two  of 
these  artists  have  recently  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  London  public  by  two  exhibi- 
tions: one  at  Matthiesens,  the  other  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Contemporary  Arts.  Curt  Hermann, 
whose  works  were  on  view  at  Matthiesens,  was 
born  a  hundred  and  two  years  ago,  and  died  in 
1929.  After  a  career  as  a  successful  portrait 
painter  he  suddenly  experienced  a  'conversion', 
and,  looking  at  modern  art  with  new  eyes, 
adopted  enthusiastically  the  Pointillist  theories 
put  forward  by  Seurat  and  Signac.  Using  them 
with  ever  increasing  freedom,  and  keeping  in 
close  contact  with  artists  such  as  Bonnard, 
Matisse  and  Van  der  Velde,  he  suffered  for  long 
the  scorn  of  his  former  admirers,  without  attract- 
ing the  plaudits  of  those  devoted  to  more  modem 
forms  of  expression.  After  the  First  World  War, 
however,  he  achieved  recognition  on  an  ever 
widening  scale,  and  his  works  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  most  of  the  leading  German  museums.  An 
exhibition  of  his  works  held  at  Oxford  last  year 
stimulated  in  Britain  an  interest  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  more  recent  display.  Very  few 
signs  of  traditionalism  mark  the  works  of  Willi 
Baumeistcr,  whose  exhibition  at  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts  was  opened  by  the  German 
Ambassador.  A  constructivist,  Baumeistcr  repre- 


Karel  Dujardin  (1622-1678).  'Pastoral  Scene',  on 
Collection,  sold  in  Amsterdam  22nd  September, 
IX,  No.  317a.  Now  in  the  possession  of  G.  Cramer. 


panel  15^  ■  18 J  in.  From  the  Pieter  Loquet 
1783.  Literature:  Hofstede  dc  Grout,  cat.  rais. 
38  Javastraat,  The  Hague,  Holland. 
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Jan  vanGoyen. 'Valkhof  Castle  at  Nijmegen',  signed  and  dated  'v.Goyen  1641%  oil  on  canvas  36; 
51 J  in.  Lent  by  the  Rijksmuseum  to  the  exhibition  'Dutch  Masterpieces',  Art  Galleries,  Sheffield. 


sents  that  phase  in  European  art,  one  which  was 
especially  apparent  in  Germany,  in  which  all  the 
plastic  arts  met  to  pay  homage  to  architecture. 
He  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Bauhaus  and  of  all 
for  which  it  stood. 

Cambridge 

BASEVT'S  fine  building  at  Cambridge  houses 
one  of  Europe's  most  fascinating  art  galleries. 
The  Fitzwilliam  cannot  compete  with  the  great 
national  collections,  but  it  has  a  smaller,  more 
understandable  perfection.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  its  picture  gallery  has  been 
enriched  by  some  notable  additions.  The  Salvator 
Mundi  of  Marco  Zoppo,  who  lived  and  worked 
in  Ferrara  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  The  Braddyl  funnily,  and  a  landscape 
by  Bonington  suggest  the  range  of  the  recently 
acquired  old  masters,  whilst  the  Museum's 
representation  of  contemporary  art  has  been 
made  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  Paul 
Nash's  November  Moon,  Sickert's  Mrs.  Swinton, 
Cezanne's  L'Eglise  du  Ullage  (a  gift  from  Captain 
Sykes)  and  a  lovely  little  Spencer  Gore. 

Some  Landscapes 

IF,  at  some  remote  date  in  the  bureaucratic 
future,  there  is  established  an  'International 
Register  of  Subjects  Shown  in  Art  Exhibitions', 
it  is  almost  certain  that  Britain  will  maintain  a 
clear  lead  in  landscapes.  Nature  appeals  with 
unusual  potency  to  our  native  artists,  who  tend 
to  shun  the  figure,  and  look  with  only  mild 
enthusiasm  on  the  still-life.  Amongst  recent 
exhibitions  which  demonstrate  this  tendency, 
mention  must  be  made  of  Graham  Sutherland's 
sketches  at  Roland,  Browse  and  Delbancos. 
Because  the  main  emphasis  of  the  publicity  which 
the  works  of  that  gifted  romantic  has  received 
has  been  directed  to  his  three  portraits,  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  he  first  impressed  himself  on  the 
cognoscenti  as  a  devotee  of  Blake  and  Palmer,  and 
an  impassioned  analyst  of  the  structure  of  the 
English  scene.  In  comparison  the  works  of  a 
younger  artist  exhibiting  at  the  same  gallery, 
Norman  Adams,  seemed  emotionally  slack, 
diffuse  and  almost  academic.  Next  door,  in  Cork 
Street,  the  Redfern  Gallery  was  also  showing 
landscapes.  Those  by  Richard  Eurich  demon- 
strated the  skilful  manipulation  of  almost 
scientific  realism,  whilst  the  works  of  Michael 
Wishart  suggested  the  appearance  on  the  artistic 
scene  of  a  new  and  impressive  talent. 

Courbet  Again 

UNTIL  the  end  of  February  Paul  Rosenberg  of 
New  York  was  showing  an  impressive  anthology 
of  works  by  the  now  ever-popular  (lustavc 
Courbet.  It  was  drawn  from  American  public 
and  private  collections,  including  those  of 
Avcrell  Harriman  and  the  Ingersolls.  To  those 
satiated  with  the  w  ell-know  n  masterpieces  of  the 
European  galleries  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
works  were  A  Young  Ctrl  with  Seagulls,  painted 
in  1866,  which  looked  back  to  the  pure  white- 
nesses of  Oudry,  and  forward  to  the  blonde 
lyricism  of  Renoir;  and  The  Roadworker,  a  rich 
exercise  in  painterly  patina  and  Goyaesque 
einotiveness. 


American  Centenary 

IT  would  be  impossible  to  allow  the  year  which 
sees  the  centenary  anniversary  of  Sargent's 
birth  pass  without  some  comment  on  the  great 
enigma  which  that  versatile  and  surprising 
American  artist  still  presents  to  both  his  detrac- 
tersand  his  admirers.  Although  lie  was  a  pheno- 
menon, he  was  not  an  isolated  one.  The  briskly 
expanding  economy  ot  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries,  seemed  to  favour  the 
careers  of  artists  who  were  prepared  to  give  their 
clients  the  kind  of 'class'  which  can  only  be  con- 
ferred by  discreet  flattery,  brilliantly  ostentatious 
technique,  and  subtle  bullying.  Like  Boldini, 
Carolus  Duran  ami  Helleu,  he  was  completely 
integrated  111  the  society  of  his  time,  but  like 
them,  he  was  fundamentally  a  real  artist,  who  is 
to  be  judged  eventually  neither  by  the  inflated 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  time, 
nor  by  the  subsequent  denigration  which  he  has 
suffered  in  ours.  His  faults  are  to  be  attributed  to 
his  generation,  his  virtues  to  himself. 

Two  Courts 

ONE  of  the  more  dominant  tendencies  111  recent 
taste  has  been  a  new  appreciation  ot  the  merits 
of  sophistication.  We  are  shedding  the  last 
vestiges  of  ethical  and  aesthetic  functionalism, 
and  looking  with  an  enhanced  sense  of  wonder 
at  those  cultures  which  set  out  merely  to  please. 
Significant  of  this  new  trend  was  a  delightful 
exhibition  at  the  ever-enterprising  Arcade 
Gallery,  which  presented  art  from  the  courts  of 
Fontainebleau  and  Prague.  Although  there  was 
a  'Second  School  ot  Fontainebleau,"  the  one  ot 
which  we  usually  think  of  was  that  associated 
with  the  marriage  of  France  and  Italy  in  the 
reigns  of  Francis  I  and  Charles  IX.  It  was  the 
meeting  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance, 
but  though  that  meeting  was  typified  by  the 


arrival  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  France,  the  art  of 
Italy  was  represented  more  fruitfully  by  the 
near-decadent  graces  of  Niccolo  dell'  Abbate 
and  of  Primaticcio.  Those  sensuous  elongated 
figures,  that  air  of  refined,  melancholic  grace 
transpose  into  paint  the  bitter-sweet  lyricism  of 
Donne,  and  the  conceits  of  the  Metaphysical 
School.  Further  East  a  similar  process  was  taking 
place  at  Prague,  where  Rudolph  II.  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  his  great-uncle. 
Philip  II  of  Spam,  built  up  one  of  the  greatest 
art  collections  in  the  world;  and,  by  gathering 
together  artists  from  all  over  his  Empire,  created 
.1  new  stylistic  synthesis  corresponding  closely, 
hut  not  absolutely  with  that  of  Fontainebleau. 
This  exhibition,  which  closed  in  March,  will 
have  further  enhanced  the  Arcade  Gallery's 
reputation  as  a  place  where  the  budding  con- 
noisseur can  try  his  'prentice  wings. 

The  Auld  Alliance 

FOR  more  than  twelve  centuries  Scotland  and 
France  have  been  linked  by  one  of  the  closest 
allianc  es  w  hich  Europe  has  ever  known.  Medieval 
scholars,  Elizabethan  soldiers,  Stuart  refugees, 
and  nineteenth  century  painters  have  all  conspired 
to  give  this  alliance  a  picturesque  complexity, 
unknown  to  any  other  international  friendship. 
When  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  The 
Queen  Mother  opened  the  fascinating  exhibition 
in  Paris  which  commemorates  this  connexion 
between  France  and  Scotland,  she,  a  daughter  of 
Scotland  and  a  friend  of  France,  inaugurated  a 
manifestation  as  rich  in  cultural  as  in  political 
implications.  Canova  modelling  the  last  Stuart, 
The  Cardinal  of  York.  Delacroix  drawing  his 
inspiration  from  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  Empress  Eugenie  ordering  her  tartans  from 
Creeds,  the  famous  tailors  of  the  Rue  Royale; 
these  are  the  symbols  of  a  fruitful  and  a  fascinating 
interplay  of  feelings  and  ideas. 


The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

A  Japanese  Gigaku  Mask  from  the  Tempyo  Period  (a.d.  710-94)  : 
An  Alabaster  Tomb  Seal :  Important  British  Paintings  for  America 
The  William  Hallsborougli  Exhibition 


'  I  1  HE  British  Museum  has  recently  acquii  d 
X  by  purchase,  with  the  help  of  the  National 
Art-collections  Fund  and  Sir  Chester  Beatty,  a 
[apanese  Gigaku  mask,  formerly  in  the  Hara 
Collection.  This  type  of  mask  can  be  identified 
as  belonging  to  the  role  of  the  Magao  Men  or 
'serious-faced'  masks,  a  characteristic  minority 
group  among  the  Gigaku  masks,  lacking  the 
more  grotesque  features  of  the  majority.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Museum  mask 
came  originally  from  the  Horyuji  Temple  at 
Nara,  and  it  is  known  that  it  was  obtained  at  the 
same  time  and  from  the  same  source  as  a  Gigaku 
mask  acquired  by  the  Cleveland  Museum,  Ohio, 
in  1950,  which  it  so  much  resembles.1  It  is  1 1  §  in. 
in  height  by  7§  in.  in  width,  and  it  weighs  18 
oz.  (See  Soame  Jenyns,  The  British  Museum 
Quarterly,  Vol.  XX,  No.  2). 

The  face  of  the  British  Museum  mask  was 
once  covered  with  gesso,  paint,  and  natural  hair, 
of  which  little  but  the  white  pigment  on  parts  of 
the  face  and  traces  of  matted  hair  on  the  top  of 
the  head  remains.  The  features  are  powerful  and 
realistic;  the  forehead  is  huge  and  domed;  and 
the  long  pendent  ears  have  exaggerated  lobes. 
The  condition  of  the  face  is  good,  except  for 
some  abrasion  to  the  tip  of  the  nose.  It  is  made  of 
some  softwood,  probably  paulownia,  which  is 
light  in  weight,  and  in  general  more  resistant  to 
injury  by  worms  than  other  Japanese  softwoods; 
although  this  mask  has  not  gone  unscathed  from 
the  attacks  of  these  insects.  Two  other  masks  of 
this  type,  but  slightly  more  grotesque,  were 
shown  at  the  great  exhibition  of  Japanese  Art 
held  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  in 
19362  by  the  special  permission  of  the  Emperor 
of Japan. 

Court  Dances 

These  head  masks  were  used  in  a  dramatic 
religious  performance  known  as  Gigaku,  em- 
bracing dialogue,  music,  and  the  dance,  which 
was  at  first  part  of  Buddhist  religious  services  in 
the  open  air,  and  later  performed  at  court  func- 
tions during  the  Nara  period  (a.d.  640-794), 
but  about  which  little  information  lias  been  pre- 
served. For  the  history  of  the  introduction  and 
evolution  of  the  court  dances  and  religious 
ceremonies  of  Japan,  in  which  these  masks  were 
used,  is  still  very  obscure.  Gigaku,  which  was  the 
earliest  of  those  dance  forms,  is  said  to  reflect  the 

1  The  Bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  October,  1950,  No.  8,  pp.  176-8.  Repro- 
duction on  cover. 

2  Illustrated  Catalogue  oj  Special  Loan  Exhibition  oj  Art 
'Treasures  from  Japan,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
Sept. -Oct.,  1936. 


court  dances  of  China  of  the  Sui  period  (a.d. 
581-618),  and  probably  originated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kashgar  in  Chinese  Turkistan;  for 
the  main  instrument  used  for  their  accompani- 
ment is  similar  to  the  Kashgari  drum,  although 
the  physiognomy  of  the  masks  contains  elements 
borrowed  from  as  far  afield  as  India,  Indo-China, 
Java,  Ceylon,  as  well  as  China,  Tibet,  and  Korea. 

These  masks  are  bigger  and  more  fantastic  in 
appearance  than  those  used  in  the  Bugaku  dances, 
which  were  in  turn  developed  for  the  court 
music  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and  began  to  oust 
the  Gigaku  111  the  Heian  period  (a.d.  781-858), 
while  they  differed  from  the  Noli  masks,  which 
only  covered  the  face,  by  resting  upon  the  head 
of  the  wearer.  Both  the  Noli  and  Kyogcn  masked 
dances,  which  did  not  come  into  existence  until 
the  fourteenth  century,  unlike  the  Gigaku, 
Bugaku,  and  Gyodo  were  not  imported  from 
China,  but  were  of  native  origin.  The  Gigaku 
plays  in  which  these  masks  were  used  were  a 
kind  of  outdoor  comedy,  or  comic  interludes  by 
masked  participants  in  processions,  in  which 
large  masks  covering  the  whole  of  the  head  were 
used.  Most  of  them  were  extravagantly  exotic  in 
appearance,  with  long  noses,  weird,  distorted  and 
often  angry  features,  in  which  play  of  the  facial 
muscles  was  exaggerated  in  order  to  intensify  the 
expression.  Even  today  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
jecture the  thrills,  fears,  and  hilarity  with  which 
they  must  have  once  inspired  the  spectators. 

According  to  Japanese  tradition  these  Gigaku 
plays  with  their  music  and  other  accessories  were 
brought  to  Japan  from  China  in  612  by  a  Korean, 
Mimaslu,  who  had  learnt  Gigaku  in  China.  These 
performances  were  encouraged  by  Prince 
Shotoku,  the  great  patron  of  Buddhist  culture, 
and  were  adopted  as  part  of  the  ritual  of  Buddhist 
temples,  attaining  their  greatest  vogue  at  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century.  They  were  eventually 
eclipsed  by  the  introduction  of  the  more  aristo- 
cratic and  stylized  Bugaku,  and  the  Gyodo,  a  form 
of  religious  pageant,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  but  they  appear  to  have  lingered 
on  in  the  Todaiji  temple  at  Nara  until  perhaps  as 
late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  In  fact  one  or  two 
masks  have  been  preserved  with  a  twelfth- 
century  date.  Today  the  music,  most  of  the  plays, 
and  tire  titles  of  the  masks  are  lost;  although  file- 
names of  some  of  the  carvers  have  been  recorded 
and  the  dates  at  which  they  were  made.  Some 
2403  of  the  masks  themselves,  among  them 
perhaps  originals  brought  over  from  China  in 
the  Sui  period,  have  survived,  in  the  Shosoin,  in 
the  Todaiji  Temple  at  Nara,  and  in  the  National 

3Jean  Buhot,  Histoire  des  Arts  dtt  Japan,  Paris,  1949, 
P.  113. 


Museum  in  Tokyo,  whose  masks  came  origin- 
ally from  the  Horyuji  Temple. 

Of  the  164  Gigaku  masks  in  the  Shosoin,4 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  used  originally 
in  connection  with  religious  services  in  the 
Todaiji,  37  are  arranged  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
South  Section,  and  30  stored  there  in  chests.  Of 
these,  27  are  made  of  Kanshitsu  (dry  lacquer)  and 
40  of  paulownia  wood ;  all  are  coloured,  but  no 
signature  or  inscription  appears  on  any  of  them. 
Four  are  lion-headed,  3  bird-headed,  7  are 
demons,  4  rikishi  with  topknots,  and  49  are  men, 
many  of  which  may  represent  superhuman 
beings,  as  they  have  extravagantly  long  noses; 
comparatively  few  represent  human  faces. 
Another  67  are  stored  in  the  upper  floor  of  the 
North  Section  of  the  Shosoin.  Of  these  two  are 
of  dry  lacquer,  the  rest  being  of  wood,  in  nearly 
every  instance  paulownia.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
these  masks  in  the  Northern  Section  are  signed 
and  dated  on  the  inside.  The  dates  usually  corres- 
pond to  that  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Great 
Buddha  of  the  Todaiji  on  26  May,  752.  Some  of 
the  linen  bags  which  contained  them  still  exist. 

Besides  this  group  there  is  one  of  3 1  Gigaku 
masks  in  the  National  Museum,5  most,  if  not  all, 
of  which  were  originally  in  the  Horyuji  Temple ; 
another  23  were  in  the  Todaiji  Temple  and  one 
in  the  Jindoji  Temple,  Kyoto.  Buhot  suggests 
that  there  are  others  in  the  Kofukuji  Temple  at 
Nara,  but  none  is  reproduced  in  the  two  volumes 
devoted  to  the  treasures  of  this  temple,  published 
by  the  Otsuka  Kogeisha  in  1933. 

In  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  a  Special  Exhibi- 
tion of  Old  Japanese  Masks,6  held  at  the  National 
Museum  in  1935,  51  Gigaku  masks  were  included 
together  with  Bugaku,  Gyodo,  Noli,  and  Kyogen 
masks.  Of  these  Gigaku  masks,  20,  all  of  them 
designated  'National  Treasures,'  were  lent  by  the 
Todaiji  Temple.  Four  of  them  are  marked  with 
the  name  of  their  carvers,  the  date — 9th  May, 
4th  month,  4th  year,  of  Tempyo  Shoho  (26 
May,  a.d.  752  in  the  Western  Calendar),  the  day 


4  (a)  Illustrated  in  the  Shosoin  Gomotsu  Ztiroku,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Museum,  1928 — vol.  xvii, 
which  is  devoted  to  masks. 

(/))  Described  in  the  English  Catalogue  of  Treasures  in 
lite  Imperial  Repository  of  Shosoin,  by  Jiro  Harada, 
Tokyo,  1932,  pp.  36-38  and  133. 

5  Examples  of  Japanese  Art  in  the  Imperial  Household 
Museum,  by  Jiro  Harada,  Tokyo,  1934,  p.  32.  Now 
the  National  Museum. 

6  Old  Japanese  Masks  (Nihon  Ko-gaku-men).  An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  a  special  exhibition  held  at  the 
Imperial  Household  Museum  of  Tokyo.  Text  and 
notes  by  Seiroku  Noma  (English  resume  by  Jiro 
Harada).  Published  by  order  of  the  Imperial  House- 
hold Museum,  Tokyo,  193.V 
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A  tomb  seal  in  alabaster,  originally  part  of  a  monument  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which  has  recently 
been  returned  to  the  Cathedral.  Photograph  by  courtesy  of  S.  W.  Wolsey.  See  story. 


when  the  great  Daibutsu,  the  colossal  bronze 
image  of  Vairocana  Buddha  of  the  Todaiji,  was 
inaugurated.  Four  others  are  inscribed  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  made  in  715,  and  repaired 
in  1793;  one  of  these  is  inscribed  on  the  inside  in 
red  lacquer,  while  another  together  with  the  one 
from  the  Jindoji  Temple  is  dated  in  similar  script 
to  1 196.  Two  others  merely  carry  the  names  of 
their  carvers.  All  these  masks,  with  the  exception 
of  one  made  of  dried  lacquer,  are  described  as 
being  made  of  paulownia  wood.  Of  the  other 
Gigaku  masks  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  29  were 
the  property  of  the  National  Museum,  and  all 
but  one  of  these,  of  which  the  source  is  not  noted, 
are  stated  to  have  been  gifts  from  the  Horyuji 
Temple.  Nine  of  them  are  said  to  be  of  camphor 
wood,  and  all  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  one 
made  of  dried  lacquer,  of  paulownia  wood.  Only 
one  is  inscribed  with  what  appears  to  be  the  date 
731,  but  three  others  carry  the  name  of  the  mask 
roles  which  they  represent. 

This  exhibition  included  one  Gigaku  mask, 
again  a  National  Treasure,  lent  by  the  Horyuji, 
which  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  being  the 
only  Gigaku  mask  left  in  its  possession.  This  was 
in  1935.  The  Boston  Catalogue  (1936)  states  that 
27  Gigaku  masks  were  given  to  the  Emperor 
Mciji2  (1867-1912)  by  the  Horyuji  Temple,  but 
the  date  of  the  gift  is  not  mentioned.  In  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Treasures  of  the  Horyuji"  (1934), 
however,  the  same  29  masks  are  illustrated  as 
belonging  to  the  Horyuji  Temple.  So  it  would 
appear,  if  this  catalogue  is  accurate,  that  the  gift 
was  made  between  1934  and  1935. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
Gigaku  masks  have,  in  the  distant  past,  drifted 
out  of  temple  store-houses  into  private  hands,  and 
under  what  circumstances  they  left;  and  in  par- 
ticular how  many  of  these  masks  were  sold  by 
the  Horyuji  Temple  and  at  what  date.  One  can, 
however,  state  with  confidence  that  these  sales 
are  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  and  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  such  an  historic  masterpiece  of 
Japanese  carving  of  the  eighth  century  is  un- 
likely to  occur  again. 

Tribute  to  an  American  Collector 

THOSE  collectors  w  ho  think  internationally  and 
permit  their  possessions  to  be  seen  abroad  invari- 
ably earn  the  approbation  of  a  wide  circle  of  well- 
wishers.  Mr.  Nathan  Cummings  of  Chicago  is 
one  of  those  to  whom  connoisseurs  owe  an 
incalculable  debt.  Recently,  in  his  company,  I 
was  able  to  see  for  the  first  time  some  of  his  collec- 
tion of  French  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
pictures  and  a  selected  portion  of  his  collection  of 
Prc-Colombian  art  at  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs.  Amongst  the  paintings,  which  par- 
ticularly attracted  visitors'  attention  were 
Modigliani's  Nu  Allonge,  a  charming  Monet, 
Petit  Garcon  sur  1111  Tricycle,  and  fame  Fille  a 
L'Ti'cutail  by  Renoir.  After  exhibition  in  Paris 
the  collection  is  going  to  Rome.  Mr.  Cummings 
is,  in  fact,  the  first  American  in  the  history  of  the 
Louvre  to  have  been  allowed  an  exclusive  exhi- 
bition there  from  an  individual  collection. 

'  Catalogue  of  Art  Treasures  of  Ten  Creat  Temples  at 
Nara,  vol.  xii.  The  Horyuji  'Temple,  part  12,  Tokyo, 
1934- 


Alabaster  Returns  to  Lincoln 

UNTIL  it  was  removed  recently  by  the  Ministry 
of  Works,  the  subject  of  my  illustration  on  this 
page  had  stood  at  Chicksands  Priory,  Bedford- 
shire. It  is  the  tomb  seal  in  alabaster  which 
formed  part  of  the  monument  to  one  Othewell 
Hill  which  originally  stood  in  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
With  other  miscellaneous  antique  objects  it  had 
been  placed  at  Chicksands  in  the  nineteenth 
century  by  Wyatt  to  give  an  antiquarian 
atmosphere  to  an  otherwise  Victorian  Gothic 
building.  On  its  recent  removal  from  the  Priory 
it  had  thereafter  been  loaned,  for  apparent  want 
of  a  better  resting  place,  to  the  Cecil  Higgins 
Museum,  Bedford.  Now,  in  view  of  the  strong 
Lincoln  interest  of  this  piece,  the  Cecil  Higgins 
Museum  has  kindly  agreed,  with  the  Ministry's 
consent,  to  allow  it  to  return  to  the  Cathedral. 
Canon  A.  M.  Cook,  the  Sub  Dean,  tells  me  that 
it  will  be  re-erected  as  near  as  possible  to  its 
original  position  near  the  west  door. 

How  it  ever  left  the  Cathedral  in  the  first 
pi. ice  is  not  clear.  According  to  Sanderson's 
survey  of  cathedral  monuments  in  if>4i,  this 
monument  was,  it  appears,  placed  on  one  of 
the  pillars  near  the  west  door.  It  may  well  have 
been  smashed  by  the  Puritans:  on  the  other  hand 


the  building  ot  the  lobby  walls  and  a  great 
western  arch  111  172s  under  the  direction  ot 
James  Gibbs,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the 
ever-tottery  west  towers,  would  mean  the 
removal  of  any  monuments  on  the  two  western 
pillars  ot  the  nave. 

Othewell  Hill  was  one  ot  those  ecclesiastical 
lawyers  who  held  many  offices  —  Commissary  of 
the  Bishop  111  the  Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon, 
Commissary-general  111  the  Diocese,  Officer  of 
the  Archdeacons  of  Stow  and  Lincoln,  Vicar- 
general  and  Official-principal  of  the  Diocese. 

Sanderson's  description  of  the  monument  is  as 
follows:  C  )ver  against  the  former, on  a  pillar,  is  an 
alabaster  tomb,  w  hereon  a  coat — bar  &  femme 
— and  this  inscription 

Mons  saccr  Otwelli  sacratus  nomine  Christi, 
Hoc  111  Monte  Deum  nocte  dieq:  colens 

Hoc  in  Monte  Dei  populo  jus  dicit,  et  mdc 
Moribus  lnfaines  ad  meliora  vocat 

Accipiunt  Montes  I  )omini  Montem  moricntem 
Mons  Lincoln  corpus,  Monsq:  Sion  animam 
Otwello  Hill,  LLD.  Lincolni  dioceseos  cancel- 
lario  (moritur  decinio  nono  die  niensis  Man, 
anno  Domini  MDCXVI.  Aetatis  lvj)  Rowland 
hater  dictavit.  I  loc  inonuiiienttiiii  fieri  fecit  Jana 
1  hll  uxor  ejus,  in  piam  memoriam  dicti  Otwelli 
1  hll,  mariti  sui  defuncti. 
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Fine  Paintings  of  Four  Centuries: 

The  Delights  of  Nature  at  the  William  Hallsborough  Galleries. 


THE  Renaissance  stimulated  the  interest  of  man 
in  what  was  happening  outside  and  around  him. 
The  human  spirit  set  out  on  an  odyssey  which 
was  summed  up  by  Pascal's  phrase,  'Even  if  the 
whole  universe  were  to  overcome  man,  he  would 
still  be  superior  to  it,  for  he  would  know  what 
was  overcoming  him.'  Now  on  view  at  the 
Hallsborough  Gallery,  in  Piccadilly  Arcade,  is  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  'Fine  Paintings  of  Four 
Centuries',  which  recreates  the  magnificent 
achievement  of  that  milestone  in  human  progress. 

Interest  must  centre  on  the  unusually  interest- 
ing series  of  entomological  paintings  by  Jan  van 
Kessel,  shown  opposite.  Whilst  Newton  was 
exploring  the  further  reaches  of  the  stars,  other 
dedicated  spirits  were  examining  the  tiny  frag- 
ments of  the  world  which  they  found  under  their 
very  eyes.  Anthony  van  Leeuwcnhoek  (1632- 
1723),  a  master  in  the  development  and  manipu- 
lation of  the  microscope,  brought  that  ally  of  the 
human  intellect  to  a  remarkable  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion, and,  in  conjunction  with  Jan  Swammerdam 
(163  7- 1 680)  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  en- 
tomology. The  latter's  Historia  Insectorum  and 
Biblia  Naturalis  were  the  literary  records  of  what 
van  Kessel  expressed  in  oil  on  copper  in  1658, 
works  which  must  always  remain  the  finest 
artistic  revelation  of  the  miraculous  life  which 
pulses  in  even  the  tiniest  organisms. 

Fabulous  Insect  Paintings 

JAN  VAN  KESSEL  was  a  citizen  of  note  in  Ant- 
werp, becoming  Captain  of  the  Civic  Guard, 
and  dying  there  in  1679  at  the  age  of  53.  Trained 
in  the  studios  of  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  and  of 
Simon  de  Vos,  he  became  famous  all  over 
Europe  for  his  fabulous  insect  paintings  which 
achieved  a  rare  combination  of  accurate  observa- 
tion and  compositional  skill.  They  were  com- 
missioned not  only  by  the  Emperor,  but  by  such 
connoisseurs  as  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Now- 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  they  have  never 
before  been  presented  in  a  corpus  such  as  this. 
They  are  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation, 
and  retain  their  original  delicacy  and  clarity  of 
colouring.  The  virtuosity  with  which  the  artist 
has  assembled  some  two  hundred  and  seventy 
specimens  of  insect  life  without  creating  a 
moment  of  boredom,  raises  documentation  to 
the  level  of  great  art.  It  makes  this  group  a  docu- 
ment of  vital  importance  in  the  history  of  both 
science  and  art. 

Although  the  van  Kessel  group  is  the  most 
dramatic  exhibit,  in  this  important  exhibition,  it 
must  not  distract  attention  from  the  other  exhibits. 

Van  Dyck's  portrait  of  Henrietta  Maria,  re- 
produced on  the  cover  of  this  issue,  has  none  of 
the  hieratic  coldness  of  the  typical  state  portraits 
of  the  Queen  such  as  those  at  the  Palazzo 
Barberini  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Radnor.  It  has  an  air  of  delicate  sympathy  and 
understanding  which  conveys  something  of  the 
quality  of  the  Queen  as  a  woman.  It  is  a  matter  of 
interest  that  the  jewels  in  her  dress,  the  earrings, 
the  necklace  and  the  rope  of  pearls  also  occur  in 


the  Dresden  portrait  of  the  Queen  by  Van  Dyck, 
except  that  in  the  latter  case  the  rope  of  pearls 
appears  as  a  stomacher. 

To  the  period  before  the  magnificent 
effulgence  of  Van  Dyck  belong  several 
interesting  pieces.  Ambrosius  Benson's  portrait 
recalls  the  brilliant  culture  which  surrounded  the 
court  of  Charles  V.  Comparison  with  the  anony- 
mous portrait  of  Isabella  of  Portugal  in  the 
collection  of  the  Marquis  of  San  Domingo  in 
Madrid  (cf.  Charles  V  et  son  temps,  Musie  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Gand,  1955)  and  with  the  alabaster  bas- 
relief  by  Jean  Mone  in  the  Chateau  de  Gaesbcck, 
suggests  indeed  that  the  subject  of  this  portrait 
might  well  be  the  Empress  herself. 

About  the  flower  piece  by  van  Kessel's  teacher, 
Jan  Brueghel,  nothing  could  better  be  said 
than  Mr.  Gwynnc  Jones's  Introduction  to  Still  Life 
Painting  (Staples  Press,  1954):  'Of  all  these  (i.e. 
flower  paintings)  I  have  seen,  this  is  the  most 
beautiful  ...  it  has  the  freshness  and  abundance 
of  a  hedgerow.'  A  contrast  in  style  is  offered  by 
the  two  tiny  panels  by  the  same  artist,  one  depict- 
ing the  moment  on  the  first  Christmas  Eve  when 
Mary  and  Joseph  are  told  that  there  is  no  more 
room  at  the  inn,  the  other  showing  a  scene  by 
the  seashore.  A  whole  universe  pulsates  in  the 
confined  area  of  these  two  paintings,  every  detail 
reproduced  with  faithful  meticulousness.  This  is 
an  art  which  can  be  linked  up  with  the  manu- 
script traditions  of  the  medieval  miniature,  and 
the  link  between  the  two  perhaps  is  Gerard 
David's  A  Female  Saint,  which  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  Ludwig  Baldass  in  The  Connoisseur  (Vol. 
exxxvi,  No.  550). 

The  eighteenth  century  is  represented,  appro- 
priately enough,  by  France  with  a  sensitive 
Fragonard  portrait,  and  a  Chardin  which  contains 
the  elements  of  all  subsequent  art.  The  massive 
contribution  of  Venice  is  suggested  by  a  Giacomo 
Guardi  view  of  a  ship  arriving  in  the  Basin  of 
San  Marco.  Of  unusual  interest  is  a  work  by  the 
Lille  artist  Leopold  Boilly,  who,  having  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  purveyor  of  risque 
scenes  de  diamine  reformed,  and  produced  such 
convincing  records  of  life  as  the  portrait  of  liis 
children  playing  at  soldiers,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  human  pictures  in  the  exhibition.  A  later 
aspect  of  the  French  genius  is  shown  in  the 
painterly  little  Boudin,  from  the  Pleydell- 
Bouverie  Collection. 

The  Genius  of  France 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
massive  contribution  made  to  the  art  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Venice  in  a  charming 
painting  by  Giacomo  Guardi,  winch  shows  the 
arrival  of  a  sailing  vessel  in  the  Basin  of  Saint 
Mark,  the  main  emphasis  in  the  more  recent 
exhibits  is  on  paintings  from  France.  To  begin 
with  a  Still-Life  by  Chardin  reveals  that  ecstatic- 
joy  in  vision,  that  passionate  apprehension  of 
texture,  of  light  and  of  colour  which  have  made 
him  one  ot  the  most  popular  artists  of  our  time. 
There  is  in  this  work  a  realisation  of  volume,  a 


solidity  and  an  appreciation  of  tactile  values 
which  suggest  an  entire  chapter  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Post-Renaissance  art. 

If  Chardin  represents  that  stream  of  influence 
which  flowed  from  Flanders  to  France,  Fragon- 
ard stands  for  the  Italian  contribution.  His  educa- 
tion, his  instincts  and  the  pattern  of  his  life 
inclined  him  towards  the  south  rather  than  to  the 
north,  to  a  delight  in  people  rather  than  in  things. 
Although  he  is  often  thought  of  as  a  purveyor  of 
delicious  sensuality,  his  real  gifts  as  an  artist  are 
more  clearly  revealed  in  his  portraits.  In  this 
exhibition  there  is  one  of  particular  interest,  dat- 
ing from  about  1785.  It  portrays,  with  singular 
freshness  and  limpidity,  his  son  Alexandre 
Evariste  Fragonard  (1780- 18 50)  who  himself 
became  an  artist  of  some  distinction,  providing 
paintings  for  Versailles,  when  it  was  turned  into  a 
National  Museum,  achieving  fame  as  a  litho- 
grapher, and  indulging  in  both  sculpture  and 
architecture.  In  an  age  given  to  an  excess  of 
sentiment,  the  portraiture  of  children,  in  the 
hands  of  an  artist  such  as  Greuze,  could  become 
cloying  to  excess.  Fragonard  has  managed  to  hold 
the  balance  between  feeling  and  form  with 
admirable  felicity,  producing  a  work  which 
invites  comparison  with  Rubens  at  his  best. 

Immortal  Children 

THERE  is  a  natural  link  between  Fragonard's 
portrait  of  his  son  and  another  work  in  the  same 
exhibition  by  Louis-Leopold  Boilly.  Born  in 
1 76 1  and  dying  in  1845,  Boilly  revealed  in  his 
career  the  transition  between  the  eighteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Commencing  as  a 
producer  of  those  rather  exotic  scenes  de  chambre, 
which,  when  translated  into  engravings  titillated 
the  fancies,  and  adorned  the  salons  of  the  ancien 
regime,  Boilly  was  converted  by  the  Revolution 
into  an  artist  of  a  very  different  calibre.  In  some 
ways  his  technique  resembles  that  of  David,  but 
in  his  choice  of  subject  he  opts  for  scenes  less 
pompous  than  those  of  his  contemporary.  The 
charming  painting  of  his  three  sons  playing  at 
soldiers,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1 804, 
andalsointheretrospectiveexliibitionof  his  works 
held  in  Paris  in  1889,  suggest  patriotic  ardour,  but 
does  so  with  an  engaging  lightness  of  touch. 

A  later  aspect  of  the  French  genius,  as  already 
stated,  is  shown  in  the  painterly  like  Boudin  from 
the  Plcydell-Bouverie  Collection:  a  view  of  the 
beach  at  Trouvillc,  crisply  atmospheric,  a  monu- 
ment to  that  spirit  of  delight  in  nature  which 
informs  the  whole  exhibition. 


Constable's  'Whitehall  Stairs' 

JOHN  CONSTABLE'S  Whitehall  Stairs,  The 
opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  in  the  Harry  Ferguson 
Collection,  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
really  great  pictures  of  the  world.  Since  its 
reproduction  in  The  Connoisseur  (January, 
1956),  Mr.  Ferguson  has  kindly  given  permission 
for  the  production  of  a  limited  number  of  tine 
colour  reproductions  of  his  painting.  These,  in 
colour  collotype,  are  now  available,  size  14^  X24 
inches,  from  the  Bclgrave  Library,  22  Armoury 
Way,  London,  S.W.  18,  price  _£3  10s.  od.  (U.S.A. 
$12.00)  including  postage  and  packing. 
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JAN  VAN  K  ESS  EL  (!h2(»-l(>7l>):  FLOWERS,  INSECTS,  BUTTERFLIES. 
A  set  of  i  Luge  and  i  < >  small,  iin.lividii.illy  trained,  paintings.  Signed 
and  dated  1658.  On  copper.  Large  picture:   is!       2. 1 m  inches 
(3x-7   '   53  iin.).  Small  pictures:  !■•  inches  (14. 3       19  cm.). 

On  exhibition  at,  and  in  the  possession  of,  the  William  Hallsborough  Gallery, 
12.  Piccadilly  Arcade.  London.  S.W.I. 


Alexanderjohnston:  'Bonnie  Prince  Charlie's  Introduction  to  Flora  Macdonald',  canvas  64  ■  88£  in. 
In  the  Alfred  Cave  Collection,  London.  See  story  'Alexander  Johnston's  Premium'. 


Alexander  Johnston's  Premium 

AN  impressive  nineteenth-century  Scottish 
artist  whose  work  deserves  a  re-assessment  is 
Alexander  Johnston.  He  was  a  notable  painter 
of  scenes  from  Scottish  history;  and  one  of  his 
best  pictures  in  this  kind — Bonnie  Prince  Charlie's 
Introduction  to  Flora  Macdonald  after  the  Battle  of 
Culloden — was  acquired  at  a  London  saleroom 
recently  by  Mr.  Alfred  Cave  of  London. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  Johnston's 
popularity  should  have  waned,  writes  Neville 
Penry  Thomas.  Although  after  leaving  the  Royal 
Academy  School  in  London,  where  he  was 
trained,  the  artist  failed  to  win  favour  as  a  por- 
trait painter,  he  did,  in  his  own  lifetime,  attract 
strong  commendation  for  his  skill  at  portraying 
events  in  Scottish  history.  The  picture  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Cave  was  first  shown  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1846.  Six  years  later  the 
Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Art  Union  awarded 
Johnston  a  premium  of  50  guineas  for  it.  But 
because  the  work  had  been  painted  so  long 
previously  the  artist  refused  the  money.  His 
pride,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  not  let  him 
accept  so  delayed  a  recognition  of  his  ability. 
Prince  Charles  is  shown  in  a  'bothie'  at  the  time 
when  the  English  had  set  a  price  of  £30,000  on 
his  head.  A  notice  offering  this  sum  as  a  reward 
for  his  capture  lies  on  the  floor  near  the  Prince's 
feet.  Flora  Macdonald,  simply  dressed,  is  being 
introduced  to  the  Prince  who  looks  unshaven 
and  weary — as  if  he  has  just  left  the  battlefield. 

Johnston's  power  of  including  many  figures 
on  a  canvas  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  and 
his  skilful  use  of  light  and  shade — two  dominant 
features  of  his  art — are  well  exemplified  in  the 
painting.  The  work,  which  is  a  fairly  large  one, 
64  x  88&  ins.,  is  the  second  Johnston  in  Mr. 
Cave's  collection.  He  has  also  The  Sabbath  Ewe, 
45  X  34  ins.,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  185 1  and  which  was  highly  praised 
by  the  London  Art  Journal. 

Old  Watercolour  Society 

1  AM  pleased  to  see  the  XXXIst  Annual  Volume 
of  the  Old  Watercolour  Society's  Club  so 
attractively  produced.  It  has  four  colour-plates 
by  old  masters  of  watercolour  painting,  and  two 
authoritative  articles  on  the  Fitzwilliam's  fine 
collection  of  watercolours  and  Augustus  Charles 
Pugin.  These  are  by  Adrian  Bury,  who  is  the 
editor,  and  F.  Gordon  Roc  respectively.  The 
volume  is  available  to  members  of  the  Club, 
which,  judging  by  the  list  of  subscribers,  con- 
tains most  of  the  connoisseurs  of  this  charming 
form  of  art.  These  volumes  arc  the  last  word  in 
scholarship  on  the  subject,  embody  a  mine  of 
information  and  innumerable  reproductions  in 
colour  and  collotype.  The  address  of  the  Old 
Watercolour  Society's  Club:  26,  Conduit  Street, 
London,  W.i.  Subscription:  3  guineas  per  year. 

British  Art,  1800-1950 

IN  conjunction  with  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York,  the  British  Council  is  organ- 
ising this  year  an  exhibition  of  British  Art  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  exhibition, 
'Masters  of  British  Painting,  1 800-1950',  will 
open  in  New  York,  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 


Art,  in  the  autumn,  and  will  subsequently  be 
shown  in  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  returning 
to  Britain  in  the  early  summer  of  1957.  The 
selection  of  about  120  works  is  being  made  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Ritchie,  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York,  with  the  advice  of 
Sir  Philip  Hendy,  Sir  Herbert  Read  and  Sir  John 
Rothenstein,  who  form  a  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  British  Council.  Mr.  Ritchie's 
intention  is  to  present  the  achievements  of 
British  painting  over  the  last  150  years,  giving 
particular  emphasis  to  the  more  important  artists, 
such  as  Constable,  Turner,  Blake,  Sickert,  Stanley 
Spencer,  Paul  Nash  and  Graham  Sutherland, 
each  of  whom  will  be  represented  by  a  group  of 
works.  No  exhibition  of  this  scope  has  yet  been 
shown  in  America. 

The  idea  of  holding  the  exhibition  was  first 
suggested  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  over 
five  years  ago  and  has  only  recently  become  a 
practical  possibility  due  to  the  active  support  of 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington,  who 
personally  recommended  it  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  A  special  contribution  of  £5,000  has 
been  made  by  the  British  Government  towards 
its  cost. 

Generous  loans  are  being  made  from  the 
national  collections,  public  galleries  and  private 
owners  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  States.  The 
Tate  Gallery  Trustees  have  been  particularly 
generous  in  agreeing  to  lend  16  works;  the 
National  Gallery  are  lending  four  paintings, 
including  Weymouth  Bay  and  Salisbury  Cathedral 
from  the  River  by  Constable,  which  have  just  been 
cleaned.  Bonnington's  Scene  in  Normandy,  which 
the  Gallery  is  also  lending,  had  been  cleaned 
before  its  inclusion  111  the  Council's  exhibition  of 


English  Landscape  which  was  sent  to  Rotterdam 
last  year.  Seven  paintings  have  been  selected  from 
the  Council's  own  collection.  The  catalogue, 
which  will  include  an  illustration  of  each  paint- 
ing, 16  in  colour,  and  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Ritchie,  will  be  printed  in  England.  An  edition  of 
30,000  is  being  prepared. 

Cries  of  London 

A  READER  (Mr.  S.  H.  Henry,  61  Overstrand 
Mansions,  Battersea  Park,  London,  S.W.n)  is 
anxious  to  trace  a  complete  set  of  the  Cries  of 
London  by  L.  P.  Boitard,  published  by  Robert 
Sayer  circa  1750,  in  six  parts  of  twelve  plates 
each.  They  were  taken  from  the  plates  ofPierce 
Tempest's  Cries  <>/  London  which  were  retouched 
by  Boitard  who  omitted  some  ten  of  the  seventy- 
lour  and  added  eight  of  his  own.  In  1 821  the  plates 
w  ere  re-issued  by  Laurie  and  Whittle  with  Plate 
37  (Number  1  of  Part  4)  missing.  Mr.  Henry  has 
the  later  issue  with  Plate  37  missing,  and  the  same 
plate  is  missing  from  the  set  in  the  possession  of 
the  Victoria  cV  Albert  Museum.  An  original  copy 
was  sold  (?I935)  to  a  M.  Besombes,  a  Paris 
bookdealer,  but  he  is  long  dead  and  his  successor 
cannot  trace  the  copy  nor  to  whom  it  was  sold. 
Will  any  reader  who  knows  of  a  set  of  the  plates, 
including  Plate  37,  be  good  enough  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Henry. 

A  Rare  Raeburn 

IN  view  ot  the  recent  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  (</.  'Connoisseur's  Diary", 
April)  particular  interest  attaches  to  the  portrait 
here  illustrated  of  General  Melville,  by  that 
artist,  now  in  the  gallery  of  M.  Bernard  in 
Ryder  Street,  London,  W.i.  Catalogued  in  Sir 
Walter  Armstrong's  standard  work  on  Raeburn, 


A  new  acquisition  by  the  Parker  Gallery,  2  Albemarle  Street,  London, 
W.I,  is  this  exquisite  model  of  H. M.S.  'Hero',  74  guns.  Watchmaker's 
jewels  have  been  used  at  various  points,  to  enhance  appearance. 


The  recent  'Connoisseur'  article  on  'The  Hennells'  has  enabled  many 
readers  to  identify  their  Hennell  pieces;  including  Henry  Hallpike, 
268  Kensington  High  Street,  London,  W.8,  whose  teapot  is  seen  above. 


it  presents  a  fascinating  figure.  Born  in  1728,  the 
son  of  a  minister  of  the  Kirk,  Melville  enlisted  in 
the  25th  Foot,  and  when  he  died  in  1809,  a 
general  of  artillery,  he  was  the  oldest  field  officer 
in  the  British  army.  In  addition  to  his  military 
career  however,  he  achieved  eminence  as  an 
archaeologist  of  distinction,  his  activities  in  this 
sphere  ranging  from  a  study  or  Hannibal's  route 
across  the  Alps  to  a  study  of  Roman  camps  in 
Britain.  He  was  a  leading  figure  in  Edinburgh 
society  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

H.M.S.  'Hero' 

SHIP  models  of  the  quality  and  ingenuity  of 
workmanship  of  that  shown  on  this  page  are  as 
difficult  to  acquire  today  as  any  other  top  rank 
work  of  art.  This  particular  example,  recently 
acquired  by  the  Parker  Gallery,  2  Albemarle 
Street,  London,  W.i,  is  a  superb  model  fashioned 
from  wood  by  French  prisoners  from  the 
Napoleonic  wars  whilst  captive  in  Britain  during 
the  years  1798-18 17.  It  has  exceptional  wealth  of 
detail,  the  carving  being  of  an  unusually  high 
standard.  Among  the  deck  fittings  is  a  manual 
fire  pump,  an  unusual  feature.  It  would  appear 
that  a  French  watchmaker  was  almost  certainly 
concerned  in  its  construction,  since  watch- 
maker's jewels  have  been  used  at  various  points  to 
enhance  appearance.  At  the  same  time  the  masts, 
spars,  bowsprit  and  fighting  tops  are  gold  banded. 
There  arc  four  long-boats  set  in  the  base,  the 
gunwales  of  which  are  studded  with  watch- 
maker's nibres  and  gold.  The  dimensions  of  this 
model  are:  L.,  20  in.,  H.,  16  in.,  W.,  7  in. 

The  'Hero'  had  a  long  and  active  service, 
taking  part  in  the  following  actions:  The  Battle 
of  Quibercn  Bay,  1759;  the  expedition  against 
Belle  Isle  and  the  capture  of  the  Bertin,  1761; 
the  action  off  Porto  Praya,  1781 ;  the  fight  off 
Sadras,  17S2:  the  action  off  Cuddalore  in  1783; 
C 'alder's  action  and  Strachan's  action  in  1805; 
and  the  affair  in  Basque  Roads,  1809.  She  was 
lost  with  all  hands  when  wrecked  in  .1  storm  off 
the  Texel  in  181 1. 


A  Hennell  Teapot 

AMONGST  those  who,  following  the  publica- 
tion of  the  important  article,  'The  Hennells 
Identified',  which  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur 
(January,  1956),  have  as  a  result  been  able  to 
identify  their  pieces  of  Hennell  silver  is  Henry 
Hallpike  of  268  Kensington  High  Street,  London, 
W.8,  whose  graceful  teapot  and  stand  by  Robert 
Hennell,  1786,  is  shown  on  this  page.  In  form 
and  decoration  it  is  very  similar  to  Robert's 
teapot  and  stand  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (see  'The  Hennells  Identified',  No.  19, 
p.  264).  In  October,  1773,  this  Robert,  describing 
himself  as  a  Salt  Maker  of  16  Foster  Lane,  London, 
registered  his  own  mark  and  no  further  confusion 
of  authorship  arises  until  the  next  generation  of 
the  family  entered  the  business. 


A  portrait  by  Raeburn  of  General  Melville,  in 
the  possession  of  M.  Bernard',  given  topicality 
by  the  recent  centenary  of  the  artist's  birth. 
See  'A  Rare  Raeburn'. 


Genius  in  Youth 

THE  exhibition  of  works  by  great  painters,  done 
in  their  youth,  now  showing  at  the  Ohana 
Gallery,  London,  is  a  fascinating  one.  Its  most 
remarkable  section  is  that  devoted  to  early  works 
by  Picasso.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  the  son 
of  a  professor  of  painting,  Picasso  rapidly 
achieved  a  remarkable  technical  virtuosity,  and  in 
1898,  the  year  in  which  he  won  a  medal  from  the 
Academy  in  Madrid,  and  a  gold  medal  in  Malaga, 
he  painted  the  first  of  this  group  of  his  works.  He 
was  seventeen  at  the  time,  and  the  painting  shows 
a  dark,  Flemish-like  interior  with  groups  of 
figures  sitting  around  tables,  in  the  background  is 
a  window,  through  the  blue  curtains  of  which 
streams  a  pallid  light.  The  most  obvious  analogy 
is  to  the  early  works  of  Van  Gogh,  and  there  arc 
undertones  of  Daumier,  of  Delacroix,  and  even  of 
Gourbet — the  figure  in  the  foreground  is  very 
reminiscent  of  the  portrait  of  Baudelaire  in  the 
studio  of  the  great  French  'realist'.  It  may  well  be 
however  that  the  tone  of  the  painting  is  due  to 
emotional  rather  than  to  stylistic  reasons.  The 
Picasso  family  was  then  living  in  Barcelona  in 
unhappy  circumstances.  A.Circci  Pellisier  rightly 
observes  in  his  book  Picasso  antes  Picasso  (Bar- 
celona, 1946)  that  'this  painting  is  of  unique 
significance  in  the  career  of  our  artist'.  The  Old 
Man  with  the  Boy,  from  this  exhibition,  connected 
incidentally  with  the  famous  work  now  in 
Moscow,  has  also  a  kind  of  nostalgic  wistfulness. 

News  in  Brief 

Sabin  Galleries  is  the  new  change  of  title  for 
the  well-known  fine  art  business  hitherto  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  Sidney  F.  Sabin.  It  is  now 
established  at4.Cork  Street,  Bond  Street,  London, 
W.i:  Tel.  REGcnt  61 86. 

Golfing  Society  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association,  Spring  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
Moor  Park  G.C.  01 1  April  23rd.  The  Hon. 
Sec:  Mr.  Colin  Hart,  18  Eton  Court,  Eton 
Avenue,  London,  N.W.3. 
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Japanese  Art  at  Sparks' 


The  five  pieces  shown  on  this  page  have  been  selected  from 
the  current  exhibition  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
Japanese  art  now  displayed  at  Messrs.  John  Sparks  Ltd.,  128, 
Mount  Street,  London,  W.i. 


I.  One  of  a  pair  of  Japanese  porcelain  hexagonal  vases  and  covers, 
decorated  in  Kakiemon  style  with  panels  of  phoenix  in  rouge-de- 
fer and  turquoise  enamels.  Seventeenth  century.  Maximum 
height,  T2|  inches.  2.  A  Japanese  porcelain  vase  with  medallions 
of  flowers,  blossom  and  landscape  scenes  in  brilliant  green,  blue 
and  yellow  enamels;  round  the  neck  decorated  in  red  ground 
inset  with  floral  decoration  in  green,  yellow  anci  blue  enamels. 
Kutani,  seventeenth  century.  Height,  ii£  inches.  3.  A  Japanese 
porcelain  Sake  bottle,  decorated  in  Kakiemon  style  with  vine  and 
squirrel  in  yellow,  turquoise,  blue  and  rouge-de-fer  enamels. 
Eighteenth  century.  Maximum  height,  9  inches.  4.  One  of  a  pair 
of  Japanese  porcelain  fluted  spoon  trays,  decorated  in  Kakiemon 
style  with  a  kylin,  primus  and  cape  gooseberries  in  rouge-de-fer, 
turquoise,  blue  and  gold  enamels.  Eighteenth  century.  Maximum 
measurement,  8  inches.  5.  One  of  a  pair  of  Japanese  porcelain 
lobed  saucer  dishes  decorated  in  the  Kakiemon  style  with  a 
cornucopia  of  flowers  and  an  insect  in  delicate  rouge-de-fer, 
blue,  turquoise  and  manganese  purple  enamels.  Seventeenth' 
eighteenth  century.  Diagonal  measurement,  q\  inches. 


eseArtat  Bluett's 


Messrs.  Bluett  &  Sons,  48  Davies  Street,  London,  W.i  are  now 
holding  an  exhibition  of  Japanese  art.  Six  items  from  their  display 
are  here  shown.  I.  Carved  wood  figure  of  a  child,  lacquered 
white  and  black,  with  silk  clothing,  seventeenth  century.  Height 
14  in.  2.  Circular  string  box,  painted  in  red  lacquer,  which  has 
in  places  been  rubbed,  revealing  the  black  ground,  seventeenth- 
eighteenth  century.  Diameter,  5§  in.  3.  Picnic  box  with  decora- 
tion in  gold  and  silver  lacquer  of  the  full  moon  and  with  deer  and 
maple  branches  on  a  black  ground.  In  the  style  of  Ogata  Korin, 
circa  1700.  Height  9  in.  4.  A  peasant's  cloth,  blue  with  white 
decoration.  5.  Stoneware  jar  for  tea  with  greenish-brown  glaze. 
Seto,  seventeenth  century.  Height  4^  in.  6.  Painting  of  a  deer 
and  maple  in  slight  colour  on  silk.  By  Hoitsu  (a.d.  1761-1828). 
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Books  Reviewed 


Japanese  Art:  A  Scholarly  American  Publication 


THE  CLARENCE  BUCKINGHAM  COL- 
LECTION OF  JAPANESE  PRINTS: 
THE  PRIMITIVES:  Catalogue  by  Helen C. 
Gunsaulus.  (The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  $50) 

THE  FLOATING  WORLD:  By  James  A. 
Michener.  (London  :  Seeker  and  Warburg. 
£3  3s.  net) 

FURTHER  evidence  of  the  re-awakened 
interest  in  Japanese  art  is  provided  by  the 
almost  simultaneous  publication  of  two  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
Japanese  Print.  Both  are  of  American  origin  and 
illustrate  the  contrasting  polarities  of  American 
writing  on  the  Arts,  the  one  being  a  monument 
of  thoroughgoing  scholarship,  the  other  a  racy 
popularization  of  the  subject.  They  have  one 
strong  link  at  least,  in  that  Mr.  Michener's  book 
is  based  on  a  familiarity  with  the  Japanese  prints 
in  American  collections,  among  which  that  of  the 
Art  Institute  in  Chicago  ranks  second  only  to  the 
enormous  Boston  collection. 

The  word  'Primitive'  in  relation  to  the 
Japanese  print  embraces  all  those  artists  whose 
main  activity  was  accomplished  before  the  intro- 
duction of  full  colour  printing  about  1764/5.  It  is 
an  equivocal  term  related  not  so  much  to  the 
style  of  the  designs  as  to  the  technical  means  by 
which  they  were  reproduced.  The  large  kake- 
mono-e  of  such  artists  as  Kwaigetsudo,  Kiyonobu 
or  Kiyomasu,  relying  for  their  effect  on  the  bold 
woodcut  outline,  may  be  said  to  have  something 
of  the  strength  and  simplicity  we  associate  with 
the  word  'Primitive',  but  not  the  naivete  or  the 
immaturity  of  execution.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  the  utmost  sophistication  and  capability.  But 
however  arbitrary  the  dividing  line,  the  Primi- 
tives represent  something  quite  special  and  unique 
in  Japanese  art,  and  we  can  only  deplore  the  fact 
that  so  small  a  number  of  prints  have  survived  of 
the  multitude  that  was  published. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  when  the 
enlightened  tycoons  of  Chicago  were  amassing 
their  collections,  it  always  seemed  possible  that 
new  hoards  of  prints  might  be  unearthed  in 
Japan,  but  today  we  can  feel  reasonably  sure  that 
few  notable  additions  will  ever  be  made  to  the 
world's  stock  of  these  prints.  The  thirty-four 
prints  bearing  the  magical  signature  of  Kwaiget- 
sudo, for  example,  are  now  seen  as  the  complete 
known  oeuvrcof  this  remarkable  group  of  artists, 
and  of  this  number,  twenty-nine  are  in  Amer- 
ican collections.  The  wisdom  and  good  taste,  as 
well  as  the  ample  means  of  such  collectors  as 
Clarence    Buckingham,  and   their  generosity 


in  bequeathing  their  collections  to  the  nation, 
have  ensured  that  the  American  Art  Institutes  are 
supreme  in  regard  to  collections  of  Japanese 
prints.  But  this  fact  is  partly  robbed  of  its  sting  for 
students  of  the  print  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
by  the  issue  of  this  splendid  publication  which 
docs  much  to  transport  the  riches  of  the  Chicago 
collection  into  our  own  homes. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  that  will 
describe  and  illustrate  all  the  prints  in  the  Art 
Institute  collection.  When  complete,  it  will 
unquestionably  comprise  the  finest  catalogue  of 
any  public  collection  of  Japanese  prints.  The 
British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Woodcuts  on  its  appearance  in  1916  set  a  standard 
that  has  been  the  admiration  of  every  student, 
and  the  emulation  of  every  catalogue-compiler, 
since.  But  Binyon's  eminently  readable  volume 
lacked  one  thing:  adequate  illustration.  No 
higher  praise  can  be  given  to  the  sumptuous 
Chicago  catalogue  than  that  it  has  the  erudition 
(augmented  by  the  research  of  the  last  forty 
years),  and  the  readability  of  the  Binyon  book, 
and  in  addition,  really  adequate  illustration,  in 
fact,  a  reproduction  of  every  print  described, 
w  nli  S  «  oloui  plates  >>t  .1  high  fidelity 

The  cataloguers  of  the  Buckingham  collection 
began  with  another  great  advantage.  It  is  the 
collection  of  a  man  of  rare  taste,  amplified  by 
others  on  whom  his  mantle  seemed  to  fall,  and 
by  museum  authorities  who  have  been  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  donor.  In  short,  it  has  a  sort 
of  homogeneity  that  is  rare  in  a  public  collection 
of  this  size. 

In  Mr.  Michener's  book,  the  Primitives  fall 
into  their  place  as  the  origin  of  a  movement  that 
lasted  roughly  two  hundred  years,  during  which 
a  succession  of  technical  advances  and  stylistic 
changes  reflected  the  immense  vitality  of  what 
was,  in  essence,  a  popular  or  even  a  folk  art. 

At  a  time  when  literature  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  particularly  pictorial  art,  tends  to  become 
more  and  more  incomprehensible  to  the  general 
reader,  with  a  jargon  matching  the  reconditeness 
of  much  of  its  subject  matter,  it  is  refreshing  to 
read  a  book  that,  without  a  hint  of  patronisation, 
succeeds  in  being  informative  and  entertaining. 
As  a  rule  the  term  'popularization'  is  used  pejora- 
tively, but  it  is  too  often  applied  by  pundits  to  the 
work  of  those  who  attempt  to  throw  open  to 
general  discussion  matters  which  have  been 
confined  to  small  coteries,  of  collectors,  or 
ethnographists,  or  museum  officials.  The  writer 
of  the  Floating   World  is  an  enthusiast  with 


decided  views,  and  he  has  written  a  book  on  the 
Japanese  colour-print  that  may  infuriate  the 
scholar  (though  it  is  not  unscholarly)  and  yet 
prove  absorbing  and  instructive  to  many  who 
have  hitherto  looked  upon  Oriental  art  as  a 

l  losed  hook 

The  title  is  the  name  given  by  the  Japanese  to 
the  unstable  world  of  pleasure,  the  realm  of  the 
courtesan,  the  actor,  the  wrestler  and  their 
hangers-on,  low-life  in  general,  all  of  which  was 
inimitably  recorded  by  the  colour-print  de- 
signers, who  were  dubbed,  rather  derisively,  the 
Painters  of  the  Floating  World. 

The  great  problem  confronting  the  writer  of  a 
book  on  any  of  the  arts  of  Japan  is  the  difficulty 
of  contriving  within  reasonable  limits  an  account 
not  only  of  the  art  and  the  artists  practising  it,  but 
of  the  cultural  and  sociological  background,  so 
widely  differing  from  our  own.  The  most 
balanced  of  all  the  previous  attempts  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  the  Japanese  colour-print 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  (Binyon 
and  Sexton's  book  of  1923),  segregated,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  careers  of  the  artists  and  the 
general  tendencies  in  the  art  of  the  colour-print, 
from  the  account,  on  the  other,  of  the  artists' 
specific  undertakings.  This  made  for  a  somewhat 
disjointed  narrative.  Mr.  Michener  does  his  best 
to  wind  the  separate  strands  into  a  single  rope. 
This  has  meant  that  only  the  main  threads  could 
be  kept  in  hand,  and  inevitably  much  simplifica- 
tion and  shedding  of  detail  has  to  be  accepted.  As 
a  result,  there  is  occasionally  an  easy  air  of 
omniscience  in  regard  to  certain  problems  which 
have  teased  the  finest  minds  among  the  orientalists 


Plate  31  of  Ishikawa  Toyonobu  (1711-1785),  'Scene  from  a  Drama'  (Yoritomo  Gumbai  Kagami, 
performed  at  Ichimuraza,  10th  December,  1745).  Signature:  Tanjodo  Ishikawa  Shuha  Tayonobu  zu. 
Seals:  Ishikawa  uji  and  Toyonobu.  Publisher:  Hammoto,  seal  of  Urokogata-ya.  Date:  1749.  Beni- 
zuri-e,  oban  17 A  ■  I2|  in.  Formerly  Mosle  Collection  (Mosle  Catalogue,  PI.  XCLII,  No.  1878). 
From  the  'Clarence  Buckingham  Collection  ofjapanese  Prints' (Vol.  I,  'The  Primitives'):  50  dollars 
limited  to  500  copies.  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
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of  the  past:  and  even  if  Mr.  Michener  has 
good  authority  for  his  sometimes  tendentious 
statements,  one  could  hardly  expect  him,  in  a 
book  of  this  nature,  to  quote  all  his  sources. 

Mr.  Michener  is  a  novelist,  and  his  easy  style  of 
narrative  carries  the  reader  from  chapter  to 
chapter  with  the  same  eagerness  to  follow  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Ukiyo-e  world  as  he 
experiences  in  reading  fiction.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
eagerness  to  hear  'what  happens  next'  that  makes 
the  occasional  digressions  into  the  realm  of  pure 
aesthetics  appear  tiresome,  and  I  felt  that  Mr. 
Michener  seemed  shallowest  when  he  intended 
to  be  most  profound.  The  language  of  the  book 
is  good  American,  with  occasional  lapses  into 
slang  as  startling,  in  their  effect,  as  the  sounding 
of  a  Klaxon  horn  in  the  Reading  Room  at  the 
British  Museum. 

But  these  are,  if  anything,  endearing  blemishes, 
and  are  entirely  outbalanced  by  the  originality 
and  freshness  of  the  author's  approach  to  a  sub- 
ject that  has  formed  the  theme  of  so  much 
literature  on  Japanese  art  that  it  stands  in  danger 
of  becoming  stale  from  repetition. 

A  good  deal  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
descriptions  of  typical  prints  of  the  master 
designers,  and  in  view  of  all  that  is  claimed  for 
the  prints,  the  reproductions  must  come  as  a 
great  disappointment  to  any  reader  who  is  so  far 
unacquainted  with  the  originals  that  he  has  to  rely 
upon  the  reproductions  as  his  first  introduction. 
Let  any  such  reader  be  reassured:  the  reproduc- 
tions are  astonishingly  bad,  and  travesty  the 
originals.  They  mar  an  otherwise  noteworthy 
book.— J.  H. 

THE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
JAPAN:  by  R.  T.  Paine  and  A.  Sopcr. 
(Penguin  Books:  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex. 
45s.  net) 

THE  division  ot  this  book  into  two  more  or  less 
equal  parts,  in  line  with  other  Penguin  art 
histories  already  issued,  very  much  favours  Mr. 
Soper  who  contributes  the  section  on  architec- 
ture; for  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  the 


importance  of  the  two  arts,  in  Japan,  be  con- 
sidered on  a  par.  Architecture  in  Japan  followed 
far  more  closely  its  Chinese  models  and  made  a 
far  less  significant  national  contribution  to  the 
world's  art  than  the  sister  art  of  painting.  As  an 
architecture  predominantly  of  timber,  restricted 
on  that  account  in  size,  it  presents  only  a  narrow 
range  of  variations  on  a  comparatively  naive 
one-storey  theme.  Further,  as  the  author  admits, 
'by  the  standards  of  western  criticism,  Japanese 
Buddhist  architecture  completed  the  last  major 
phase  of  its  evolution  in  the  fourteenth  century', 
and,  it  could  fairly  be  added,  the  history  of 
secular  architecture  ends,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, in  the  castles  and  tea-houses  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  in  painting  were  just 
commencing. 

Mr.  Sopcr  makes  the  most  of  his  space,  and 
with  an  excellent  series  of  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs, and  a  text  at  once  lucid  and  scholarly,  is 
able  adequately  to  convey  both  the  history  of  the 
development  of  architecture  in  Japan,  and  an 
account  of  its  most  important  surviving  monu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Priest  is  not  so  fortunate.  Faced  with  the 
already  impossible  task  of  compressing  thirteen 
to  fourteen  centuries  of  sculpture  and  painting 
into  150  pages,  he  further  handicaps  himself  by 
devoting  a  disproportionate  amount  ot  space  to 
the  early  sculpture  and  Buddhistic  painting:  a 
theme  calling  for  a  longer  account  of  the  religion 
itself  and  its  various  sects  than  is  warranted 
within  the  imposed  limits  of  the  book. 

But  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  criticise  Mr.  Priest 
for  what  is  probably  a  personal  predilection  for 
the  earlier  period.  He  writes  ably  throughout 
and  marshalls  his  well-documented  information 
into  an  orderly  and  readable  narrative.  One  only 
blames  the  circumstances  that  compel  him  to 
telescope  material  for  half-a-dozen  volumes  into 
one-half  a  volume.  As  a  result,  we  are  presented 
with  the  bare  bones  of  Japanese  art,  from  which 
we  can  no  more  tell  what  it  is  really  like  than  we 
can  tell  a  person's  looks  from  an  X-ray  photo- 
graph. 


Of  the  more  glaring  omissions  that  Mr.  Priest 
is  forced  to  make,  one  need  only  mention  the 
picture-book  designers  of  artists  belonging  to 
schools  other  than  Ukiyo-e  (whose  prints  arc 
given  a  whole  chapter).  The  work  of  such  artists 
as  Suiseki,  Bumpo,  Yamaguchi  Soken,  and 
Baitei,  for  instance,  is  so  original  that  it  fore- 
shadows many  of  the  fundamental  innovations 
of  European  artists  in  the  last  hundred  years  and 
has  a  greater  significance  for  us,  and  represents 
far  more  truly  the  Japanese  genius,  than  much  of 
the  painting  that  is  dealt  with  in  this  book. 

The  record  so  far  of  western  literature  in 
regard  to  Japanese  painting  has  been  a  series  of 
compressed  histories  with  so  long  an  interval 
between  each  that  every  new  generation  has  had 
to  be  provided  with  one.  From  Gonse,  Anderson, 
Fenollosa,  Binyon,  and  now  Priest,  there  has  been 
a  series  of  more  or  less  admirable  general  accounts 
of  Japanese  painting.  But  the  historical  method, 
and  the  brevity,  forced  upon  the  authors  has 
precluded  our  being  given  any  idea  of  the  scope 
of  even  the  greatest  Japanese  masters,  who  are 
still  known  to  us  by  the  half-a-dozen  paintings 
normally  reproduced.  The  Penguin  history  is 
another  restatement,  which  factually  benefits 
from  the  research  of  the  last  decade,  and  which 
docs,  certainly,  reproduce  a  number  of  lesser- 
known  paintings. 

One  can  only  hope  that,  this  time,  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  Japanese  art — already 
kindled  in  the  last  few  years — will  ensure  that 
this  general  history  is  followed  by  others  more 
particular  to  carry  the  story  further,  and  to  give 
us  fully  illustrated  monographs  of  the  great 
Japanese  masters. — J.H. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  ILLU- 
MINATED AND  CALLIGRAPHIC 
MANUSCRIPTS.  An  Exhibition  held  at  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  and  Houghton  Library, 
February  14-April  1,  1955.  (Cambridge,  Mass. 
1955.  80  plates.  $3.00.) 

STUDENTS  of  illumination  and  calligraphy 
111  all  countries  should  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
William  H.  Bond,  Curator  of  Manuscripts,  for 
the  production  of  this  catalogue  with  illustrations 
of  MSS.  from  the  eighth  century  onwards.  Even 
greater  is  their  debt  to  Mr.  Philip  Hofcr  who 
established  the  Department  of  Printing  and 
Graphic  Arts  in  1938,  and  whose  help  in  compil- 
ing the  catalogue  seems  of  far  less  account  than 
his  remarkable  achievement  in  building  up,  in 
only  sixteen  years,  the  great  collection  of  manu- 
scripts of  which  this  catalogue  gives  an  account. 

In  some  categories,  such  as  humanist  and 
calligraphic  manuscripts,  the  library  contains,  as 
William  A.  Jackson  explains  in  his  foreword, 
many  examples  of  similar  quality  which  lack  of 
space  excluded.  But  the  exhibition  naturally 
includes  the  best  examples  of  the  various  schools 
of  illumination  represented  at  Harvard  ami 
indeed  includes  nearly  half  ot  all  the  illuminated 
and  calligraphic  manuscripts  in  the  library.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  of  165  items  described 
practically  all  w  ere  acquired  since  1938.  This  is  a 
monument  to  the  beneficent  activity  of  Philip 
Hofer  supplemented  by  the  bequest  ot  William 
King  Richardson.  This  is  the  first  exhibition 


Pair  of  bronze  horses.  Late  Chou  Dynasty,  c.  sixth  to  third  century  B.C.  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art, 
Kansas  City.  Reduced  from  'The  Art  and  Architecture  of  China'  (Penguin  Books,  'Pelican  History 
of  Art',  45s.  net). 


catalogue  from  Harvard  and  it  is  very  proper  that 
it  should  largely  be  devoted  to  manuscripts. 

Illuminated  manuscripts  arc  difficult  to  display 
and  a  library  with  a  vast  collection  must 
necessarily  keep  many  out  of  sight.  Those  who 
regret  the  flow  of  art  treasures  across  the  Atlantic 
should  rejoice  to  think  that  the  spoils  of  so  many 
recent  sales  have  come  together  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  students  and  connoisseurs  thanks  to  the 
enlightened  policy  of  Harvard  which  did  not  rest 
content  with  the  collection  of  'useful'  printed 
texts.  None  the  less  it  may  not  be  churlish  to 
regret  the  departure  from  England  of  Item  59,  a 
Booh  of  Honrs  from  the  parish  church  of  Sarsden 
in  Oxfordshire. 

In  a  catalogue  space  compels  an  editor  to 
eliminate  much  that  might  be  usefully  said  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  students  could  not  have  had  more 
indication  of  the  colour  of  the  pages  reproduced. 
Provenance  is  stated,  though  nothing  is  said  of  the 
intermediate  history  of  No.  89,  which  contains 
the  motto  of  Margaret  of  York.  It  is  a  pity  that 
hardly  anything  is  said  of  the  actual  pages  dis- 
played. With  the  exception  of  the  Church  and  the 
Synagogue  in  Item  27,  the  student  is  given  no 
guidance  on  this.  A  Nativity  (Item  18),  St. 
Martin  (Item  56),  a  Jesse  Tree  (Item  67)  and 
Diogenes  (Item  55)  may  be  obvious,  but  some 
subjects  are  not,  and  the  index  would  have  been 
even  more  useful  if  it  were  possible  to  have 
included  subjects  as  well  as  authors,  titles,  artists 
and  scribes. 

When  comments  on  individual  pages  do  occur 
they  can  be  most  important:  e.g.  'Tomas 
Fitsctel'  in  Item  40.  But  occasionally  they  are 
puzzling.  Item  85  is  described  as  having  a  white- 
vine  border,  but  there  is  none  on  the  correspond- 
ing plate  30.  More  space  might  have  been  found 
if  the  descriptions  of  bindings  had  been  omitted. 
One  day  let  us  hope  there  may  be  an  exhibition 
at  Harvard  of  bindings  with  an  illustrated 
catalogue,  for  many  of  the  bindings  sound  of 
great  interest.  But  in  a  catalogue  of  illumina- 
tions details  about  bindings  are  less  important 
than  details  about  the  subject,  colour  or  even 
style  of  illuminated  pages  reproduced. — W.O.H. 

MUGHAL  MINIATURES:  By  Rai  Krishna- 
dasa.  (New  Delhi:  Lalit  Kala  Akademi:  [The 
Lalit  Kala  series.]  Rs.  8/12- [approximately 
15s.]  net) 

THIS  brochure  of  ten  colour  plates  and  a  short 
historical  introduction  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of 
monographs  on  Indian  painting  to  be  produced 
by  the  newly-formed  Indian  National  Academy 
of  Art.  Its  sponsors  have  recognized  the  long 
outstanding  need  for  adequate  publication  of 
masterpieces  in  Indian  collections  and  it  is  evident 
that  full  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  growth  of 
public  collections  which  has  followed  indepen- 
dence. Important  examples  in  private  possession 
will  also  be  used.  In  this  first  publication  they 
have  selected  examples  which  will  be  largely  new 
to  students  outside  India  itself  and  which  also  do 
full  justice  to  the  aesthetic  achievements  of 
Mughal  painting.  Indeed,  one  glorious 
eighteenth-century  example  illustrates  post- 
Aurangzeb  period  painting  at  its  very  best. 


Rai  Krishnadasa,  who  has  written  the  short 
essay  accompanying  the  plates,  has  long  been  a 
devoted  pioneer  111  this  held  and  is  well-known 
both  as  the  founder-curator  of  an  unrivalled 
collection  of  miniatures  and  as  the  editor  of  an 
outstanding  vernacular  journal  of  the  arts.  His 
well-balanced,  if  somewhat  conservative,  text 
rapidly  embraces  the  essential  features  and 
historical  development  of  the  Mughal  school  up 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century:  and  if  the 
stray  European  reader  is  left  wondering  about 
unfamiliar  names  and  details  of  background,  he 
will  find  adequate  recompense  when  he  turns  to 
the  plate  descriptions,  which  amplify  the  intro- 
duction. 

On  the  question  of  attribution  and  dating  of 
the  plates,  we  can  perhaps  forgive  the  inclusion  as 


contemporary  work  of  two  excellent  eighteenth- 
century  copies  of  Shall  Jahan  period  durbar 
scenes  (plates  6  and  8).  But  the  discussion,  as  to 
which  of  two  Hindu  artists  executed  the  purely 
Persian  Camel-fight  (pi.  5),  hardly  seems  justified 
by  the  admission  of  a  Persian  vogue  during  the 
reign  ofjahangir.  In  actual  fact,  it  is  to  the  Isfahan 
style  under  Shah  Safi  (1629-42)  that  this  example 
must  be  attributed.  It  is  also  unlikely  that  many 
scholars  will  feel  happy  about  the  arbitrary 
ascription  to  Mansur  of  the  unsigned  bird- 
study  (pi.  4). 

The  actual  quality  of  the  plates  is,  if  anything, 
superior  to  that  of  similar  European  publications 
and  this,  coupled  with  careful  attention  to  paper 
and  typography,  has  resulted  in  an  altogether 
admirable  production. — R.S. 


'St.  Agues'.  Berlin,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Plate  4.?,  reduced,  from  'Alonso  Cano,  Painter, 
Sculptor  and  Architect'.  My  Harold  V..  Wctlic)  Princeton  University  Press.  London:  Cumberlege, 
120s.  net. 


VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM. 
EUROPEAN  FIREARMS:  By  J.  F.  Hay- 
ward:  (London:  H.M.S.O.  8s. 6d. net.) 
THIS  excellent  book  completes  (with  an  account 
of  the  firearms)  Mr.  J.  F.  Hayward's  survey  of  the 
European  arms  and  armour  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Like  the  two  previous  volumes 
in  the  series,  which  dealt  respectively  with  the 
armour  and  the  swords  and  daggers,  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  general  history  of  the  subject  as 
illustrated  by  the  objects  in  the  collection.  In 
addition  what  is  in  fact  a  select  catalogue  raisomic 
of  eighty-one  firearms  and  designs  for  the  decora- 
tion of  firearms  is  included  under  the  modest  title 
of 'List  of  Illustrations'. 

The  short  general  history  which  takes  up 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  text  is  particularly 
welcome.  It  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the  scope  of 
the  Museum's  collection  and,  for  this  reason, 
does  not  contain  any  references  to  the  problems 
of  the  origin  of  gunpowder,  to  hand-cannon,  or 
to  percussion  and  later  arms.  The  period  c,  1540 
to  c.  1825,  however,  is  discussed  very  fully,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technical  development 
and  of  decoration,  while  there  is  also  a  good  deal 
of  information  about  the  artists  and  craftsmen 
who  produced  firearms.  A  particularly  useful 
feature  is  the  series  of  extremely  clear  line  draw- 
ings, accompanied  by  descriptive  text,  explaining 
the  mechanisms  of  the  nine  main  types  of  lock  in 
use  during  the  period  covered. 

The  great  value  of  this  general  history  lies, 
however,  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  an  accurate 
and  much-needed  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Since  the 
publication  of  Major  H.  B.  C.  Pollard's  History 
of  Firearms  (1926),  a  great  volume  of  research  has 
been  done  in  this  field,  the  results  of  much  of 
which  lie  scattered  in  various  foreign  publica- 
tions, for  the  most  part  inaccessible  to  the  average 
student  or  collector.  In  bringing  all  this  new 
material  together  for  the  first  time  in  English, 
therefore,  Mr.  Hayward  has  performed  a  service 
which  makes  his  book  an  essential  item  for  the 
libraries  of  all  serious  students.  It  is  also  likely  to 
remain  the  standard  introduction  to  the  subject 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by 
thirty-two  admirable  half-tone  plates  and  the 
'List  of  Illustrations'  already  mentioned.  Twenty- 
two  sheets  of  gunmakcrs'  designs  and  fifty-nine 
firearms  and  detached  locks  are  illustrated  and 
described.  The  firearms  make  an  impressive  dis- 
play. The  Museum's  collection  has  been  formed 
'primarily  with  the  intention  of  illustrating 
progress  of  design  and  ornament'  and  therefore 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  pieces  made  for 
wealthy  clients.  Some  idea  of  its  high  quality  can 
be  obtained  from  the  names  of  the  original 
owners  and  of  the  makers  of  some  of  the  arms 
included  in  the  work  under  review.  Amongst 
the  former  are  Kings  Louis  XIII  and  XV  of 
France,  the  Elector  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  an 
unknown  Prince  of  Liechtenstein  and  the  Grand- 
dukes  Cosimo  III  of  Tuscany  and  Ernst  August  of 
Saxe  Weimar;  amongst  the  latter  Peter  and 
Simon  Markwart,  Georg  Gessler,  Daniel  Sadcler, 
Felix  Wcrder,  Lazarino  Comminazzo,  Michael 
Maucher,  Monlong  and  Joseph  Egg. 

All  the  descriptions  of  the  various  pieces  arc 


documented  as  fully  as  possible  and  the  only 
serious  defect  is  that  there  are  no  reproductions  of 
makers'  marks.  This  defect  is  to  some  extent 
overcome  by  giving  references  wherever 
possible  to  the  reproductions  of  marks  in  Stockel's 
great  dictionary,  but  this  is  not  an  entirely  satis- 
factory method.  Despite  its  importance  Stockel's 
work  docs  not  appear  to  be  very  well  known  in 
England,  and  anyone  living  outside  London 
would  probably  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
access  to  a  copy.  Moreover  some  of  the  marks 
described  by  Mr.  Hayward  have  not  been  noted 
by  Stockel.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
future  editions  of  this  book  will  include  repro- 
ductions of  marks  either  in  the  text  or  on  a 
separate  plate.  Better  still  would  be  the  publica- 
tion of  a  catalogue  raisomic  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  European  arms  and  armour,  with  marks, 
on  the  lines  of  that  issued  by  the  Wallace  Collect- 
ion.— C.B. 

ARMI  ANTICHE,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Accade- 
mia  di  S.  Marciano. 

THE  Society  of  Arms  and  Armour  Collectors  of 
Turin,  established  last  year  with  the  imposing 
title  of  the  Accademia  di  San  Marciano,  has 
celebrated  the  second  year  of  its  existence  by  the 
issue  of  a  handsome  Bulletin,  comprising  116 
pages  and  36  plates,  as  well  as  many  line  draw- 
ings. It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  be  able  to 
record  the  appearance  of  this  new  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  arms  and  armour  since  Italy,  the 
home  of  so  many  of  the  greatest  armourers,  has 
not  in  recent  decades  produced  many  collectors. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  emergence  of  the 
armour  lovers  of  Turin  as  an  organised  group 
may  lead  to  steps  being  taken  to  carry  out  some 
at  least  of  the  long  overdue  improvements  in  the 
splendid  armoury  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin. 
Of  the  major  collections  of  Italy,  in  Venice, 
Rome,  Florence  and  Naples,  none  can  really 
compete  with  Turin  in  importance,  but  the  true 
quality  of  the  Turin  collections  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive as  they  are  at  present  displayed. 

Arms  and  armour  as  a  subject  continues  to 
attract  collectors  in  increasing  numbers,  although 
contemporary  housing  problems  make  display  of 
the  larger  pieces  impracticable.  It  would  probably 
be  true  to  say  that  never  have  arms  and  armour 
studies  been  so  flourishing.  Apart  from  the  long 
established  journals  published  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  there  are  now  journals  appearing 
quarterly  or  annually  in  England,  France, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  while  in  America  there  are 
several  publications,  these  last  mostly  concerned 
with  arms  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  new  issue  of  Armi  Atltiche  contains 
articles  on  armour,  hand  firearms,  cross-bows 
and  cannon.  The  first  paper,  by  Dr.  A.  Bruhn- 
Hoffmcycr,  advances  the  barely  credible  date  of 
'probably  before  1521'  for  the  Niirnbcrg  armour 
of  Christian  II,  which  has  hitherto  been  dated  at 
the  very  earliest  as  about  1530.  Other  contribu- 
tions deal  with  what  are  commonly  known  as 
'screw-barrelled  pistols',  though  contemporary 
documents  refer  to  them  as  'turn-off  pistols',  and 
musquctoons.  There  are  also  summaries  in 
Italian  of  articles  on  arms  in  other  publications. 
Those  interested  should  apply  to  the  Accademia 
di  S.  Marciano.  Torino.  Via  Mazzini  n.27.  Italy. 


THE  VIENNA  OPERA  HOUSE:  By  Hein- 
rich  Kralik.  (Vienna:  Verlag  Brueder  Rosen- 
baum.  Price:  £3  3s.) 

SEVERELY  damaged  in  the  War,  the  Vienna 
Opera  House  was  originally  opened  in  1869.  It 
was  recently  re-opened  and  the  occasion  was 
marked  by  the  production  of  a  brilliant  series  of 
operas,  and,  in  addition,  by  the  publication  of  this 
history  of  the  opera  house.  The  building  itself  has 
little  architectural  merit  but  it  symbolises  for  the 
author  the  vigour  and  high  endeavour  of  the 
Viennese  operatic  tradition. 

The  fashion  for  opera  in  Italy,  which  had  led 
to  the  opening  of  a  public  opera  house  in  Venice 
in  1637,  was  followed  quickly  by  the  Imperial 
Court  in  Vienna,  whose  taste  for  sumptuous 
productions  set  a  standard  to  which  other  Euro- 
pean centres  of  wealth  and  culture  could  aspire. 
As  the  Hapsburg  possessions  stretched  down  into 
Italy,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Austria  should 
take  the  lead  in  adopting  the  new  fashion,  and 
this  interest  was  to  grow  with  time  into  the  love 
and  appreciation  of  opera  which  has  now  for  so 
long  been  the  common  experience  of  all 
Viennese. 

The  age  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert  and 
Beethoven  brought  Vienna  to  the  fore  as  the 
centre  of  musical  thought,  and  with  this  concen- 
tration of  creative  power  in  their  midst,  the 
public  became  more  critical  in  its  approach  to 
opera  and  more  exacting  in  its  demands  upon 
performers  and  producers.  Imperial  patronage, 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  home  for  opera  and 
an  informed  public  combined  to  found  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  production  and  performance  of  opera 
which  has  become  peculiarly  Viennese.  Herr 
Kralik  intends  his  book  to  be  a  memorial  in 
words  to  the  musical  genius  of  the  Austrian 
people  which  gave  birth  to  this  tradition  and  to 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  have  clung  to  their 
inheritance.  The  first  part  is  a  history  of  the  con- 
struction and  administration  of  the  opera  house,  a 
subject  of  real  interest  to  the  musical  historian, 
but  since  it  involves  the  introduction  of  many 
comparatively  nebulous  characters,  not  of  great 
appeal  to  the  general  reader. 

The  second  part  is  a  short  history  of  each  opera 
which  was  performed  at  the  inaugural  festival 
with  notes  on  the  artists  taking  part  and  the  stage- 
sets  used,  and  here  the  general  reader  will  benefit 
considerably,  while  the  student  of  opera  will  at 
least  find  consolation  should  he  not  himself  have 
witnessed  the  triumphal  re-opening. 

This  book  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
elaborate  programme  for  the  inaugural  festival 
and  it  possesses,  in  consequence,  a  rather 
ephemeral  quality.  But  the  devotion  of  the  author 
to  this  now  splendidly  restored  and  re-equipped 
opera  house  permeates  the  whole  work  and 
renders  it  a  most  sympathetic  record  of  the 
Austrian  contribution  to  opera. — J.H.H. 

ANTIQUE  PEWTER  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES:  By  Ronald  F.  Michaelis.  (London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons  Ltd.  22s.  6d.  net) 

THE  Author  is  honorary  librarian  of  the  Society 
of  Pewter  Collectors.  In  the  course  of  his 
activities  he  has  been  able  to  produce  this  very 
useful  and  readable  book,  into  which  he  has 
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condensed  a  great  deal  of  his  own  qualities  of 
keen  research  to  the  benefit  thereby  not  only  of 
the  novice  at  the  outset  of  his  venture  into  the 
realms  of  this  fascinating  metal,  but  also  of  those 
who  may  be  called  'old  hands'.  The  reader  will 
also  be  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  the  late 
Charles  Welch's  History  of  the  Pewterers'  Com- 
pany has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  life  story 
of  the  principal  objects  prized  by  collectors. 

As  Mr.  Michaelis  says,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  since  the  last  major  treatise  on  British 
pewter  was  written  (by  the  late  Howard  Cotter- 
ell).  Although,  by  adding  the  lists  of  makers  and 
marks  which  appeared  therein,  together  with  the 
vast  numbers  which  have  accumulated  since,  it 
would  doubtless  be  possible  to  produce  another 
volume  of  like  size — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
due  course  that  also  will  come  to  pass — Mr. 
Michaelis  considers  that  it  should  await  a  further 
occasion  in  a  work  dealing  more  with  history 
than  with  the  hobby  of  collecting,  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  present  book.  The  reader  is  mean- 
while referred,  in  excellent  bibliographies,  to 
sources  where  such  information,  up  to  the  present 
time,  exists. 

Commencing  with  a  short  historical  back- 
ground, we  proceed  through  the  whole  range  of 
flat-  and  hollow-ware,  beginning,  naturally,  with 
plates  and  dishes,  which  are  the  most  common 
examples  of  our  pewterwarc.  With  these  practi- 
cally all  collections  are  started.  There  follow 
chapters  on  drinking  vessels,  measures  (in  which 
the  author  makes  a  valiant  effort  to  solve  the 
intriguing  problem  of  the  so  called  'Henry  VIII 
Excise  Mark'),  candlesticks,  salts  and  spoons; 
porringers  and  bleeding  bowls;  and  ecclesiastical 
pew-ter,  in  which  an  error  has  slipped  through 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  laity  was  readmitted  to 
Holy  Communion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  in 
1547.  Actually  the  Cup,  which  had  been  denied 
since  the  early  fifteenth  century,  was  restored  in 
that  year,  the  first  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

There  follow  chapters  on  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects, and  on  decoration.  The  latter  is  a  very 
helpful  paper,  showing  that  though  Britisli 
pewter  was,  in  its  day,  utilitarian,  and  makes  its 
present  appeal  chiefly  by  good  design  and  pro- 
portion, nevertheless  decoration,  even  in  relief, 
was  not  entirely  spurned.  This  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  several  photographs.  Various  marks 
are  next  dealt  with,  including  those  for  Quality, 
Forfeit,  the  so-called  'Hall  Marks'  and  the  well 
known  'Rose  and  Crown',  concerning  which  the 
Company's  regulations  became  well  tied  into 
knots.  Finally  there  is  a  note  on  the  touch  plates 
and  the  marks  struck  thereon.  The  last  chapter 
concerns  collecting,  including  the  art  of  knowing 


when  and  how  to  clean,  and  the  ways  of  fakers. 

The  photographic  illustrations,  75  in  number, 
are  well  chosen  and  are  backed  by  a  number  of 
excellent  sketches.  A  word,  too,  must  be  said  for 
the  striking  cover. — A.V.S-G. 

CAHIERS  DE  LA  CERAMIQUE  ET  DES 
ARTS  DU  FEU,  Number  1,  December 
T955-  (Quarterly,  published  by  the  Societe  des 
Amis  du  Musee  de  la  Ceramique  dc  Sevres. 
Annual  subscription,  including  Membership, 
2,000  francs;  outside  France,  2,400  francs). 

THIS  handsomely  produced  quarto,  with  its 
glossy  pages  and  abundant  illustrations,  brings 
home  to  us  the  fact  that  they  order  tilings 
differently  in  France.  France  is  the  only  country 
that  possesses  a  National  Porcelain-Manufactory 
and  a  National  Museum  of  Ceramics,  situated 
side  by  side  at  Sevres.  The  factory  has  been  there 
since  its  foundation  by  Louis  XV  in  175(1.  The 
Museum  dates  from  the  time  of  Napoleon  I,  and 
is  international  in  scope.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the 
two  places  in  the  world  where,  within  a  single 
building,  material  has  been  systematically 
collected  to  illustrate  the  whole  technical  and 
cultural  history  of  the  potter's  art.  (The  other 
place  is  the  Department  of  Ceramics  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  with  its  even  larger 
collection.)  The  long-established  Societe  des 
Amis  du  Musee  National  de  Ceramique  de 
Sevres  consists  of  'amateurs'  (we  should  say 
'collectors'),  students,  practising  potters,  and 
museum  officials  who  meet  regularly  for  lectures 
and  less  formal  discussions  about  ceramics.  It 
differs  from  similar  societies  in  England  and  else- 
where in  having  a  second,  and  no  less  important 
aim — to  enrich  the  national  collections  in  the 
Sevres  Museum.  Members  of  the  Societe  have 
been  generous  donors  in  the  past — none  more 
so  than  its  veteran  President,  Dr.  J.  Chompret: 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Cahiers  de  la  Ceramique 
will  be  well  enough  supported  by  subscribers  to 
enable  it  to  make  further  gifts  in  its  own  name, 
besides  improving  the  quality  of  its  production. 

The  Cahiers  is  a  periodical  combining  in  a 
novel  way  characteristics  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  of  as  distinct.  It  is  emphatically  not  a 
commercial  production  of  the  sort  that  gives 
'hints  to  collectors',  though  a  tastefully  arranged 
section  is  reserved  for  notices  by  members  of  the 
antique  trade.  Nor  has  it  the  air  of  an  'official' 
instrument  of  public  education,  though  it  clearly 
has  the  aim  of  diffusing  knowledge  in  its  widest 
sense.  The  novelty  is  one  that  springs  from  the 
composition  of  the  Societe  itself;  the  fruitful 
collaboration  of  the  professional  expert  and  the 
well-informed  'amateur'.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  contributions  from  Monsieur  I  I.  1'. 
Fourcst,  Conscrvateur  of  the  Sevres  Museum, 
and  from  Monsieur  Hans  Haug,  Director  of  the 
Museums  of  Strasburg;  and  on  the  other  from 
Dr.  Chompret  and  from  Monsieur  Pierre  Morel 
d'Arleux,  Secretary  of  the  Society — profession- 
als in  other  fields  whose  spare-time  work  on 
ceramics  lias  won  them  a  wide  reputation.  An 
entertaining  anecdote  bears  the  signature  of 
Monsieur  Pierre  Samson,  w  ho  we  hope  may  be 
prevailed  on  to  become  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Cahiers,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  Sevres 
Museum.  Modesty  has  too  long  deterred  him 


from  claiming  due  recognition  for  his  larger, 
unsigned  oetivre. 

The  articles  in  this  first  number  should  appeal 
to  a  w  ide  public.  For  the  general  reader  who  as 
yet  knows  little  of  ceramics,  M.  Fourcst  provides 
an  Introduction  a  1' etude  dc  la  ceramique  which 
explains  systematically,  in  easy  and  informal 
language,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
potter's  technique.  Dr.  Chompret  writes  on  his 
favourite  subject — Lcs  faiences  francaiscs  primitives 
— and  his  article  calls  for  a  re-examination  of 
accepted  ideas;  for  he  attributes  to  factories  at 
Narbonne  a  number  of  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth- 
century  types  that  have  hitherto  passed  as 
Valencian  and  Tuscan.  M.  Morel  d'Arleux  gives 
an  appreciative  general  survey  of  French  soft 
paste  porcelains  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
contrast  to  these  more  general  articles,  M. 
Hang's  Strasbourg  entrc  Chantilly  ct  Meissen  (1744 
h  1749)  is  a  long  and  masterly  specialized  study  of 
a  crucial  phase  in  the  development  of  the  im- 
portant Strasburg  faience  factory.  It  carries 
further  the  research  embodied  in  his  two  stan- 
dard books  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  light  of  new 
evidence  presents  a  fascinating  view  of  the  cross- 
influences  that  so  profoundly  modified  European 
taste  in  ceramics  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  a  brief  period  Strasburg 
followed  a  unique  practice  in  painting  its  designs 
in  high  temperature  colours  on  a  tin-glaze  that 
had  already  been  fired.  The  decoration  and  the 
figure-models  in  this  curiously  attractive  phase 
were  largely  inspired  by  contemporary  work  at 
the  Chantilly  porcelain-factory.  In  174S-9 
Strasburg  again  modified  its  style  and  technique, 
follow  ing  the  arrival  of  members  of  the  Lowcn- 
finck  family  and  others  who  had  worked  at 
Meissen  and  the  various  German  faience- 
factories.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
eldest  Lowenfinck  at  one  point  in  his  adventurous 
career  worked  at  Chantilly,  but  M.  Haug  shows 
exemplary  restraint  in  refusing  to  build  too  much 
on  uncertain  evidenc  e  or  the  migration  of  artists 
from  one  factory  to  another.  Changes  of  style  arc- 
rarely  due  to  such  migrations.  Fashion  is  all- 
powerful,  and  factory-owners  studied  the  work 
of  their  rivals,  so  that  a  new  idea,  once  launched, 
would  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

Some  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Cahiers 
arc  planned  in  serial  form,  to  be  continued  in 
later  instalments,  and  studies  are  promised  of 
ceramics  in  other  countries  besides  France.  The 
reported  activities  of  the  Societe  introduce  a 
personal  note  that  should  encourage  many  new 
members  to  join  it.  We  wish  it  every  success  in  its 
enterprising  venture.  Finally,  there  is  one  delight- 
ful contemporary  touch  -a  competition  w  ith 
prizes.  Can  you  identify  and  locate  the  objects 
illustrated  in  the  back  pages?  At  least  one  English 
'amateur'  has  already  sent  in  his  answers. — A.L. 

THE  PARKER-KNOLL  COLLECTION, 

Foreword  by  Cecil  F.  Turner,  C.B.E., 
F.R.S.A.:  (High  Wycombe,  Bucks:  Parker- 
Knoll  Ltd.,  Temple  End.  Illustrated.) 

BEGUN  111  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a  practical  aid  to  craftsmen  employed 
by  the  furniture-making  firm  of  Frederick  Parker 
&  Sons  (later  Parker-Knoll  Ltd.),  this  imposing 
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collection  ot  chairs  (and  other  items)  had 
become  so  extensive  that,  when  I  saw  it  some 
years  ago,  a  not  inconsiderable  part  was  relegated 
to  the  racks  of  a  reserve  collection.  From  this 
mass  of  material,  aggregating  several  hundred 
items,  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Turner  has  made  a  judicious 
selection  for  the  present,  attractively  mounted 
brochure.  That  bis  choice  is  far  from  exhausting 
the  potential  of  interest,  Mr.  Turner  would  be 
doubtless  the  first  to  concede,  though  it  is  amply 
sufficient  to  whet  the  appetite.  To  have  shown 
more  could  have  entailed  a  cumbrous  volume. 

The  collection's  main  strength  lies  in  its  fine 
presentation  of  chairs  from  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  early  nineteenth:  and 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  many  of  the  pieces 
featured  in  Mr.  Turner's  admirable  plates  are  of 
notable  quality.  Apart  from  a  general  foreword, 
comment  is  restricted  to  captions,  none  of  more 
than  four  lines,  and  many  of  less.  Doubtless, 
fuller  documentation  is  available  in  the  'detailed 
record'  prepared  by  Mr.  Turner  for  Messrs. 
Parker-Knoll's  use,  and  which  may  conceivably 
cover  the  question  of  dating  the  very  unusual 
early  'Windsor'  in  Plate  13 — a  question  discussed 
in  Windsor  Chairs  (Phoenix  House  Ltd.,  pp.  6-7, 
and  51).  I  do,  however,  regret  that  Mr.  Turner 
should  not  have  taken  a  firmer  stand  as  between 
datal  approximation  and  stylistic  'labelling'  in 
certain  other  connections.  Such  would  have 
obviated  the  unhappy  conjunction  of  'circa  1660' 
with  'Jacobean'  (Plate  2),  and  of 'circa  1X30'  with 
'Victorian'  (Plate  37).  Yet  Mr.  Turner  has  done 
useful  service  in  recording  and  helping  to  make 
better-known  some  ot  the  most  attractive  aspects 
of  an  important  and,  in  its  way  and  purpose,  an 
unparalleled  collection. — F.G.R. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  ETRUSCANS:  By 

M.  Pallottino.  (London  :  Thames  and  Hudson, 
42s.  net). 

FOR  those  who  have  not  yet  succumbed  to  the 
Etruscan  cult,  this  book  will  provide  the  perfect 
introduction;  for  those  who  have,  it  will  serve 
as  a  potent  memorial  of  hours,  rescued  from  life, 
in  the  museums  of  Tarquinia,  Florence,  Rome 
and  Volterra,  if  not  in  the  sombre  burial  cham- 
bers themselves.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three 
superb  photographs  by  Mr.  Hurlimann  and  Mr. 
Drayer,  three  good  colour  plates,  a  concise  intro- 
duction by  Professor  Pallottino  and  more 
detailed  notes  on  the  objects  by  H.  and  I.  Jucker, 
combine  to  distinguish  it  from  the  somewhat 
muddy  stream  of  picture  books  which  flood  the 
market.  The  publishers  are  especially  to  be 
praised  for  the  co-ordination  of  their  team  and, 
no  less,  for  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  photo- 
graphs. Wherever  one  opens  the  volume  the 
balance  of  photographs  on  the  two  pages  is 
felicitous,  and  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  the 
plates  allows  one  to  peruse  the  whole  book 
without  a  sense  of  monotony.  In  addition  to 
photographs  of  objects  carefully  selected  from 
Italian,  French,  German,  English  and  American 
museums,  there  are  a  few  of  the  tomb  interiors 
and  of  the  landscape  of  Etruria  to  give  the 
necessary  background.  A  bibliography  gives  a 
few  hints  for  the  future  reading  of  the  neophyte 
but  strangely  enough  fails  to  mention  Professor 
Pallottino's  admirable  little  book  in  the  Pelican 


series  which  contains  a  more  factual  if  less  easily 
readable  summary  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Etruscans.  The  principal  merit  of  this  book 
is  its  presentation  of  an  anthology  of  photo- 
graphs taken  by  an  artist  who  can  reveal  why 
Etruscan  art  is  exercising  so  vital  an  influence  on 
the  painters  and  sculptors  of  our  time. 

The  masterpieces  of  Etruscan  art  are  compara- 
tively recent  acquisitions  in  the  Musee  Imaginaire, 
and  in  this  novelty  lies  much  of  their  fascination. 
Unlike  the  Greek  objects  with  which  they 
challenge  comparison,  they  lose  little  in  repro- 
duction; indeed  at  the  hands  of  a  photographer 
as  sensitive  and  skilful  as  Mr.  Hurlimann  they 
occasionally  profit  from  the  camera's  unique 
point  ot  vision.  This  book  presents  the  range  ot 
Etruscan  art  from  the  primitive  bronze  mask 
(Munich)  of  the  early  seventh  century  B.C. 
to  the  terra-cotta  bust  (Villa  Giulia,  Rome)  of 
some  six  hundred  years  later  which  is  entirely 
Roman  in  feeling;  and  from  the  Mars  from  Todi 
(Vatican)  which  is  nearly  five  feet  high  to  the 
many  exquisite  little  bronzes  like  that,  some  five 
inches  high,  of  a  boy  steadying  himself  for  a  dive 
( Wittelsbacher  Ausgleichfonds,  Munich).  It 
shows  the  solemnity  of  the  figures  couchant  on 
cinerary  urns  and  the  wild  ecstasy  ot  the  paint- 
ings of  orgiastic  dancers.  All  these  objects  and 
paintings  have  great  beauty  and  all  share  the 
aura  ot  mystery  that  lingers  over  Etruscan  art — 
the  romantic  mystery  of  the  buried  people  poig- 
nantly expressed  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
by  Propertius:  'Alas,  ancient  Veii !  Once  you 
were  a  kingdom  and  a  golden  throne  stood  in 
your  forum.  Now  the  indolent  shepherd  blows 
his  horn  within  your  walls  and  above  your 
sepulchres  they  reap  the  harvest  of  the 
fields.'— H.H. 

ARS  MUNDI  Series.  Published  by  Heinemann 
at  7s.  6d.  each.  First  four  titles:  Brue^el,  R.  L. 
Delevoy;  Rembrandt,  Jean  Cassou;  Daumier, 
Curt  Schwcicher;  Lmttrcc,  Jacques  de  Laprade. 

THE  lot  of  neither  the  writer  nor  the  reviewer  of 
artistic  libelli  is  a  happy  one.  On  the  one  band 
bow  can  any  writer  manage  to  say  in  some  four 
thousand  words  anything  new,  provocative  or 
stimulating  about  the  well-known  artist  whom 
the  publisher  lias  foisted  on  him?  Whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reviewer,  swamped  by  tiny 
anthologies  of  badly  reproduced  masterpieces, 
can  hardly  summon  up  enough  energy  to  read 
the  six  or  eight  pages  of  dreary  critical  banalities 
which  introduce  them.  But,  curiously  enough, 
and  the  fact  cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly, 
this  new  series  is  a  complete  exception.  It  is 
remarkably  cheap  to  begin  with.  Each  volume 
contains  about  a  hundred  illustrations  with  five 
in  colour,  and  the  choice  of  subjects  is  impec- 
cable. Details  are  included  in  addition  to  com- 
plete reproductions,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Lautrec  volume,  at  least  a  third  of  the  works 
illustrated  w  ill  be  completely  new  to  the  reader 
of  average  artistic  experience.  The  Carmen,  for 
instance,  from  Knoedler  in  New  York,  and  the 
Ball  at  the  Opera  of  1893,  from  a  Private  Collec- 
tion arc  both  revelations.  Surprising,  too,  is  the 
freshness  of  the  introductions.  M.  Jean  Cassou, 
Director  of  the  Musce  d'Art  Moderne  in  Paris, 
and  himself  a  poet  and  writer  of  distinction. 


achieves  the  fantastic  feat  of  saying  something 
new,  original  and  penetrating  about  Rembrandt. 
His  conclusion  and  summing  up  are  typical  of  the 
insight  and  poetry  of  his  approach:  'Rembrandt, 
who  had  the  most  humanity  of  any  artist,  who 
was  also  a  full-blooded  human  being,  was  the 
painter  of  silence.  In  the  dark  of  the  night  he  is 
the  master.  All^the  problems  and  passions  of  his 
life  and  his  art  are  summed  up  in  the  stillness 
which  they  enrich  and  complete.  In  the  fullness 
of  old  age,  the  forms  and  outlines  of  the  long 
human  journey  melt  into  the  dusk.'  If  books  of 
this  kind  are  to  have  any  meaning  or  significance 
it  is  not  as  footnotes  to  the  history  of  art,  nor  as 
the  occasional  obiter  dicta  of  sensitive  journalists. 
Their  function  is  to  fire  the  imagination  and 
excite  the  interests  of  ordinary  people.  And  in 
its  tirst  four  volumes  this  new  series  does 
precisely  that. — B.D. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

Old  Prints:  By  Arthur  Hayden.  London:  Ernest 
Benn  Ltd.  17s.  6d.  net. 

The   Museums  Journal.  Vol.  55.  No.  II. 

London:  The  Museums  Association  (33  Fitz- 
roy  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  W.i.).  4s.  net. 

(L'Oeil  du  Connaisseur  series).  Paris:  Presses 
Universitaire  de  France  (108  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain).  Les  Vases  Grecs:  By  Francois 
Villard.  1,200  French  francs  plus  T.L.  Le 
Mobilier  Royal  Francois:  By  Pierre  Verlet. 
1,950  French  francs  plus  T.L.  Les  Sculptures 
de  L'Afrique  Noire:  By  Denisc  Paulme. 
1,200  French  francs  plus  T.L. 

La  Torre  Re  vista  General  de  la  Universidad 
de  Puerto  Rico.  Ano  III.  No.  II.  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico(Rio  Piednas,  Puerto  Rico). 

Mobel  von  J.  H.  Riesener:  By  Pierre  Verlet. 
(Wohnkunst  and  Hausrat — Einst  und 
Jetzt.    Herausgeber    Heinrich  Kreisel). 

Darmstadt:  Franz  Schneekluth  (Stephanstrassc 
3).  D.M.  480. 

Catalogue,  School  Prints  Ltd.  Pictures  for 
Industry.  Pictures  for  Hospitals.  London : 
School  Prints  Ltd.  (13,  Motcomb  Street, 
Belgrave  Square,  S.W.i).  3s.  net. 

The  Farnesina  Frescoes  at  Rome:  By  Paolo 
D'Ancona.  Translated  into  English  by  Lucia 
Krasnik.  Edizioni  del  Milione.  Distributed  by 
Alec  Tiranti,  London.  £a  I  OS.  net. 

The  Schifanoia  Months  at  Ferrara:  By  Paolo 
D'Ancona.  With  a  critical  notice  on  the  recent 
restoration  by  Cesare  Gnudi.  Translated  into 
English  by  Lucia  Krasnik.  Edizioni  del  Milione. 
Distributed  by  Alec  Tiranti,  London.  £4  10s. 
net. 

Universities  Quarterly. Vol.  10.  No.  2.  Editor: 
Boris  Ford  (Great  Turnstile,  London,  W.C.i). 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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I.  A  rare  enamelled  masonic  firing  glass,  by  William  Beilby,  3  in.  high.  Sold  at 
Sotheby's  for  £96.  2.  George  II  plain  oblong  inkstand,  9A  in.  wide,  by  Paul  de 
Lamerie,  1734.  Christie's,  _£i,ooo.  3.  Charles  II  porringer  and  cover,  6 -J  in.  high,  by 
Marmaduke  Best,  York,  1669.  Christie's,  ,£310.  4-  'Euripides.  Tragredia?  Septen- 
decim',  2  vol.  in  I,  first  complete  edition.  Venice,  Aldus,  Feb.,  1503.  Sotheby's, 
,£2,500.  5.  A  rare  early  Meissen  clock,  probably  by  Fritzsche,  22k  in.,  c.  1727. 
Sotheby's,  £400.  6.  Rare  French  (perhaps  Burgundian)  Gothic  tapestry,  woven  with 
a  scene  from  the  story  of  Esther  and  Ahasueras,  c.  1500.  Sotheby's,  ^1,700. 
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7.  One  of  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  arm  chairs  in  the  Chinese  style.  Christie's,  ,£241. 

8.  Louis  XV  bureau  plat  by  Gaspard  Coulon,  from  the  Baron  Cassel  van  Doom  Collection.  Parke- 
Bernet,  New  York,  $8,000.  9.  Louis  XV  rosewood  and  black  lacquer  bureau-de-dame,  32  in.  wide, 
from  the  Oakleigh  Thorn  Collection,  New  York.  Christie's,  £378.  10.  The  Hansom  Cab  used  by  the 
5th  Earl  of  Rosebery  (1847-1929J  when  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Sold  at  his  former  home,  Durdans, 
Epsom,  Surrey  by  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley,  £120. 
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1 1 .  George  R  omney.  'Portrait  of  Major-Genera] 
James  Stuart',  painted  in  1786,  58J  46  in. 
Christie's,  ,£3,150.  12.  Jan  Provost.  A  Triptych, 
with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  centre, 
a  donor  and  his  wife  and  their  patron  saints  on 
the  wings,  29  22  in.,  G.  R.  Merton  Coll. 
Christie's,  ,£4,200.  13.  A  violin,  by  Antonio 
Stradivari,  Cremona,  1690,  'long  pattern'.  Put- 
tick  &  Simpson,  _£  1,600.  14.  A  section  from  a 
'  Kihlia  Latina',  Bologna,  late  thirteenth  century. 
Sotheby's,  £6,600.  15.  A  rare  example  of  a  Vic- 
toria Cross,  awarded  to  Ensign  &  Adjutant  J. 
Craig,  M.T.  Bought  by  the  Officer  Command- 
ing Scots  Guards.  Christie's,  ,£480.  16.  Mcindert 
Hobbema.  'A  Hamlet  in  the  Woods',  signed  anil 
dated  1665,37  48  in.  Percy  B.  Meyer  Collection. 
Christie's,  ,£16,800.  17.  Hermann  torn  Ring. 
'Double  Portrait  of  the  Countess  Ermengard 
and  Walburg  v  on  Rictbcrg',  22  32  ;  in.  Bought 
by  Dr.  Paul  Pieper  for  the  Landesmuseiim, 
Minister.  Sotheby's,  ,£10,000. 
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I.  One  of  a  pair  of  Adam  sidetablcs, 
8  ft.  3  in.  wide,  from  Brokenhurst 
Park  (Sotheby's).  2.  A  panel  of  Louis 
XIV  Beauvais  tapestry,  with  Italian 
Comedy  scene  by  Philippe  Behagle, 
c.  1700  (Sotheby's,  future  sale). 
3.  Italian  sixteenth-century  agate  and 
gilt-bronze  casket  (Sotheby's).  4.  A 
German  sallct  of  fine  form,  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(Christie's).  5.  A  chair  from  a  suite  of 
Louis  XV  giltwood  and  Beauvais 
tapestry  furniture.  From  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh  Collection  (Christie's). 
6.  A  sale  of  Chinese  carvings  and 
ivories  (Christie's),  from  the  Earl  of 
Derby  Collection,  will  include  this 
spinach  green  jade  incense  burner  and 
cover,  and  green  jade  casket  (both 
Ch'ien  Lung)  and  circular  koro  and 
cover  (late  Ming).  Sizes:  8,  7  and 
7\  in.  respectively. 
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Philadelphia  Silver 

AT  THE  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  the 
.current  extensive  loan  exhibition  of  Phila- 
delphia silver,  is  proving  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  students  as  it  has  had  somewhat  less 
attention  than  that  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
Both  ot  the  latter  were  settled  earlier  and  saw  the 
production  of  a  considerable  number  of  seven- 
teenth-century pieces.  There  are  only  a  compara- 
tively few  examples  of  Philadelphia  silver  that 
can  be  ascribed  to  a  date  earlier  than  1700.  An 
exception  is  offered  by  a  chafing  dish  by Johannis 
Nys,  made  for  the  first  Anthony  Morris,  1654- 
1721,  and  his  first  wife,  Mary,  who  died  in  1688. 
three  years  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia.  It 
has  come  down  in  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family  and  is  part  of  the  Wistar  Harvey  bequest 
to  the  Museum.  The  date  of  fabrication  must  lie 
between  the  years  1685-1688,  and  can  not  be 
1680,  the  date  which  accompanies  the  initials  on 
the  bottom  of  the  chafing  dish.  This  is  the  year  of 
the  marriage  of  Anthony  and  Mary  Morris  in 
London.  This  date  has  apparently  been  engraved, 
with  the  initials,  by  the  same  hand  which  re- 
corded the  ownership  of  AV1P  in  1762.  This 
chafing  dish  is  not  only  important  because  of  its 
early  date  but  because  of  its  form.  Chafing 
dishes  are  familiar  in  Boston  work,  and  a  few 
were  made  in  New  York.  But  in  Philadelphia 
they  were  distinctly  uncommon,  although  there- 
is  a  later  one  by  Philip  Syng.  Yet  they  were 
undoubtedly  known  to  the  early  families  of 
Philadelphia  who  may  have  had  a  chance  to 
observe  the  plate  which  William  Penn  brought 
to  Pennsylvania.  This  included,  according  to 
Louise  Avery's  Early  American  Silver,  '3  new 
Chaffendishes.  1  large  and  2  lesser  &  things  to 


them  to  burn  Spirits  in'.  It  may  have  been  one  of 
these  chafing  dishes  with  a  spirit  lamp  that 
caused  the  wealthy  merchant  Anthony  Morris  to 
commission  a  similar  object,  although  this  has  a 
pierced  grille  and  a  place  for  burning  charcoal.  It 
was  made  by  Johannis  Nys,  who  is  thought  to 
have  been  working  in  Philadelphia  by  1682.  The 
chafing  dish,  however,  is  not  of  English  type, 
such  as  Penn's  must  have  been,  but  of  the  Dutch 
style  typical  of  New  York,  from  which  Johannis 
Nys  may  have  come.  Ensko  records  his  marriage 
to  a  relative  of  the  silversmith,  Henricus  Boelen, 
of  New  York.  The  New  York  chafing  dish  and 
this  Philadelphia  example  have  the  supporting 
brackets  directly  on  the  rim,  while  the  New 
England  chafing  dishes  follow  the  English  and 
French  style  and  unite  the  bracket  and  foot  in  a 
single  unit,  which  not  only  adds  to  the  stability  of 
the  piece  but  is  decorative  as  well.  Philip  Syng's 
much  later  chafing  dish  is  of  this  type. 

A  further  example  of  the  work  of  Nys  is  the 
flat-top  tankard  which  he  made  for  James  Logan, 
1674-1751,  secretary  to  William  Penn,  later 
provincial  secretary  and,  in  1723,  mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  His  home,  'Stenton',  was  among 
the  great  residences  of  the  province  and  housed  a 
large  library.  The  furnishings  of  this  house  have, 
moreover,  been  of  great  interest  to  students  of 
American  furniture. 

The  tankard  shows  further  affinity  with  New- 
York  in  the  treatment  of  the  moulded  base  with 
its  applied  band  of  leaf-work,  a  detail  taken  over 
from  the  Dutch  beakers  and  used  by  New  York 
makers  on  their  tankards  of  Charles  II  type. 
Another  piece  of  interest  in  the  exhibition  is  a 
little  patch  box  bearing  the  date  1727,  making  it 
one  of  the  earliest  dated  pieces  in  Philadelphia 


w  ork,  and  representing  the  first  ot  the  Richard- 
son family  of  goldsmiths,  Francis,  w  hose  name  is 
recorded  in  the  account  book  of  William  Penn  in 
1700  for  a  purchase  of  buckles.  He  died  in  1729 
and  left  tools  to  the  second  son,  Joseph,  provided 
he  would  carry  on  the  trade  of  goldsmith  for  the 
benefit  of  his  mother.  The  older  son,  Francis,  also 
worked  as  a  goldsmith,  and  finally  Joseph,  Jr., 
who  was  born  in  1752,  became  the  greatest 
practitioner  of  the  cratt  in  the  family  and  in 
Philadelphia  as  w  ell. 

Some  of  the  historic  church  silver  of  Philadel- 
phia is  included  in  the  exhibition,  and  loans  from 
the  extensive  private  collection  of  Walter  M. 
Jeffords.  The  exhibition  is  providing  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for  students  to  become 
familiar  with  the  extent  of  the  work  of  such 
makers  as  William  Vilant,  Philip  Syng,  Jr., 
Abraham  Dubois,  Joseph  Lownes,  Christopher 
Wiltberger  and  other  Philadelphia  makers. 

A  New  York  Caudle  Cup 

FOR  some  reason  the  Charles  II  gourd-shaped 
caudle  cup  which  was  so  popular  w  ith  the  New- 
England  silversmiths  was  seldom  made  in  New 
York,  and  it  w  as  once  thought  that  none  existed. 
Not  until  the  loan  exhibition  of  New  York  silver 
at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  was 
held  in  1942  was  one  exhibited  publicly.  This,  by 
Gerrit  Onckclbag,  with  the  Van  Cortlandt  arms, 
has  recently  found  its  way  to  the  John  Marshall 
Phillips  Collection  at  the  Yale  University  Art 
Gallery.  Very  similar  to  it,  but  slightly  larger  in 
size,  is  the  caudle  cup  by  Cornelis  Vander  Burgh, 
also  with  the  Van  Cortlandt  arms,  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  The 
engraving   of  the   arms,   with   their  baroque 


Silver  chafing  dish,  by  Johannis  Nys,  Philadelphia,  working  c.  1 682,  and  right  .1  detail  of  the  bottom.  The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 


mantling  of  acanthus  leaves,  is  so  much  alike  on 
both  cups  as  to  suggest  the  same  engraver's  hand, 
although  an  interval  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
lies  between  their  fabrication. 

The  origin  of  the  Chicago  cup  is  known  and  its 
history  is  given  by  Meyric  R.  Rogers  in  the 
Institute's  Bulletin  for  September,  1955.  It  was 
made  in  1683  for  the  christening  of  Philip  Van 
Cortlandt,  son  of  Stcphanus  Van  Cortlandt,  first 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Van  Cortlandt  and  grand- 
son of  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America.  Mr. 
Rogers  makes  the  suggestion  that  the  arms  may 
have  been  added  at  a  later  date.  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt was  born  in  the  family's  home  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  as  second  lord  of  the  manor  he 
succeeded  to  the  seventeenth-century  Van  Cort- 
landt manor  house  on  the  Hudson  which  is  even 
now  undergoing  restoration  with  funds  provided 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well  known  among 
the  most  delightful  early  American  portraits  are 
those  of  Iris  sons,  John,  Pierre  and  Abraham,  by 
an  unknown  Hudson  Valley  painter.  These 
portray  two  of  the  boys  111  settings  derived  from 
mezzotints  after  the  works  of  Kneller,  as  shown 
by  the  studies  of  the  late  Waldron  P.  Belknap 
which  have  been  published  as  an  appendix  to  the 
catalogue  of  his  collection. 

Although  the  gourd-shaped  caudle  cup  re- 
mained rare  in  New  York  silver,  two  New  York 
silversmiths,  Cornelius  Kierstede  and  Peter 
Quintard,  made  them  after  they  removed  to 
Connecticut  and  came  into  contact  with  New 
England  styles.  The  typical,  early  New  England 
form  generally  showed  raised  motifs  of  flowers 
and  tulips,  sometimes  with  panels  formed  of 
punched  dots:  so  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 


Silver  patch  box,  by  Francis  Richardson  (1681- 
1729),  Walter  M.  Jeffolds  Coll.  Photograph, 
Ginsburg  &  Levy. 


earliest  of  all,  by  John  Coney  of  Boston  in  1679, 
is  a  plain  one  engraved  with  the  Addington 
arms,  thus  making  it  similar  to  this  rare  New- 
York  example.  Cornelis  Vander  Burgh,  1652- 
1699,  was  probably  an  apprentice  to  Ahasuerus 
Hendricks.  He  held  various  minor  civil  offices 
and  was  commissioned  to  make  a  presentation 
cup  tor  Governor  Fletcher.  Only  a  few  pieces 
by  him  are  known  today,  most  of  them  having 
come  down  in  the  Van  Cortlandt  and  related 
families.  The  caudle  cup  is  of  exceptional  size, 
5f  inches  in  height. 

Highmore's  Illustrations  for  Pamela 

A  RECENT  acquisition  at  the  Huntington 
Library,  California,  is  a  complete  set  of  High- 
more's twelve  illustrations  for  Pamela,  engraved 
by  L.  Truchy  and  Antoine  Benoist  in  1745,  just 
five  years  after  the  appearance  of  Richardson's 


novel,  which  had  by  that  time  already  gone 
through  five  editions.  The  set  of  engravings 
which  has  now  entered  the  Library  is  the  edition 
published  by  Boydell  in  1762. 

The  designs  are  of  as  great  interest  as  the  better 
known  Rake's  Progress  of  Hogarth  in  portraying 
scenes  of  contemporary  life.  For  what  they  tell  us 
of  the  Georgian  interior,  furniture,  costumes, 
these  plates  have^great  fascination,  while  their' 
connection  with  the  historic  novel  gives  them  a 
unique  place  in  book  illustration.  Each  plate  has 
a  long  inscription  in  English  and  French,  as,  for 
instance,  that  on  plate  No.  4,  illustrated,  which 
shows  Pamela  and  her  child  with  Mrs.  Jervis: 
'Pamela  having  divided  her  clothes  into  three 
Bundles  in  order  to  leave  the  House,  rejects  that 
containing  her  Master's  Presents,  calling  it  the 
wicked  bundle,  &'  Harangues  over  her  own  little 
Parcel  which  she  huggs  in  her  Arms;  this  occa- 
sions an  exclamation  from  Mrs.  Jervis.  Mr.  B.  in 
ye  Closet.'  By  the  means  of  these  long  captions 
the  artist  'has  endeavoured  to  comprehend  her 
whole  Story,  as  well  as  to  preserve  a  connection 
between  the  several  Pictures.  .  .'  according  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  set  in  the  London  Chronicle 
of  24th-27th  April,  1762.  The  purchaser  of  the 
engravings,  it  insinuated,  did  not  have  to  read  the 
whole  book,  making  this  an  eighteenth-century 
forerunner  of  the  'condensation,'  so  familiar  to 
American  readers  today. 

The  Christopher  Townsend  House  at 
Newport 

THE  preservation  of  historic  houses  as  public 
museums  is  now  being  actively  carried  out, 
especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  many  fine 


Tankard,  by  Johannis  Nys,  Philadelphia,  working  c.  16N2.  Mailt  lor  James  Gourd-shaped  caudle  cup,  bearing  the  Van  Cortlandt  arms.  By  Cornelis 
Logan,  secretary  to  William  Penn.  Collection  Mrs.  Maurice  Brix.  Vander  Burgh  (1652-1699),  1683.  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
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eighteenth-century  houses  which  seemed 
doomed  to  destruction  have  been  saved  for 
future  students  of  Colonial  architecture  and 
social  and  political  history.  At  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  the  Hunter  house,  where  Admiral  de 
Ternay  as  commander  of  the  French  fleet  was 
quartered  in  1776,  is  a  particularly  fine  example 
of  a  mid-eighteenth  century  town  house  which 
has  been  put  into  excellent  shape  and  furnished 
with  pieces,  some  of  them  Newport  origin,  such 
as  the  original  owners  may  be  assumed  to  have 
possessed.  This  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Preservation  Society  of  Newport  County,  which 
has  recently  made  an  announcement  concerning 
another  house  of  great  interest,  the  Christopher 
Townsend  house.  This  is,  like  the  Hunter  house, 
situated  near  the  harbour  which  played  so 
important  a  role  in  the  life  of  Colonial  Newport. 
The  Townsend  house  is  not,  however,  to  become 
a  public  museum,  but  has  been  acquired  by  an 
owner  who  will  restore  it  for  living  purposes. 
Students  of  American  furniture  will  take  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  continued  existence  is 
assured  for  the  house  and  shop  of  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Townsend-Goddard 
families  of  cabinetmakers  who  probably  created, 
and  certainly  perfected,  the  Rhode  Island  block- 
front  style.  Like  those  of  other  members  of  this 
Quaker  family  of  furniture  makers,  Christopher 
Townsend's  house  was  built  on  Easton's  Point 
where,  according  to  George  Champlin  Mason's 
Reminiscences  of  Newport  (1884),  '  .  .  .  .  there  was 
a  large  business  in  making  furniture  for  exporta- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  home  market.'  Newport 
cabinetmakers  exported  to  Surinam,  the  West 
Indies,  the  southern  colonies  and  New  York. 
Christopher  Townsend  (1701-1773)  is  not  so  well 
known  as  his  brother,  Job,  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  the  school,  but  he  is  being  recog- 
nized to  a  greater  degree  as  the  equal  in  skill  to 
his  older  brother.  Carpenter's  The  Arts  and  Crafts 
of  Newport  says  that  Christopher  specialized  in 
desks,  both  for  export  and  local  sale,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  have  been  more  prosperous  than  some 
of  liis  relatives.  Two  years  after  his  marriage  in 
1723  he  acquired  two  lots  on  Easton's  Point  and 
built  the  house  at  74,  Bridge  Street  with  its 
exceptional  panelling  of  the  fireplace  wall.  The 
house  of  John  Goddard,  the  leading  cabinetmaker 
of  the  Goddard  family,  also  still  stands,  but  was 
moved  in  1868  from  its  original  location  on  the 
Point. 

The  Christopher  Townsend  house  is  a  two 
storey  house  with  a  gable-on-hip  roof,  the  heavy 
framing,  visible  throughout,  being  cased  in  thin 
boards  beaded  at  the  corners.  The  panelling 
around  the  fireplace  in  the  main  room  is  made  up 
of  small  sections  of  raised  panelling  with  two 
round-headed  cupboard  doors  over  the  fireplace. 
The  doors  were  undoubtedly  solid  p. 11  ids 
originally  but  are  now  glazed.  The  manner  in 
which  styles  blend  and  linger  in  old  houses  is  seen 
in  the  Stuart  detail  of  a  projecting  tab  which 
breaks  the  cornice  above  the  fireplace,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  carved  floral  motif  of  the 
late  nineteenth-century. 

Islamic  and  Indian  Miniature  Paintings 

FORTY  Indian  miniature  paintings  from  an 
album  assembled  for  Shah  Jahan  (1628-1658)  arc- 


part  of  a  recent  purchase  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  about  one  hundred  Islamic  and 
Indian  miniatures  from  the  Kevorkian  Founda- 
tion. In  putting  them  on  view  at  the  end  of  1955, 
the  Museum  arranged  a  loan  exhibition  consist- 
ing of  additional  examples  which  made  it  possible 
to  present  the  entire  range  of  these  Asiatic  schools 
of  western  and  central  Asia  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  oldest  known 
Persian  miniatures  were  lent  by  the  Cincinnati 
Art  Museum,  seven  leaves  from  a  manuscript 
dated  1000,  a  Book  of  Counsel  (Andarz-Nama) 
written  by  a  prince  in  the  South  Caspian  region 
for  his  son.  The  latest  are  Rajput  paintings  from 
India. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  mingling  of 
styles  in  the  Mesopotamian  region  centring  in 
Baghdad  fused  East  Christian,  Persian  and  Saljuk 
sources  in  what  became  the  Abbasid  style.  A 
handsome  example  is  furnished  by  leaves  from 
an  Arabic  manuscript  of  the  Materia  Medica  of 
Dioscorides  copied  and  illustrated  by  Abd  Allah 
ibn  al-Fazl  in  1223/24,  and  represented  in  the 
exhibition  by  loans  from  several  sources.  The 
Mongolian  influence,  which  resulted  from  the 
conquest  of  the  west  by  Chinghiz  Khan  in  the 
thirteenth-century,  introduced  the  more  natural- 
istic drawing  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  periods  and 
this,  combined  witli  an  inborn  feeling  for  a 
decorative  style  as  developed  by  the  Abbasid 
school  produced  a  happy  combination  of 
naturalism  and  the  conventional.  Representative 
is  a  Description  of  Animals  (Manafi  al-Hayawan) 
made  for  Ghazan  Khan  about  1207-1299,  a  leaf  of 
which,  showing  two  serpents,  is  among  the 
Museum's  acquisitions  and  another,  showing  a 
walking  leopard  among  trees  filled  witli  song 
birds,  was  lent  by  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 


The  perfect  balance  of  Persian  and  Mongolian 
characteristics  was  attained  in  a  copy  of  a  Sliali- 
nama  or  Book  of  Kings,  known  to  students  as  the 
Demotte  Shah-namah,  which  was  begun  about 
1320  in  Tabriz.  Leaves  from  this  great  work  came 
to  the  exhibition  from  the  museums  of  Boston, 
(  lowland,  Detroit  and  the  private  collection  of 
Edward  Forbes.  The  figures  are  more  powerful, 
the  landscape  less  conventionalized,  than  in  the 
essentially  Persian  style  and  there  is  a  vitality  of 
movement  that  is  quite  different  from  the  frozen 
grace  of  Persian  figure  drawing. 

The  dynasty  of  Timur  (Tamerlane),  a  descen- 
dant of  Chinghis  Khan,  provided  the  patronage 
which  brought  into  flower  the  great  Timurid 
style  of  Persian  painting  as  practised  at  the  capital 
of  Herat  and  having  its  culmination  111  Bilizad,  to 
whose  school  is  attributed  a  '/.ajar-nama  from  the 
library  of  Johns  I  lopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
This  copy  was  made  for  Sultain  I  lusain  Mirza  by 
Shir  Ali  in  1467. 

The  following,  or  Safavid  dynasty,  witnessed 
in  the  sixteenth-century  a  further  development, 
although  in  the  direction  of  virtuosity  and 
sophistic  ation,  producing  those  rhythmic  compo- 
sitions with  tall  slender  figures  wearing  large 
turbans  as  seen  in  the  work  of  Aka  Riza  and 
Riza-i-Abbasi. 

The  Indian  section  is  rich  in  examples  of  all 
periods,  beginning  with  the  eleventh-century 
Buddhist  palm  manuscripts  of  the  Bengal  school 
and  twelfth-century  examples  from  Nepal.  The 
origins  of  Rajput  painting  are  seen  in  a  fifteenth- 
century  manuscript  of  the  Gujarati  school  and 
there  is  an  outstanding  representation  of  the 
Mughal  style  which  developed  at  the  court  of  the 
Islamic  conquerors  of  northwestern  India.  The 
style  was  Persian  in  its  foundation,  transmitted 
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Great  Hornbill,  miniature  by  Mansur.  Mughal  Period,  School  of  Jahangir.  From  the  album  of  Shah 
Jahan  (1628-1658).  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


chiefly  through  two  Persian  miniature  painters 
from  the  court  of  Shah  Tamasp  who  were 
brought  to  India  by  Humayun,  the  son  of 
Babur,  founder  of  the  empire.  The  style  reached 
its  own  essential  character  in  the  time  of  Akbar, 
who  maintained  extensive  workrooms  at  Fath- 
pur-Sikri  for  the  copying  and  illustrating  of 
books.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  and  was 
interested  in  European  paintings  brought  into 
India  by  the  Jesuits.  The  style  which  came  into 
being  under  his  direction  showed  Hindu, 
European  and  Persian  affiliations.  Perspective  in 
the  European  style  is  to  be  noted  in  leaves  in  the 
Shah  Jahan  album,  actually  dating  from  the  time 
of  his  father,  Jahangir,  winch  show  a  man  walk- 
ing with  a  lion,  and  a  man  with  a  bear.  The 
landscape  backgrounds  lead  ofl  into  the  distance 
in  a  style  which  contrasts  with  the  high  horizon 
lines  of  the  Persian  style.  There  are  drawings  of 
birds  by  Mansur  and  Abu'l  Hasan,  which  were 
done  for  Jahangir  and  are  now  among  the 
leaves  of  the  Shah  Jahan  Album,  that  place  the 
subjects  in  their  environment  in  the  manner 
of  eighteenth  century  ornithological  drawings 
and  are  in  advance  of  them  in  mastery  of 
landscape  detail. 

Portraits  in  the  album  are  jewel-like  in  colour, 
showing  the  emperor  enthroned  or  on  horse- 
back, members  of  his  court  and  representations  of 
ceremonies.  In  addition  to  their  technical  perfec- 
tion, which  has  never  been  surpassed,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  portraits  of  individualities,  full  of 
character  and  vitality.  What  Holbein  did  tor  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII  and  the  Clouets  for  the  court 
of  France,  have  a  parallel  in  what  Bichitr,  Man- 
sur and  their  contemporaries  accomplished  for 
Jahangir.  Here  may  be  seen  such  a  masterpiece  of 
Mughal  painting  as  the  Museum's  newly  acquired 
portrait  by  Bichitr,  painted  about  162c,  in- 
scribed His  Esteemed  Excellency  Shaikh  Hasan 


Cliisti,  showing  a  bearded  aristocrat  seated  with 
his  prayer  beads  in  a  garden.  This  is  so  remark- 
able in  the  refinement  of  its  drawing,  the  line 
seeming  to  dissolve  in  the  form  it  creates,  that  it 
recalls  Holbein's  portrait  of  Henry  VIII  of  the 
Thyssen  Collection,  which  the  museum  has  had 
the  privilege  of  showing  briefly  last  winter,  just 
before  the  Islamic  exhibition  opened. 

Portraits  of  Franklin 

IN  THIS  year  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  New-York 
Historical  Society  has  acquired  two  very  rare 
engravings  of  the  famous  statesman,  scientist  and 
philosopher.  One  is  a  unique  engraver's  proof  of 
the  first  engraved  and  published  portrait  of 
Franklin,  a  mezzotint  by  James  McArdell 
(London,  1761)  after  a  painting  by  the  Britisli 
artist  Benjamin  Wilson  (1731-1788).  This  is  the 
portrait  which  shows  Franklin  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair by  a  window  through  which  a  streak  of 
lightning  is  visible  in  the  sky,  a  reference  to 
Franklin's  experiments  with  electricity.  This 
aspect  of  Franklin's  many-sided  career  appealed 
to  Wilson,  who  was  also  interested  in  electricity, 
and  the  result  was  a  dramatic  portrait  which  is 
entirely  different  from  all  other  types. 

The  second  acquisition  is  a  French  print,  a  rare 
proof  before  all  letters  of  an  aquatint  by  F. 
Janinet  (Paris,  1789)  after  the  painting  by 
Joseph  Duplessis  (1725-1802).  The  Society  also 
owns  one  of  the  I  )uplessis  'fur  collar'  paintings  of 
Franklin,  executed  in  Paris  about  1784. 

Baroque  Period  Portuguese  Cabinet 

THE  recent  exhibition  of  Portuguese  art  in 
London  lias  called  attention  to  a  few  examples  of 
noteworthy  character  in  American  collections, 


such  as  the  walnut  cabinet,  one  of  a  pair,  in  the 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond.  It 
came  to  the  Museum  in  1935  as  part  of  the  be- 
quest of  John  Barton  Payne,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  architectural  elements.  The  cabinets  are  of 
walnut,  but  there  are  replacements  in  oak  and 
pine.  The  carving  of  paired  acanthus  panels  is  in 
the  florid  "baroque  style  but  has  vitality  and 
produces  a  fine  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  While 
sharing  in  the  general  and  widespread  interest  in 
classical  design,  Portugal  was  not  imitative  of 
either  France  or  Italy,  whose  sculptors  were 
active  within  her  borders.  The  spirit  of  the 
baroque  was  well  understood  in  Portugal,  and 
led  easily  to  the  lighter  touch  of  the  rococo,  as 
seen  in  the  figures  of  saints  and  in  church  decora- 
tion in  general.  Where  furniture  is  concerned,  we 
have  all  too  few  examples  for  comparison,  but 
the  relation  of  Portuguese  to  that  of  other 
European  countries  and  also  of  Colonial  America 
would  undoubtedly  prove  a  fruitful  subject  for 
further  study. 

Exhibition  at  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 

THE  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York 
exhibited  until  the  end  of  March  a  selection  of  its 
mediaeval  collections,  with  loans  from  other 
sources,  relating  to  the  fields  of  geography, 
astronomy,  astrology,  alchemy  and  medicine 
under  the  attractive  designation  'Earth,  Sky  and 
Stars.'  Illuminated  manuscripts,  early  printed 
books  and  maps  were  brought  together  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  proposed  exhibitions  devoted 
to  the  vision  and  imagination  of  mediaeval  man. 

Starting  point  was  the  theme  of  the  creation, 
showing  different  conceptions  of  the  world  and 
its  genesis,  many  of  which  stray  widely  from  the 
biblical  story.  The  Ptolemaic  universe,  with  the 
earth  as  centre,  was  depicted  in  astronomical 
manuscripts  and  printed  books,  such  as  the 
German  fifteenth-century  illuminations  for  the 
text  of  Alchabitius,  a  tenth-century  Moslem 
astronomer.  The  subject  of  astrology  was 
represented  by  the  Morgan  Albumasar  manu- 
script, which  was  once  owned  by  the  Due  de 
Berry. 

The  so-called  T-O  maps  of  the  Middle  Ages 
showed  the  world  schematically  in  a  circle 
divided  in  three  parts,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
with  Jerusalem  in  the  centre  and  Paradise  at  the 
top,  in  the  East.  Important  early  examples  were 
included  in  Beatus'  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, of  which  two  Spanish  manuscripts  were 
displayed,  the  earlier  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  only  surviving  copy  of 
one  of  the  earliest  printed  world  maps  by  Hanns 
Rust,  executed  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  a  developed  example  of  this 
type.  These  books,  like  the  fanciful  travel  books 
of  the  time,  envisage  the  fabulous  unknown 
lands  which  so  engaged  the  imaginations  of  men 
before  the  age  of  discovery  began. 

The  Portolan  charts,  those  remarkably  exact 
navigational  charts  of  late  mediaeval  type,  show 
the  careful  reconstruction  of  the  earth's  surface 
by  the  early  navigators.  Their  exploration,  united 
with  the  rediscovery  of  the  geography  of 
Ptolemy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ends  the 
mediaeval  period. 
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An  English  Copley  in  the  Earlier  Style 

A  PORTRAIT  from  Copley's  English  period 
which  has  much  of  the  quality  of  his  earlier  work 
in  America  has  recently  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  subject 
is  the  Loyalist  Henry  White  (1732-1786),  former 
president  of  the  Governor's  Council  in  New 
York,  but  resident  in  London  when  Copley 
painted  him  shortly  before  his  death  in  1786. 
Could  it  have  been  because  he  was  painting  an 
American  born  subject  that  the  artist  un- 
consciously reverted  to  his  earlier  manner,  as 
when  he  was  painting  the  wealthy  merchant 
families  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
before  he  left  for  Europe  in  1775  ? 

Henry  White,  who  was  born  in  Maryland  the 
son  of  a  colonel  in  the  British  army,  was  edu- 
cated in  England,  and  after  his  return  to  America 
settled  in  New  York  where  he  married  Eva 
Van  Cortlandt,  daughter  of  Frederick  Van  Cort- 
landt.  The  latter  was  the  builder  of  the  handsome 
Georgian  house  which  still  stands  in  Van  Cort- 
landt Park,  New  York,  and  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  earlier  Manor  House  near  Croton. 
White,  a  prominent  merchant,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  was  a  governor  of  King's 
College,  now  Columbia  University. 

Although  he  opposed  the  unpopular  Stamp 
Act  while  serving  under  Governor  Tryon,  he  did 
not  favour  a  break  with  the  Mother  Country  and 
remained  loyal  to  the  Crown.  As  New  York  was 


occupied  by  the  British  army  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Revolution,  he  did  not  leave  America 
until  it  was  concluded.  His  considerable  proper- 
ties were  confiscated  under  the  Act  of  Attainder 
of  1779,  but  he  was  able  to  live  out  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  England  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. On  his  death,  his  wife  returned  to  New 
York  to  be  with  her  family,  bringing,  it  is  said, 
this  portrait  by  Copley  which  has  descended  in 
the  Van  Cortlandt  family  to  the  present  time,  and 
comes  to  the  Museum  as  a  gift. 

The  execution  of  the  work  can  be  limited  to 
the  years  1783-1786,  or  shortly  after  Copley  had 
completed  his  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Cop- 
ley was  absorbed  in  historical  painting  at  the  time 
and  his  works  in  this  field  were  still  so  popular 
that  he  was  not  seeking  portrait  commissions, 
although  for  his  Chatham  he  had  made  numerous 
sketches  from  life.  However,  the  arrival  in 
London  of  Henry  White  and  his  family  was 
apparently  followed  shortly  by  a  request  which 
the  painter  could  not  refuse.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  see  that  Copley  has  for  the  time  being  re- 
turned to  his  earlier,  direct  manner:  almost  as 
though  he  was  painting  once  more  in  the  land  of 
his  birth.  The  painting,  of  which  three  copies  are 
known,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  historical 
portraits  at  the  Museum. 

A  Pierre  Bonnard  for  Minneapolis 

THE  last  of  the  great  Impressionists,  Pierre 
Bonnard,  was  born  in  the  year  1867,  when  the 


originators  of  the  new  movement  were  begin- 
ning to  win  recognition.  He  was  therefore  not  one 
of  them,  but  he  inherited  much  from  their  spirit 
of  independence  as  well  as  their  technique  of 
painting  with  broken  colour.  He  also  gained 
much  from  the  reaction,  fusing  his  gains  into  a 
higlily  personal  style.  His  monumental  canvas, 
Diuitig  Room  in  the  Country,  which  has  lately 
been  purchased  by  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts  after  having  been  more  than  forty  years  in 
the  Gaston  Bernheim  de  Villiers  Collection,  is 
probably  his  major  work  in  America.  There  is  an 
unforgettable  painting  of  a  palm  branch  across  a 
window  in  the  Phillips  Collection  in  Washington 
which  has  the  same  contrast  of  the  combined 
interior  and  exterior  view  that  is  mastered  here. 
The  scope  of  the  Institute's  painting  is  more  than 
the  eye  can  grasp  at  a  single  glance.  It  is  virtually 
a  fusion  of  two  paintings  in  one,  and  the  specta- 
tor must  turn  slightly  from  the  dazzling  sunlit 
landscape  at  the  right  to  see  the  blue-shadowed 
interior  which  forms  the  left  part  of  the  picture. 
The  artist's  feeling  for  design  in  the  purely 
decorative  sense,  seen  in  the  bold,  simple  masses 
of  the  table  cloth  and  plates  of  fruit,  is  restful  and 
soothing;  the  subtle  violet-blues  and  green- 
blues  hold  back  the  fiery  masses  of  red  of  the 
walls  which,  in  spite  of  their  brilliance,  contrive 
to  give  the  effect  of  a  shaded  interior.  The  figure 
of  a  woman  at  the  window  unites  the  two  realms 
of  within  and  without,  a  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  light  which  enfolds  the  shoulders  but 
which  is  denied  to  the  face.  At  a  lower  level 


One  of  a  pair  of  Portuguese  seventeenth-century  walnut  cabinets.  The 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


Henry  White  (1732-1786,,  former  president  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
New  York,  by  Copley.  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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'Dining  Room  in  the  Country'.  By  Pierre  Bonnard  (1869-1947),  1913.  Oil  on  canvas,  63  X  80  inches. 
Recently  purchased  by  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  through  the  John  R.  Van  Derlip  Fund. 


diagonal  rays  of  light  cross  her  forearm,  and  are 
on  a  plane  which  reaches  the  only  occupants  of 
the  room,  two  cats,  seated  on  chairs  near  the 
table,  their  forms  painted  with  a  few  suggestive 
strokes  that  make  them  very  much  alive,  and  at 
the  same  time  effective  colour  notes  which  fill 
an  inevitable  place  in  a  pattern. 

Bonnard  painted  this  in  1913,  probably  at 
Vernon,  his  home  in  the  Seine  Valley  northwest 
of  Paris  where  he  had  bought  a  country  house, 
Mil  Roulette.  Something  of  the  carefree  suggestion 
of  its  name  hangs  over  this  portrayal  of  peaceful 
country  life:  something,  too,  of  the  mood  of  a 
period  which  fancied  itself  securely  at  peace  on 
the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War. 
Bonnard's  work,  like  that  of  his  contemporary, 
Vuillard,  also  a  painter  of  the  intimate  interior, 
seems  to  mark  the  boundary  of  an  epoch. 

The  canvas  is  a  large  one,  63  by  80  inches,  and 
is  thus  comparable  from  the  point  of  scale  to 
Monet's  Nymplieas  in  the  Chrysler  Collection. 
Bonnard,  however,  has  gone  beyond  the  realism 
of  the  founders  of  Impressionism,  who  were  so 
concerned  with  atmospheric  verisimilitude  that 
they  were  to  some  extent  unfree.  A  generation 
later  Bonnard  was  able  to  work  with  greater 
originality  while  employing  their  vibrant  colour 
which  brought  new  lite  into  oil  painting. 

Dining  Room  in  the  Country  was  first  seen  111 


America  in  San  Francisco  in  191 5.  It  was 
exhibited  in  Paris  in  1922;  Montevideo  in  1938; 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1938;  and  in  Buenos  Aires  the 
following  year. 

Small  Bronzes  of  Greater  India 

WHEN  the  icon  embodies  a  concept  as  fully  and 
completely  as  does  the  Indian  Brahmanical 
bronze,  style  comes  into  existence  along  with  the 
symbol,  without  being  striven  for,  and  makes  it 
possible  for  an  alien  eye  to  enjoy  it  as  a  work  of 
art.  An  appreciation  of  Indian  bronzes  has  been 
evident  among  American  collectors  for  some 
time,  and  a  number  of  museums  have  acquired 
some  of  the  finest  known  specimens.  These  have 
been  numerically  small  in  any  one  collection,  but 
by  bringing  them  together  in  the  loan  exhibition 
held  last  winter  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  in  Providence,  it  was  possible  to  present 
an  almost  complete  review  of  the  bronzes  of 
Greater  India  from  the  seventh  century  to  the 
nineteenth.  No  attempt  was  made  in  the  cata- 
logue to  describe  the  significance  of  the  figures 
in  relation  to  the  Brahman  or  Buddhist  origins, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  them  fully 
without  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
concepts  that  produced  them.  When  this  is 
acquired,  they  become  marvels  of  expres- 
siveness. 


Siva,  as  the  Nataraja,  in  his  cosmic  dance  of 
destruction,  was  seen  in  an  eleventh-century 
copper  figure  from  South  India  lent  by  the 
Cleveland  Museum,  which  has  a  number  of  fine 
examples  in  its  Wade  Collection.  Another  of 
these  was  the  Parvati,  representing  Siva's  consort, 
which  is  dated  a  century  earlier,  a  figure  of  sway- 
ing grace,  and"  much  more  primitive  in  type.  The 
gaunt  form  of  the  cruel  goddess,  Kali,  'the  black 
one',  which  by  a  kind  of  metamorphosis  is  an 
aspect  of  Parvati,  was  seen  in  a  twelfth-century 
figure  of  gaunt  grandeur  lent  by  the  Nelson 
Gallery,  which  also  owns  a  beautiful  Sim  Tree,  a 
work  in  which  the  decorative  element  has 
unintentionally  triumphed.  A  Dancing  Apsaras 
from  Nepal  (Bickford  Collection)  is  vibrant  with 
rhythmic  movement,  a  quality  found  to  surpass- 
ing degree  in  the  Venu-Gopala  from  Bengal 
belonging  to  James  D.  Baldwin.  In  this,  which  is 
like  a  figure  in  a  position  of  the  Indian  dance,  the 
body  becomes  a  soul-embodied  gesture  to  which 
every  part  is  subservient. 

Most  of  the  figures  represent  the  Brahman 
pantheon  and  embody  cosmic  powers  among 
which  man  is  permitted  to  exist.  Compassion  for 
man  enters  with  Buddhism,  seen  in  a  benign 
Avalokitesvara,  as  one  who  approaches  Buddha- 
hood,  and  among  the  sculptures  shown  was 
represented  by  a  tenth-century  bronze  from 
Nepal  belonging  to  the  Cleveland  Museum. 

The  bronzes,  which  were  made  for  ritual  use, 
sometimes  being  carried  in  processions,  are  small 
in  size,  sometimes  only  a  few  inches  in  height. 
Few  exceed  twenty  inches.  They  come  from  all 
parts  of  India  and  along  its  borders,  from  Siam, 
Ceylon,  Java,  Burma  and  Tibet,  and  particularly 
from  South  India  which  is  famous  for  its  bronzes. 
Knowledge  of  the  technique  of  casting  by  the 
lost-wax  process  was  an  ancient  one  and  most  of 
the  figures  were  created  by  this  method.  Some  of 
the  figures  are  of  copper  or  brass,  and  many  were 
gilded. 

Art  of  the  Middle  Americas 

OF  the  Brooklyn  Museum's  collections  of  the 
arts  of  primitive  peoples  in  the  Americas,  those 
concerned  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and. 
Africa  are  among  the  most  instructive  in  an 
American  museum.  Recently  a  section  devoted 
to  the  Middle  Americas  has  been  reinstalled  under 
the  latest  type  of  lighting  conditions  and  with 
pleasant  background  colours.  Here  are  the  arts  of 
Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Columbia  and  Panama 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  represented 
by  gold  ornaments,  ceremonial  objects,  pottery, 
jade,  sculpture  in  stone,  and  examples  of  temple 
architecture.  For  study  purposes  there  are  scale 
models  of  ancient  Mayan  temples  on  great 
stepped  pyramids.  For  this  occasion,  Mr.  A. 
Bradley  Martin  has  lent  from  his  fine  collection 
of  Pre-Columbian  art  a  rare  jade  reliquary  wlm  h 
may  be  dated  about  1200  A.D. 


Great  Britain  by  Tillotsons  (Bolton)  Limited,  Bolton  and  Londo 
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By  Appoin  i  Mi  N  i 
Silversmiths 

To  H.M.  QmiN  Elizabeth  Thf  Queen  Moihik 


B-i  Appointmeni 
Silversmiths 
in  H  M  Queen  Eliz \bi  i h 


By  Appointmeni 
Silversmiths 
Id  I  hi  La 1 1  0' 'EEN  M akv 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


GEORGE  I  TEA  SET 


mm 


Teapot — E< 

linburgh,  date  172^.   Maker:  James 

Ker.    Capacitv  :  1  J  pints. 

Sugar  Bowl 

and  Cover — London,  dale  1  7 ? <i . 

Maker:  Ri<  hard  Bayle) . 

Cream  Juo 

1  ondon,  date  1  72b. 

Maker:  Edward  Vincent. 

Weigh)  :  ( 1  o/s.  1  d  (Iw  is. 

ijross. 

A  M  I  N  I  l(  )N   ( )F   <  >YI  RSI  \S 

BUYI  RS 

(  )n  application  \\ 

e  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars 

ol  our  renowned  "Crichton" 

Services  ol  hand 

■forged  I  able  Silver  made  in  the  tr 

tditional  Old  English  Patterns 

Col  lections  or  Individual  pieces  oj  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Sote  —  Telephone  TRAFM  (JAR  U7« 


(I  ate  of  22  <  )ld  Bond  Street 


Cables:  I )  A  IT  MARK,  I  (  >NI)(  )N 


V>  IV,  AA  vN^j        v^j  »VJ  vV,  »Vj  0-'>  AX.  AX.  AA  A/".  A  A  AA  A/.  AA  AA  AA  VV,  A-Aj  A-A  AA  AA  AA  AA  AA>  AA  A  A        AA  AA#  AA  AA  AA  ,V.  AX.  AA  A  .A  »V<  AA  AA  0£>0£»  * 
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By  Appointment 
Am  iquaries  of  Chinese  Ak  i 

TO  THE  I. ATE  Ql'EEN  MaRY 


By  Appointmeni 
Antiquaries  op  Chinese  Works  01  Art 
to  H.M.  rm   King  of  Sweden 


40IIX  SI'AHkS 


LTD. 


\  Chinese  porcelain  saucer-dish  (one  of  ;i  pair)  decorated  \\  ii li  panels  in  *  Kami  He  Hose"  enamels 
sel  in  a  ruby  ground.  CH'IEIN  LI  N(.  PERIOD:  1736-1795.  Diameter:  eight  inches. 


128    MOUNT   STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


v 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN,  and  at  BRAEMAR 

Telephone:  24828  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


A  very  fine  Grandfather  Clock  by  Patrick  Gordon, 
Edinburgh,  circa   1725.  in  original  walnut  case 


An  attractive  Antique  French  Coiffeuse  with  finely  firted  interior.    Length  36  ins. 


Antique  Grandfather  Clock  by  Andrew  Dunlop, 
London,  circa  1740,  with  original  black  lacquer  case 


HARVEY  &  GORE 


LTD. 


I,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Resent  0859,  0861 


A  Set  of  4  George  II  Silver  Candlesticks,  the  bases  raised  on  scroll  feet. 
London  1738,  by  William  Kidney.  Height:  7^  inches.  Weight:  69 \  ounces. 


/(  iNKERS  since  i  8  1 2 
Messrs.  t  (Hills  cv  C  0. 

Strand. 


Va luations  for 
Probate,  Insurant  c 
and  Division 


\ntique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  eu 


We  are  exhibiting 
at  the 

Antique  Dealers'  Fair 

GROSVENOR  HOUSE 
Park  Lane,  London,  W.I 

JUNE  13th  to  28th 
STAND  No.  34 

(At  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Staircase). 


Chippendale  Wall  Mirror  in 
Carved  and  gilt  wood  frame. 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Wine  Cooler 
on  original  stand. 


HARRODS  LTD 


SLOane  1234 


LONDON  SWI 


We  are  exhibiting 
at  the 

Antique  Dealers'  Fair 

GROSVENOR  HOUSE 
Park  Lane,  London,  W.I 

JUNE  13th  to  28th 
STAND  No.  34 

(At  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Staircase). 


Chippendale  Wall  Mirror  in 
Carved  and  gilt  wood  frame. 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Wine  Cooler 
on  original  stand. 


HARRODS  LTD 


SLOane  1234 


LONDON  SWI 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

TO 

H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

JEWELLERS  AND  SILVERSMITH? 


BY    APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER   MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
SILVERSMITHS 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

JEWELLERS 


<•>) 


Established  1780 


C^-ourt  jewellers  and SilverimilliS 


*  Valuations  for  Insurance,  Probate  and  Family  Division 


RY  APPOINTMENT 
1)1  A 1  I  RS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  AR  I 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


A  pair  of  rare  Adam  Mahogany  Wine  Coolers  of  outstanding  quality. 
Width  2  ft.  6  in.  Depth  1  ft.  5.1  in.  Height  1  ft.  8  in. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and  Continental  Works  of  Art, 
recognised  as  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  world 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 

I  1  IE  ('<  )NN<  MSSEUR,  June.  1956 


II  E  S  T  KK      B  A  I  K  \1  A  \      S  I  L  V  E  R 


\  set  of  one  dozen  eacli  of  Hester  Bateman  Old  English  matching 
Table,  Desserl  ami  Teaspoons  available. 

HICKLENTOJN  &  PHILLIPS 

6,  IMPERIAL  PARADE,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS  london  E.C.4. 

Telephone:  (Central  2745 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  RD.,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables.  Prattique,  London 


Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Chippendale  Mahogany  Secretaire  Bookcase. 
3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  6  ft.  10  in.  high. 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 
* 

We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and  fireplace  furnishings  of  all  types. 


W.  WILLIAMSON 
&  SONS 

F.  H.  BOYS 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 

(Bib 

€nglt£lj  Jfuruiture 


Queen  Anne  Walnut  Wing  Chair 
3  It.  10  in.  Iiiyli-         2  ft.   10  in.  wide.         2  ft.  4  in.  deep. 


Castle  House 
49  Quarry  Street 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone  5019  SURREY 


Valuations 


Restorations 


A  RARE  CHARLES  I  SILVER  DISH 

LONDON  1639 
DIAMETER  9  INS.  WEIGHT  9J  O/.S. 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  LTD.  ? ^  street,  st.  james-s 

I>()lNl)(JJN,   S.W.I.     WHITEHALL  4732 


XIII 


Established  1866 


BIGGS 


MAIDENHEAD 

Members  of  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Three  William  III  cylindrical  silver 
castors  by  John  Cory,  London,  one 
1699,  two  1701,  on  spreading  fluted 
bases,  beautifully  pierced  tops  and 
fluted  baluster  finials,  fine  condition, 
clear  marks  on  bases  and  covers. 
The  covers  are  secured  by  slip  lock 
action.  The  large  castor  is  7"  hioh, 
the  other  two  are  6". 


28,    30,  32,  HIGH 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 


MANN  &  FLEMING 


120*  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 
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BERNARD 

21     RYDER    STREET,    ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


VIEW  OF  DOVER 


H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

TUDOR   HOUSE   •   BROADWAY  •  WORCS. 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 

Elje  most  interesting  &  Vmtb  ^>tock  of  I7tf)=  &  IStlj  centurp  ^furniture  tn  the  dltblanbs 


am 


iBth-ccntun  Mahoganj  shaped  front  Sideboard  having  carved  brackets  and  original  handles.  Excellent  colour  and  patina. 

length  '■>  //.     Depth  l  ft.  4  ins. 

Above,  1  tith  century  fine  Chinese  Chippendale  carved  wood  and  uilt  Wall  Mirror. 
Height  4  ft.  1  ins.      Width  \  ft.  {  ins. 

ALSO  AT 

129-151    PROMENADE  •  CHELTENHAM 

(Gloucester  lodae,  near  Queens  Hotel)  relepnone:  ?fc) 

SPECIALISTS   IN   FINE   INTERIOR  DECORATION 


Canvas  i  c%  X  205  inches  JAN  WYNANTS  (c.  1625-1686) 

From  the  Collections  of  Come  Luchesi;  Grand-Duke  of  Baden;  Mannheim  Museum;  Karlsruhe  Museum 


Signed  in  lull 


ON  VIEW 
at  the 

1 956  EXHIBITION  OF  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 

MASTERS 

SLATTER  GALLERY 

30  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 

April  25  —  July  1956 
Daily  10  —  5.30,  Saturdays  10  —  i 

Catalogues,   illustrated   in  colour,  sold   in  aid  <>l   The  hriends  ol    the   Nation, \\    I  ibraries. 


Whitehall  Stain 


John  Constable 


A  CONNOISSEUR  PLATE 


By  kind  permission  of  Harry  Ferguson  Esq.,  The  Connoisseur 
is  privileged  to  publish  a  full  colour  reproduction  of 
Constable's  Whitehall  Stairs,  the  Opening  of  Waterloo 
Bridge. 

This  painting  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Constable's  works,  and  a  recent  issue  of  The  Connoisseur 
devoted  eight  pages  to  an  exhaustive  discussion,  by  Denys 


Sutton,  of  this  painting.  To  quote  Mr.  Sutton,  'This  un- 
usual picture  ....  is  one  more  instance  of  Constable's 
influential  position  and  his  revolutionary  role'. 

As  far  as  is  known,  this  painting  has  never  been  repro- 
duced before,  and  the  present  edition  is  strictly  limited. 
It  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  art  lovers  throughout 
the  world. 


The  plate  i<  printed  in  full  colour  collotype,  the  picture  (irci 
being  14\"  x  24"  on  Hotlingworth  rag  paper  20"  x  jo" 


Orders  for  thi>  plate  should  be  phued  with  the  Belgrave  Library  at  the  address  shown  below, 
price  $/-'•  ('(>  including  positive  etc. 


THE    B  E  L(i  RAVI     I  I  MR  A  R  Y  ,    22    ARMOURY    WAY,    I  O  N  D  O  N  ,    S  .  W  .  1  8,  ENGLAND 
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Snowdon  from  Llvn  Nantlle.  RICHARD  WILSON,  canvas:  23  X  35  in. 


TOOTH 

Established  1X42 

ji   BRUTOJV  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London" 

XIX 


I)  M  is  P. 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(  A  eai    II  nihil .  (  .>//>  rtion  ) 
Telephone  :  Welbeek  7107 


(  MANHEIM 

^    f S?/7  //tc^h  .  

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Ihalrrs*  .Association  lJ<l. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

16  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


CHAMPION  S  BRISTOL  TEASET 

I  mi  examples  of  a  remarkable  leaset  in  our  possession,  cross  sword  mark 
and  gilt  numeral  "6"  with  puce  floral  decoration:  1.5  pieee-  in  all.  Circa  177(1. 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Ful ham  Road 
London  SW3 


Haxman  2  I  88 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 


DUITS 


iii) 


Finest  examples 
of 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6   DUKE  STREET 

ST.    J  A  M  K  S  '  S  ,    I  ( )  N  I)  ( )  N  ,   S  .  W  .  i 

rdephone :   Whitehall  744° 
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XX 


/<v    tppoia/u/eii!  In 
II  \\.   I  he  Qnrrii 
Silversmith  c>  \evellti 


Silver  Supper  Dish 

A  Georgian  Silver  Supper  dish  ot  outstanding  quality 
by  [ohn  Ernes  of  London,  date  1805,  weight  4060/., 
overall  measurement  292"  major  axis,  20"  minor  axis, 
box  compartment  3"  deep. 

The  two  pairs  of  dishes  are  12!"  and  102"  overall. 
All  the  engraving  is  contemporary,  i.e.,  the  "Prevost" 
Arms  with  an  inscription  concerning  Dominica. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED  .  165  169  New  Bond  Street  •  London  •  W.  1     Cables:  Culleus,  London 

XXI 


THE    LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


'Paysage' 

Circa  1874  Oil  Painting 

by 
Sisley 

Size  18  inches  by  22  inches 


30   BRUTON    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO  'KW™  M  ^  LTD 


Established  over  a  century 


f\m  #lb  English 
Antique  Sillier 


A  pairoi  very  fine  George  1 1 1 
Entree  Dishes  &  Covers 
Date  [823 
Weight  1  22  ozs. 

Maker: 
William  Elliott  of  London 

Price  upon  applic 


Telephone : 
Blackfriars  1038 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER       'PEARL  Manchester' 
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XXII 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


A  fine  George  II  carved  and  painted  pincwood 
wall  Mirror.  Height  s  ft.  2  ins.,  width  3  tt.  o  ins. 


TELEPHONE    HYDE    PARK    04  4  4  ESTABLISHED   1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY.  LONDON 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  I, til. 


Will 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces  oF 


PAINTING 


SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS 


O 


7 


G 


1 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Four  James  I 
Seal  Top  Spoons 


Prome  nad  e        C  H  E  LTE  N  H  AM        Te  I  ephone  2821 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  Juiu-.  t95<) 
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By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Man 

M ALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone:  Mayfair  45-27  and  6738-9  Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


A  fine  Chippendale,  Rent  Table  on  square  cupboard  base  in  finely  figured  mahogany. 
The  revolving  top  has  wedge-shaped  drawers,  w  ith  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
there  is  a  well  in  the  centre  for  money. 

Measurements:     4ft.  1  in.  diameter.     2ft.  6j  in.  high. 


JEAN  PARMENTIER 

JOAILLIER  *  ANTIQUATRE 
7,  rue  de  la  Paix 
PARIS 

Part  of  a  living  room  set  including  a  couch,  six  chairs  and  two  foot-stools  of  the  Regency  period,  covered 

in  Auhussen  tapestry. 


HESTER  BATEMAN 

Teapot  date  1783 

Cream  jug  1 785 

Teapot  on  stand  with 
matching  sugar  basket 
date  1789 

Mug  date  1789 
Capacity  1  pint 


w 

PAUL  STORK 

Geo.  Ill  1819-21.  Gilt 
dessert  service  in  fitted 
mahogany  canteen, 
consisting  of 

18  dessert  spoons,  size  7  in. 
18  dessert  forks,  size  6J  in. 
1 8  dessert  knives,  size  8£  in. 
<i  ice  spades,  size  6i  in. 


X.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTO 

(ESTABLISHED  1912) 


NEW  YORK : 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 
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AGNEW 


FRANCESCO  BOTTICIN1  (i 446-1498) 
The  Madonna  Adoring  the  Infant  Christ 

From  the  collections  ol  Leader,  Ficsolc, 
iiiiil  Dr.  I  .iiocii  Jacobi,  Fraukfort-on-Main 

Panel  41 2      282  inches 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 


Irtrgrams   'RhSLMULI.,  LONDON' 


LONDON,  W.I 


telephone   IIYDl  I'AKK  9188  and  yi8y 


ROLAND   •  BROWSE 
&  DELBAMO 


DISTINGUISHED 
OLD  &  MODERN  PAINTINGS 


John  Constable 

Willi  I'  'lower?-  in  a  ( .la--  \  a-e 

1 7 A  X  12i  inches 

Exhibited:  'Constable  Exhibition1,  Venice  Biennale,  1 950 


19  Cork  St.,  Old  llond  St,  London,  W.I 

Regem  7()K4-.~> 


E    BOUDIN  1824-1898 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
G  O  L  O  G  N  E 

{Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  requesd 


'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 

him  packee  me ' 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE  PACKING  AND  SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

Overseas  Household  Removals 

Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  World 

Head  Office . 

55  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones:  HOLborn  6623/4  &  HOLborn  4200 

Packing  Warehouse: 
77  AGINCOURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.3 


THF  <  <  >NN(  MSSl  UK,  kmc.  io$6 
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.  10    u'|,(,IN™tsr  I'o  H1K  MAJESTY  THt  QUEEN 

:"  ■  {i^^T'f-       GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN   JFWELI  t'RS 


CLOCK  by 

Thomas  Tompion 


*  i  / 


11 


A  fine  and  rare  one  month  striking  lono 


case  clock  In  Thomas  Tompion  (circa 
1700).  No.  {oh  Ormolu  dial  with  silvered 
hour  and  seconds  /ones,  calendar  aperture. 
Bolt  and  shutter  maintaining  power. 


Walnut   case  of    <jood   colour.    S  It.  hi<jh. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 


112    REGENT   STREET    •    LONDON    •    VV.  1    •    TELEPHONE    •    REGENT  3021 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


We  are 
exhibiting  at  the 
Antique  Dealers 
Fair 

Grosvenor  House 
Park  Lane 

Stand  No.  23 


A  Fine  Pair  of  GEORGE  III  Soup  Tureens,  and  a  Set  of  4  Sam  e  Tureens,  en  suite. 
London  1815/17.  Maker  R.S.  Weigh!  :  4.59  <>/.s.  10  dwts. 

All  Engraved  with  the  Arms  of  George,  2nd  Baron  Kenyon,  and  his  wife  Margarel 
Emma,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart. 


Est.  i79o  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS,  r 


el.:  3724 
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A  corner  of  one  oj  our 
extensive  Antique  Showrooms  at 
Tottenham  Court  Road 


MAPLE  &   CO.  LTD.,   TOTTENHAM   COURT   ROAD,   LONDON,  W.  1 


PARIS     AND     BUENOS     A  I  R  t  5 
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PARI  NERS  : 
OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 
H.  P.  J.  LBGGATT 
A.  F.  IRAN'C.IS 


BY  APPOINTMEN  I 
l"  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MO  I  III  R 
ITNl   ART  DEA1  I  RS 


BY  APPOINTMEN  I 
IO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
l  INI   ART  l>l  \l  I  l<^ 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  l8'2<> 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

rdephoncs:  Whitehall  )771  and  j^?  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccv,  London 


Members  »t 
I  he  British  Antique 
I  K'alei  $'  AssocU  itioi] 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD 

31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.7 


Telephone : 
Kensington  5858 


A  very  fine  set  of  6  side  crnd  2  arm  Hepplewhite  period  mahogany  chairs,  crisply  carved  with  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers.     Circa  1780 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW     RON  D    STREET.  W.I 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
I  he  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for   cash   any   of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•fr  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON' 


Telephone  : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


and 


Mli.  1SEHNARI)  ULACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1(114  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 


ART  -  PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  X  1954/5  5 
just  published 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries \  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
8/r>,  cloth.    Price:  £2.10. 

(I  'ninnies  IX .  I  III .  I  //,  17,  I  ',  /  I  ',  envering  1948-54.  are 

also  available  at  £2-  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
Ml  SEl  MS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

I  I  or/ nightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    fG  8s.  per  annum  post  free. 

published  in   Kunst  und  Technik.  Verlag  Ltd. 
X  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 
ALEC   TIRANTI   LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  \V.\ 
( Mus  1 1 6  5 ) 
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MARLBOROUGH 

FINE  ART  LTD. 


Les  Fannies  .uin  C'h.ipe.inx  1910.  Cmii'ds:  .'^1  ■  -'<>i;  ins. 


RENOIR 

An  Exhibition  of  so  Important  Paintings  from  European  Collections 

in  aid  of 

THE  RENOIR  FOUNDATION 

under  distinguished  International  Patronage 

9th  MAY  -  23rd  JUNE 

Fine  selection  of  Frencli  Impressionists ,  Old  Masters  and  Contemporary  Painters  shown  on  request 

1 7- is  OLD  BOND  S  r REE  I ,  LONDON,  W.i 

Tel:  H)  l)c  Park  On)?  Cables:  Bondarto,  London 


Exquisite 

DONEGAL 

Carpet 

HAND-MADK  CARPETS  &  RUCS 

Incorporating  the  ideas  of 
the  Interior  Designer/ Decorator 
in  Period  or 
Contemporary  Design 
up  to  42  feet  wide, 
any  shape,  seamless 


***  ,5.— 

M 

7  /  ^ 

»      **  -if  ' 

\t.t$>  £*" 
M **  a. 

4>4 

■  MB 


U-2  > 

/I 


*  ReproJu 


Sketches  and  sample  squares  from 
Sole  Agents  for  Gt.  Britain 


V 


c4  Y  Wiwft/t/h  CM. 

.vV         5  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C.I  J^. 


Telephone:  City  2122  (10  lines) 
AKo  at  Manchester  &  Bournemouth 


DON    E    G    A  L 

CARPETS  LIMITED 

Factory:  Killybcgs.  County  Donegal.  Ireland 
Formerly  operated  by  Messrs.  Morion  Sundour  Fabrics  Lid. 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1 794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.I 

MAYfair  6622 


HARRY  CHERMCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET     -     PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*   F  O  R.      300K.S4  4 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

1 19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard5660  (  20  lines)    +    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station  :  Tottenham  Court  Road 


 oui  Collection  "I  MENS    KNITWEAR   «h.ch  include. 

Hcwy  Fisheiman  Knit  Pullovcn  .in.!  Hoaei  Caidicans  Fully  Fashion*.! 
Pullovcn  V  *nd  Ctrsv  Neck  Cardiguu.  Slipover.,  Roll  Ne^k  Pullovcn.  Sleevc- 
IcCardiRSiu  Dolman  Sleeve  Puling  Snapped  Raglan  Sleeves  Smprd  Pull- 
ovcn. Sp.„i,  sh.ns  and  medium  wcifhl  Fishermin  Knu  asshoavn. 


SPORTS  SHIRT 
Sniped 

Dolman  Sleeps  36/6 


If 


Kl  h 


(Finn  Steeples  .M 


I  I  II  (  (  )NN(  >ISSEl  Mi.  June,  1956 


[Tunable  to  obtain,  write  to  Dept.  M.fi.  'Two  Steeples'  Limited,  Wigston,  Leicestershire. 

XXXIV 


An  Indian  summer  morning  in  the  White  Mountains — New  Hampshire 

by 

JASPAR   F.  CROPSEY,  1857 

Exhibited  Royal  Academy  1857 
Canvas  39  X  6i  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  i»7"  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a   Duke   Street.    St.   James's,   and    1/3   Ryder   Street,    London,  S.W.  1 

Telephone:  W-lUtehall  6068  g  Telegraphit  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 

XXXV 


WILDENSTEIN 


THE  ART  OF  DRAWING 


9  May  until  16  June 


147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.. 


Mayfair  0602 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

I  f>2  BKOMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


S  i*  E  C  i  /I  LIST 
IV 

HOOK CA SES 


Hepplew.'nte  Breakfront  Bookcase  with  finely 
figured  panels.  Width  6  ft.  6  in. 

Several  other  Bookcases  in  stock 


TUP  CONNOISSFUR.  June.  [956 


XXXVI 


An  important  French  Silver  gill  Casket,  l>\  Henri  Auguste,  Paris,  circa  1800. 
Weight  231  ozs.  12  ins.  by  <t  ins. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MAY/oir  6261  &.  6262 
Member  o\  I  he  Bnush  Antique  Dealeii  Association  Lid. 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  R  Y 
C  U  R  T  A  I  N  S 
C  A    R    P    E    T  S 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
HEATING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine  quality  William  &  Mary  side-  or  writing-table, 
decorated  with  foliage  and  floral  marquetry,  the  top 
bordered,  and  the  central  panel  encircled  by  oyster 
walnut  inlay:  this  is  repeated  in  the  single  long  drawer 
in  the  frieze,  and  the  Y-shaped  stretchers,  on  spiral  and 
turned  legs.  Circa  1690. 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 

Tel.  23223  BRADFORD   3  Est.  t903 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers''  Association  Ltd. 


A  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode,  stamped  F.V.T.  ;  so  in. 


Rare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE     PLEASED     TO     ADVISE     WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  ROOKE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&C0. 
LTD. 


I  HE  <  :<  >NN(  >ISSEl  'K,  June,  1956 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Phone  :  Temple  Bar  7941   (5  lines)     'Grams  :  Phllators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,    ROOKE   &    CO.   INC.,    560   FIFTH   AVENUE,    NEW  YORK 

XXXVIII 


FRANCIS  HOLM  AN :  THE  PRINCESS  AUGUSTA  YACHT  WITH  HIS  MAJESTY  ( GEORGE  III  ON  BOARD  RE\  'IEl  I  7N( ,  HIS  FLEET  AT  SPITHEAD 

Canvas  26  •   58  ins.  Signed  and  dated  1774.  Exhibited  Royal  Academy  1774,  No.  126 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

RICHARD  S.  SABIN  &  V.  PHILIP  SABIN 

Established  1848 

PARK   HOUSE,   RUTLAND   GATE,   KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN.  4914  &  9989 


HIOMAS  I  UNY:  II. M.S.  CERES  OFF  THE  ISLAND  OF  S"/  HELENA 
Canvas  33   ■  47  ins.  Signet)  and  dated  [788, 


Valuations  for  Jl     O  0  17  O  TVT  T?  O  19th-century  Landscape 

Probate  and  Insurance  JF1»   1V»   V>JV Jl/k31^l  IL I\  and  Figure  Subjects  always  on  view 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 

Phone .Qrosveno,  [966  42   ST.  JAMES'S   PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S   STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I  Cables: 'Bencr*.  London" 


NELLA  LONG ARI 

15     VIA      B  I  G  L  I  ,     MILAN  (ITALY) 

Transfers  business  to  THE  KURSAAL  of  the 
EXCELSIOR  PALACE  HOTEL,  RAPALLO,  in 

JULY,  AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.   A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.     .     Wclbeck  8934 


Established  ISK<) 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


59  61  W I G  M  0  R  E  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l       Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Hare  Dr.  Wall  period  Worcester  (  lard  ground 
Teabowl  and  Saucer,  brilliantly  enamelled  l>\  ,lamr> 
Giles  with  Fruits  and  Flowers  within  a  claret  border 
formed  <il  Cornucopia  (,ilt  with  flowers.  Perfect  un- 
restored  condil  i<>n. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  B.A.D.A.  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  I  79O 


Rare  early  George  I  and  II 
Table  Service,  Rat  Tail  and  three 
prong  Forks,  in  a  Georgian  Mahogany 
Knee  Hole  Desk,  circa  1790. 
The  Service  which  has  very  good 
llall  Marks  is  fitted  into  a  tray  wliieh 
(Imps  into  the  Top  drawer  of  the 
Desk  and  the  details  are  as  follows: 


12  Table  Spoons 

12  Tabic  Forks 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

12  Dessert  Forks 

12  Tea  S|  ns 

12  Table  Knives 


1726/33 

1725/32 

1725 

' 729/34 
c.i  728/31 
e- 17:50 


12  Cheese  Knives  C.1730 


12  Tea  Knivei 
12  Tea   l  urks 


C.I  730 
C.1730 


Price  F.O.B.  London.  £1,350. 


WE  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  THE 
PURCHASE  OE  ANY  QUANTITY 
OF  ANTIQUE  SILVER 


PH<  >NE  : 

MANSION  HOUSE  2  I  ( )<) 


\BI.ES  :  LANDAWATA 
FEN,  LONDON 


(CHARLES  CAS/M/R)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3     Tel. :  Kensington  7370 


LEONARD  WYBURD  ™> 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

iyth  and  18th  CENTURIES 
ENGLISH  DELFTWARE 

REPAIRS 
AND  RESTORATIONS 

An  18th  century  enclosed  oak  dresser 
lower  part  with  slight  inlay  on  the 
drawers  and  cupboards. 

1 8 1  SLOANE  ST. 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Beigravia  3217 


TUT;  CONNOISSEUR,  June.  1956 


\l  II 


By  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
I  lit  Queen  .\  lotliei 


B  I'  HUM    fc**-T — t# 


By  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Jeweller* 


LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


By  appointment 
to  tlie  late  Queen  Mar  t 


Embossed  gold  ("age-work  standing  triple  scent  flacon  panelled  in  striated 
onyx,  the  central  lobe  forming  a  container  for  rouge  or  cream.  A  white 
enamelled  band  surrounds  this  central  portion  and  bears  the  legend 
'Voire  miotic  fail  ma  seal  felirih'.'  Three  Chelsea  porcelain  birds  form  the 
stoppers.  Heigh  1  \" .  English  1 8th  Century. 


Musical  gold  quarter  repeater  watch  signed  by  I'iguet  el  Meylan,  set 
with  turquoise  and  pearls,  with  an  en. unci  painting  of  a  family  group. 
Geneva.  Circa  1810. 


( Ian  ed  Agate  ( lameo  Brooch  mounted  in  gold  and  set  w  ith  dia-  Rare  Automatic  gold  watch  with  articulated  disappearing  figures 
monds.  English.  Circa  i8no.  jousting,  with  a  trumpeter.  By  Achard.  Circa  [800. 


OCAfimt  UAMUf ACTUBIRS 
ARDATK  TOIACCO  CO.  tTO. 
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An  important  and  finely 


carved 


Chippendale  Chimneypiece 


with  Overmantel 


We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a 
centur)  and  during  lliis  period  we  have 
acquired  a  vasl  collection  of  Antique  \\  ork- 
of  Amongst  our  slock  we  have  a  fine 

selection  of  old  English  furniture  and  speci- 
alize in  period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled 
Rooms.  Our  collection  ol  decorative  iron 
work  and  garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 


T.  (  KOWTHEK  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM, 
LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7 
Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  Note:  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

illsn  III 

96    BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KEN.  7388 


l 

^^^^^  —  *m+ 


70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone  :  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).       Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


French  Aubusson  Verdure  Tapestry  of  blue  green  foliage  with  colourful  reds  in  flowers, 
surrounded  by  flower  and  leaf  border.   18th  century.   Size   15  ft.  9  in.  x   7  ft.  7  in. 

FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Established  1910 


MAI  fair  46711 


Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  rare  Chinese  porcelain  hexagonal  Wine  Ewer  brilliant!)  enamelled  in  I 
Noire,  surbisque,  Early  K'ang  Hsi  Period,  A.I).  1662-1722.  j?"  IulI* 

We  shall,  as  usual,  be  showing  at  the  1956  Antique  Dealers'  Fait  al  (irosvenor 
House,  Stand  No.  36. 


CHARLES  HOWARD  ANTIQUES  L 

159  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Tel.  SLOANE  4914 


TD. 


For 
FINE 
PERIOD 
FURNITURE 
and 
WORKS 
OF 
ART 


A  very  beautiful  Sheraton  Supper  Table  of  Rosewood 
crossbanded  with  Satinwood  on  an  elegant  Mahogany 
inpod  base.  C.  1785.  38       31  inches. 

PRIVATE    AND    TRADE    BUYERS  WELCOME 
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XI  VI 


MAY  DAY  by  THOMAS  CLATER 


Size  28  X  36  inches 


FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 

NEW  BONO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i  10  CLARE  STREET,  BRISTOL 

Tel:  MAYfair  2457       ESTABLISHED  1808 


KOMGSBLRC,  bv  L.  HERMANN 


Size  27  x  37?  inches 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


EXHIBITION 

May  24th  —  June  14th 

Recent  oils  by  Recent  oils  by 


SEGOVIA 


SEGOVIA 


DORIAN 


CONNOISSEUR    REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Nineteenth  Century  English  Antiques.  We  spe<  ialise  in  the  export  of 
Antique  Furniture,  Glass,  China,  Brass,  etc.  Photographs  and  Price  lists 
on  request.  W.  K.  Harvey  &  Co.  Ltd.,  •;(>  Perth  Avenue,  London. 
\.\V.9. 


Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM  Palette,  Dept.  C.R.,  Mono- 
mark House,  London,  W.C.I. 


In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  1  il 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 

welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  (>8  Queen  Victoria  Street,  l..( '.,  | 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  1  louse  i. 


Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  W  rite:  A.  L.  Turcone,  298  Broadway. 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Spinet  Grand  Piano  (Collard  &  Collard)  for  sale.  Excellent  tone  and 
condition.  Over  100  years  old.  Can  be  seen  London.  Fifty  guineas.  Box 
No.  7014. 

Wanted.  Antique  Gilt  Frame,  wide  si  roll  border  for  Miniature  Portrait 
on  Ivory  (4}  X  3$  inches).  Sketch  or  photograph  please  to  G.  Barnes, 
12  Maison  Dieu  Road,  Dover. 

Wanted  to  purchase.  Original  Water-colours  b)  the  Rous  family  of 
American  Ships.  Box  No.  701 

French  Oil  Painting  on  wood  by  Decamps.  Rm.il  scene,  children  and 
dog,  ",.>  x  8|  inches,  from  Warburton  collection.  Best  offer.  John  Tripp, 
;  (  ;  Peruvian  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 


Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  1 5  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  pet  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEI  'R,  2 1  EAST 
j-jth  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  01  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latlei  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The 
Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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^  mm 

LAING 

TORONTO 


Jong/,  ind 
Reynolds 
Fanlin  Latoui 
Dufy 
Seago 
I  )erain 
I  'mil en  <l 
In  ieghqff 
Laurencin 
Daubigny 
Braque 
Marquet 
Hoppnei 
Stevens 

— and  otket  important  paintings. 
Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


ftlje  ©lb  JNetalcraft  ;g>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Lid. 


The  General  Trading  Co  (Mayfair)  Ltd 

1-5  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane 

(Piccadilly  end)  London  II'./.  Grosvenor  5762 


A  very  fine  early  18th  century  brass  Chandelier. 
Extreme  span  30  inches.  Height  22  inches. 

Large  stock  of  Firegrates.  Fenders.  Implements,  Andirons  and  line 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

( )nly  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone  KEN singtoii  5001 


(Two  doors  Irom  Brompton  Square) 


I  I II  (  ONN(  >ISSLl  IR,  June,  [956 


I 


Established  1879 


G.  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


(From  South  Audley  Street) 


24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 


18th  century  half  circular  English  Satinwood 
Commode.  Centre  fitted  3  drawers  enclosed  by  doors. 
Size  4  ft.  wide        1  ft.  10  in.  deep        2  ft.  9  in.  high 


WORKS  OF  ART 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


PICTURES 


SALES  BY 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 
( I  ^*ViS 


IN 


Me  ETIENNE  ADER 

AUCTIONEER-VALUER,  6  RUE  FAVART,  PARIS 


Collection  of 
BARONNE  CASSEL  VAN  DOORN 

Old  Paintings 

Water-colours  —  Drawings  —  Gouaches 

Boucher,  Boilly,  Danloux,  Debucourt,  Drouais, 
Gros,  Honthorst,  Huet,  Lepicie,  Lavreince,  Moreau, 
Oudry,  Ter  Borch,  Tiepolo,  Vernet,  Weenix,  etc. 

Landscape  by  Hobbema 
Self-Portrait  of  Rembrandt 

Very  fine  prints  of  the  18th  Century  of  the 
English  and  French  Schools. 

Tapestries  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
Ancient  gold  and  silver  work 
Objets  d"Art  and  Fine  Furniture  of  the  18th  Century 

Old  porcelain  -  mounted  porcelain,  Bronzes, 
Sculptures,  Furniture,  Chairs 

Important  Table  of  B.V.R.B. 

Ancient  Tapestries 

Sale  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  30th,  1956 

On  view  Tuesday,  May  29th 

Experts: 

MM.  Catroux,  Ratton,  Fromanger,  Mr.  Melle  Rousseau 

Damidot  Lacoste  Dillee 


IMPORTANT  COLLECTION 
of  MODERN  PAINTINGS 

Four  paintings  and  three  water-colours 
by  PAUL  CEZANNE 

Important  works  of 

Degas,  Dufy,  Gauguin,  Monet,  Renoir,  Vuillard 

The  majority  from  one  Great  Paris  Collection 

Sale  FRIDAY,  JUNE  8th,  1956 

On  view  Thursday,  June  7th 

Experts:  MM.  J.  Dubourg,  Ebstein,  Pacitti 


OBJETS  D  ART  and  FINE  FURNITURE 
of  the  18th  Century 

PAINTINGS  -  DRAWINGS 

WATER-COLOURS 

old  and  modern 

Bronzes  -  Sculptures  -  Furniture  -  Chairs 
Ancient  Tapestries 
belonging  to  various  amateurs 

Sale  TUESDAY,  JUNE  12th,  1956 

On  view  Monday,  June  1 1th 

Experts: 

MM.  Catroux,  Pacitti 
Damidot  Lacoste  Dillee  Prost 
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WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


OF 


FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  FOUR  CENTURIES 

APRIL  18th  to  JUNE  23rd 


Weekdays:   10.50 — <,-}o 


Saturdays :    10.50  12.50 


( )n  exhibition  arc  important 
works  In  tin-  following  masters 


\i  mitt 


^     \  ^^^^^ 


Balthasar  Van  Der  Ast 

Ambrosius  Benson 

Lou  is- Leopold  Boillv 

Eugene  Bond in 

Ambrosius  Brueghel 

Jan  (Velours)  Brueghel 

Jean-Baptiste-Simeon  Chardin 

Gerard  David 

Gerard  Don 

Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck 

J  ea  n  -  H  o  n  o  r e  F  r a  g  o  n  a  r <  I 

Jan  Fyt 

Abel  Grimmer 

Giacomo  Guardi 

Jan  Van  K  esse  I 

Jean-Bapt  iste  Monn<>\  er 

Casj>ar  Net sc  her 

Jan  Van  Os 

Rembrandt  Van  Rijn 

Jan  Wynants 


JAN  DAVIDSZ  DE  HEEM  (1606-  1684) 


STILL  LIFE 


Canvas  31  <  24  inches.  Signed 


12    PICCADILLY    ARCADE     •     LONDON     •  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  Cables:       t< >ri< »,  London 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD. 


Specialists  in 
FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS 
PORCELAIN  AND 
ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


Fine  carved  Pale-green  translucent  Jade  seated 
figure  of  a  Buddha,  on  carved  wood  stand. 

Height  on  stand  8  inches. 

Kang-Hsi  period  1662-1722  A.D. 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON. 


WHITEHALL  1173 


WILLIAMS  &  SON 

2,  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

WISH  TO  PURCHASE 
19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS 
Telephone:  Hyde  Park  575/ 


OSBORNE 

117  GOWER  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.C.I 
GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Original  designs  and  replicas  faithfully  copied 


REPAIRS 


RENOVATIONS 


VALUATIONS 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 
FINE    STOCK    OF    ENGLISH  CHINA 

12  Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY.  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


P.  II.  <  ll  I  BM-II  %U 

M  B  A. D  A.  l  td. 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

I  \R(,ISr  SIOC'K  IN   llll   SOUIH  <)l   bNCil  AND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 


8  CHF.R'I  SKY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


T.YNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROM) 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone :  61952 
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JUDGE  JEFFREYS'  ANTIQUES 


One  of  an  important  set  oi  six  Chinese  Chippendale  Standard  Chairs.    Circa  1760. 
( 'loselv  resembling  designs  m  Chippendale's"!  )irector",the  chairs  are  superb  examples  of  the  best  work  ot  this  period. 

LV 


An  English  room  from  Hale  Hall  elaborately  carved  with  running  hands  of  strapwork,  arcaded  panels,  and  six 
fluted  pilasters,  the  overmantel  centered  with  a  contemporary  coat  of  arms  and  about  100  feet  of  cornice. 

This  panelling  is  constructed  throughout  entirely  of  pine-wood,  which  in  the  17th  century  was  rare  in 
England;  and  resembles  in  style  and  date  the  character  of  the  well-known  pine  room  from  Haynes  Grange  now 
111  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  In  the  roth  century  it  was  painted  to  resemble  oak  -  when  the  Victorian 
(irate  was  introduced  -  but  tins  pigment  can  now  be  removed.    Size  :  35  ft.  4  in.  x  17  ft.  o  in.  I  leight  <S  It.  6  in. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

M-  Adams-Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.8 

Telephone  '.  Western  4623 


ANTIQUE  SILVER  FROM  IRELAND 


I  II  Hot  Water  Jug  and  Cover  made  in  Dublin 
750  by  John  Williams.  Overall  height  I  1  in. 


A  rare  Geo.  I  Octagonal  Milk  Jug  and  Cover,  made  in 
London  1722  by  Geo.  Wickes.  Overall  height  6J  in. 


Geo.  I  Coffee  Pot  made  in  London  1723 
Eckford.  Overall  height  8f  in. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 

Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


Geo.  IV  4  piece  Tea  and  Coffee  Set  made  in  London  1822  by  William  F.lliott. 

LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 

Fine  An  Dealers.  Jew  ellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  are  interested  to  purehase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


An  English  room  from  Hale  Hall  elaborately  carved  with  running  hands  ot  strapwork,  arcaded  panels,  and  six 
fluted  pilasters,  the  overmantel  centered  with  ;>.  contemporary  coat  of  arms  and  about  too  feet  of  cornice. 

This  panelling  is  constructed  throughout  entirely  of  pine-wood,  which  in  the  r7th  century  was  rare  in 
l  n.dand-  and  resembles  in  stvle  and  date  the  character  of  the  well-known  pine  room  from  Haynes  Grange  now 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  In  the  roth  century  it  was  painted  to  resemble  oak  -  when  the  Victorian 
(  „  ,te  was  introduced  -  hut  tins  pigment  can  now  he  removed.    Size  :  35  tt.  4  in.  X  I?  ft.  0  in.  I  [eight  8  ft.  6  in. 


Further  information  may  Ik  obtained  from 

M.  Adams-Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.8 

Telephone  :  Western  4623 


ANTIQUE  SILVER  FROM  IRELAND 


Geo.  II  Hot  Water  Jug  and  Cover  made  in  Dublin  A  rare  Geo.  I  Octagonal  Milk  Jug  and  Cover,  made  in  Geo.  I  Coffee  Pot  made  in  London  1723  by  Jonathan 
c.  1750  by  John  Williams.  Overall  height  11  in.       London  1722  by  Geo.  Wickes.  Overall  height  6f  in.       Eckford.  Overall  height  8J  in. 


Geo.  IV  4  piece  Tea  and  Coffee  Set  made  in  London  1 822  by  William  Elliott. 


—    LOUIS  WINE  LTD.  O 

)ublin  73865  Xt^S^V 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jew  ellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  are  interested  to  purchase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


Fischer  Galleries 

LUCERNE 

Haldenstrasse   19,  Switzerland 

□ 

IMPORTANT  AUCTION  SALES 
on  June  12th  —16th 

Greek  and  Roman  Antiques 

Important  Collection  of  Peruvian  Antiques 

Furniture,  Tapestries,  Silver,  Miniatures, 
Porcelain,  Sculptures,  Arms  and  Armour 

Paintings  by  important 
Old  and  Modern  Masters 

Art  books  and  drawings 

□ 

THREE    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 


HENRY  SPENCER 


S  SONS 


I  s  i  ABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.B.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
II.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  H.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

will  hold  an  important  Sale  of 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 
in  early  June  at 
WATTON  ABBEY,  DRIFFIELD,  YORKS. 

for  Reginald  Pexton,  Esq. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  cji-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  . 

Telephone :  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  { 447-8 

VALUATIONS   LOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


HOTEL  RICHEMOND,  GENEVA 

First-class  Facing  lake 

it)  New  luxury  wing  with  super-modern  apartments 
Elegant  Grill-Bar  "Le  Gentilhomme" 
Dinner-dance  every  evening 


Armleder  Family  since  1875 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.  100  beds.  Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.  Open  the  whole  year  round. 

Moderate  Terms. 


HOTEL  DES  BERGUES 

GENEVA 

First  class  Hotel  in  best  situation  on  the  lake 
near  business  centre 
H.  VERDINO,  MANAGER 
Cable  Address  :  Bergueshotel    Telephone  :  (022)  326645 


leading  Hotel 

\  E  V  A  It  A    IV\  LA  <  L     centre  of  social  life 
Adelboflen     Orchestra,  Bar 

Tennis,  Swimming  pool. 
All  in  rates  from  Fr.  23.  -  on. 


Of  youi  pachAiq  pio^W  loom  laMf 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «&  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1  '.I  St.  Paul'-  Chiirehvaril.  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :  City  6474 
Household  removals  to  <dl  ports  of 
the    world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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I  VIII 


rmcur-  ClDindton  i£jtdL 


Diamond  Cluster  Necklace 
of  simple  elegance. 


JEWELS 


PURCHASED 


VALUATIONS 
INSURANCE  &  PROBATE 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 


Founded  in  the  year  191 8  to  further  the 
interests    of   those    who    buy    and  sell 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members 
of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary 


Bank  Buildings,  16  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W. 

TELEPHONE    :    WHITEHALL  4943  CABLES    :    BRITANTIQ  LONDON 

I  I II  (  (  )NN<  MSSEl  fR,  |unc,  1956 


CHRISTIE'S 


will  offer  at  auction  on  Wednesday,  June  13 
IMPORTANT  RENAISSANCE,  18th  CENTURY  AND  MODERN  JEWELLERY 

the  property  of 
ROLAND  VAN  HASBROECK  ESQ. 

and  others 


Left:  German  gold  and  enamel 
pendant  with  cameo  bust  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian — early  17th 
century — overall  height  4  in. 


Right:  German  gold  and  enamel 
pendant  circa  1610 — overall  height 
5*  in. 


Illustrated  catalogues  available 

Plain  catalogues  price  3d. 
post  free. 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS  LTD. 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060  8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I      Telegrams,  christiart  piccy  London 


HOTSPUR 


I  I'D. 


I 


14  LOWNDES  STREET, 
BELGRAVE  SQIJARE, 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Shane 


An  important  George  II  period  finch  carved 
mahogany  ude  table.  Superb  patindtlon  and 


colour.  J  ft.  wide. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EpiNBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

EST.  1772 


Unglazed  pottery  horse  and  rider  with  traces  of  original  pigment. 
Early  Tang  Dynasty,  618  -  906  A.D.  Height  25  inches. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


felepbonc:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


rTAGERS'  (OR  'THE  GLEANERS':  ALSO  CALLED 'TH1  MACKLIN  FAMILY").  PAINTED  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 
Presented  by  Mrs.  K.  T.  Keller  to  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  by  whose  courtesy  it  is  now  reproduced. 


A   NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION — NO.  XXVI 


English  Silver 

in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Assheton  Bennett 


THE  collection  of  English  silver  which  has  been  assembled  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Assheton  Bennett  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time of  collecting,  includes  many  rare  and  important  pieces. 
Though  individual  objects  from  it  have  from  time  to  time  been 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  standard  works  on  silver,  and 
others  have  been  shown  in  exhibitions,  no  account  of  it  has 
hitherto  been  available  in  the  present  form.  A  catalogue  of  the 
collection,  compiled  by  the  late  W.  W.  Watts,  Keeper  of  the 
Department  of  Metalwork  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
was  published  and  circulated  privately  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  quite  apart  from  the  small  circulation  of  this  catalogue, 
there  have  been  a  great  many  additions  in  the  intervening  years. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Assheton  Bennett  share  the  contemporary  pre- 
dilection for  English  silver  of  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  first  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century — loosely 
called  Queen  Anne  silver — and  the  major  part  of  their  collection 
dates  from  this  period.  In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  collection 
this  article  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first,  now  published, 
deals  tor  the  most  part  with  pre-Queen  Anne  silver. 

The  earliest  object  in  the  collection  is  the  remarkable  spoon 
illustrated  in  No.  1(a).  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  surviving 
London  marked  spoons,  the  bowl  being  clearly  struck  with  the 
uncrowned  Leopard's  head  in  use  before  1478.  From  the  bowl 
form  and  the  length  of  the  stem  it  can  be  dated  to  the  fourteenth 
century;  How1  (I,  III,  16)  dates  it  as  probably  circa  1350,  thus 
giving  priority  to  a  London  marked  acorn  knop  spoon  from  the 
Jackson  Collection  (H.I.  III.  15)  which  was  attributed  by  Jackson 
himself  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  which  How 
puts  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Thougli  the  Assheton  Bennett  spoon  may  have  to  yield 
precedence  to  the  Jackson  acorn  knop,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Gothic  finial  knop,  described  by  How  as  a  'Gothic  acorn'  is  a 
considerably  rarer  type  than  the  ordinary  acorn,  of  which  a 
number  of  specimens  survive.  How,  in  fact,  only  cites  one  other 
example  of  this  knop,  this  time  on  a  fifteenth-century  spoon  (I. 
addendum  3).  The  form  of  this  spoon  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Whittington  spoons  belonging  to  the  Mercers  Company  (H.I. 
IV.  1),  which  there  is  good  ground  for  dating  in  the  early  fif- 
teenth century.  The  somewhat  earlier  date  given  to  this  spoon 
with  the  Gothic  finial  can  be  justified,  however,  by  reference  to 
the  length  of  the  stem,  which  is  regarded  by  How  as  a  sign  of 
greater  age.  The  second  early  spoon  in  the  Collection  (Fig.  Ib) 
bears  London  marks  for  1480  and  is  thus  one  of  the  earliest  sur- 
viving spoons  of  the  date  letter  cycle  commencing  with  the  a  of 
1478.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  earliest  fully  marked  London  spoon 
illustrated  by  1  low  01.1.1  V. 3).  It  has  a  shorter  stem  than  do  most 
fifteenth-century  spoons  and  can  be  said  to  look  forward  to  the 
form  of  the  sixteenth  century  rather  than  back  to  that  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  writhen  knop  of  rather 
large  size  for  the  length  of  stem;  usually  the  writhen  end  is  com- 
pleted with  a  small  ball  finial,  as  are  the  various  other  examples  of 
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the  type  illustrated  by  I  low,  but  this  feature  is  not  present  in  this 
case.  The  writhen  knop  is  one  of  the  rarer  forms  of  early  knops: 
How  illustrates  nine  examples,  of  which  one  only  is  probably 
earlier  than  this.  The  next  spoon  (No.  i(c)  H.III.II.14)  bears 
London  hall  marks  for  1507  and  maker's  mark,  a  spiked  branch. 
Fh  c  stem  terminates  in  a  figure  of  St.  Jude  bearing  his  emblem  of 
a  long  or  processional  cross.  The  figure  is  finely  finished  and  the 
spoon  of  uncommonly  attractive  proportions.  While  most  later 
apostles  have  their  nimbus  set  on  the  head  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  spoon,  here  the  nimbus  is  on  the  back  of  the  head  and 
parallel  with  the  axis,  a  feature  which  also  appears  on  the  1490 
set  of  Apostles  (H.III.II.2,3),  the  earliest  known  English  examples. 
The  last  spoon  from  the  collection  to  be  illustrated  is  a  St.  James 
the  Less  (H. III. II. 20),  identifiable  by  reason  of  the  Fuller's  bat  he 
carries  (No.  i(d)).  It  bears  the  London  hallmark  for  i  s  18  and  the 
maker's  mark,  a  heart;  this  same  mark  is  recorded  on  other  spoons 
of  this  period,  all  of  outstanding  quality.  As  was  usually  the  case 
on  sixteenth-century  spoons,  the  nimbus  is  set  straight  on  the 
Saint's  head.  It  is  also  pierced,  a  feature  quite  usual  later  in  the 
century,  but  of  winch  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  examples. 

The  earliest  piece  of  plate  in  the  collection  is  the  Water- 
beach  Cup  of  1557  (No.  2),  so-called  because  it  was  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years  the  property  of  the  parish  church  of  Water- 
beach  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Margery 
Banks,  widow,  in  the  year  1633.  In  view  of  the  relatively  late  date 
of  its  presentation  to  the  church,  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  it  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  communion  cup  in  place  of  a  mediaeval 
chalice",  possibly  it  was  used  to  decorate  the  altar  table.  This  cup 
belongs  to  a  small  group  of  mid-sixteenth  century  pieces,  all  of 
which  are  decorated  with  bold  gadrooning  on  the  underside  of 
the  bowl  and  on  the  foot.  The  finest  of  these  are  the  Boleyn  Cup 
at  Cirencester  (E.C.15)2  of  1535,  the  Gatcombe  Cup  of  1540 
(E.C.16),  and  the  St.  Margaret  Patterns  Cup  of  1545  (CP.  19). 
But  whereas  these  three  have  tall  goblet  shaped  bowls,  the 
Waterbeach  Cup  has  a  more  tazza-shaped  bowl.  In  design, 
though  not  in  execution,  it  is  far  closer  to  the  peculiar  tazza  cup 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Poughhill  in  Cornwall  (E.C.19),  a 
provincial  piece  which  is  not  fully  marked  and  can  only  be  dated 
on  style  to  the  mid-sixteenth  century.  The  Poughhill  Cup  lacks 
its  cover  and  is  incomparably  rougher  in  execution,  but  its  pro- 
portions and  decoration  correspond  closely  to  the  Waterbeach 
Cup,  even  to  the  repetition  of  the  band  of  engraved  strapwork 
enclosing  arabesques  running  round  the  rim  of  the  bowl.  In  his 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  Watts  pointed  out  that  this  strapwork 
was  'far  in  advance  of  the  bold  and  sometimes  coarse  decoration 
of  the  silversmiths'  work  of  those  days'.  This  may  seem  a  rather 
unjust  description  of  the  superb  engraving  based  on  prints  by 
Aldegrever  or  Virgil  Solis,  which  is  found  on  the  better  pro- 
ductions of  the  mid-sixteenth-century  goldsmiths,  but  the 
Waterbeach  Cup  iscertainly  oneof  the  earliest  examplesof  English 
plate  decorated  with  the  strapwork  arabesque  ornament,  that 


1.  Mediaeval  spoons:  (a)  Gothic  acorn  finial.  Uncrowned  leopard's  head  mark.  London  mid-fourteenth  century,  (b)  Writhen  finial.  London  hall  mark  for 
1480.  (c)  St.  Jude.  Maker's  mark,  a  spiked  branch.  London  hall  mark  for  1507.  (d)  St.  James  the  Less.  Maker's  mark,  a  heart.  London  hall  mark  for  1518. 

2.  Gilt  standing  cup  and  cover.  Maker's  mark,  W  over  a  crescent.  London  hall  mark  for  1557. 


later  became  the  standard  decoration  of  the  Elizabethan  com- 
munion cup.  It  is  not,  however,  the  earliest  recorded  example,  as 
the  famous  basin  from  the  Legh  family,  now  belonging  to  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  (CP. 23),  of  1556  has  this 
same  design  around  the  border.  The  busts  projecting  from 
roundels  are  a  popular  feature  of  mid-sixteenth-century  German 
silversmiths'  designs  and  may  indicate  that  the  maker  of  the  cup 
looked  to  a  German  pattern  book  for  inspiration. 

The  tazza  form  remained  in  use  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  collection  includ  i  iter  examples,  which 

are,  however,  pure  drinking  vessels  and  wore  never  completed 
with  co  vers.  These  two  cups  (N  os.  3(a)&  (c)),  which  date  from  [598 
and  1604  respectively,  arc  by  different  makers  but  of  exactly 
similar  design.  Presumably  the  type  was  a  popular  one;  for  a 
third  cup  of  this  same  design  dating  from  1  593.  r  another 

maker,  belongs  to  the  Inner  Temple  (C.P.57).  The  engraved 
border  of  strapwork  arabesques  on  all  these  cups  is  of 
amateurish  execution,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  charming 
treatment  of  the  little  egg-shaped  cup  and  cover  on  the  same 
plate  (No.  3(b)).  It  is  surprising  that  such  rough  and  ready  work 
should  have  been  acceptable  from  a  London  silversmith  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century:  it  would  hardly  have  passed  muster 


on  the  Continent.  The  small  cup  and  cover  bears  the  London  hall 
mark  for  [585  with  maker's  mark,  a  helmet.  Its  attractive  floral 
ornament  can  be  paralleled  on  a  number  of  other  finely  engraved 
covered  cups  of  about  the  same  period,  amongst  them,  the 
Drapers'  Company  Cup  of  1578  (C.P.41),  the  Bristol  Cup  of 
1 S97  (W.P.8)  and  the  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Cup  of  1603  (O.P. 
58).  Even  closer  than  any  of  these  is,  however,  a  little  cup  of 
almost  exactly  similar  proportions  and  engraved  decoration 
belonging  to  the  parish  church  of  Wendens  Ambo  in  Essex 
(E.P.48).  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  latter  cup, 
which  dates  from  1589,  was  purchased  by  the  parish  in  the  same 
year  for  use  as  a  communion  cup.  But  in  view  of  its  form,  it  must 
have  been  taken  from  the  maker's  stock  of  secular  plate.  The 
Wendens  Ambo  Cup  has  no  cover  but,  from  the  form  of  the  rim, 
it  would  appear  that  its  maker  must  have  intended  it  to  have  one. 
Possibly  the  parish,  having  no  use  for  the  cover  since  they  were 
already  supplied  with  a  paten  of  T  568,  did  not  take  delivery  of  it. 
Though  so  similar  in  form,  these  two  cups  are  not  the  work  of 
the  same  maker.  This  type  of  cup,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  wine  cup  of  the  period  by  reason  of  its  short  broad 
toot,  is  extremely  rare.  Two  others  are  known,  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Austell  in  Cornwall,  and  hall  marked  in  1573.  They 
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do  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  covers  and  were  probably  made 
for  use  as  communion  cups.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  two 
described  above  by  bold  projecting  rims  below  the  lip,  and  also 
by  their  engraved  ornament,  which  is  confined  to  a  band  of 
strapwork  arabesques  of  the  type  found  on  the  normal  commun- 
ion cups  of  the  late  sixteenth  century. 

Four  other  wine  cups  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth century  are  in  the  Assheton  Bennett  Collection,  one  of 
which  is  completed  by  a  steeple  cover.  The  earliest  of  the  three, 
bearing  London  hall  marks  for  1597,  is  shown  in  No.  4(b).  In 
general,  this  cup  conforms  to  the  type  of  wine  cup  that  was  in  use 
from  the  late  sixteenth  century  until  the  mid-seventeenth 
century  and  even  later.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  an 
example  dating  from  1650,  while  the  church  of  Stewkley, 
Buckinghamshire  (E.P.i  14)  has  one  as  late  as  1654.  The  example 
here  illustrated  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  type  recorded  ; 
though  Jackson  illustrates  one  of  the  previous  year,  1  596,  from 
his  own  collection  v/ith,  however,  a  slightly  more  everted  bowl, 
suggesting  the  contemporary  tazza  form.  This  cup  in  No.  4(b) 
bears  the  mark  of  the  initials  IM  over  a  tun.  The  same  maker  also 
made  in  the  same  year  1  597  the  superb  covered  cup  belonging  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Bristol,  already  referred  to  above. 
The  small  wine  cup  (No.  4(c)),  dating  from  1638,  shows  the  later 


form  of  this  type,  the  sides  being  straight  instead  of  curving 
slightly  inwards  towards  the  top. 

The  small  gilt  cup  (No.  4(a))  differs  from  the  other  type  of  wine 
cup  already  discussed  by  reason  of  its  slender  foot.  In  spite  of  their 
rather  top-heavy  design,  such  wine  cups  were  very  popular  and 
many  have  survived.  The  ornament  around  the  bowl  in  the  form 
of  a  chased  band  of  vine-scrolls  is  most  appropriate  to  its  purpose. 
This  particular  cup  bears  the  London  hall  mark  for  1612  and 
maker's  mark,  the  initials  A  B  conjoined.  A  similar  cup  by  the 
same  maker  with  hall  mark  for  1606  belongs  to  the  Bakers' 
Company  (CP. 68),  and  many  other  pieces  by  him  are  recorded. 
The  steeple  cup  illustrated  in  No.  s,  which  is  of  unusually  small 
size,  is  also  the  work  of  a  prolific  maker  of  this  particular  type  of 
drinking  vessel.  It  bears  the  mark  F  T  in  monogram,  attributed 
by  Jackson  to  F.  Terry.  Other  steeple  cups  by  this  maker  are  in 
th  e  possession  of  the  Carpenters'  and  the  Painter  Stainers'  Com- 
pany (CP. 73  and  86)  and  there  are  four,  some  now  lacking  their 
covers,  in  the  Moscow  Kremlin  Collection.  It  would  be  thought 
that  the  design  of  the  pyramids  or  steeples  that  surmount  these 
cups  would  have  attracted  the  imagination  of  the  silversmiths  and 
have  been  rendered  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  fact,  however,  they 
show  little  variation,  being  composed  either  of  cast  and  pierced 
lattice  work  or,  as  in  this  instance,  of  flat  sheets  soldered  together 
and  engraved  with  chevron  or  overlapping  scale  ornament. 

In  No.  6(b)  the  beaker  shown  is  a  rare  Elizabethan  drinking 
vessel,  with  London  marks  for  1 60 1 .  Whereas  these  beakers  were 
widely  used  in  Holland  for  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses and  their  engraved  decoration  was  often  of  outstanding 
quality,  the  English  versions  were  usually  quite  unpretentious. 
Though  originally  intended  for  secular  use,  they  were  occasion- 
ally given  to  churches.  There  are  two  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate  (CP. 56  and  66),  one  of  which  is  engraved,  though 
more  competently,  with  the  same  design  as  that  discussed  here, 
probably  derived  from  the  same  pattern  book.  Another  such 
beaker,  in  the  parish  church  of  Haworth,  Yorkshire,  (E.P.55) 
must  presumably  have  been  used  as  a  communion  cup;  those 
preserved  in  a  large  London  church  such  as  St.  Giles  may  well 
have  been  intended  for  use  in  the  vestry.  The  engraved  ornament 
on  all  these  beakers  is  somewhat  pedestrian. 

The  extent  of  the  reaction  against  the  highly  ornate  Eliza- 
bethan and  Jacobean  silver,  which  took  place  during  the  fust 
decade  of  Charles  I's  reign,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two  rare 
tankards  shown  in  No.  6  (a)  and  (c).  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
devise  a  more  austere  form  of  tankard,  and  even  the  thumb-piece, 
an  element  which  in  the  later  tankards  received  more  decorative 
treatment,  is  here  rendered  in  a  manner  that  admirably  combines 
simplicity,  function  and  grace.  When  one  considers  that  only- 
thirty  years  separate  the  tankard  (No.  6(a))  from  the  excessively 
rich  one  belonging  to  the  parish  church  of  \  leddington,  Wilt- 
shire, of  \()Oi  (E.P.71),  which  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  Eliza- 
bethan ornament  with  its  chased  strapwork,  embossed  bunches  of 
fruit  within  cartouches,  applied  busts  in  medallions  and  project- 
ing mouldings,  the  full  extent  of  the  change  of  taste  can  be 
recognised.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  while  on  the  Continent  a 
robust  baroque  was  the  fashion,  the  taste  of  the  English  silver- 
smiths should  have  been  so  sober.  This  lack  of  fantasy  in  England 
is  often  attributed  to  the  Puritanical  influence  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  in  fact  the  style  was  developing  even  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England. 

By  fir  the  best  represented  period  in  the  Assheton  Bennett 
Collection  is  that  covered  by  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  Before  passing  on  to  these,  I  illustrate 
a  splendid  set  of  three  casters  with  London  hall  mark  for  1683  and 
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3.  (a)  Gilt  standing  cup.  Maker's  mark,  H.B.  London  hall  mark  for  1598.  (b)  Gilt  cup  and  cover. 
Maker's  mark,  a  helmet.  London  hall  mark  for  1585.  The  coat  of  arms  is  a  late  seventeenth-century 
addition,  (c)  Gilt  standing  cup.  Maker's  mark  C  B  in  monogram.  London  hall  mark  for  1604.  4.  (a) 
Gilt  wine  cup.  Maker's  mark,  H  B  conjoined.  London  hall  mark  for  1612.  (b)  Wine  cup.  Maker's 
mark,  I  M  over  a  tun.  London  hall  mark  for  1597.  (c)  Wine  cup.  Maker's  mark,  E  T  over  a  crescent. 
London  hall  mark  for  1638.  5.  Gilt  standing  cup  and  cover.  Maker's  mark  F  T  in  monogram.  Lon- 
don hall  mark  for  1623.  6.  (a)  Tankard,  maker's  mark  attributed  to  Benjamin  Francis.  London  hall 
mark  for  1633.  (b)  Beaker,  maker's  mark,  M  with  a  line  across  the  lower  part.  London  hall  mark  for 
1601.  (c)  Tankard,  maker's  mark  R.S.  over  a  star.  London  hall  mark  for  1635.  7.  Set  of  casters. 
Maker's  mark  of  Anthony  Nelme.  London  hall  mark  for  1683. 
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8.  Snuffer  and  stand  with  extinguisher  and 
candle  arm.  Maker's  marks,  on  snuffer,  I.L.  a 
coronet  above;  on  extinguisher  I  S  in 
monogram.  London  hall  mark  for  1685  on 
snuffer. 


9.  Snuffer  and  stand  with  extinguisher  and 
detachable  chamber  candlestick.  Maker's  mark 
on  stand,  W  B  over  a  mullet.  London  hall 
mark  for  1688.  Inscribed  'the  Guift  of  Mr. 
Jon.  Ball.  1689'. 


10.  Snuffer  and  stand  with  extinguisher  and 
detachable  chamber  candlestick.  Maker's 
mark  of  John  Bernard.  London  hall  mark  for 
1697. 


1 1,  (a)  Snuffer  and  stand.  Maker's  mark  of 
Anthony  Blackford.  London  hall  mark  for 
1704.  (b)  Snuffer,  stand  and  extinguisher. 
Maker's  mark  of  Thomas  Brydon.  London 
hall  mark  for  1697.  (c)  Snuffer  and  stand. 
Maker's  mark  indecipherable.  London  hall 
mark  for  1700. 
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maker's  mark  of  Anthony  Nclmc  (No.  7).  With  their  complex 
profile  giving  contrasting  effects  of  light  and  shade,  these  casters 
belong  to  one  of  the  most  attractive  types  ever  devised.  This  type 
is.  nevertheless,  extremely  rare,  perhaps  because  its  elaborate 
form  made  it  too  costly  to  produce.  Strangely  enough,  all  the 
examples  known  to  me  date  from  the  same  year,  1683.  The  other 
examples  arc  a  single  caster  recently  in  the  London  art  market, 
bearing  the  maker's  mark  WB  with  a  mullet,  and  a  set  of  three  in 
the  Farrer  Collection  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford  (O.P. 
101)  by  the  same  maker.  These  three  sets — for  the  single  caster 
was  doubtless  originally  part  of  a  set — differ  only  in  minor 
details  of  the  piercing,  except  tor  the  addition  of  a  wreath  of  cut 
card-work  masking  the  junction  of  the  body  and  foot  on  that  by 
Anthony  Nelme.  Very  few  casters  earlier  than  this  group  have 
survived:  one  of  1675  passed  through  Messrs.  Christie  s  auction 
rooms  in  recent  years,  and  one  or  two  isolated  pre-Common- 
wealth  examples  exist,  including  a  particularly  fine  vase-shaped 
caster  by  the  goldsmith  signing  TYZ  in  monogram,  which  was 
presented  recently  to  the  Victoria  and  Albeit  Museum.  The 
reason  for  the  raritv  of  earlier  casters  can  doubtless  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  the  Jacobean  bell-salt  was  surmounted  by  a  hollow 
detachable  ball  fmial  which  served  for  this  purpose. 

The  Asshcton  Bennett  Collection  is  remarkable  for  its  rarities, 
and  outstanding  amongst  these  is  the  group  of  six  snuffers  and 
stands,  three  with  the  extremely  unusual  feature  of  an  extending 
candle  arm.  These  pieces  cover  the  reigns  of  James  II,  William  III 


and  Anne,  and  illustrate  well  the  handsome  form  which  these 
humble  objects  took  during  the  last  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  most  handsome  is  also  the  earliest  (No.  S) ;  its 
decoration  of  an  applied  shield  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  foliage 
and  fruit  recalls  the  carved  limewood  swags  that  were  a  fashion- 
able chimneypiece  ornament  at  the  time.  A  curious  feature  of  the 
design  of  the  snuffers  is  the  small  S  scroll  placed  on  the  top  of  each 
finger  ring.  These  S  scrolls,  which  are  also  on  two  of  the  other 
snuffers  illustrated,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  ornament  in  the 
form  of  a  bird  that  was  applied  in  this  position  on  sixteenth- 
century  scissors.  In  the  course  of  time  the  bird  was  so  far  conven- 
tionalised that  its  original  significance  was  probably  forgotten. 
On  the  earliest  of  these  snuffer  stands  the  candle  branch  is  fixed  to 
the  snuffer  holder.  Subsequently  the  advantages  of  making  it 
detachable  were  realised  (Nos.  9  and  10).  The  manufacture  of 
snuffers  seems  to  have  been  a  separate  branch  of  the  silversmiths 
trade;  for  the  silver  snuffers,  it  marked  at  all,  nearly  always  have  a 
different  maker's  mark  from  that  struck  on  the  stand. 
A  second  article  will  deal  with  the  remaining  late  seventeenth-century  ami  with  the 
eighteenth-century  plate  0/  the  Asshcton  Bennett  Collection.  Editor. 

1  rhc  references  arc  to  ( ■.  E.  I  low,  English  and  Scottish  Silver  Spoons.  Loudon  1952/3. 
-  The  following  abbreviations  .ire  used  in  referring  to  1  atalogues  of  exhibitions  of 
English  silver: 

E.C.   Silver  Treasures  from  English  Churches  (Christie's,  1955). 
CP.   Historic  Plate  of  the  City  of  London  (Goldsmiths'  Hall,  ivsi) 
( ).P.  Treasures  of  Oxford  (( ioldsmith's  1 1. ill,  t<;53). 
W.l'.  Corporation  Plate  of  England  and  Wales  (Goldsmith's  Hall,  1952). 


THE   LISBON    MUSEUM   OF   ANCIENT  ART  AND, 

The  Gulbenkian  Collection 


World  interest  centres  round  the  eventual  distribution  ot  the  works  of  art  belonging 
to  the  late  Calouste  Gulbenkian.  His  Will  mentions  an  outstanding  legacy  of  pictures 
to  Portugal.  The  future  of  his  Paris  Collections  is  now  the  subject  of  unusual  interest  bv 
the  French  Government.  In  195 1  he  gave  to  the  Lisbon  Museum  ot  Ancient  Art  a 
series  of  works  of  high  importance,  including  paintings,  sculptures,  furniture,  bronzes 
and  tiles,  some  of  which  have  been  selected  for  illustration  by  Carlos  dc  Azevcdo, 
cultural  representative  of  The  Connoisseur  in  Portugal,  and  are  reproduced  by  courtesy 
of  the  Lisbon  Museum  of  Ancient  Art.  I.  Hercules  and  the  Lion,  Italian  bronze.  2.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Portrait  of  General  Sir  William  Keppel.  Gulb.  Cat.  N.  535.  3.  Jules 
Dupre.  Landscape.  From  the  Cuthbertson  and  Bevan  Coll.  Gulb.  Cat.  N.  175.  4.  A 
Panel  of  decorative  tiles,  Rhodes  faience.  Gulb.  Cat.  N.  2256.  5.  Diego  Velazquez. 
]}ortrait  of  Queen  Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  wife  of  Phillip  IV.  6.  Hubert  Robert.  Temple  in 
Ruins.  Gulb.  Cat.  N.439.  7.  John  Russell.  Portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Glode  d' Orpington.  Gulb. 
Cat.  N.  535.  8.  Van  Dyck.  Portrait  of  Lucas  Vosterman.  Formerly  in  the  Fairfax  Murray 
Coll.,  London.  9.  Nicolas  de  Largillierc.  Portrait  of  M.de  Noirmont(i).  From  the  Reginald 
Vaile  ('oil..  London,  1 903 .  10.  Joos  van  Cleve.  Portrait  of  Leonor  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Manuel  I  of  Portugal,  later  married  Francis  I.  From  the  Nijcnrodc  ('oil.,  Holland. 
Gulb.  Cat.  N.  80.  ' 
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Gustave  Courbet 


a  rediscovered  masterpiece 


THE  rediscovery  of  a  landscape  known  as  Lc  Ruisseau  du  Puits 
Noir,  by  Gustave  Courbet,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Norbert  Fischman  of  London,  is  an  important  event  in  the 
art  world.  That  Courbet  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  long  been  established  as  a  fact.  By  his 
passionate  preoccupation  with  human  and  natural  phenomena, 
Courbet  developed  that  intense  creative  force  that  is  the  essential 
of  immortal  achievement.  Great  art  has  a  permanent  quality  that 
communicates  itself  not  to  one  era  but  to  all  time. 

Courbet  has  been  called  a  realist  though  he  himself  disparaged 


BY  ADRIAN  BURY 

such  a  term,  which  is  merely  a  verbal  convenience  for  critical 
debate;  the  artist  expressed  nature  as  he  saw  it  and  reality  of 
appearance  happened  to  be  his  special  temperament  and  objective. 

Born  at  Ornans  in  the  Franchc  Comte  in  1819,  he  came  of  age 
at  an  uncertain  moment  in  the  history  of  France,  and  repercus- 
sions of  the  Revolution  persisted  throughout  three  ineffective 
regimes.  Like  David,  Courbet  was  eventually  to  suffer  for  his 
popular  convictions,  and  it  had  been  better  for  his  own  happiness 
had  the  artist  remained  aloof  from  political  affairs.  The  years  of  an 
artist's  life,  even  if  he  have  genius,  are  little  enough  to  express  all 


2.  'Le  Ruisseau  Couvert',  by  Courbet,  in  the  Louvre. 

3.  Portion  of 'Landscape  with  Goat  Hunt',  by  Cornelius  van  Dalem.  Now  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Copenhagen,  formerly  in 
the  Norbert  Fischman  Collection. 


that  he  can  see  and  feel  regarding  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the 
world.  He  should  let  lesser  men  deal  with  politics. 

By  the  age  of  thirty,  however,  Courbet  had  so  concentrated 
and  organised  his  vision  and  technique  as  to  paint  The  Funeral  at 
Ornans.  Everybody  interested  in  art  knows  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
masterpiece,  how  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1850  and  pro- 
voked hostility  from  the  fashionable  scribes,  and  how  in  due  time 
it  found  its  place  in  the  Louvre. 

A  painter  who  could  so  express  the  truth  and  dignity  of  humble 
peasants  could  not  fail  to  realise  the  grandeur  of  any  aspect  of 
nature  that  moved  him,  and  thus  whatever  Courbet  attempted  in 
landscape  was  certain  of  absolute  integrity  of  style. 

It  happened  that  the  artist,  a  countryman  born  and  bred,  with 
his  roots  deep  in  the  soil  of  the  Franche  Comtc,  found  many  a 
motive  for  his  brush  in  his  native  environment:  and  one  in 
particular,  Le  Ruisseau  du  Putts  Noir,  inspired  him  with  several 
pictures.  He  recurs  to  it  again  and  again,  not  only  in  his  pictures 
but  in  his  letters,  as  if  this  sylvan  retreat  with  its  lyrical  water  and 
silent,  moss-covcied  boulders  gave  him  the  peace  which  the 
world  of  men  could  not  give.  In  his  book  on  the  artist,  Marcel 
Zahar  writes:  'Every  year  Courbet  returned  to  his  beloved 
Ornans  to  rest  and  refresli  his  genius  in  a  favourable  climate    .  .  .' 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  the  picture  in  the  Fisch- 
man Collection  touches  us  with  its  sincerity  and  serenity.  It  is  so 


obvious  that  the  artist  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  subject  that  his 
cares  have  been  expelled  from  his  mind,  and  he  is  at  one  with 
some  all-pervading  benevolence. 

The  great  rocks  to  the  left  and  right  foreground,  the  boulders 
in  the  placid  stream,  the  tree  trunks  and  foliage,  sky  and  water  are 
exquisitely  observed  and  handled  in  .1  strong  style  aided  by  the 
palette  knife.  The  rich  colour  is  a  harmony  of  browns,  greens, 
ochres,  black  and  white,  which  render  a  completely  naturalistic 
effect.  There  is  a  wealth  of  detail,  but  only  a  master  such  as  Cour- 
bet  can  so  concentrate  on  detail  and  still  preserve  a  profound 
unity.  We  need  go  no  farther  than  our  own  Constable  to  prove 
this:  and  certainly  Courbet,  though  known  mostly  as  a  figure 
painter,  could  paint  a  landscape  in  the  great  manner  when  in  the 
mood.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  if  Constable  could  have  seen  Le 
Ruisseau  du  Puits  Noir,  he  would  have  recognised  the  inspired 
mind  and  consummate  touch.  True  to  his  own  Dedham,  Con- 
stable knew  by  heart  all  that  makes  for  natural  beauty  in  this 
precious  part  of  England.  Similarly,  Courbet  understood  the 
genius  loci  of  Ornans  and  the  River  Lone.  He  said,  'Pour  peindre 
un  pays,  il  faut  le  connaitre  .  .  .' 

Let  us  follow  in  imagination  the  artist's  footsteps  in  this 
enchanting  corner  of  France.  The  puits  noir  (puynais  in  local 
dialect),  signifies  well  or  pool  hidden  among  trees.  It  is  part  of  a 
tributary  of  the  river  Loue.  Could  we  have  been  there  in  the 
'sixties  of  the  last  century  we  must  have  seen  Courbet  busy  on  one 
of  several  versions  of  his  favourite  subject.  Sometimes  he  painted 
the  dark  pool  itself,  and  there  is  a  picture  in  the  Louvre  entitled 
Le  Ruisseau  Convert.  Compared  with  the  Fischman  version,  the 
Louvre  picture  would  appear  to  have  been  painted  farther  along 
the  stream  where  the  trees  on  either  bank  throw  so  deep  a  shadow 
that  the  light  of  the  sky  barely  illuminates  the  water. 

Le  Ruisseau  Couvert  was  done  in  1865  and  has  an  interesting 
history.  Signed  and  dated  ....  f>s  G.  Courbet,  it  was  exhibited  at 
the  Exposition  Universelle  of  [867.  Acquired  by  the  Count  of 


Nieuwerkerke  for  the  personal  collection  of  Napoleon  III,  the 
picture  was  appropriated  by  the  State  in  1879,  and  housed  at  the 
Luxembourg  in  188 1  where  it  was  erroneously  called  Lc  Rtiissean 
du  Puits  Noir.  In  1888  it  found  its  permanent  home  at  the  Louvre 
under  its  right  title.  It  is  known  that  Courbet  painted  a  Ruisseau 
du  Puits  Noir  towards  the  end  of  the  'sixties,  and  that  it  was  con- 
fused with  the  'Ruisseau  Couvert'.  The  Fischman  picture  is 
probably  the  one  that  caused  this  contusion. 

The  Louvre  painting  was  shown  at  the  XXVII  Venice  Bienni- 
ale.  (See  Courbet  Catalogue,  1954.)  That  year,  in  fact,  was  a 
Courbet  year  in  Europe.  As  well  as  the  exhibition  at  Venice,  for 
w  hich  the  Courbets  were  chosen  by  M.  Bazin  of  the  Louvre, 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  Courbet's  works  at  Lyons;  also  the 
assembling  at  the  Orangene  of  the  best  of  the  Venice  pictures 
with  various  other  additions  has  concentrated  attention  again  on 
this  great  artist. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  famous  examples  of  landscape 
that  have  some  analogy  with  Courbet's  Ruisseau  du  Puits  Noir. 
Th  ere  is  one  by  Cornelius  van  Dalem  called  Landscape  with  Goat 
Hunt,  a  portion  of  which  is  here  reproduced.  Constable's  Dell, 
Helmingham  has  a  similar  sentiment  and  style.  The  mood  of 
f  [ercules  Seghers  may  be  compared.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  minds  of  artists  of  genius  who  seek  the  truths  of  nature 
approximate  to  one  another,  whatever  their  period  and  the 
technique  thev  employ. 

The  rediscovered  Courbet  is  23 f  31  \  in.,  is  signed  and 
dated  ...  68:  one  of  the  last  pictures  that  Courbet  painted  of 
his  beloved  little  stream.  In  1870  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
the  resultant  Commune  of  which  Courbet  was  a  member, 
disrupted  the  artist's  life.  Prison,  a  heavy  fine  and  ultimate 
exile  awaited  him.  But  his  works  have  survived  all  the 
quarrels  and  feuds,  aesthetic  and  political.  To  contemplate  Le 
Ruisseau  du  Puits  Noir  is  to  be  in  the  presence  of  landscape 
painting  at  its  best. 


4.  Gustavo  Courbet.  'Le  Grand  Chene  d'Ornans.'  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 


5.  John  Constable.  'The  Dell,  Helmingham.'  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
the  Trustees,  the  Tate  Gallery. 


Van  Eyck's  lost 


paintings 


BY  MAURICE  W.  BROCK  WELL 


ALTHOUGH  we  possess  more  than  a  score  of  authentic 
.panel  pictures  from  the  hand  of  Jan  van  Eyck,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  others  have  neither  survived  nor  have  left 
any  trace  in  variants  or  copies.  Nor  were  they  limited  to  religious 
subjects  and  portraiture.  That  they  were  highly  appreciated  is 
shown  by  Bartolomco  Facio's  statement  in  1454  in  his  Liber  de 
I  'iris  Illustribus  that  Jan  was  recognised  as  'Nostri  saeculi  pictorum 
princeps'.  He  was  also  learned  in  geometry,  literature  and  other 
branches  of  culture.  Facio  also  relates  that  Alphonsus  V 
of  Aragon,  King  of  Naples,  possessed  Jan's  triptych  of  The 
Annunciation,  on  the  shutters  of  which  he  had  painted  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  St.  Jerome,  the  name-saints  of  Giovanni  Battista 
Lomellini  and  his  wife,  Jeronima. 

Foremost  among  such  vanished  works  must  be  placed  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  original  centre  panel  of  the  Tatistcheff 
altarpiece  discovered  by  that  Russian  Ambassador  in  1845  111  a 
monastery,  near  Madrid,  and  already  regarded  as  a  work  by  Jan. 
Yet  the  shutters  representing  Calvary  and  The  Last  Judgment,  on 
passing  through  the  Fletcher  Fund  into  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York,  in  1933,  were  incorrectly  assumed  to  be 
by  the  mythical  'Hubert  van  Eyck'.  That  attribution  was  often 
given  in  past  times  to  an  obviously  authentic  panel  by  Jan,  on 
the  assumption  that  'Hubert'  (reputed  in  the  suspect  quatrain  at 
Ghent  as  'major  quo  nemo  repertus')  was  the  greater  rarity  and, 
therefore,  pictures  passing  under  his  name  would  be  more 
valuable !  Yet  these  surviving  shutters  arc  obviously  early  works 
by  Jan. 

Palomino  in  171 5  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Uceda  owned  a  small 
panel  of  The  Madonna  and  Child  by  our  Juan  de  Brujas.  Also 
Sansovino  in  his  Descrizione  di  Venezia  in  is;8o  informed  his 
readers  that  a  Nativity  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  our 
painter  were  then  hanging  in  the  Church  of  The  Servites.  Far 
more  attractive  is  the  story  of  the  St.  George  panel  for  which 
Alphonsus  V  in  1445  paid  2,000  sueldos.  For  it  recalls  that  Jan  as 
portrait  painter  was  sent  by  Philippc-lc-Bon  on  an  ambassadon.il 
mission  to  Alphonsus  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  hand  of 
Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  James  II,  Count  of  Urgel;  although 
that  marriage  did  not  take  place,  circumstances  point  to  a  genuine 
portrait.  A  more  modest  estimate  attaches  to  the  diminutive  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  from  the  Plaoutine  Collection  in  Petrograd 
lent  to  the  Flemish  Exhibition  in  1953,  a,K^  later  to  Winchester, 
each  time  with  the  out-of-date  attribution  to  'I  lubert'.  A  school 
picture,  it  has  points  of  contact  with  an  illuminated  page  in  the 
Boucicaut  Book  of  I  lours  in  Paris. 

Another  lost  original  is  that  of  The  Triumph  of  the  Church  over 
The  Synagogue,  catalogued  in  the  Prado  as  The  Fountain  of  Living 
Water.  Until  1783  it  adorned  the  Chapel  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Valencia.  Passing  to  another  phase  of  Jan,  the  most 
travelled  portrait  painter  of  his  day,  wc  encounter  the  Head  of  an 
Old  Lady,  one  of  the  three  works  given  to  Jan  by  the  Paduan 
cataloguer  in  the  Inventory  of  Pictures  belonging  to  Alcthca, 


Countess  of  Arundel,  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1655  in  Amster- 
dam. Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  her  husband,  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  early  English  private  collectors.  Also  in  her  collec- 
tion was  a  Ritratto  di  homo  in  profit:  Disegno  de  Jean  Van  Eyck, 
apparently  only  a  drawing.  Together  with  them  was  a  debatable 
and  probably  unduly  praised  Ritratto  di  GIO.  VAN  EYCK,  de 
mono  sua.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  trust  the  curious  Italian  label 
of  later  date  placed  on  its  reverse.  Incidentally,  we  could  point  to 
four  other  portraits  thought  by  some  to  represent  the  features 
of  the  master.  Yet  the  only  veritable  self-portraits  of  Jan  mas- 
querade in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  186)  under  the  false  title  of 
Amolfini  and  his  wife,  and  at  Berlin. 

By  1490,  Don  Diego  Guevara,  had,  as  owner,  placed  his  family 
arms  on  the  shutters  of  the  real,  original  Amolfini  Double  Portrait, 
of  1434,  taken  to  Spain  in  1556,  and  destroyed— but  not  stolen 
by  a  French  General,  as  Weale  imagined— about  1789.  Don 
Diego  also  gave  to  Margaret  of  Austria  Ung  Moien  tableau  de  la 
face  d'une  Portugaloise,  fait  de  la  main  de  Johannes.  The  Princess 
therein  represented,  clad  in  a  red  dress  trimmed  with  fur,  held  a 
roll  with  a  miniature  of  St.  Nicholas.  What  was  its  eventual 
fate?  In  the  Louvre  there  is  a  bust  length  Portrait  of  Isabella  of 
Portugal  (No.  997C).  This  daughter  of  John  I,  and  sister  of  Henry 
the  Navigator,  wears  a  high  bonnet  sprinkled  with  pearls  and  a 
low-cut  dress.  Born  in  1397,  she  was  sought  by  Ambassadors, 
accompanied  by  Jan  as  court  painter  who  should  transmit  to 
Flanders  portrait  drawings  which  did,  in  fact,  impress  Philippe- 
le-Bon,  the  outcome  of  which  was  their  marriage  at  Sluus  on 
7th  January,  1430.  Although  this  Flemish  school  copy  of  a  lost 
original  would  be  painted  soon  after  that  marriage,  it  later  came 
to  pass  officially,  in  the  Louvre,  under  the  name  of  Isabella  of 
Bavaria  ( 1 3 7 1- 1 43 5),  the  coquetish,  sensual  and  frivolous  Queen 
of  Charles  VI  of  France.  She  would  at  the  time  be  about 
fifty-nine  years  of  age.  It,  therefore,  cannot  fit  the  case.  What 
can  we  say  about  the  small  Portrait  of  Bonne  d'Artois,  the  second 
wife  of  Philip  III,  who  within  a  year  of  her  marriage  died  in 
child-bed  ?  It  was  claimed  in  1  865,  when  in  the  F.ssingh  Collection, 
to  have  been  a  work  of  the  School  of  Van  Eyck.  Several 
other  remaining  panels  have  incorrectly  received  the  same 
identification. 

Profound  interest  attaches  to  the  panel  (No.  1)  of  The  Picture 
Gallery  of  Cornelius  van  der  Geest  by  Willem  van  Flaccht,  who,  in 
1628  represented  that  interior  on  the  occasion  ot  the  Visit  of  the 
Archduke  Albert  and  his  Wife,  Isabella,  Governess  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  [615.  that  Gallery  picture,  signed  and  dated  by  van 
Haecht  on  a  painting  of  Danae.  placed  in  the  foreground,  once 
p.issed  inexcusably  as  an  accomplishment  by  the  Small  Master, 
Gonzales  Coques.  It  first  appeared  at  Burlington  House,  in  1907, 
when  lent  by  Lord  I  luntingfield  at  whose  sale  in  191 5  it  was 
purchased  by  an  agent  for  that  ot  Mr.  Esmond  C.  Harmsworth, 
who  lent  it  to  the  great  Flemish  F.xhibition  of  1027.  I  le,  in  turn, 
as  the  second  Viscount  Rothermere,  disposed  of  it  at  Christie's, 


2nd  August,  1946.  Thereafter — it  was  lent  by  Mrs.  S.  van  Berg, 
of  New  York,  to  the  Exhibition  'Pictures  within  Pictures'  at  the 
Wadsworth  Athenaeum,  Hartford,  three  years  later. 

Its  main  interest  for  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  inset,  high  above  the 
statues  in  the  right  corner  of  the  Gallery,  is  a  painting  of  a  Nude 
Woman  (No.  3).  She  is  assisted  at  her  bath  by  her  maid  who, 
dressed  in  red,  wearing  a  linen  kerchief  and  standing  by  a 
window,  holds  a  water-bottle.  A  Bolognese  dog  lies  on  a  mat  in 
the  foreground  near  a  pair  of  pattens  of  white  wood  with  black 
leather  latchcts  (No.  3).  Certain  features  in  this  composition 
coincide  with  those  in  the  Double  Portrait  (No.  1X6)  in  the 
National  Gallery  signed  and  dated  'Johannes  de  Eyck  fuit  hie 
1434'.  This  Nude  Woman  would  have  been  painted  rather  later. 

Few  would  today  imagine  that  this  Early  Flemish  Master  ever 
painted  such  a  nude  figure  otherwise  than  in  a  Last  Judgment.  Hut 
it  is  recorded  that  such  pictures  did  come  from  his  hand.  Of  that 


we  may  judge  from  the  small  beautifully  executed  post-Van 
Eyck  oak  panel  of  a  slender,  lightly  clad  young  woman  described 
in  the  Leipzig  Museum  as  Le  Sortilege  d' Amour  (No.  2).  It  reveals 
her  holding  a  philtre  in  an  Incantation  Scene  in  a  luxuriously 
appointed  Flemish  chamber.  Streamers,  unfortunately  unin- 
scribed,  fall  ac  ross  her  right  forearm  which  lets  fall  the  drops  of  the 
liquid  drug  that,  quickly  working,  brings  to  the  open  door  in  the 
background  an  elegantly  attired  young  man  wearing  sixteenth- 
century  pointed  shoes.  Bewitched  by  the  potion,  he  waits 
expectantly  on  the  threshold.  The  spaniel  reclining  on  a  mat, 
the  mirror  and  the  window  frame  are  all  in  the  mood  of  Van 
Eyck,  although  not  in  this  case  from  his  hand. 

One  might  adduce  further  evidence  from  derivatives,  to  prove 
that  works  by  this  Master,  whose  pictures  primarily  make  111 
appe.il  to  the  mind  rather  than  to  the  eye,  were  surprisingly 
various  during  the  primitive  era  of  Netherlandish  painting. 
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I.  Willem  van  Haecht.  'The  Picture  Gallery 
of  Cornelius  van  der  Geest.'  In  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  S.  van  Berg  of  New  York.  Note 
the  painting  of  a  'Nude  Woman'  in  the 
right  corner  of  the  Gallery.  Certain  features 
of  this  composition  (No.  3)  coincide  with 
the  Van  Eyck  Double  Portrait  (No.  186)  in 
the  London  National  Gallery,  though  the 
'Nude  Woman'  would  have  been  painted 
rather  later.  2.  'Le  Sortilege  d'Amour.'  By 
an  unknown  Master  of  the  Flemish  School, 
mid  fifteenth  century  in  the  mood  of  Van 
Eyck.  Leipzig  Museum. 
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A  DISCOVERY  I N    Mil    HISTORY  Ol    AMI  KUAN  All! 


The  Valley  of  Mexico 


THE  recent  discovery  and  identification  of  Conrad  Wise 
Chapman's  Valley  of  Mexico,  announced  in  The  Connoisseur 
(June,  1955)  is  now  reproduced  opposite  in  colour  tor  the  first 
time. 

In  1942  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art  at  Harvard  undertook  the 
restoration  ot  Conrad  Wise  Chapman's  sketch  tor  his  Valley  ot 
Mexico  now  in  the  Valentine  Museum,  Richmond,  Virginia: 
and  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  (October,  1942),  James  B.  Ford 
described  this  work  as,  'one  ot  the  outstanding  landscapes  in  the 
history  of  American  art'.  Mr.  Ford  went  on  to  describe  how 
C.  W.  Chapman  went  out  early  on  one  spring  morning  with  a 
Mr.  W.  R.  Jolly  up  into  the  foothills  surrounding  Mexico  City. 
The  prime  intention  ot  this  morning  walk  was  for  Chapman  to 
make  sketches  of  Mr.  Jolly's  tile  factory  in  order  that  the  latter 
could  take  back  to  his  Manchester  home  some  record  of  his  work 
and  lite  in  Mexico  City  whilst  he  was  working  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  north  bound  railway.  Chapman  sketched  and  Jolly 
watched,  but  Jolly  did  not  appear  to  notice  that  the  sketches 
extended  beyond  the  factory,  and  were  so  extended  that  they 
took  in  the  whole  wonderful  panoramic  vista  of  the  valley  in 
which  Mexico  City  is  situated. 

Conrad  Wise  Chapman  worked  hard;  for  the  finished  sketch 
for  his  Valley  ot  Mexico  is  dated  29th  May,  1 865,  a  date  some  few 
weeks  after  his  walk  with  Jolly.  Although  Chapman's  sketches 
extended  bevond  the  tile  factory,  to  allay  Mr.  Jolly's  suspicions 
Chapman  divided  his  sketch  into  four  parts:  and  we  must 
assume  that  it  was  only  the  right  hand  section  which  was  shown 
to  his  patron.  Here  were  the  component  parts  of  a  pleasing  land- 
scape: pleasing  to  the  artist  since  he  was  able  to  portray  the  feeling 
of  space  and  depth  with  the  magnificence  of  the  towering  twin 
peaks,  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtlacihuatl,  as  his  background;  to 
Jolly  because  die  sketch  showed  his  factory  and  the  landscape  was 
unmistakably  recognizable. 

Chapman  again  developed  the  wanderlust  and  did  not  stay  in 
Mexico  City  to  complete  a  finished  picture  from  his  'Valley' 
sketches.  He  strayed  northwards  along  the  line  of  the  railway 
until  he  came  to  Monterey.  Here  this  soldier  artist  recalled  that  it 
was  at  Monterey  that  his  hero,  General  Ullyses  S.  Grant,  fought 
the  bloody  encounter  of  Bucna  Vista  in  the  American-Mexican 
War  of  1846.  It  was  whilst  here  that  Chapman  painted  the  twin 
views  of  Monterey  which  have  already  been  reproduced  in  The 
Connoisseur  (June,  1955),  both  of  which  show  the  famous  Saddle 
Back  mountain  in  the  distance. 

Chapman,  however,  returned  to  Mexico  City  in  the  autumn 
of  1865  just  as  Jolly  was  leaving  for  England  with  his  wife  and 
newly  born  daughter.  The  matter  of  the  painting  of  the  tile 
factory  was  discussed  and  Chapman  agreed  to  commence  work 
immediately,  still  not  disclosing  his  intention  ot  painting  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  with  the  tile  facte  ry  placed  in- 
significantly in  the  right  hand  corner. 

The  size  of  Chapman's  canvas  presented  the  next  difficulty. 
Where  could  he  work  with  a  canvas  measuring  4  feet  high  by 
14  feet  wide?  The  solution  to  his  problem  came  when  he  dis- 
covered a  disused  church.  Here  he  could  house  his  giant  canvas 
and  work  in  peace  without  interruption  from  curious  onlookers. 
This  masterpiece  was  completed  in  the  early  spring  of  1866,  some 
twelve  months  after  Chapman  conceived  his  original  idea.  It  was 
ready  for  shipment  to  Mr.  Jolly  in  Manchester,  but  before  its 


dispatch  there  it  was  sent  first  to  Rome  for  the  approval  of  John 
Gadsby  Chapman,  Conrad's  father,  who  was  established  there  as 
a  painter  and  teacher  of  art:  (His  The  Baptism  of  Pokahontas,  now 
hangs  in  The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C.).  The  vast  work  must 
have  received  the  blessing  of  Chapman  Senior  as  it  was  sent  on  to 
Manchester  to  Mr.  Jolly. 

Chapman's  patron  must  have  received  the  picture  with  some 
alarm,  since  a  canvas  of  such  a  size  was  much  too  large  for  his 
modest  home:  and  in  any  case  the  factory  was  tucked  away  in  the 
right  hand  corner.  In  disgust  Jolly  sent  the  picture  over  to  Agnews 
requesting  that  it  be  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  a  picture 
with  a  canvas  size  of  37  X  46  inches,  showing  his  factory.  In 
short  the  right  hand  part  of  the  picture  had  to  be  severed  from 
the  large  canvas.  Here  now  was  a  picture  of  a  size  he  could 
handle  and  hang  on  his  wall.  The  remaining  portion  of  Chap- 
man's canvas,  now  cut  to  4  feet  by  9  feet  6  inches,  was  thereafter 
rolled  up  and  forgotten.  It  was  moved  when  the  family  changed 
their  residence,  and  when  Jolly  died  it  was  passed  down  through 
the  family.  There  were  many  who  wondered  what  had  become 
of  the  picture:  (See  Ford,  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  op.  cit.) 

Early  in  1955  the  canvas  showing  the  tile  factory  was  acquired 
by  M.  Newman  Ltd.,  the  old  established  house  of  fine  art 
dealers  in  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London.  Research  into  the 
works  of  Conrad  Wise  Chapman  brought  to  light  the  Richmond 
sketch  which  appeared  to  bear  a  resemblance  in  the  right  hand 
corner  to  this  unsigned  canvas  of  a  factory  with  two  mountain 
peaks  in  the  background.  At  once  Mr.  Benzimra  of  Newmans 
approached  Mr.  Jolly's  grandson,  from  whom  he  had  purchased 
this  picture,  and  enquired  about  the  possibility  of  finding  the 
missing  section.  Eventually  three  'old  pieces  of  canvas'  were 
discovered  in  the  attic.  Although  in  a  wretched  state,  dirty  and 
full  of  holes,  it  was  thought  that  this  might  be  the  long  lost  pic- 
ture. Indeed  there  was  soon  apparent  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
Valley  of  Mexico.  Here,  therefore,  was  the  missing  portion  of 
Chapman's  original  picture.  Apart  from  its  bad  state  it  was 
virtually  complete,  the  only  pieces  lost  being  some  1  1  inches  of 
sky  above  the  factory  and  a  strip  of  6  inches  wide  joining  this 
portion  to  the  tattered  newly  discovered  pieces. 

A  long  period  of  careful  restoration  has  now  restored  the  three 
pieces  into  one  canvas  measuring  4  feet  by  9  feet  6  inches.  It  was 
decided  not  to  join  this  up  with  the  tile  factory  portion  as  it  was 
felt  that  the  missing  pieces  referred  to  above  could  not  sincerely 
be  reproduced  and  that  it  was  preferable  to  let  the  two  parts  tell 
their  own  romantic  story. 

It  is  now  very  clear,  as  can  be  seen  opposite,  what  improvements 
Chapman  made  on  the  Richmond  sketch.  In  this  newly  dis- 
covered painting  can  be  seen  the  whole  spirit  of  Mexico — aspects 
of  life  which  even  today  are  unchanged:  the  symbolism  ex- 
pressed in  the  three  varieties  of  cacti;  the  grinding  of  the  maize 
and  the  making  of  tortilla;  whilst  historically  one  returns  to 
Maximilian,  since  this  work  was  painted  at  the  twilight  of  his 
reign.  One  also  remembers  Cortes,  for  dotted  over  the  painting 
are  tiny  churches  to  recall  that  he  ordered  the  building  ot  a 
Christian  church  wherever  there  was  a  heathen  temple.  Con- 
sider, too,  the  dress  ot  those  clustered  around  the  tent:  they 
differ  very  little  from  the  peasant  costume  of  Mexico  today.  The 
w  hole  is  a  historic  symbolisation  ot  the  dawn  of  ,i  civilisation  111 
the  great  land  that  is  now  Mexico. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  MEXICO:  Painting  and  Sketch. 

Comparison  here  between  the  finished  painting  for  The  Valley  <>/  Mexico  (M.  Newman 
Ltd.)  and  the  sketch  (The  Valentine  Museum,  Richmond,  Virginia),  is  most  revealing. 
In  the  sketch,  which  measures  14  S4  inches.  Chapman  has  clearly  taken  up  a  position 
about  12  feet  to  the  left,  and  5  feet  in  front  of  the  cactus  tree  011  the  left  of  the  finished 
work.  The  angle  of  vision  is,  therefore,  slightly  altered.  In  the  sketch  he  has  been  seeking 
out  the  structure  and  anatomy  of  the  landscape,  and  enlargements  of  both  the  sketch  and 
of  the  complete  painting  show  an  extraordinary  observation  of  detail.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  harvesters  in  the  sketch  can  be  seen  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  painting,  and 
that  the  figures  advancing  up  the  defile  have  been  retained,  and  .1  bullock  carl  added  to 
give  life  to  the  composition. 


The  Small  Drawing  Room  at  Berkeley  Castle:  Hung  with  a  series  of  six  brilliantly  coloured  tapestries  by  Jan  Corbus, 
woven  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  stories  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  and  furnished  with 
eighteenth-century  gilt  gesso  furniture  upholstered  in  yellow  silk  damask,  this  room  glows  with  mellow  colour.  Beautiful 
at  all  times,  either  in  the  constantly  changing  lights  of  day  through  its  deep  recessed  windows  or  when  seen  in  the  evening 
in  the  softened  light  from  lamp  and  chandelier,  it  is  one  of  the  most  friendly  and  welcoming  rooms  in  the  castle.  The 
picture  over  the  fireplace  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Hondecoter  at  his  best,  and  the  subject  of  the  tapestry  on  the  end  wall 
is  the  Death  of  Euridice.  The  porcelain  vases,  of  which  there  are  a  number  throughout  the  room,  and  the  soft  tones  of 
the  Persian  carpet  all  conspire  to  produce  this  subtle  combination  of  glowing  colour. 


900  YEARS  OF  l.NCiUMI  HISTORY 


Berkeley  Castle 

Yesterday  and  Today 


BY  MATLEY  MOORE,  F.S.A. 


BEFORE  the  Norman  conquest,  when  Earl  Godwin  was  still  a 
power  in  England,  there  was  a  nunnery  at  Berkeley  under 
the  rule  of  an  Abbess.  The  Earl  obtained  its  suppression  and  the 
grant  of  the  lands  from  the  King.  The  destruction  of  the  nunnery 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  shady  transaction;  so  much  so  that  the 
Earl's  wife  refused  to  eat  any  food  that  came  from  the  Berkeley 
manors  so  obtained.  Her  husband  was  compelled  to  make  other 
arrangements  for  her  support  and  settled  on  her  some  lands  at 
Woodchester.  However  Godwin  did  not  keep  this  ill-gotten 
lands  of  Berkeley  for  long;  he  was  expelled  from  the  Kingdom 
after  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  against  the  King  and  the  manors 
forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Some  sort  of  a  settlement  between  the 
Earl  and  the  King  was  arranged  in  the  next  year,  but  Godwin  died 
soon  after  and  the  King  kept  the  estates.  A  religious  establishment 
seems  to  have  remained  until  Stephen's  reign,  the  few  nuns 
remaining  being  in  some  way  pensioners  of  the  Manor.  It  is 
probable  that  even  in  these  early  days  there  was  a  fortified  post 
here.  It  was  an  important  strategic  point  on  the  lower  Severn, 
and  after  the  Conquest  was  granted  at  a  large  annual  rent  to 
Roger  the  Lord  of  Dursley  who  was  in  possession  at  the  time  of 
the  Confessor.  His  descendant,  another  Roger  now  known  as  de 
Berkeley,  still  held  it  in  King  Stephen's  time.  This  Roger  had 
supported  Stephen  against  the  Empress  Maud  and  when  her  son 
I  lenry  came  into  power  he  evicted  Roger  de  Berkeley  and  gave 
the  Manor  to  Robert  the  son  of  Harding,  a  wealthy  landowner 
and  merchant  of  Bristol  and  a  man  of  Saxon  descent.  This 
Robert  Fitzharding  had  financed  Maud  and  her  son  Henry  in  the 
war  with  Stephen  and  this  grant  of  the  manors  of  Berkeley  was 
the  result.  While  Henry  was  still  Duke  of  Normandy,  before  he 
came  to  the  throne,  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  dated  at 
Bristol  1 153.  This  charter  is  still  at  Berkeley  Castle  and  forms  the 
earliest  of  the  great  collection  of  muniments  housed  there. 

Some  sort  of  a  castle  had  been  built  here  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  by  Fitzosbornc  the  overlord  of  Roger  of  Dursley,  but 
was  apparently  only  the  usual  earthwork  or  motte  with  timber 
defences  and  not  regarded  by  Henry  II  as  a  castle  since  the 
charter  stipulated  that  a  castle  should  be  built  by  Fitzharding,  and 
the  earliest  existing  parts  of  Berkeley  Castle  date  from  this  time. 

Robert  Fitzharding  did  not  find  the  possession  of  Berkeley  easy 
at  first;  the  displaced  de  Berkeley  opposing  him  and  endeavour- 
ing to  hold  his  inheritance  by  force.  The  matter  was  amicably 
settled  by  the  King  however  who  granted  the  Manor  of  Dursley 
to  the  evicted  Roger  on  condition  that  he  surrendered  Berkeley 
to  Fitzharding  and  a  double  marriage  was  arranged  between  the 
two  families;  Fitzharding's  eldest  son  Maurice  marrying  Alice 


the  daughter  ot  Roger  and  Roger's  son  married  1  Ielen  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Fitzharding.  The  new  Lord  of  Berkeley  then  quietly 
enjoyed  the  Berkeley  manors  which  have  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants  until  the  present  time.  After  a  few 
generations  the  last  ot  the  line  of  Roger  de  Berkeley  died  out  and 
the  owners  of  the  Castle  commenced  to  call  themselves  de  Berke- 
ley. From  the  time  of  the  building  ot  the  castle,  the  history  of  its 
owners  is  very  complete  indeed  and  the  muniments  at  Berkeley 
must  be  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  Great  Britain.  They  still 
wait  detailed  and  specialised  examination,  and  when  this  formid- 
able task  is  done  much  more  may  be  known  of  the  history  ot  the 
times  and  certainly  of  the  building  ot  the  castle,  since  the  accounts 
of  the  later  work  under  Edward  III  are  known  to  be  among 
them. 

Robert  Fitzharding  built  the  original  Keep  in  an  unusual 
manner,  not  by  building  it  on  top  of  the  existing  earthwork  but 
by  cutting  off  its  slope  vertically  and  building  a  great  casing  of 
masonry  round  it.  The  Keep  is  about  62  ft.  high,  about  30  yds.  in 
diameter  with  the  lower  30  ft.  solid  earth  enclosed  by  the  walls 
8  ft.  thick,  and  the  only  entrance  to  it  is  by  an  external  stair  in  a 
forebuilding  on  its  inner  face,  a  somewhat  unusual  arrangement 
for  this  type  of  Shell  Keep.  Robert's  son  Maurice  continued  this 
work  and  built  the  curtain  walls  ot  the  inner  ward  probably 
following  the  lines  of  an  earlier  rampart.  Within  ami  against  this 
curtain  wall  he  built  the  Kitchens,  Great  Hall  and  other  usual 
buildings  of  this  time.  Apart  from  some  traces  incorporated  in  the 
later  rebuilding  of  the  fourteenth  century  these  have  all  dis- 
appeared, yet  it  is  clear  from  the  arrangements  of  the  windows  in 
the  curtain  wall  that  the  original  Great  Hall  was  much  the  same 
size  as  the  present  one,  built  about  1340  by  Thomas  Lord  Berke- 
ley. Since  this  fourteenth-century  rebuilding  of  the  Kitchens, 
Great  Hall  and  all  the  buildings  of  the  inner  ward  little  has  been 
added  to  the  castle.  The  whole  great  pile  as  we  see  it  today, 
towcrim>;  in  its  defensive  splendour  over  the  meadows,  must  look 
much  as  it  did  when  Thomas  Berkeley,  the  eighth  Lord,  finished 
his  work  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

The  history  ot  the  Berkeleys  is  unusually  interesting,  but  it  is 
here  only  possible  to  give  a  brief  general  survey  of  the  more  out- 
standing ot  them.  With  few  exceptions  they  seem  to  have  been 
men  ot  strong  personality  and  there  are  few  ot  the  great  events  in 
English  history  in  which  they  do  not  have  some  part. 

Maurice,  the  son  ot  Robert  Fitzharding,  was  the  first  to  live  in 
the  castle  which  he  finished,  taking  in  part  of  the  churchyard  to 
complete  his  building.  This  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
Abbot  ot  St.   Augustine's — itself  a  foundation  of  his  father 
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The  Long  Drawing  Room  showing  the  King's  Pew  moved  from  the  chapel,  and  part  of  the  embroidered  gilt  suite.  This  was  especially  drawn  for  The 
Connoisseur  by  Bransby  Keates.  (On  the  facing  page)  The  Lord  Thomas  Great  Hall,  looking  towards  the  screen. 


Robert  and  the  Abbot  and  Maurice  were  at  loggerheads  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  mediaeval  Bcrkeleys  were  fighters  and 
took  part  in  all  the  wars  with  Scotland,  in  France  and  against  the 
Welsh  Princes.  They  were  concerned  in  a  number  of  rebellions, 
and  when  not  fighting  for  or  against  the  King  carried  on  private 
wars  of  their  own  and  fought  each  other.  Robert  the  third  Lord 
was  one  of  the  Barons  who  rebelled  against  John  and  forced  him 
to  grant  the  Magna  Carta,  but  on  two  occasions  the  King  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Castle  and  imprisoned  in  it  those  who  fell 
into  his  hands.  Robert's  son  however  made  his  peace  with  Henry 
III  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 

Thomas,  the  sixth  Lord,  served  Edward  1  in  the  Scottish  and 
Welsh  wars;  his  son  Maurice  was  in  aims  unsuccessfully  against 
the  Despcnsers— the  ministers  of  Edward  II— and  died  a  prisoner 
at  Wallingford  in  1326.  The  Despensers  were  not  disinterested 
patriots  but  their  control  of  the  country  was  111  the  Kind's  name 
and  their  rule  was  more  just  than  that  of  the  King's  enemies, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  Schemer  Mortimer  and  the  adultress 
Queen  Isabella.  These  three  between  them,  with  the  blackguardly 
,iid  of  Adam  Orleton,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  bullied  and 
threatened  Edward  II  into  abdication  when  they  had  him  in 


their  power.  The  King  was  moved  secretly  from  castle  to  castle 
and  at  last  reached  Berkeley  where  he  was  finally  imprisoned 
under  the  custody  of  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  the  year  before.  Thomas  treated  the  King  with  every 
courtesy;  so  much  so  that  he  was  forbidden  to  see  the  King  again, 
he  being  handed  over  to  two  villains,  Thomas  Gurney  and  John 
Maltravcrs,  who  took  possession  of  the  Keep  and  allowed  no  one 
access  to  him.  These  two  wretches  first  tried  to  destroy  Edward 
II  by  shutting  him  in  the  dungeon  tower  below  which  they  had 
placed  dead  beasts  and  stinking  carrion  in  the  hope  that  the  King 
would  die  a  'natural  death'  from  the  infection.  Edward's  strength 
and  endurance  however  allowed  him  to  survive  this  treatment 
and  Mortimer,  saying  that  he  was  living  too  long,  had  him  most 
brutally  murdered  in  his  bed  by  Gurney  and  Maltravers  who 
were  incited  to  the  foul  business  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Thomas  Lord  Berkeley  had  gone  oft  to  his  manor  at  Bradley 
disgusted  with  the  treatment  of  the  two  jailers  and  was  far  away 
when  the  murder  was  done.  He  may  have  had  some  inkling  of 
what  was  contemplated  but  he  was  quite  free  of  responsibility  in 
the  affair  and  no  word  was  said  against  him  by  Edward  III  when 
avenging  his  father's  murder.  This  Lord  Thomas  was  a  trusted 


The  King's  Gallery.  Beneath  the  staircase  can  be  seen  the  grill  looking  into 
the  Guard  Room  where  the  murder  of  Edward  II  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  carried  out,  and,  in  the  background,  the  opening  to  the  dungeon. 
(Below)  The  Guard  Room  through  the  grill. 


servant  ot  Edward  111  in  the  long  Ircnch  wars.  Thomas'  grandson 
supported  the  cause  of  Bolinbroke  against  Richard  II  and  was  one 
of  the  Peers  who  deposed  Richard  in  1399.  Fortunately  Ponte- 
fract  and  not  Berkeley  was  selected  for  this  second  royal  murder. 

After  the  death  of  this  Thomas  in  1417,  leaving  only  a  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Richard  Beauchamp  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  Berkeley  inheritance,  which  in  spite  of  the  vast 
expenditure  on  wars  and  religious  endowments  had  greatly 
increased,  was  disputed  between  his  nephew  James  Berkeley  arid 
Richard  Beauchamp  claiming  in  right  of  his  wife.  James  was 
given  possession  of  the  estates  but  the  dispute  continued,  and 
William  Berkeley  the  son  of  James  had  a  private  war  of  his  own 
with  Thomas  Talbot  Lord  Lisle,  the  grandson  of  Elizabeth.  The 
Berkeleys  took  no  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  being  wholly 
absorbed  in  their  own  war  which  ended  in  a  pitched  battle  on 
Nibley  Green  in  1470.  There  Lord  Lisle  was  killed  but  the  feud  so 
started  lasted  in  fights  and  law  suits  for  192  years. 

This  William  Lord  Berkeley  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
particularly  amiable  character  but  he  obtained  a  Viscount's  title 
from  Edward  IV  in  148 1;  the  earldom  of  Nottingham  from 
Richard  III  in  1483;  and  was  created  Marquis  of  Berkeley  and 
Earl  Marshall  of  England  in  1488  by  Henry  VII.  Lord  William 
was  immensely  wealthy,  but  these  noble  adventures  all  cost 
money  (he  bartered  35  manors  with  Richard  III  for  the  Notting- 
ham title)  and  at  his  death  much  of  the  estate  had  been  absorbed 
in  one  way  and  another.  He  is  known  in  the  Berkeley  records  as 
William  the  Waste-all.  The  grant  of  the  Marquisate  from  Henry 
VII  was  part  of  a  bargain  of  very  doubtful  legality — William  was 
childless  and  hated  his  brother  and  heir  Maurice,  so  in  considera- 
tion of  the  honours  from  Henry  VII  he  assigned  Berkeley  Castle  to 
the  King  and  his  heirs  male  leaving  only  a  remainder  to  the  f  amily. 

I  lenry  VII  took  possession  on  William's  death  in  1492  and 
from  that  time  until  the  death  of  Edward  VI  in  1553  Berkeley 
was  a  royal  castle.  Edward  VI's  death  without  a  male  heir,  how- 
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Another  drawing  by  Bransby  Keatcs,  showing  the  former  chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  some  of  its  Brussels  tapestries. 


ever,  brought  the  castle  back  to  the  rightful  heir  I  lenry,  Maurice's 
great  grandson.  Since  then  it  has  never  left  the  Berkeley  family. 
Henry  lived  a  long  life,  dying  in  1613  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  George.  George  was  an  old  man  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  and  took  no  part  in  it.  The  castle  itself  suffered  in  the  Civil 
War  being  occupied  by  the  Rebels  in  1642  and  evacuated  in  the 
next  year  when  King  Charles  besieged  Gloucester.  It  was  held  for 
two  years  by  the  Royalists  but  besieged  in  1645  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary party  and  captured  after  three  days  battering.  At  that  time 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  Keep  was  breached  from  the  churchyard. 
The  hole  in  the  Keep  wall  was  widened  after  the  capture  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  and  this  breach  in  the  wall  still  remains.  No 
other  harm  was  done  to  the  building,  since  George  Lord  Berke- 
ley was  not  actively  engaged  in  the  war  and  not  disliked  by  either 
party.  I  le  died  in  1658  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  this  George  who  formed  one  of  the  deputations  to 
the  I  laguc  to  arrange  for  the  return  of  King  (diaries  II.  I  le  was,  in 
fact,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II, 
James  II  and  William  III  and  was  created  first  Pari  of  Berkeley  in 
1670. 

In  1  7X4  the  fifth  Pari,  Prederick  Augustus,  became  enamoured 


of  a  Miss  Mary  Cole,  the  daughter  of  a  Gloucester  tradesman.  I  Ic 
wooed  her  with  some  success — he  was  fairly  young,  had  a  rent 
role  of  ^50,000  a  year — and  he  made  the  lady  a  Countess  by  a 
secret  marriage.  She  ruled  at  Berkeley  for  many  years  as  Lady 
Berkeley.  After  the  birth  of  four  sons  she  was  married  publicly  to 
the  Pari  in  1796,  ten  years  after  the  secret  ceremony.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband,  however,  the  fact  of  the  first  marriage  was 
disputed  and  the  evidence  for  it  was  found  unsatisfactory  in  two 
cases  before  the  I  louse  of  Lords.  The  legitimacy  of  the  four 
eldest  sons  was  not  established,  with  the  result  that  the  fifth  son 
(the  fust  born  after  the  public  marriage)  refused  to  assume  a  title 
not  allowed  by  the  Courts  to  his  eldest  brother  William.  'Plus 
William,  therefore,  inherited  the  castle  and  estates  but  not  the 
title.  With  his  large  influence  in  the  west  of  Pngland  as  a  land- 
owner it  was  thought  well  by  the  Government  to  offer  him  a 
Barony  in  1  83  1  w  hen  the  Liberal  Party  w  ere  carrying  through  the 
first  Reform  Bill.  He  was  created  Lord  Seagrave,  and,  in  [841, 
when  Melbourne  and  the  Whigs  retired  from  office,  was  ad- 
vanced to  an  Earldom  as  Lord  Fitzhardingc  by  a  new  patent.  I  le 
died  unmarried  in  [857  passing  tin-  castle  and  estates  to  Ins 
brother  Admiral  Sir  Maurice-  Berkeley  who,  shortly  before  his 
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death,  was  created  Baron  Fitzhardinge.  His  two  sons  succeeded  in 
turn  to  the  Barony  of  Fitzhardinge  and  the  estates.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter  the  estates  and  castle  returned  to  the  legitimate 
branch  of  the  family,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Berkeley.  On  his  death  in 
1942  the  title  became  extinct  and  the  castle  passed  to  his  heir, 
Captain  Robert  Berkeley  the  present  owner,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Robert  Fitzharding  who  first  built  the  castle  in  J 153. 

The  possessions  of  the  Berkeley's  will  interest  the  readers  of 
The  Connoisseur  as  much  as  their  history,  and  only  a  personal  visit 
can  do  full  justice  to  all  the  treasures  which  have  accumulated  111 
the  castle  over  the  years.  A  brief  description  of  the  principal 
rooms  and  their  contents  is  therefore  all  that  can  be  attempted 
here. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  visitor  notices  in  walking  round  the 
rooms  is  the  large  number  of  pictures,  well  over  two  hundred  in 
number.  Portraits  of  Berkeleys  predominate,  but  there  are  many 
other  good  paintings;  landscapes  by  Ruisdal,  van  Kessel,  Bcer- 
straeten  among  others;  sporting  pictures  including  Ben  Marshall, 
George  Stubbs,  F.  Snyders  and  P.  Tillcmans;  views  of  Berkeley 
Castle  at  different  dates;  two  views  of  Paris  by  Jacob  Kniff,  and  a 
view  of  Whitehall  and  one  of  St.  James'  Palace  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Danckerts;  some  Italian  and  Dutch  religious  subjects 
of  which  a  fine  tryptich  by  Bernard  van  Orley  (1529)  is  outstand- 


ing; and  examples  of  various  Italian  schools  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  are  decorative  paintings  by  Melchoir  Hondecoter 
and  others,  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  sea  pieces  by  Vander- 
velte  of  warships.  These  are  particularly  interesting  since  the 
ships  were  commanded  by  members  of  the  family  whose 
portraits  hang  beside  them.  But  everywhere  are  portraits  of  the 
family,  among  which  all  the  well  known  painters  are  represented 
from  (ieerarts  to  Orpen.  Like  most  large  collections  of  family 
portraits  they  vary  very  much  in  quality:  good  paintings  of  good 
men,  good  paintings  of  bad  men,  bad  paintings  of  good  men  and 
indifferent  paintings  of  indifferent  men.  Yet  all  are  of  interest  in 
the  house  where  the  sitters  lived. 

The  first  room  that  visitors  enter  is  called  the  Kings  Gallery, 
since  it  contains  a  number  of  pictures  of  the  Kings  and  Queens 
of  England,  mostly  of  the  Stuart  period.  A  view  is  obtained  from 
here  of  the  Guard  Room  in  which  it  is  said  that  Edward  II  was 
murdered.  A  small  bedroom  off  the  other  end  of  the  Gallery 
contains  a  good  early  seventeenth-century  inlaid  four  post  bed. 
Leaving  the  Kings  Gallery  a  small  room  in  one  of  the  towers, 
containing  some  ebony  furniture  of  the  mid-seventeenth 
century,  is  passed  on  the  way  to  the  Picture  Gallery.  I  Iere  are  the 
Vanderveltes,  among  other  interesting  pictures,  and  a  collection 
of  marquetry  tables  of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  Passing  down 
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a  staircase  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Lords  Litzhardingc  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  visitor  conies  to  the  Dining  Room.  This 
is  furnished  with  a  long  pedestal-leg  table  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century  on  which  is  set  out  a  quantity  of  the  state  silver  service. 
Round  the  walls  are  eighteenth-century  pieces  of  furniture  and 
other  items  of  the  same  period,  with  more  portraits  of  Bcrkclcvs 
on  the  walls  above.  In  a  case  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  is  shown  a 
selection  of  the  large  collection  of  eighteenth-century  snuff  boxes 
in  gold,  silver  and  in  tortoise-shell.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
about  fifty  miniatures  mainly  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  including  manyby  the  best  known  painters  of  their  time. 

Through  the  great  fourteenth-century  kitchen  and  buttery,  the 
former  with  a  lofty  timbered  roof  of  the  Tudor  period;  through 
the  China  room,  containing  much  heraldic  porcelain;  and  on 
through  the  housekeeper's  room,  now  furnished  with  eighteenth- 
century  furniture  (a  Tompion  clock  and  a  small  collection  of 
Damascus  glass  of  the  sixteenth  century,  two  Ming  Kylins  and 
three  T'ang  figures  on  horseback  in  this  room  are  also  worthy  of 
notice),  brings  the  visitors  to  the  Screens  where  an  arresting  view 
of  the  Great  Hall  is  obtained.  This  large  fourteenth-century  Hall, 
with  its  stained  windows  and  magnificent  roof,  is  hung  with  a  set 
of  five  large  Oudenarde  tapestries  depicting  the  History  of 
Esther  and  Ahasuerus.  Above  them  hang  about  twenty  portraits 
including  a  good  Gainsborough  and  a  Hoppner.  On  the  High 
Table  is  set  out  more  of  the  state  silver.  The  castle  is  very  rich  in 
silver  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  but 
there  is  also  some  much  earlier  plate  including  the  Godwin  Cup, 
an  heirloom  of  the  family  said  to  be  Saxon  but  certainly  much 
later,  with  a  cover  of  Tudor  date.  Another  important  piece,  by 
Paul  de  Lamerie,  in  solid  gold  (24  ozs.)  is  inscribed  'The  Countess 
of  Berkeley's  legacy  to  her  daughter  ye  Lady  Elizabeth  Ger- 
maine'.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall  is  a  remarkable  sixteenth- 
century  painted  oak  screen.  This  was  brought  from  a  house  in 
Pembrokeshire  and,  apart  from  the  repainting  of  the  shields  on  it 
with  the  Berkeley  arms,  all  the  colour  is  original. 

From  the  Great  Hall  the  main  staircase,  with  many  more 
portraits,  leads  to  the  Morning  Room,  formerly  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Mary.  This  is  hung  with  a  set  of  early  Brussels  tapestries  w  ith 


the  Story  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  woven  by  Pannemakers  from 
Raphael's  cartoons.  In  this  room  the  fine  timber  roof,  resting  on 
carved  corbels,  dates  from  about  1380,  its  original  coloured 
decoration  surviving  in  reds  and  greens  with  inscriptions  on  it 
round  the  top  from  Trevisa's  translation  of  the  Bible.  Trevisa  was 
chaplain  at  Berkeley  about  1  380  and  made  an  early  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Norman  French.  This  is  now  thought  to  be  either 
111  the  Vatican  Library  or  at  Frascati. 

Crossing  the  head  of  the  Great  Stair  the  Long  Drawing  Room 
is  reached.  Among  the  items  of  interest  here  is  a  superb  set  of  long 
gold  wall  mirrors  of  Vauxhall  plate  with  the  Berkeley  arms  in  the 
cresting  of  some  of  them,  and  a  large  suite  of  gilt  furniture  in 
Kent's  manner  consisting  of  a  couch,  stools  and  chairs  the  covers 
worked  in  petty  point  with  a  floral  design  surrounding  the  arms 
of  Berkeley  impalling  Drax.  This  was  worked  by  Elizabeth  Drax 
wife  of  the  fourth  Earl.  At  the  end  of  this  room  is  a  great  oak 
gallery  known  as  the  King's  Pew.  This  was  formerly  in  the 
Chapel.  Above  the  fireplace  is  a  portrait  of  Mary  Cole,  by 
Hoppner,  wife  of  the  fifth  Earl,  the  lady  of  the  secret  marriage 
already  mentioned.  In  a  little  octagonal  tower  in  the  corner  of 
this  room  is  a  charming  fifteenth-century  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  painted  wood.  In  the  Small  Drawing  Room,  next 
reached,  is  more  gilt  furniture,  a  collection  of  Chinese  hardstonc 
and  crystal  carvings  and  a  magnificent  set  of  six  Brussels  Tapes- 
tries woven  by  Jan  Corbus  about  1685. 

Other  rooms  not  shown  to  visitors  contain  state  beds,  of  which 
the  great  Berkeley  bed,  made  in  the  time  of  James  I  with  his  arms 
111  the  decoration  and  with  its  original  embroidered  hangings,  is 
the  most  interesting.  There  arc  stamped  leather  wall-hangings  in 
several  rooms  and  a  large  Gobelin  tapestry  of  about  1720  with  the 
arms  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  border.  In  the  Boudoir 
is  another  set  of  tapestries:  Mortlake,  showing  the  Four  Elements 
each  with  a  Goddess  in  the  design  holding  a  shield  of  the  Berke- 
ley arms.  Altogether  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  tapestries 
in  the  castle.  Throughout  the  house  there  are  a  very  large  number 
of  very  beautiful  rugs,  mostly  oriental,  and  some  Hispano- 
moresque  carpets  acquired  by  the  late  Lord  Berkeley  in  his  travels 
in  Europe  and  the  East. 


Bransby  Kcates's  impression  of  the  castle  from  the  meadows. 
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Constable  and  France 


THE  extent  of  Constable's  influence  on  French  art  has  long 
provided  occasion  for  acute  controversy.  French  historians 
accept  it  as  immediate  and  far-reaching:  yet  English  writers, 
curiously  enough,  tend  to  treat  it  as  almost  negligible.  All  that 
can  be  done  in  the  present  article  is  to  present  a  few  of  the  salient 
tacts,  culled  from  contemporary  records,  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  point. 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  the  way  had  been  well 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  Constable's  work  in  Paris  in  1824. 
The  final  cessation  of  hostilities  111  181 5  led  to  a  closer  rapproche- 
ment between  the  two  countries  than  has  perhaps  been  seen  at  any 
other  time.  English  artists  crossed  the  Channel  to  study  the  old 
masters  in  the  Louvre:  French  visitors  came  to  London  to  see 
what  English  living  artists  were  doing.  Their  curiosity  had  been 
whetted  by  the  rigid  control  exercised  by  David  throughout  the 
revolutionary  period,  imposing  an  austerity  ot  both  subject  and 
treatment;  so  that  the  bravura  of  Lawrence's  portraits,  Ward's 
animal  studies,  the  homely  subjects  of  Wilkie,  and  the  natural 
simplicity  of  landscapes  unadorned  by  classical  themes,  all  alike 
had  as  it  were  the  savour  of  forbidden  fruits. 

This  may  in  part  explain  why  Constable's  work  attracted  more 
attention  among  the  French  visitors  than  was  shown  to  it  by  his 
fellow  countrymen.  When  his  Hay  Wain  (No.  1)  appeared  at  the 
Academy  in  1821  it  evoked  a  rhapsody  of  praise  from  Charles 
Nodier,  who  compared  it  with  the  work  ot  the  great  Dutch 
masters,  and  his  account  was  published  in  Paris  before  the  end  of 
the  year.1  A  more  important  spectator  was  Gericault,  who  had 
come  over  to  England  to  exhibit  his  Raft  of  the  Medusa.  Accord- 
ing to  Delacroix,  who  was  soon  to  succeed  him  as  leader  of  the 
new  French  school,  Gericault  returned  to  France  quite  astounded 
by  the  sight  of  the  Hay  Wain.1 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  why  John  Arrowsmith,  a  Paris  art- 
dealer,  should  have  come  across  early  in  1822  to  make  Constable 
an  offer  for  this  picture,  then  at  the  British  Institution,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  showing  the  Parisians  the  nature  of  English 
art. '  But  as  Constable  was  asking  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for 
it,  and  Arrowsmith  was  only  prepared  to  give  seventy  pounds, 
the  offer  was  refused.  By  the  following  year  one  of  Constable's 
works  had  already  passed  over  to  the  Continent.  This  was  a 
sketch  belonging  to  Jacques  Auguste  Rcgnicr,  a  young  painter  ot 
historical  landscapes  who  drew  his  scenes  from  Sir  Walter  Scent's 
novels.  Delacroix  went  round  to  see  it  more  than  once  and  des- 
cribed it  in  his  journal  for  the  9th  November,  1823,  as  admirable 
chose  et  exquise.* 

Arrowsmith  returned  to  Constable's  studio  at  the  beginning  of 

1  Promenade  tie  Dieppe  att.x  Montagues  d'Etosse,  1821.  Amedce  Pichot,  who  had  read 
Nodicr's  book,  went  to  see  Constable's  work  at  the  Academy  in  the  following  year, 
but  his  letter  to  Baron  Taylor  on  the  subjec  t  was  not  published  till  1 825. 
Correspondence,  1X78,  Vol.  II,  p.  193.  Constable  is  not  mentioned  in  Gcricault's 
well-known  letter  on  the  exhibition,  but  Delacroix's  statement  is  confirmed  bv 
Paul  Huct. 

3Sec  the  author's  John  Constable  awl  the  Fishers,  1952,  p.  91,  followed  by  other 
letters  to  Fisher  on  the  same  subject.  These  have  here  been  supplemented  from 
Constable's  journals,  most  of  which  are  in  the  Plymouth  ( Collection. 
4Another  version  gives  ineroyable  !  for  the  last  word. 
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1824,  determined  to  secure  the  Hay  Wain  tor  the  forthcoming 
Salon :  it  already  had  a  great  reputation  in  Paris,  he  said,  and  he 
was  confident  that  it  would  be  purchased  for  the  nation.  After 
further  bargaining  it  was  settled  in  April  that  Arrowsmith  should 
pay  ^250  for  the  Hay  Wain  and  another  large  painting  exhibited 
in  1822,  The  Bridge1'  (No.  2),  with  a  Yarmouth  Jetty  thrown  in  as  a 
makeweight.  On  the  subsequent  visit  he  seems  to  have  placed  an 
order  for  six  smaller  pictures. 

From  Constable's  journal  we  learn  that  in  May  he  received  a 
visit  from  the  Director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy,  who  had  seen 
his  Lock  at  Somerset  House;  and  on  the  22nd  May,  Arrowsmith 
was  accompanied  by  another  Paris  dealer,  Claude  Schroth,  who 
kept  a  small  shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  for  the  sale  of  small  pic- 
tures and  drawings,  much  frequented  by  Delacroix  and  Boning- 
ton.  Schroth  ordered  three  pictures,  two  of  which  were  to  be 
Hampstcad  views.  Next  month  a  French  gentleman  called  with 
his  wife  to  order  another  small  painting. 

Meanwhile  the  two  large  pictures  had  been  despatched  from 
Charing  Cross,  with  three  more  that  were  ready,  and  their 
arrival  in  Paris  was  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
reported  in  the  English  press.  Something  of  the  sensation  they 
caused  may  be  gathered  from  a  denunciatory  article  written  for 
one  of  the  French  papers  by  a  critic  with  academic  views." 
While  admitting  the  brilliance  ot  the  colouring,  he  appealed  to 
the  artists  who  were  flocking  to  Arrowsmith's  gallery  to  exclaim 
A  miracle  !'  not  to  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  Poussin  by 
sketchy  works  so  utterly  lacking  in  form.  Arrowsmith  wrote 
himself  on  the  loth  June  to  tell  Constable  of  the  admiration 
which  his  works  had  aroused  among  the  French  artists:7  and  we 
know  from  Delacroix's  journal  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
went  to  see  them  on  that  day.  CV  (lonstablc  me  fait  an  grand  bien. 
he  wrote,  and  returned  to  the  gallery  on  the  25th. 

Many  years  afterwards  Delacroix  told  a  friend  of  the  effect  that 
Constable  had  on  him  while  he  was  engaged  on  his  work  for  the 
Salon,  The  Massacre  oj  Scio  (No.  3).  The  letter  is  missing;  but 
Frederic  Villot,  who  taught  Delacroix  to  etch,  gives  us  some  idea 
of  what  the  effect  was."  Struck  by  the  brilliance  and  the  texture  ot 
the  landscapes,  he  says,  Delacroix  returned  to  his  studio,  took  up 
the  Scio  which  he  had  nearly  finished,  added  impasto  for  the 
liujits,  introduced  rich  semi-tones,  gave  transparence  to  the  trees 
by  means  of  glazes,  and  turned  the  figures  into  flesh  and  blood." 
At  a  single  glance,  he  goes  on,  Delacroix  had  surprised  one  of  the 
secrets  of  Constable's  power — the  subdivision  ot  colours. 

The  reference  to  the  trees  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  landscape  background  had  not  been  painted  by 
Delacroix  himself  in  the  first  place,  having  been  supplied  bv  one 

''  I  bis  is  Constable's  own  name  for  the  picture,  w  hich  is  also  know  n  .is  River  Slow 
from  I  ucas's  mezzotint  of  the  original  skcU  h. 

BA  very  literal  translation  will  be  found  in  ford  Windsor's  jolin  Constable,  R.A., 
1903,  pp.  64-7:  the  newspaper  has  not  been  traced. 

7The  letters  received  by  Constable  from  Arrowsmith  and  Schroth  are  111  the 
Plymouth  Collection. 

aRevue  Universelle  des  Arts,  1857,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  302-?. 

"Professor  Anthony  Blunt  agrees  that  the  influence  of  Constable  in  its  final  form  is 
marked  particularly  in  the  foreground  figures. 
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of  the  Fieldings.  But  otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  story,  which  was  published  without 
contradiction  during  the  artist's  lifetime.  In  another  account 
Villot  says  that  Delacroix  obtained  permission  to  have  the  work 
brought  down  to  one  of  the  antique  rooms  after  it  had  passed  the 
jury  to  go  on  with  the  repainting.10 

When  the  Salon  opened  on  the  25th  August  the  spectators  had 
the  exhilarating  feeling  of  assisting  at  a  gladiatorial  fight  to  the 
death  between  the  old  school  and  the  young  rebels  known  as  the 
Romantics,  who  looked  on  the  English  as  their  allies.  Arrow- 
smith  had  secured  places  for  both  Constable's  large  pictures,  as 
well  as  a  view  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  the  largest  crowds  were 
to  be  seen  congregated  before  the  two  most  controversial 
exhibits,  the  Hay  Wain  and  the  Massacre  of  Scio.  The  Comte  de 
Forbin,  Director  of  the  Louvre,  himself  an  artist  with  some 
sympathy  tor  the  rebels,  took  the  opportunity  of  a  reshuffling  to 
hang  Constable's  work  in  a  place  of  honour  over  the  great  fire- 
place. 

The  controversy,  as  was  liable  to  happen  in  France,  took  on  a 
political  tinge.  Adolphe  Thiers,  as  a  liberal,  extended  a  welcome 
to  the  young  artists:  the  present  need,  he  held,  was  a  return  to 
nature  and  to  the  truth,"  thus  echoing  what  Constable  had  been 
preaching  for  many  years  past.  'No  one',  he  declared  in  his  re- 
view of  the  Salon,12  'is  more  jealous  than  I  am  of  our  national 
glory;  but  the  truth  must  be  told  above  all,  and  we  must  admit 
that  the  landscapes  of  Mr.  Constable  arc  far  superior  to  anything 
we  ourselves  have  produced  this  year.  They  are  lacking  in 
"style"  say  our  rhetoricians;  and  often  enough  we  have  a  stream 
running  between  banks  that  have  little  of  the  picturesque,  com- 
bined with  a  horizon  of  no  significance.  Let  it  be  so:  but  the 
whole  is  full  of  delicacy,  perspective,  and  truth;  and  to  use  the 
usual  expression,  it  is  filled  with  air.' 

A  similar  tribute  was  paid  by  Stendhal.  'If  the  leading  portrait- 
painter  of  London  is  poor  enough',  he  wrote,13  referring;  to 
Lawrence,  'in  return  the  English  have  this  year  sent  us  some 
magnificent  landscapes,  those  of  Mr.  Constable.  The  negligence 
of  Mr.  Constable's  brushwork  is  pushed  to  an  extreme,  besides 
which  he  has  no  ideal;  but  his  delicious  landscape,  with  a  dog  to 
the  left,  is  the  mirror  of  nature.'  It  altogether  effaced,  he  said,  the 
work  of  the  leading  French  landscape-painter  hanging  near  it, 
and  later  on  he  added:  'I  have  given  my  enthusiastic  praise  to  Mr. 
Constable.  That  is  because  truth  has  for  me  an  immediate  and 
irresistible  charm.' 

The  academic  point  of  view  was  championed  by  Etienne 
Dclccluzc,  who  seems  to  have  preferred  the  Bridge  to  the  Hay 
Wain.  'The  picture  by  Mr.  Constable  called  An  English  Canal  is 
the  most  remarkable  of  this  artist's  paintings',  he  wrote,"  'and 
it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  there  reigns  over  it  a  vivacity,  a 
sincerity  and  a  truthfulness  of  colour  that  one  cannot  praise  too 
highly ;  but  I  shall  say  of  this  landscape  what  I  have  already  said  of 
certain  history  paintings:  one  notices  in  it  an  affected  negligence, 
which  has  its  pedantry  as  much  as  an  excess  of  care  and  study  .... 
Mr.  Constable's  paintings  are  hardly  more  than  a  palette  brilliant- 
ly set  out,  and  they  remind  me  of  the  scholarly  but  everlasting; 
promises  of  our  pianists,  who  make  a  show  of  knowledge  much 
to  be  recommended  in  itself,  but  which  ends  in  nothing.  There  is 
a  lively  awakening  of  the  senses,  and  the  general  impression  one 
receives  amounts  to  almost  nothing.'  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the 

1  "Preface  to  the  Catalogue  de  tableaux,  acquarelles,  etc..  provenant  du  cabinet  de  A /./•'.  I '. 

"Lf  Globe,  30  August  1824 

i2Le  Constitutionnel,  18  September  1824. 

'  3Journal  de  Paris,  1 6  .mil  24  October  1 824 :  sec  also  article  XI V  in  the  same  series. 
l*Journal  des  Debats,  30  November  1824.  Constable's  comments  on  this  criticism 
will  be  found  111  his  letter  to  Fisher  dated  14  December  1824. 


artists  who  had  'vaunted  Constable  and  Bonington  beyond  all 
measure  and  were  not  afraid  to  put  them  forward  as  an  example 
to  be  copied,  at  least  so  far  as  execution  is  concerned'. 

Similar  criticisms  followed  in  other  conservative  journals.  The 
most  violent  of  these  came  from  a  critic  who  anticipated  Ruskin's 
famous  attack  on  Whistler  by  saying:15  'An  Italian  artist  asserted 
on  the  authority  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  that  one  could  produce 
landscapes  simply  by  throwing  a  sponge  soaked  in  colours 
against  the  canvas.  If  this  painter  had  lived  in  our  times,  he  would 
assuredly  have  placed  his  reliance  on  Mr.  Constable's  works.' 

On  the  whole  praise  and  dispraise  were  equally  distributed. 18 
The  opposing  views  were  amusingly  given  by  Auguste  Jal  in 
dialogue  form,"  and  the  same  form  was  used  by  the  English 
Hazlitt  for  his  own  comments  on  the  Hay  Wain.™  That  Con- 
stable's methods  were  already  being  imitated  appears  from  the 
critic  Chauvin's  remarks  on  William  Wallace  by  Regnier  (owner 
of  the  Constable  sketch  which  Delacroix  had  admired) :  he  found 
that  Regnier  had  deserted  the  classical  principles  he  had  learnt 
from  Bcrtin  for  the  English  method:  the  Hay  Wain  was  no 
doubt  infinitely  preferable  to  his  work,  but  the  abrupt  and 
rugged  touch  of  the  brushwork  was  the  same.19 

Constable  was  kept  informed  of  what  was  going  on  by 
Arrowsmith  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  French  colony  in 
London.  He  was  greatly  amused  by  it  all,  but  firmly  refused 
Arrowsmith's  pressing  invitation  to  come  over  to  Paris  for  an 
ovation.  He  had  set  all  the  French  students  of  landscape  thinking, 
he  was  told,  so  that  they  would  say  on  going  to  the  easel,  'Oh, 
this  shall  be — a  la  Constable.'20  The  artist  William  Brockcdon, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  through  Paris  at  this  time,  sent 
Constable  a  note  on  his  return  to  say  that  he  had  created  a  division 
in  the  French  school  of  landscape:  'The  next  exhibition  in  Paris 
will  teem  with  your  imitators,  or  the  school  of  nature  versus  the 
school  of  Birmingham.' 

By  the  time  that  Charles  X  went  to  the  Louvre  to  make  the 
usual  awards  on  the  close  of  the  exhibition  in  January,  the  final 
victory  had  been  won  by  the  Romantics,  and  the  part  played  by 
the  English  artists  received  full  recognition.  On  the  advice  of  the 
Comte  de  Forbin  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Lawrence  and 
Constable,  as  well  as  to  Copley  Fielding  and  Bonington  for  their 
w  atercolours.  Constable  was  told  that  one  of  his  large  pictures 
would  have  been  bought  for  the  nation  if  Arrowsmith  had  not 
insisted  on  selling  both  together  for  ^500. 

During  the  previous  summer  Constable  had  spent  his  time  at 
Brighton  on  finishing  the  two  Hampstead  views  for  Schroth  and 
painting  careful  replicas,  one  of  which  is  here  reproduced  (No. 
4). 21  The  originals  reached  Paris  in  due  course,  and  Schroth  wrote 
back  on  the  17th  May,  1H25,  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  con- 
tinual concourse  of  artists  and  lovers  of  art  who  had  come  to  see 
them  and  admired  them  even  more  than  the  pictures  at  the 
Salon.  'M.  Delacroix,  a  young  artist  of  remarkable  talent,  is 
bringing  this  letter,'  he  w  rote,  'and  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
commending him  as  a  worthy  admirer  of  your  own  great  gifts. 
He  will  tell  you  all  the  pleasure  that  the  pictures  you  have  done 
for  me  have  given.' 

The  letter  was  duly  delivered  by  Delacroix  on  his  arrival  in 

lsVOriflamme,  1825,  p.  107.  See  alsoLc  Moniteur  I  Mversel,  28  November  1824. 
";C  lonstable's  work  was  also  praised  by  P.  A.  Vicillard  in  the  Journal  des  Maires. 
"/.' Artiste  et  \e  Philosophe,  1824,  pp.  292-5. 

ltMorniiif!  Chronicle.  1  September  [824.  Hazlitt  seems  to  have  disapproved  of  the 
Hay  I  Vain. 

ltGazette  de  France.  1825. 

20Letter  to  Fisher  dated  17  December  1824. 

"The  original  painted  for  Schroth  is  in  the  collection  of  Hen  Oskar  Reinhart, 
whi  re  u  is  wrongly  catalogued  as  being  the  replica  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 

in  1825. 
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I.  John  Constable.  'The  Hay  Wain',  signed  and  dated  1821,  51  \       73  in.  The  National  Gallery,  London. 


London  later  in  the  month ;  and  it  was  presumably  as  a  result  of  the 
meeting  which  ensued  that  Delacroix  was  able  to  record  in  his 
journal  some  years  later:"  'Constable  says  that  the  superiority  of 
the  greens  in  his  meadows  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  different  greens.  What  gives  a  lack  of  intensity 
and  life  to  the  verdure  of  the  ordinary  run  of  landscape  painters 
is  that  they  do  it  with  a  uniform  tint.  What  he  says  about  the 
meadows  can  be  applied  to  all  the  other  tones.'  Villot  gives  this  as 
something  that  Delacroix  had  already  found  out  for  himself 
through  his  study  of  Constable's  work,  and  Delacroix's  bio- 
grapher Lscholicr  says  that  the  method  which  he  called  flocltetaoc 
was  nothing  else  than  the  discoveries  made  by  Constable. 

Other  French  visitors  to  Constable's  studio  this  year  included 
the  printer  Didot,  who  ordered  three  pictures,  the  landscape- 
painter  A.  T.  I'.  Philippe,  and  the  draughtsman  I  lenri  Monnier. 
Trimmer  tells  us  that  one  of  the  visitors  asked  Constable  what  his 
method  was,  to  which  Constable  replied  that  he  had  none. 

Later  in  the  year  Constable  sent  the  White  Norse  and  another 


-'•journal  de  Delacroix,  1932.  Vi> 
previously  published  source. 
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passage  1  annot  be  tr.uvd  to  any 


painting  to  Lille,  where  he  was  awarded  a  second  gold  medal  by 
Charles  X.  The  Prefect  said  in  his  address:  'The  style  of  Mr. 
Constable,  new  and  audacious,  offers  great  beauties,  excels  in 
some  ways  and  sets  art  going  along  a  new  path.  Nevertheless  it 
has  not  been  entirely  exempt  from  criticism,  and  might  not  be 
tree  from  danger  with  presumptuous  imitators.' 

In  November  Constable  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  Arrow- 
smith,  whose  financial  position  was  becoming  precarious,  in  spite 
of  his  having  sold  the  Hay  Wain  for  /,400  (probably  to  the 
impresario  Boursault,  with  whose  collection  it  was  sold  in  [838), 
and  this  led  to  a  cessation  of  orders  from  that  source. 2:1  Then,  in 
the  following  summer,  Schroth  broke  the  news  that  times  were 
so  bad  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  his  business  as  a 
picture-dealer.-1  Constable  made  one  last  attempt  to  recover 
his  lost  French  market  by  sending  one  of  his  large  paintings, 

-:lArrowsinith's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  official  list  of  bankrupts;  but  lie  w  as 
unable  to  meet  his  obligations,  and  it  appears  from  one  ot  S<  broth's  letters  that  he 
w  as  ton  ed  to  liquidate  his  stock  at  ruinous  prices. 

-'Sihroth  was  eventually  declared  bankrupt,  lie  appears  again  as  cxpcrl  for  the 
Coutan  Sali-  ol  iX;o,  when  the  Bridge  was  sold. 
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2.  John  Constable.  'The  Bridge',  or  'View  on  the  Stour  near  Dedham',  signed  and  dated  1822,  51   ■  74  in.  Huntington  Art  Gallery,  California. 


identifiable  as  the  Cornfield,  to  the  Salon  of  1X27;  but  his  work 
had  by  then  lost  the  charm  of  novelty  tor  the  general  public 
and  the  reviews  were  poor,  when  he  was  mentioned  at  all. 

We  may  now  pause  to  consider  what  had  been  the  effect  of 
showing  Constable's  paintings  at  the  Salon  of  1  S24.  The  English 
view  has  been  stated  thus:  'The  most  patriotic  of  Englishmen,  it 
he  has  a  conscience,  cannot  claim  more  for  his  great  countryman 
than  this— that  he,  working  alone  and  almost  untaught,  produced 
pictures  which  met  with  an  instant  response  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  younger  generation  of  Frenchmen,  eager  to  fling 
away  classical  formulas  and  to  go  straight  to  Nature;  that  his 
success  encouraged  the  new  artists;  but  that  his  direct  influence  on 
their  practice  and  technique  was  small  or  none.'25 

This  hardly  accords  with  the  impression  formed  by  those  who 
attended  the  Salon  of  1  827,  which  by  all  accounts  went  some  way 
towards  fulfilling  Brockedon's  prediction  that  it  would  teem 

2STimes  Literary  Supplement,  is  August.  [905. 


with  Constable's  imitators.  Paul  Huct  in  his  notes  tor  a  history  of 
French  landscape-11  speaks  of  the  'magnificent  lesson'  provided  by 
Constable's  paintings  in  1824.  He  told  Paul  Mantz27  that  they 
threw  him  and  his  friends  dans  un  trouble  profond,  and  that  the 
Salon  of  1X27  showed  the  'ravage'  that  Constable  had  caused  in 
these  restless  souls.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  precisely 
Constable's  technique  that  fascinated  the  young  French  artists: 
not  his  subject-matter  or  design,  but  the  vivid  freshness  of  his 
colouring  and  the  vehemence  of  his  brushwork,  which  Huet 
compares  with  that  of  Rembrandt. 

Dclecluzc  at  least  cannot  be  accused  of  any  bias  in  favour  of 
Constable.  After  remarking  that,  just  as  there  had  been  a  revolu- 
tion in  history  painting,  so  landscape  now  had  a  cote  droite  and  a 
cote  gauche,  he  goes  on  :  'At  the  Salon  of  1  X24  we  saw  two  pictures 

2tPaul  Huet,  1911,  p.  95. 

-■Quoted  by  U.izalgettc  in  the. introduction  in  his  translation  of  Leslie's  Life  oj 

('.{instable. 
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3.  Eugene  Delacroix.  'Massacre  of  Scio.'  Musee  de  Louvre.  In  the  final  execution  of  (his  work  Delacroix  achieves  the  secret  of  Constable's  power  sub- 
division of  colours. 


4.  John  Constable.  'Hampstead  Heath',  24* 
Fine  Arts. 


30^  in.  Virginia  Museum  of 


5.  Paul  Huet.  'Distant  View  of  Rouen',  originally  painted  for  the  Diorama 
in  about  1828.  Musee  de  Rouen. 


by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Constable.  In  these  landscapes  the  trans- 
parence of  tones  was  carried  to  excess,  and  their  effect  had  this 
much  of  good  in  it  for  our  French  landscape  painters,  that  it  made 
them  realise  how  heavy,  insensitive  and  false  was  their  colouring. 
The  swamps  of  Mr.  Constable  had  then  a  fashionable  success;  he 
was  imitated  and  is  still  being  imitated.'  Landscapes  by  Jules 
Coignet,  Brascassat,  and  Remond  are  then  mentioned  as 
examples  of  the  'northern'  influence. 28 

Chauvin  is  equally  definite.  'I  have  seen  the  moment',  he  said, 
'when  the  Hay  Wain  threatened  the  arts  with  a  sudden  and 
radical  revolution'.  Ideas  had  grown  less  favourable  to  Constable 
since  then,  he  thought,  but  he  proceeded  to  rebuke  Regnier  and 
Barbot  for  following  blindly  in  the  footsteps  of  such  a  guide  as 
Constable,  whose  bi/arre  method  could  be  recognized  in  their 
work.  This  method,  it  appears,  consisted  of  forming  a  crust  of 
paint  on  the  surface  of  the  canvas.-"  In  spite  of  their  mistaken 
choice  of  a  guide,  however,  Regnier,  Barbot,  Brascass.U  and 
Remond  were  all  awarded  medals  at  the  close  of  the  Salon. 
By  this  time  a  new  school  of  landscape  was  beginning  to  form 

-^journal  des  Debals,  4  April.  1828. 

l*  Mov.iteur  I  'niversel,  1  M.irvh,  1X2X.  For  other  criticisms  of  Constable  sec  A.  D. 
Vcrgnaud's  Examen  du  Salon  de  t$27,  1828,  p.  jy;  Jal's  Esquisses,  acquis,  etc.,  [N2N, 
p.  17;  and  A.  Martin's  Visile  mi  Musee  du  Louvre,  1828,  p.  102. 
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6.  (Above)  Camillc  Flers.  'Landscape'  Musee  de  Beziers. 

7.  (Left)  P.  H.  Valenciennes.  'Cicero,  as  quaestor  of  Sicily,  discovering  the 
Tomb  of  Archimedes.'  Musee  de  Louvre. 


itself,  emerging  as  a  coherent  group  at  the  Salon  of  183  t.  During 
the  decade  which  followed  the  upheaval  of  1824,  according  to 
Prosper  Dorbec,3"  the  aim  was  to  achieve  spontaneity  in  the 
English  manner,  technical  devices  being  used  to  cover  the  rough- 
ness of  the  painting.  The  period,  in  his  opinion,  is  characterized 
by  the  earliest  productions  of  Huet  and  Camillc  Flers,  of  whom 
the  latter  became  well-known  in  the  studios  for  his  sky  studies  in 
the  manner  of  Constable. 

Huet  and  Flers,  it  may  be  noted,  were  the  only  members  of  the 
group  old  enough  to  have  profited  directly  from  the  exhibition 
of  1824,  but  others  were  closely  connected  with  artists  named  as 
imitators  of  Constable  in  1 827  and  may  have  had  opportunities  of 
studying  his  work  in  private  collections."  Dated  examples  of  this 
period  are  hard  to  come  by,  but  one  may  be  found  in  Huet's 
Distant  I  lew  q)  Rouen  (No.  5),  originally  painted  for  the  Diorama 
in  about  [828  and  repainted  for  the  Salon  of  1833,  when  Delc- 
cluze  noted  the  persistence  of  Constable's  influence  in  Huet's 
work.1-'  A  landscape  by  Flers  is  also  reproduced  (No.  6).  if  these 
are  compared  with  the  work  of  Valenciennes,  leader  of  the  old 
school  of  landscape,  the  difference  in  outlook  can  be  measured 
(No.  7). 

During  the  next  ten  years  most  of  the  paintings  w  inch  Con- 
stable had  sent  to  France  seemed  to  have  found  their  way  back  to 
England.  They  could  no  longer  be  studied,  and  the  French  land- 
scape painters  turned  for  models  to  the  Dutch  or  to  their  own 
old  masters,  such  as  Watteau.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
Constable's  fame  lingered  on  as  a  legend  in  the  Paris  studios, 
among  those  who  had  watched  the  movement  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  that  of  the  artist  whose  impact  had  led  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  French  landscape.  The  best-known  pronouncement  on 
this  point  is  that  of  Delacroix,  when  he  speaks  of  Constable  as 
'the  father  of  our  school  of  landscape'.33  And  Delacroix  should 

3"L'An  (lii  Paysage  en  France,  1925,  p.  68. 

31Emilc  Michel  says  that  Constable's  work  was  acclaimed  by  Huet,  Dupre, 
Rousseau  and  Cabat  (article  on  Delacroix  in  I. a  Grande  Encyclopidie). 
32 Journal  ties  Dehats,  1  May.  1833. 

3aRevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1854,  Vol.  VII,  p.  309.  Decamps  is  said  to  have  used  the 
same  phrase  in  conversation. 


have  known  what  he  was  talking  about;  for  he  presided  over  the 
meetings  of  the  landscape-painters  who  were  seeking  to  have 
the  works  of  Rousseau  admitted  to  the  Salon.34 

This  was  the  view  generally  taken  at  that  time.  Thackeray,  who 
had  known  Paris  as  an  art-student,  wrote  of  Constable  in  1850: 
'He  was  as  much  the  originator  of  the  modern  French  landscape 
as  Scott  was  the  father  of  French  romance'.  Villot  and  Burger 
expressed  the  same  opinion.35  As  late  as  1869,  when  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  was  being  held  at  Munich,  Constable's 
former  secretary,  Charles  Boner,  was  told  that  all  the  French 
landscape  painters  of  note  were  students  of  Constable  and  that  all 
the  best  men  w  ere  founded  on  him.  'Traces  of  your  father's  style 
struck  me  at  once',  he  wrote  to  the  artist's  son.  'It  was  very- 
striking,  quite  plain  and  indisputable.'3" 

Since  these  traces  may  not  seem  so  obvious  now  as  they  did 
then,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what,  if  any,  were  Constables  more 
permanent  gifts  to  French  art,  when  once  the  craze  for  imitating 
his  brushwork  had  died  away.  Among  them,  it  may  be  suggested, 
were  the  use  of  vivid  colours37  and  their  division  into  component 
elements,  contentment  with  simple  home  scenery  unadorned  by 
classical  themes,  and  an  interest  in  the  sky  as  the  source  of  light, 
the  analysis  of  which  was  to  be  carried  much  further  by  another 
generation;  but  above  all,  an  appreciation  of  the  need  to  see 
nature  afresh  with  one's  own  eyes,  after  w  hich  it  was  open  to  the 
artist  to  work  out  his  own  method  of  representing  them,  and  then 
become  what  Constable  would  have  called  'a  feature  in  the  art  . 

'Constable's  ideas  on  nature, on  landscape,  and  on  the  manner  of 
interpreting  it  might  be  signed  by  any  landscape  painter  of  the 
modern  school.'  St)  Biiroer  wrote  in  1862,  and  so  Constable  him- 
self  would  have  had  it,  rather  than  be  paid  the  compliment  of 
slavish  imitation. 

S4Sensier*s  Souvenirs  siir  77/.  Rousseau,  1N72,  p.  123.  Arrowsmith  also  attended  the 
meetings:  he  w  as  a  friend  of  Rousseau 

3SReuue  Universelle  des  Arts,  1X57,  Vol.  IV,  p.  iXn:  and  Fxole  Anglaise,  1862,  pp. 
<;-IO. 

3*Menioirs  and  Letters  of  (Charles  Boner,  [871,  pp.  14-s. 
37Courbet's  greens  are  instanced  by  Dorbec 
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Constable  comes  to  Manchester 


Many  will  take  the  opportunity  of  travelling  to  Manchester  to 
see  the  current  great  Constable  Exhibition,  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  organisation  of  which  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  R.  B. 
Beckett,  at  the  City  Art  Museum  (Director,  Mr.  S.  D.  Cleveland, 
O.B.E.).  These  are  twelve  of  the  important  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition:  I.  'Dedham  Vale  from  Langham',  5 5 A  ■  48  in.  The 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh.  2.  'Yarmouth  Jetty'. 
12A  20  in.  Lent  by  Lord  Glenconner.  3.  'Trees  near  Hamp- 
stead',  43  X  34  in.  Lent  by  R.  B.  Beckett,  Esq.  4.  'The  Artist's 
Father,  Golding  Constable',  30  25  in.  Lent  by  the  artist's 
great-great-grandson,  Colonel  |ohn  Constable.  5.  'Constable's 
son  Charles,  in  his  uniform  as  a  Midshipman',  12       is  in.  Lent 


by  E.  B.  Britton,  Esq.  6.  'Stratford  Mill',  canvas  50  72  in.  Lent 
by  Major  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald  Buchanan.  7.  'Barge- 
building  at  Flatford',  canvas,  20]  24A  in.  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  8.  'Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Meadows',  also 
known  as  'The  Rainbow',  canvas  59!  <  74!  in.  Copyright  re- 
served to,  and  lent  by,  Lord  Ashton  of  Hyde.  9.  'Flatford  Mill", 
signed  and  dated  1817,  40  so  in.  The  National  Gallery.  TO. 
'Shower  over  the  Sea',  8f  >  \2\  in.  Lent  by  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy.  11.  A  Cornfield  near  Brighton', 
r2|  ■  in.  Lent  by  Mrs.  ).  A.  Dewar.  12.  'Harwich  Light- 
house', 13  ■  20  in.  Lent  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Ashcroft.  The  Exhibition 
remains  open  until  func  3rd. 
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The  Constable  Room 
at  the  Tate  Gallery 


BY  MARY  CHAMOT 


WHEN  Constable's  daughter  Isabel  divided  his  remaining 
works  among  a  number  ot  galleries  and  museums,  the 
lion's  share  tell  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  National 
Gallery's  portion  was  further  subdivided  between  Trafalgar 
Square  and  the  Tate  Gallery,  where,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  it 
has  been  possible  for  the  first  time  to  hang  the  whole  of  Gallery 
V  with  works  by  Constable.  Though  it  can  never  hope  to  rival 
the  magnificent  Turner  Collection  in  the  five  adjoining  galleries, 
the  representation  of  Constable  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  acquisition  of  Marine  Parade  and  Chain  Pier,  Brighton  (No.  i) 
in  1950  and  of  several  portraits,  as  well  as  by  the  transfer  of 
further  works  from  the  National  Gallery:  so  that  it  now  com- 
prises thirty  three  paintings  and  one  watercolour.  Recent 
research,  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  a 
detailed  catalogue,  has  moreover  thrown  fresh  light  on  several 
problems.1 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  no  full  catalogue  ot  Constable's  work 
exists;  that,  apart  from  the  preparatory  studies,  he  painted  many 
versions  of  some  of  his  favourite  subjects;  and  that  his  pictures 
often  appeared  in  exhibitions  and  sales  under  the  vague  title  of 
'Landscape',  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sort  out  his  paintings  into 
chronological  order.  His  habit  of  working  on  a  subject  for  many 
years  and  ot  taking  up  an  early  study  late  in  life  makes  the  prob- 
lem even  more  complicated.  Constable  could  never  leave  well 
alone  and  often  repainted  his  pictures  after  they  had  been 
exhibited,  using  every  means  to  induce  the  purchaser  to  return 
the  picture  to  his  painting  room,  and  taking  offence  if  this  was 
refused. 

The  earliest  definitely  datable  work  in  the  Tate  Gallery  is  The 
Bridges  Family2  (No.  10),  painted  at  Lawford  Place,  Essex,  in 
1803-1804.  Mr.  J.  G.  Bridges  wrote  in  1891  that  he  had  often 
heard  his  father  say  that  Constable  had  been  a  friend  of  the  family 
and  spent  much  time  at  their  home.  There  is  a  family  tradition 
that  he  fell  in  love  with  one  cf  the  daughters.  A  drawing  of  two 
girls  at  a  piano  with  a  church  seen  through  the  window  (British 
Museum  Print  Room  1908-2-29-1)  may  be  connected  with  the 
picture.  The  persons  represented  are  George  Bridges  (1764- 
1835),  his  wife,  Mary  Wilson  ([767-1863),  and  their  eight 
children.  The  likenesses  were  said  to  have  been  good,  but  it  is 
obviously  the  work  of  a  'face  painter',  not  a  figure  painter,  and 
the  artist's  real  interest  already  appears  in  the  view  through  the 
window.  Recent  cleaning,  generously  financed  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Bogue  Bridges,  who  presented  the  picture  in  1952,  has  revealed 

'My  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett  for  valuable  assistance  in 
identification  and  research,  and  to  Mr.  Graham  Reynolds  for  allowing  me  to 
consult  the  catalogue  he  is  preparing  of  the  Constable  Collection  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

2  D.  S.  McColl,  Burlington  Magazine,  Feb.  191 2,  p.  267. 


cool  and  delicate  colouring  in  place  of  the  previous  yellow  tone. 

The  problem  of  grouping  a  number  of  people  round  a  piano 
seems  to  have  interested  Constable  for  some  years  after  he  had 
completed  this  commission.  The  drawing  of  the  Harden  family 
made  during  his  stay  with  them  in  the  Lake  District  in  1806  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum  Print  Room  shows  variations  on  the 
theme  and  a  considerable  improvement  in  figure  drawing. 

An  oil  sketch  Leathes  Water  or  Thirlmere  (No.  2662),  made 
during  this  trip,  when  Constable  travelled  from  Grasmcrc  to 
Keswick  with  George,  the  son  of  Daniel  Gardner,  about  Septem- 
ber 20th,3  shows  considerable  resemblance  in  the  horizontal 
brush  strokes  to  the  early  Dedham  Valley  (No.  2663).  Both  come 
from  the  Salting  Collection  and  cannot  be  traced  further  back. 
But  in  the  light  of  recent  examination  there  seems  no  reason  to 
question  the  authenticity  of  either:  Shirley  had  cast  doubts  on  the 
Leathes  Water,*  on  the  strength  of  which  it  was  listed  as  'ascribed 
to  Constable'  in  the  Concise  Catalogue  of  1953.  Another  early 
sketch,  Barnes  Common  (No.  1066)  seems  to  fit  less  easily  into 
what  is  known  of  Constable's  work  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century,  but  as  this  amounts  to  very  little,  final  judgement  must 
be  reserved. 

We  are  on  surer  ground  with  The  House  in  which  the  Artist  was 
horn*  (No.  1235)  (No.  7)  one  of  the  pictures  presented  to  the 
National  Gallery  by  the  artist's  daughter  Isabel  Constable  in  the 
name  of  herself,  Maria  Louisa  and  Lionel  Bicknel  Constable.  East 
Bergholt  House  had  been  built  by  the  artist's  father,  Golding 
Constable,  about  1774,  when  his  eldest  son  was  born.  It  was  a 
three  storied  brick  mansion  with  stables  and  coachhouses, 
surrounded  by  37  acres  of  land.  After  Golding's  death  the  house 
was  sold  to  the  Clark  family  and  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire.5 
Constable  painted  the  house  from  various  aspects.  This  shows  it 
from  the  rear.  A  more  close-up  view  from  the  same  side  was 
chosen  by  Constable  as  a  frontispiece  for  the  mezzotints  of 
English  Landscape  engraved  by  David  Lucas  and  published  in 
1832. 

The  church,  like  the  house,  was  a  subject  that  Constable  never 
tired  of  repeating  and  numerous  drawings  of  it  exist  from  every 
angle.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  The  Church  Porch  East 
Bergholt*  (No.  1245)  was  the  picture  exhibited  in  the  Academy  in 
[810. 6  In  1816  Constable  sent  A  Wheat  Field  to  the  Academy  and 
the  following  year  the  same  picture,  or  a  similar  one,  appeared  in 
the  British  Institution  under  the  title  of  The  Harvest  Field,  Reapers, 
Gleaners.  This  picture  has  not  yet  been  identified.  A  Cornfield  with 

:l  R.  B.  Beckett,  Country  Life,  10  March,  1955,  p.  670. 

1  A.  Shirley  ed.  C.  R.  Leslie's  Life  of  Constable,  1937,  p.  LXXXIV. 

5  K.  B.  Beckett,  Correspondence  and  other  Memorials  of  John  Constable  R.A.  Type- 
script deposited  in  the  Victoria,  and  Albert  Museum  Library,  Vol.  t,  p.  9. 

6  Martin  Da  vies,  National  Gallery  Catalogue,  British  School,  1946,  p.  26. 
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Figures  (No.  1065),  suggested  by  Holmes,  is  not  the  right  size,  and 
is  too  slight  to  have  been  exhibited.  It  may,  however,  have 
been  a  preparatory  study.  A  label  on  the  back,  probably  in- 
scribed by  Anderdon,  at  whose  sale  it  was  purchased  in  [879 
reads:  'John  Constable  A.  Early  Middle  Period.  Associate  per- 
haps, the-  form  of  the  outline  foliage  marks  him'.  A  sketch  of  the 
same  held  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Agnew  may  have  been 
painted  from  nature  at  East  Bergholt  in  the  summer  of  1  S  1  s . 
when  Constable  painted  more  than  usual  out  of  doors  owing  to 
the  exceptionally  fine  weather.  The  Tate  sketch  probably  re- 
presents the  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  composition. 

The  Mill  Stream  (No.  i  S 1 6)  has  been  wrongly  catalogued  as 
The  River  Stour  near  Flatford  Mill,  Afternoon.  It  is  a  view  of  Willy 
Lott's  House  and  is  probably  a  study  for  the  larger  picture  in  the 
Christchurch  Museum,  Ipswich,*  which  was  engraved  by  David 
Lucas  and  may  date  from  about  1813  or  18 14.  It  is  painted  on 
millboard  and  on  the  back  there  is  a  sketch  of  a  night  scene  with  a 
bridge,  a  column  and  a  fire  in  the  background.  Vaughan,  who 
presented  it  to  the  National  Gallery,  stated  that  he  had  purchased 
it  at  the  Lionel  Constable  sale. 

Another  sketch  from  the  same  sale  is  the  delightful  View  at 
Epsom  (No.  6)  with  its  rolling  downs  and  light  gleaming  through 
the  trees  (No.  1818).  It  is  inscribed  in  pencil  on  the  back,  possibly 
in  Constable's  own  handwriting  'Epsom  June  1809'.  Constable 
was  staying  with  his  relations  the  Gubbins  family  at  Epsom  at 
that  time.8 

In  August,  1815,  Constable  visited  Harwich  and  dated  a  draw- 
ing, now  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  on  the  22nd  of  that 
month.  The  picture  formerly  in  the  Tate  (No.  1276)  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Gallery  is  obviously  based  on  this,  but  may 
have  been  painted  some  years  later.  A  view  of  Harwich  was 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1820  and  this  was  given  to  Dr. 
Robert  Gooch  in  reward  for  his  services  to  the  family.  In  a  letter 
to  Fisher,  Constable  said  that  his  sea-pieces  were  very  popular  and 
he  had  not  one  left.9  There  are  records  of  his  having  painted  the 
subject  again,  but  at  present  only  one  other  version  is  known,  in 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  Oscar  Ashcroft.* 

The  other  sea-piece  in  the  Tate  (No.  2650)  has  also  been 
mistakenly  listed  as  'ascribed  to  Constable'  in  the  1953  Catalogue. 
In  fact  he  painted  several  versions  of  Yarmouth  Jetty  and  wrote  to 
Fisher  on  15th  April,  1824,  that  he  gave  Arrowsmith  a  small  sea- 
piece  Yarmouth  into  the  bargain  with  the  Haywain  and  the 
River  Stour  for  ^250. 10  Mr.  Beckett  thinks  that  this  may 
possibly  be  the  Tate  version.  The  first,  dated  1822  and  probably 
exhibited  in  1823,  belongs  to  Lord  Glenconner,*  another  version 
was  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1831,  probably  the  one  used  for 
Lucas  s  engraving,  which  has  a  much  more  stormy  sky. 

East  Anglia  always  remained  Constable's  favourite  painting 
ground.  An  early  sketch  of  Dedham  from  Langham  (No.  2654) 
is  connected  with  drawings  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
sketch  book  of  18 13,  No.  317-1888  pp.  39,  51,  and  52,  as  noted  by 
Martin  Davies,  and  with  Lucas's  mezzotint  Summer  Morning. 

The  brilliant  sketch  of  Dedham  Lock  (No.  2661)  is  obviously 
related  to  the  finished  picture  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(No.  34)  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1820. 
But  Constable  returned  to  the  subject  several  times  and  the 
latest  one  is  dated  1827. 11  A  somewhat  different  view  appears  in  a 
small  sketch  Dedham,  a  Lock  (No.  1820). 

7  Reproduced  in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  |uly.  i';.}0,  p.  37. 

8  R.  B.  Beckett,  Correspondence  etc..  Vol.  II,  p.  33. 

a  R.  B.  Beckett,  John  Constable  and  the  h'ishers,  [952,  p.  1  i<V 

10  Ibid.  p.  164. 

1 1  R.  B.  Beckett,  Burlington  Magazine,  Feb.  1955,  P-  52> 


Constable  has  so  often  been  extolled  as  a  'natural  painter'  that 
one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  importance  he  himself  attached  to 
composition.  In  the  introduction  to  the  mezzotints  of  English 
Landscape  Scenery  Constable  expounds  his  theory  of  chiaroscuro, 
and  in  describing  the  plate  of  Stoke  by  Nayland  (No.  5),  which  is  a 
variation  of  the  Tate  sketch  (No.  18T9)  Constable  wrote:  'The 
impressive  solemnity  of  a  summer's  morn  when  attended,  as  it 
often  is  .  .  .  by  thunder  clouds,  was  the  sentiment  ...  in  this 
picture  .  .  .  This  is  further  attempted  by  extending  the  mass  of 
light  of  the  cloud,  which  would  be  too  prominent  while  isolated 
and  diffusing  it  over  the  tower  and  church,  allowing  it  to  rest  on 
the  cottage  and,  glancing  over  the  adjoining  objects,  be  then  lost 
among  them.  This  management  of  the  light  is  met  by  a  similar 
treatment  of  the  mass  of  shadow  .  .  .'12  The  sketch  is  so  boldly 
blocked  out  in  light  and  shade  that  it  might  have  been  painted  as  a 
demonstration  of  this  theory.  The  small  Country  Lane  (No.  1821) 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a  study  from  nature. 

The  most  interesting  discovery  resulting  from  the  recent 
examination  of  the  Constables  at  the  Tate  is  that  Glebe  Farm  (No. 
1823),  which  has  been  on  loan  to  the  Warsaw  Embassy  since  the 
end  of  the  War,  was  in  fact  the  version  given  to  Leslie.  Two 
labels  on  the  back  in  Vaughan's  writing  read:  'This  picture  was 
bought  at  the  sale  of  C.  R.  Leslie  R.A.'  and  'Lot  97  The  Glebe 
Farm.  Mr.  Leslie  saw  Constable  at  work  on  this  picture  and  told 
him  he  liked  it  so  much  he  did  not  think  it  w  anted  another  touch. 
Constable  said  "Then  take  it  away  with  you  that  I  may  not  be 
tempted  to  touch  it  again".  The  same  evening  the  picture  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Leslie  as  a  present'.  The  subject  was  particularly  dear 
to  Constable  on  account  of  the  association  with  Bishop  Fisher, 
whose  first  living  was  at  Langham,  and  he  painted  several  versions 
of  it.  A  larger  and  more  finished  one  is  No.  1274  .it  the  Tate.  It 
was  exhibited  at  Worcester  in  [835  but  lacks  the  freshness  and 
radiance  of  Leslie's  sketch.  The  first  Glebe  Farm  (No.  2)  was  begun 
in  1826  after  the  Bishop's  death. 1:1  Leslie's  version  was  in  his 

12  A.  Shirley,  t  he  Published  Mezzotints  of  David  I. mas  after  John  Constable  R.A., 
1930,  p.  225. 

1:1  R.  B,  Beckett,  John  Constable  and  the  Fishers,  i9s2.  p.  24  s. 
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6.  'View  at  Epsom'.  Oil  on  millboard,  Il  j  14 J  in.  7.  'The  House  in  which  the  Artist  was  born'.  Canvas  9  27  in.  East  Bergholt  House  was  built  by 
the  artist's  father,  Golding  Constable,  about  1774.  This  shows  it  from  the  rear. 


possession  by  1831  and  the  mezzotint  was  mack'  horn  No.  1274 
and  was  published  in  June  1832. 

Constable's  friendship  with  Archdeacon  John  Fisher,  the 
Bishop's  nephew,  began  about  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to 
Salisbury  in  the  Autumn  of  1 8 1 1 .  Probably  the  most  signal  ser- 
vice that  John  Fisher  performed  for  his  friend  was  to  precipitate 
his  marriage  by  stating  bluntly  in  [816  that  he  would  be  in 
London  on  24th  September  'and  hold  myself  ready  and  happy  to 
marry  you.'  The  portrait  of  the  bride,  Maria  Bicknell  (No.  265  5) 
is  dated  10th  July,  1816,  some  months  before  the  marriage.  This 
took  place  on  2nd  October  and  inaugurated  the  happiest  years  of 
Constable's  life  and  the  most  brilliant  of  his  production.  This 
little  portrait  is  very  close  in  style  to  the  one  of  Mrs.Andrt  u>(No.8) 
which,  with  that  of  her  husband,  was  painted  in  [818  and  re- 
mained in  the  family  till  shortly  before  both  were  purchased  by 
the  Tate  Gallery  in  1950.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  added 
that  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (No.  4954)  which  hung  in  the  Constable 
Room  tor  some  years,  has  now  been  ascribed  once  again  to 
Daniel  Gardner. 

It  is  known  that  Constable  stayed  with  John  Fisher  at  his 
vicarage  in  Gillingham  from  the  22nd  August  to  about  1  1  th 
September,  1823.  During  this  visit  he  painted  a  picture  of  the 
village,  which  was  to  be  paid  for  by  Fisher  and  given  as  a  present 
to  his  mother.  A  picture  of  Gillingham  Bridge*  is  still  in  the  Fisher 
family  and  the  Archdeacon's  son,  the  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher,  wrote 
on  the  back  of  it  that  he  remembered  seeing  Constable  sitting 
with  his  easel  near  the  bridge  painting  it.  However,  Constable 
appears  to  have  had  it  back  in  his  possession,  since  in  1824  he 
lent  it  to  I  )orothea  Fisher  the  Bishop  s  daughter  to  copy. 1 1  This  is 
probably  the  original  now  at  the  Tate  (No.  1244). 

Three  years  after  his  marriage  Constable  took  a  house  in 
Hampstead  for  the  summer.  I  le  went  in  search  of  health  for  his 
family  and  found  unending  inspiration  for  his  painting.  Of  the 
five  views  of  I  lampstead  at  the  Tate  the  earliest  is  probably  the 
rather  dark  Hillside  (No.  2658).  The  more  luminous  view  towards 
Harrow  (No.  1236)  has  been  ascribed  to  about  1821,  but  .111 

N  Ibid,  pp.  1  J9,  if>!.  168,  \  j(>. 


almost  undecipherable  inscription  on  the  back  appears  to  read 
1832.  Constable's  favourite  view  of  the  Heath,  looking  in  the 
same  direction  but  with  a  pond  in  the  foreground  and  a  mound 
on  the  right,  appears  in  No.  1813  painted  for  Jack  Bannister  the 
actor  and  bought  at  his  sale  by  Henry  Vaughan.  Writing  to 
Fisher  on  26th  November,  1825,  Constable  says:  'I  have  just  had  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Bannister  to  request  a  landscape.  He  has  long 
desired  one  from  me,  in  which,  he  says,  he  can  feel  the  wind 
blowing  on  his  face.  He  says  my  landscape  has  something  in  it 
beyond  freshness,  it's  life,  exhilaration  etc'.15 

The  large  picture  Trees  at  Hampstead  (No.  2659)  has  been 
cleaned  recently  and  is  now  rich  and  sparkling  in  colour.  It  is 
dated  1829  and  is  much  more  broadly  handled  than  the  earlier 
Trees  near  Hampstead  Church  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  latest  of  the  Hampstead  pictures  (No.  1275)  is  again  the 
same  view  as  No.  1813  but  with  the  addition  of  a  windmill, 
w  hich  never  existed  there,  and  a  rainbow.  It  was  painted  in  1836 
tor  W.  G.  Jennings  who  wrote  that  'it  would  descend  as  an  heir- 
loom in  his  family'  but  somehow  it  appears  to  have  got  back  into 
the  Constable  family,  since  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  National 
Gallery  by  Miss  Isabel  Constable  and  transferred  to  the  Tate  in 
1954. 

In  May,  1824,  Constable  took  his  family  down  to  Brighton  as 
sea  air  had  been  recommended  for  his  wife's  health.  At  first  he 
was  put  off  by  the  fashionable  crowds 'offscouring  of  London  .  .  . 
the  beach  is  only  Piccadilly  by  the  sea-side.  In  short  there  is 
nothing  here  for  the  painter  but  the  breakers  &  the  sky — which 
have  been  lovely  indeed  and  always  varying'."1 

Sketches  of  the  breakers  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  but  the  Tate  has  some  of  the  skies  with  wind- 
mills on  the  downs,  which  were  more  to  his  liking.  The  little 
sketch  Gleaners  (No.  1817)  is  inscribed  Aug.  20,  1824.  The  rolling 
clouds  are  heavily  painted  with  a  palette  knife  and  the  proximity 
of  the  sea  is  felt  though  not  actually  seen.  Summer  Afternoon  after  a 
Shower  (No.  1815)  is  said  by  Leslie  to  have  been  painted  from  an 
effect  seen  at  Reclhill  on  his  way  to  or  from  Brighton  and  is  even 

15  Ibid,  p.  210.       "■  Ibid.  p.  182. 
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more  rapidly  painted  with  dramatic  light  and  shade.  The  small 
Windmill  (No.  2657)  is  inscribed  'a  very  fine  morning'  and  shows 
the  sea  in  the  distance. 

Eventually,  however,  Constable  decided  to  paint  a  large  pic- 
ture (No.  1)  of  the  Marine  Parade  and  Chain  Pier  (No.  5957)  which 
was  shown  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1827  and  was  purchased  for 
the  Tate  Gallery  with  the  help  of  a  special  Government  grant  in 
1950.  The  composition  first  appears  in  a  careful  topographical 
drawing  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (289-1888).  There 
arc  two  sketches  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  with  different 
arrangements  of  boats  and  foreground  and  the  picture  itself 
shows  some  pentimenti,  notably  on  the  end  of  the  pier  and  the 
boat  to  the  right  which  are  both  reduced  in  height.  About  one- 
eighth  of  the  picture  appears  to  have  been  cut  off  at  some  stage 
between  1828  when  it  was  shown  at  the  British  Institution  and 
1888  when  it  next  appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy.  This  may  be 
seen  by  comparison  with  the  engraving  by  Frederick  Smith  pub- 
lished by  Colnaghi  in  1829,  in  which  the  composition  is  very 
much  better  balanced  with  a  large  sail  and  a  standing  figure  on 
the  extreme  left.17  The  mutilation  is  unlikely  to  have  been  done 
by  Constable  himself,  as  it  cannot  be  considered  an  improvement, 
unless  it  was  caused  by  some  accidental  damage.  Painted  at 
Hampstead  at  a  time  when  he  must  have  been  harrassed  with 
anxiety  for  his  wife  (who  died  of  tuberculosis  on  23  rd  Nov. 
1828),  the  picture  shows  a  restlessness  of  movement  and  shadow 
very  characteristic  of  the  English  sea-side.  It  is  easily  the  most 

17  Repr.  C.  J.  Holmes  Constable,  1902,  p.  177. 


8.  'Mrs.  Andrew'.  Canvas,  30}  ■  242  in. 

9.  The  Valley  Farm,  Willy  Lott's  House'.  Canvas,  58J 
49*  in. 

10.  'The  Bridges  Family'.  Canvas  53A   ■  72J  in. 

11.  'Harnham  Ridge'.  Oil  on  paper,  4J   •  91  in. 

All  illustrations  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Tate  Gallery. 
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important  Constable  in  the  collection  and  yet  it  remained  unsold 
in  his  lifetime. 

The  mood  of  sadness  that  hung  over  Ins  remaining  years  is 
reflected  in  his  late  paintings  as  well  as  in  his  growing  irritability 
and  sense  of  frustration.  Election  to  full  membership  of  the  Royal 
Academy  came  only  in  1829,  too  late  tor  Maria  to  share  his 
satisfaction.  The  publication  of  Lucas's  mezzotints  of  English 
Landscape  was  a  financial  failure.  The  tendency  to  labour  the 
finishing  stages,  gives  the  late  pictures  a  heavy  surface.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  sketch  is  often 
preferable  to  the  final  version. 

The  small  sketch  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Meadows  (No. 
1814)  was  probably  done  during  or  after  Constable's  last  visit  to 
Salisbury  in  July,  1829.  A  drawing  of  the  subject  in  the  Lady 
I  ever  Gallery  is  dated  1829.  The  large  painting  Fording  a  River: 
Showery  Weather  in  the  Guildhall  Gallery,  which  had  been  re- 
painted, turning  the  Cathedral  into  a  castle,  but  has  now  been 
restored  to  its  original  form,18  is  probably  a  later  version,  and  the 
final  picture  belongs  to  Lord  Ashton  of  Hyde.*  The  tiny  sketch  of 
Harnham  Ridge  (No.  1824)  (No.  11)  previously  described  as 
Sketch  of  a  Landscape  was  painted  from  further  down  the  same 
path,  looking  the  opposite  way, and  perhaps  during  the  same  visit. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  and  problematic  Constables  (now- 
transferred  to  the  National  Gallery)  is  the  picture  of  a  tree  trunk 
known  as  A  Dell  in  Helmingham  Park  (No.  2660).  It  certainly 
appears  to  belong  to  about  1830  when  Constable  exhibited  a  pic- 
tun-  of  that  title  in  the  Academy,  but  this  must  have  been  the 
composition  with  a  footbridge*  which  exists  in  several  versions, ''J 
and  the  tree  trunk  may  have  been  painted  anywhere. 

,H  I-xh.  (uiildhall  Art  Gallery,  London, July-August,  1952. 
19  Rcpr  A  Shirley,  John  Constable,  ly-jS,  pis.  82  and  101. 


Constable's  closing  years  were  occupied  mainly  with  the  last 
two  pictures  we  have  to  consider:  The  I 'alley  Farm  and  The 
Cenotaph.  The  germ  of  the  first  appears  as  early  as  1813  on  pages 
3  1  and  70  of  the  sketch  book  already  referred  to  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  and  there  are  two  oil  sketches  in  the  same 
collection  (140-1888  and  143-1888).  Leslie  says  that  the  picture 
was  painted  'from  an  early  sketch'.  The  next  stage  is  the  large- 
sketch  from  Captain  Constable's  Collection,  which  was  lent  to 
South  Kensington  by  his  widow  in  1880-83  and  is  now  in  a 
private  collection.*  The  horizontal  composition  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  also  showing  Willy  Lott's  Cottage,  and  inscribed  on 
the  back  "Sketch  tor  the  Valley  Farm",  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  picture  in  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Gallery.20 

The  Valley  Farm  (No.  9)  was  probably  begun  in  1833  and  was 
bought  by  Robert  Vernon  before  it  went  to  the  Academy  in 
183  s,  where  it  was  severely  criticized  as  well  as  praised,  and 
Constable  spent  the  next  year  repainting  it  and  then  insisted  on 
showing  it  at  the  British  Institution. 

The  subject  of  The  Cenotaph  dates  back  to  October,  1  823,  w  hen 
Constable  was  invited  to  stay  with  his  old  friend  and  patron  Sir 
Gc-orge  Beaumont  and  went  rather  reluctantly  so  late  in  tin- 
season:  'I  want  to  get  to  my  easil  in  Town — and  not  to  witness 
rotting  melancholy  dissolution  of  the  trees  etc. — which  two 
months  ago  were  so  beautiful  and  lovely'.-1  This  explains  why 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  indoors  copying  Claudes,  lie  only 
began  the  picture  ten  years  later  from  a  drawing  dated  28th 
November,  1823.  Except  for  the  unfinished  Arundel  Mill  and 
Castle  it  was  to  be  his  last  contribution  to  the  Academv— a 
memorial  not  only  to  Reynolds,  but  to  himself. 

20  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  The  Connoisseur,  Nov.  1954,  p.  138  rcpr. 

21  R.  1J.  Beckett,  John  Constable  and  the  Fishers,  1952,  p.  147. 
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An  Unpublished  Drawing  by  William  Kent,  and  a  Comment  on  him  by 
an  Italian  Contemporary:  Model  Soldiers:  Printing  Archives. 


ALTHOUGH  a  number  of  William  Kent's 
.designs  for  architecture  and  interior  decora- 
tion have  been  reproduced  few  of  his  drawings 
for  paintings  are  recorded;  consequently  the  dis- 
covery of  his  original  sketch  for  the  Jupiter  and 
Semele  ceiling  at  Kensington  Palace  is  of  consider- 
able interest.  This  drawing  (pen  and  brown  ink, 
20  x  1 6  ins.)  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  Payne  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  bringing 
it  to  my  attention. 

When  William  Kent  returned  from  Italy  with 
the  Earl  of  Burlington  in  1719  he  had  already 
made  something  of  a  reputation  as  a  painter  by 
winning  the  Pope's  silver  medal,  and  had  tried 
his  hand  at  a  large  ceiling  painting  in  the  church 
of  S.  Giuliano  dci  Fiaminghi  in  Rome.1  Burling- 
ton soon  set  him  to  work  on  his  London  house 
and  111  1 72 1  secured  his  commission  to  decorate 
the  staircase  and  state  rooms  of  Kensington 
Palace,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Sergeant- 
Painter,  Sir  James  Thornhill.  According  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Hussey,-  he  painted  the  Jupiter  and 
Sonde  ceiling  in  the  Privy  Chamber  (later  known 

1  Sec:  G.  C.  Hoogewerff:  Bescheiden  in  Italie,  191 3, 
Vol.  II,  p.  215.  E.  Croft-Murray  in  English  Mis- 
cellany, 1950,  p.  221.  Hugh  Honour  in  The  Connois- 
seur, August  1954,  p.  7. 
-  Country  Life  :  Dec.  13,  1924,  p.  957. 


as  the  King's  Drawing  Room)  in  1723  and  re- 
ceived £300  for  this  work  in  October  of  the 
same  year. 

In  a  number  of  ways  Mr.  Payne's  drawing 
differs  from  the  finished  work  and  was  probably 
executed  as  one  of  the  first  general  schemes  for 
the  decoration.  On  the  ceiling  Semele's  right  arm 
is  raised,  the  four  Garter  stars  are  replaced  by 
orbs  and  the  four  lunettes  in  the  cove  have  be- 
come medallions  containing  different  scenes,  the 
grotesque  background  being  simplified  and 
extended.  As  is  usual  in  his  paintings,  this  ceiling 
demonstrates  Kent's  allegiance  to  the  seicento 
artists  he  had  copied  in  Rome  and  the  classical 
tradition  in  which  his  master,  Benedetto  Luti, 
worked;  it  has  none  of  the  baroque  swagger  of 
his  other  master,  Francesco  Solimena.  If  the 
effect  is  ponderous  it  is  not  wanting  in  the  rich- 
ness Kent  was  seeking  to  create.  Perhaps  George 
Vertue  was  a  little  hard  when  he  said  of  the 
decorative  paintings  at  Kensington  Palace,  'poor 
stuff ...  a  terrible  glaring  show'. 

In  connection  with  Kent's  work  as  a  painter  it 
is  not  inappropriate  to  quote  here  .1  previously 
unpublished  note  by  Conte  Francesco  Maria 
Niccolo  Gabburri,  a  Florentine  virtuoso  who 
compiled  a  biographical  dictionary  of  artists  111 
the  third  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Gabburri  writes:  'William  Kent,  born  in  the 
County  of  York,  and  having  with  the  increase  of 
years  acquired  a  very  great  talent  for  painting, 
travelled  in  Italy  where  he  studied  much, 
especially  in  Rome  where  he  spent  several  years. 
Then  he  visited  the  more  notable  cities  of  Italy 
with  the  sole  object  of  seeing  the  most  important 
works  of  the  greatest  painters.  Having  returned 
to  Rome,  the  first  work  that  he  did  was  in  the 
church  of  S.  Giuliano,  a  fresco  in  which  may  be 
seen  his  ability  in  composition,  colour  and  orna- 
ment, being  at  great  pains  to  imitate  Pietro  da 
C  'ortona  in  his  ornaments  and  architecture.  1  [e 
was  the  first  English  painter  to  exhibit  and  work 
publicly  111  Rome.  Having  acquired  a  great 
quantity  of  valuable  drawings  and  very  rare 
prints  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  is  living 
happily  in  1739  loaded  with  honours,  esteem  and 
riches  much  superior  to  his  merit'.3 

Hundred  Years'  War  Revived 

ATTRACTIVE  though  model  soldiers  are  when 
arranged  in  a  cabinet,  they  take  on  an  additional 
interest  when  formed  into  a  miniature  battlefield. 
After  reading  Froissart's  Chronicles,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Garrett,  a  reader  of  The  Connoisseur,  determined 
to  re-create  the  atmosphere  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  He  firstly  divided  the  soldiers  into 
two  armies,  one  French,  the  other  English.  King 
John  II  and  King  Edward  III  were  obvious 
choices  as  leaders,  assisted  by  the  Dauphin,  the 
1  Hikes  of  Alencon,  Poitiers,  Bourbon,  Bar,  and 
others  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Black  Prince,  Sir 
John  Chandos,  the  Dukes  of  Salisbury,  Lancaster, 
Bedford,  Gloucester,  on  the  other.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  portray  any  specific  engagement,  but 
selected  incidents  from  Crecy,  Poitiers,  Agin- 
court  and  Patay,  and  introduced  figures  such  as 
Joan  of  Arc,  Dunois  and  Sir  John  Fastolphe,  who 
could  not  chronologically  have  fought  in  the  early 
battles,  but  whose  portrayal  could  not  be  omitted. 

The  kiaights,  both  mounted  and  on  foot,  were 
each  given  the  authentic  arms  of  a  famous  soldier 
who  fought  at  one  time  or  another  between  the 
mid  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Archers 
were  provided,  and  a  few  mediaeval  cannon 
made.  Men-at-arms  and  Welsh  knifemen  were 
brought  into  commission;  hedges  and  six-foot 
stakes  to  protect  the  archers  were  made  to  scale; 
and  the  hundred-odd  figures  placed  on  a  green 
cloth,  and  a  painted  backcloth.  For  the  sake  of 
realism,  casualties  were  created  by  the  conversion 
of  figures  of  many  types,  and  by  the  mutilation  of 

:l  Translated  from  Gabburri's  MSS.  in  the  Uibliotcca 
Nazionale,  Florence:  MSS.  delta  Palatina  a.c.  [619. 


An  exceptional  pair  of  eighteenth-century 
painted  Chinese  mirrors,  in  the  possession  of 
G.  Oliver  &  Sons  of  Guildford.  See  story. 


William  Kent's  drawing  for  the  'Jupiter  and  Semele'  ceiling  at  Kensington  Palace. 
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others.  The  central  theme  was  the  capture  of 
King  John  II  by  Denys  de  Morbecque  at  the 
Battle  of  Poitiers,  although,  with  Joan  of  Arc 
heading  a  charge  in  another  part  of  the  field,  the 
whole  general  atmosphere  of  a  mediaeval  battle 
was  the  overall  effect. 

Archives  of  a  Printing  House 

rHE  Department  of  Manuscripts,  the  British 
Museum,  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  for  the  history  of  printing  and  publish- 
ing in  England  during  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  On  the  publishing  side  the 
richest  for  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  collec- 
tion of  ledgers  and  other  business  papers  of  the 
firm  of  Richard  Bentley  (Add.  MSS.  46560- 
082),  which  was  notable  particularly  for  the 
publication  of  novels:  the  correspondence  por- 
tion of  the  house's  archives  unfortunately  was  at 
some  time  separated  and  found  its  way  to 
America,  where  it  is  now  housed  in  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  (it  is  described  by 
Professor  Gordon  Kay  in  The  Library,  5th  series, 
vii,  1952,  pp.  178-200).  In  addition,  for  the  earlier 
years  of  the  same  century  is  the  material  relating 
to  the  printing  and  publishing  activities  of  the 
two  Charles  Whittinghams  (uncle,  1789-1840, 
and  nephew,  1828-76)  and  their  press,  the 
l  ihisw  ick  Press,  which  was  notable  in  its  associa- 
tion with  William  Pickering  tor  its  efforts  to 
raise  the  standard  of  printing  and  for  its  use  ot  a 
better-quality  paper,  as  a  result  ot  which  hooks 
bearing  the  Chisvvick  Press  or  Pickering  imprint 
are  still  appreciated  by  present-day  collectors.  The 
Whittingham  material  covers  chiefly  the  years 
1792-1885  (Add.  MSS.  41867-960,  43975-89).  In 
addition  to  these  extensive  collections  there  is  of 
course  a  good  deal  of  scattered  material,  for  the 
eighteenth  century  particularly,  which  has  been 
acquired  at  various  times,  such  as  the  agreements 
between  Robert  Dodsley  and  various  authors 
(1743-53)  >n  Egerton  MS.  738.  (See  C.  E.  Wright. 


The  British  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  XX,  No.  2). 

A  very  considerable  addition  to  this  material 
has  now  been  made  thanks  to  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  William  Clowes  and  the  generosity  of 
Messrs.  Spottiswoode,  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Ltd., 
who  have  presented,  through  the  Friends  of  the 
National  Libraries,  the  ledgers  and  other  business 
papers  (amounting  to  nearly  120  volumes)  of 
William  Strahan,  the  printer  (1715-85),  who 
came  to  London  about  1736  and  established  a 
printing  business  that  has  continued  with  various 
changes  ot  title  down  to  the  present  firm  of 
Spottiswoode,  Ballantyne  cV  Co.  Ltd.  The 
collection  now  presented  runs  from  1739  to 
1857,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  general  ledgers  for 
the  period  1739  to  1855;  costs  books  for  18 15  to 
1857;  accompt  books  for  1785  to  1848;  inven- 
tories of  printing  materials  drawn  up  at  various 
dates  between  1800  and  1858;  lists  of  employees 
for  two  periods  between  1820  and  1838;  besides 
copyright  assignments  (including  one  bearing 
James  Boswell's  signature  as  witness);  papers 
relating  to  Strahan 's  estates;  Spottiswoode  build- 
ing estimates;  and  even  (on  the  lighter  side)  lists 
of  the  Spottiswoode  employees  present  at  several 
nineteenth-century  'wayzgooses'  (the  traditional 
term  for  printers'  outings).  There  is  unfortunately 
practically  no  correspondence,  though  letters 
from  Samuel  Johnson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  David 
Hume,  and  others  must  at  one  time  have  been  in 
the  firm's  archives. 

While  all  the  material  is  important  troin  one 
aspect  or  another  for  the  history  of  printing  and 
publishing,  of  special  interest  are  the  three  earlier 
Strahan  items — a  folio  ledger  from  1739  to  1768, 
a  small  rough  accompt  book  for  1752  to  1768, 
and  a  larger  accompt  book  in  tabular  form  for 
1739  to  1784,  which  records  in  meticulous  detail 
Strahan's  expenses  under  the  heads  of  Journey- 
men's Wages,  Household  Expenses,  Wearing 
Apparel,  Furniture,  Printing  Materials,  &c.  The 
size  of  the  business  which  Strahan  founded  may 


be  judged  from  the  fait  that  at  his  death  his 
estate  came  to  ,£95,000  and  included  a  share  ill 
the  King's  Printer's  Patent,  in  the  Law  Patent,  in 
the  Public  Advertiser,  and  111  the  London  Chronicle. 

Among  the  works  that  Strahan  printed  were 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  1755,  and  his  Rasselas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,  1759,  sermons  and  hymns  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Jonas  Hanway's 
Travels,  1753,  the  1752  and  1753  editions  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained  (con- 
cerning which  a  memorandum  111  the  relevant 
ledger  records  that  'the  most  uncommon  care  w  as 
taken  in  correcting  the  above  books,  every  sheet 
being  carefully  read  by  the  Printer  110  less  than 
ten  times  over"),  Robert  Adam's  great  work,  The 
Ruins  of  Diocletian's  Palace,  1764  (as  also  for 
Robert  Adam,  The  Particulars  of  the  Adelphi 
Lottery,  in  1773  and  1774),  and  controversial 
pamphlets  tor  Benjamin  Franklin,  such  as 
Considerations  on  Taxing  America,  More- 
over it  was  Strahan  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Thomas  Cadell,  the  bookseller,  undertook  the 
publication  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Tall  of  the 
Roman  Umpire  (vol.  i,  1776).  And  this  does  not 
take  into  account  his  work  as  King's  Printer,  the 
records  of  which  are  not  included  111  the  present 
collection.  The  range  exhibited  by  these  various 
examples  (selected  at  random)  seems  fully  to 
justify  Johnson's  remark  th.it  Strahan's  was  'the 
greatest  printing-house  in  London",  and  it  is 
gratifying  that  the  business  papers  ot  such  .111 
enterprise  are  now  preserved  111  the  Department 
ot  Manuscripts  side  by  side  with  other  material 
<>t  .1  similar  kind.  The  Strahan  ledgers  and  papers 
have  received  the  numbers  Additional  MSS. 
48800-918,  and  Additional  Ch.  75421-7. 

Flagon  from  Norfolk 

S  r.  CATHERINE'S  Church,  Ludham,  Norfolk, 
was  one  ot  those  churches  in  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Norwich  which  lent  its  church  pewter — the 
1600-1610  flagon  which  is  the  subject  of  my 


(Below)  The  collecting  of  model  soldiers  has  now  become  so  popular  in 
England,  the  Americas  and  on  the  Continent  that  a  section  devoted  to  this 
aspect  of  collecting  is  included  in  Volume  3  of  the  'Connoisseur  Concise 
Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques'  now  in  preparation.  Those  shown  here  re- 
present a  portion  of  a  model  mediaeval  battlefield  constructed  by  J.  G. 
Garrett,  a  Connoisseur  reader.  (Right)  Another  reader,  Mrs.  Arthur  Gibbs 
of  London,  recently  discovered  this  portion  of  a  Chippendale  chair  back 
when  recovering  what  was  always  considered  rather  an  'odd  looking 
Georgian  wing  chair'. 
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A  1600-1610,  13  J  in.  high 
English  pewter  flagon, 
from  St.  Catherine's 
Church,  Ludham,  Norfolk, 
showing  it  before  and  after 
its  recent  restoration  by 
H.  W.  Keil,  The  Tudor 
House,  Broadway,  Wor- 
cestershire. See  story 
'Flagon  from  Norfolk'. 


illustration — to  the  splendid  exhibition  of  church 
plate  held  in  the  ecc  lesiastical  museum  of  St.  Peter, 
Hungate,  Norwich  in  1934.  This  particular 
flagon  was  illustrated  with  others,  in  The  Connois- 
seur in  October,  1936  (see  Captain  A.  V.  Suther- 
land-Graeme Pewter  Churcli  Plate,  p.  193,  plate- 
No.  1).  Even  in  those  days  it  had  its  handle 
missing,  as  can  be  seen  in  this  recent  photograph. 

It  can  now  be  recorded  that  this  flagon  has  been 
restored  and  cleaned,  and  anew  handle  made  from 
period  pewter.  This  work  has  been  carried  out,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  with  remarkable- 
skill  and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Keil, 
The  Tudor  House,  Broadway,  Worcestershire. 
Further  enquiries  for  restorations  of  this  nature 
should  be  addressed  to  this  firm  at  Broadway. 

An  Exceptional  Pair  of  Mirrors 

CHINESE  painted  looking-glasses  arc  among  the 
most  delightful  of  the  many  objects  produced  in 
the  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
gratify  not  only  the  connoisseurs  of  Pekin  but  also 
die  Mandarins  of  London  and  Paris  who  had 
succumbed  to  a  taste  for  Chinoiserie.  As  Mr. 
Soamejenyns  and  the  late  Missjourdain  pointed 
out  111  their  admirable  book  on  Chinese  Export 
Art,  the  technique  of  painting  on  the  back  of 
glass  was  probably  introduced  to  China  from 
Europe  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  one  of  whom,  Fr. 
Castiglione,  who  went  to  Pekin  in  171  5,  is  known 
to  have  been  a  proficient  in  this  exquisite 
medium.  The  art  was  soon  acquired  by  the 
Chinese  but  as  their  home-produced  mirror  glass 
was  scarce  or  of  poor  quality,  sheets  of  it  were 
imported  from  Europe  and  painted  with  gaudy 
flowers,  flamboyantly  plumed  birds  and  luxuriant 
landscapes  111  which  groups  of  Chinamen, 
occasionally  attired  in  bizarre  interpretations  of 


Western  costume,  taste  the  fruits  of  cultivated 
leisure  or,  111  the  full  splendour  of  their  long  be- 
dragonned  robes,  occupy  themselves  with  the 
elaborate  ritual  of  the  Imperial  court.  Some  were 
then  framed  in  hard-wood  for  the  homes  of  the 
Chinese  and  others  were  sent  back  to  Europe 
where  they  were  enriched  with  delicate  rococo 
frames  and  took  their  places  111  the  houses  of 
England,  France  and,  indeed,  all  countries  where 
the  Chinese  taste  prevailed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
exceptionally  handsome  pair  of  these  mirrors 
recently  acquired  by  Messrs.  G.  Oliver  &.'  Sons  of 
Guildford,  Surrey  (see  colour  plate  on  p.  265), 
journeyed  to  C  !hina  and  back  before  they  were 
placed  in  the  elegant  carved  and  gilt  wood 
frames  in  which  they  hang.  They  appear  to  date 
from  about  1750  and  are  remarkable  no  less  for 
the  brilliant  gaiety  of  the  painting  than  for  their 
excellent  state  of  preservation. 

At  the  Slatter  Gallery 

IT  is  singularly  pleasant  to  visit  the  current 
exhibition  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  at  the 
Slatter  Gallery  (30,  Old  Bond  Street,  London, 
W.i)  where,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
finding  high  quality  works  of  art  due  to  scarcity, 
the  standard  of  works  shown  is  still — as  always, 
year  after  year — of  the  very  highest.  Mr. 
Skitter's  Gallery  is  moreover  now  very  rich  in 
beautiful  and  important  flower  paintings  in  an 
exhibition  which  continues  until  July  14th. 

As  an  example  of  this  there  is  Abraham  Mig- 
non's  I  'ase  of  Flowers,  as  seen  on  page  266.  This 
is  an  especially  fine  example  of  Mignon's  art: 
and  it  is  also  interesting  that,  until  it  was 
recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Slatter,  it  had  belonged 
to  one  family,  the  Sothebys,  almost  since  the  day 
it  was  painted.  Whilst  reminisi  cnl  ofjan  Havidsz 


de  Hcem  in  arrangement,  warmth  of  colouring 
and  brilliancy  of  execution,  backed  by  a  solid 
technique,  yet  Mignon's  works — there  are  fifteen 
at  1  )resden — possess  the  strongest  individuality. 
Another  splendid  flower  subject  in  this  exhibi- 
tion is  No.  3:  by  Hieronymous  Galle  (panel, 
2f>|  20?  in.,  signed  upper  left),  where  a  spray 
of  Madonna  lilies  troms  the  apex  of  a  flower 
arrangement  in  a  glazed  pottery  vase.  This  was  in 
the  Ellis  Collection,  Detroit,  and  has  recently 
been  brought  back  to  England  from  America.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum 
'Flowers  Exhibition'  in  1953. 

From  Adriaen  van  Stalbemt  (also  Stalbempt), 
that  delightful  painter  of  landscapes  with  small 
figures,  comes  The  Terry  (No.  8,  on  copper,  14- X 
[9I  in.,  signed  lower  right).  There  are  innumer- 
able small  figures:  but  above  all  in  this  subject 
there  is  sunshine  and  all  the  glorious  colours  of  a 
summer  day. 

It  would  be  unusual  for  the  Slatter  Gallery  to 
hold  an  exhibition  without  some  important 
example  of  the  work  of  Jan  Wynants  (c.  1625- 
1686).  This  year  can  be  seen  his  Hawking  Parly 
(see  advertising  page  XVII),  the  figures  executed 
by  Jan  Lingelbach,  signed  /.  Wynants  /.  under  a 
log  at  left  centre.  This  is  a  picture  of  some 
interest.  Many  of  the  pictures  from  the  Museum 
of  Ait.  Mannheim,  from  whence  this  Hawking 
Party  emanates,  were  removed  for  safety  during 
the  wars  following  the  French  Revolution,  to 
Munich,  but  were  never  returned.  Later,  in  1S00, 
as  if  to  compensate  his  people,  the  Grand-Duke 
Karl  Friedrich  of  Baden  purchased  a  number  of 
pictures  from  Conte  Luchesi  of  Naples.  This 
Wynants  was  one  of  those  pic  tures,  and  Luchesi's 
seal,  'C.L.',  appears  on  the  stretcher.  Thereafter 
the  picture  went  to  the  Kunsthalle,  Karlsruhe. 
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Avis  a  nos  Lecteurs  Etrangers 


Lii  Direction  de  The  Connoisseur  <i  I'honneur  if  informer  ses  lecti'iirs  etrangers  qu'il  a  decide  de  ptiblier 
rtfgulidrement  des  resumes  en  langue  frangaise  des  principaux  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 


Argenterie  anglaise  dans  la  collection 
Assheton  Bennett 

(voir  pages  223-229) 

La  collection  d'argenterie  anglaise  rassemblee 
par  M.  et  Mine  Edgar  Assheton  Bennett  contient 
beaucoup  de  pieces  rares  et  importantes,  et  un 
rapide  apercu  sera  donne  ici  des  plus  anciennes, 
presque  toutes  faites  a  Londres.  La  collection 
contient  quatre  cuillers  rarissimes,  dont  deux 
datent  de  1478  et  1480,  et  deux  terminent  par  des 
figures  d'Apotres;  la  coupe  dit  'The  Waterbeach 
Cup',  datee  1557  et  donnee  a  l'eglise  homonymc 
comme  decoration  d'autel  en  1633;  et  deux 
'tazzas'  de  1598  et  1604  d'une  tonne  en  usage- 
pendant  tout  le  courant  du  XVI'^me  siecle.  II  y  a 
aussi  quatre  coupes  a  vin  du  tard  XVIicmc  et  du 
commencement  du  XVII'""e  siecle,  celle  de  1623 
en  vermeil  ayant  un  couvercle  en  forme  de 
fleche  d'un  genre  qui  montre  peu  de  develop- 
pement  quoiqu'il  oflrit  l'occasion  pour  une 
decoration  tantaisiste.  Un  gobelet  date  1601  est 
un  cxemple  rare  de  travail  elisabethain,  d'usage 
autant  se;culier  que  religieux,  et  deux  pots-a- 
couvercle  de  1633  et  1635  ont  une  forme  simple 
sans  aucune  decoration.  Une  serie  de  trois 
sucriers  de  forme  la  plus  inusitec,  tres  elaboree  et 
rare,  probablement  parceque  tres  couteuse  a 
faire,  datent  de  1685,  et  il  y  a  aussi  une  serie 
merveilleusc  de  six  porte-mouchettcs  avec 
eteignoirs,  dont  trois  avec  bougeoirs  attaches,  du 
tard  XVIFmc  et  XVIIIiime  siecle  debutant.  Elles 
sont  tres  richement  decorees,  en  particulier  la 
plus  ancienne,  en  forme  d'ecusson  avec  un  pied 
travaillc  en  cotes  torses  sur  une  base  simple. 

Constable  en  France 

(voir  pages  249-255) 

Suite  aux  louanges  prodiguecs  par  Gericault  et 
le  critique  Nodier  au  Cliar  de  join  de  Constable, 
expose  a  Londres  en  1821,  le  marchand  parisien 
Arrowsmith  acheta  le  tableau  et  I'cxposa  au 
Salon  de  1824,  ou  il  recut  une  medaille  d'or.  Un 
autre  marchand  parisien,  Schroth,  avait  aussi 
achete  des  tableaux  de  Constable,  et  ccs  oeuvrcs 


anglaises  exciterent  le  plus  grand  interet  et  la 
plus  vive  controverse  a  Paris,  ou  les  anglais  furcnt 
consideres  comme  partageant  les  luttes  et  la 
victoirc  des  Romantiques.  Delacroix,  lors  de  sa 
visite  a  Londres,  avait  une  lettre  d'introduction 
pour  Constable,  qui  recut  les  visites  d'autres 
artistes  francais.  La  erise  econonrique  mit  tin  aux 
affaires  d' Arrowsmith  et  de  Schroth,  mais  Con- 
stable envoya  au  Salon  de  1827  son  Champ  de  hie, 
et  quoique  le  tableau  tut  recu  avec  froideur,  les 
critiques  nous  laissent  apercevoir  qu'il  tut  tres 
imite  par  les  jcunes  paysagistes.  Paul  Huet  park 
de  ses  oeuvres  comme  'une  lecon  magnihque'. 
Apres  1830  son  influence  est  plus  difficile  a 
discerner,  car  elle  se  mela  a  l'influence  de  Watteau 
et  des  hollandais,  mais  en  1854  Delacroix  e;crivit 
de  Constable  comme  'le  pere  de  notre  ecole  de 
paysage',  une  opinion  partagee  par  Burger. 
L'influence  de  Constable  dependait  non  de  sa 
composition,  mais  de  sa  facture  vigoureuse,  sa 
couleur  vive  et  ses  tons  divise;s,  et  surtout  des 
preuves  qu'il  fournit  qu'on  pouvait  rendre 
intcrcssants  des  simples  scenes  de  campagne  par 
une  etude  suivie  de  la  lumiere. 

La  Salle  Constable  a  la  Tate  Gallery 

(voir  pages  258-263) 

Depuis  la  guerre  la  collection  de  tableaux  de 
Constable  a  la  Tate  Gallery  de  Londres  .1  etc 
augmentee  par  des  achats,  des  dons  et  des 
tableaux  transferes  de  la  National  Gallery,  a  un 
total  de  31  peintures  a  l'huilc  et  une  aquarelle.  La 
plus  reculee  en  date  est  le  groupe  de  la  famillc 
Bridges,  peinte  pendant  l'hiver  de  1803-4.  La 
I  'ue  d'Epsom  porte  sur  le  dos  la  date  dejuin,  1809, 
et  la  I  'ue  de  la  ferine  de  glebe  porte  une  fichc  la 
declarant  celle  1)111  tut  donnee  a  Leslie.  Les 
admirables  portraits  du  Docteur  et  de  Mine 
Andrews,  pemts  en  1818,  furent  achctcs  en  1950, 
mais  le  Portrait  d'une  dame  (No.  4954)  est  de 
nouveau  attribue  a  Daniel  Gardner.  Le  petit 
paysage  (No.  1824)  a  cte:  identific  comme  I  ue  d< 
Harnham  Ridge,  pres  de  Salisbury,  peint  probable- 
ment en  1829,  et  No.  18 16  est  une  csquissc  pour 
/.c  ruisseau  du  moulin  a  can.  La  1  ue  de  Hampstead 
(No.  1813)  fut  pcint  en  [825  pour  Jack  Bannister. 
Le  grand  Arbres  a  Hampstead,  de  \Szt>,  .1  etc 


nettoye  et  la  couleur  amelioree  par  l'enlevemcnt 
du  vcrnis  jaunatre.  La  plus  importante  acquisition 
taite  depuis  la  guerre  est  celle  de  La  promenade 
marine  et  la  jetee  a  Brighton  de  1827.  La  gravurc 
par  Frederick  Smith  publiee  en  1829  montre  que 
ce  tableau  a  etc  reduit  par  environ  un  huitiemc 
sur  le  cote  gauche.  Deux  tableaux,  Harwich  et 
Creux  a  Helmiiigham  ont  c;te:  rendus  a  la  National 
( lallery,  mais  La  cenotaphe,  une  de  ses  dernieres 
oeuvres,  se  trouve  maintcnant  a  la  Tate  Gallery. 

Constable  en  Amerique 

(voir  pages  282-288) 

Le  premier  tableau  important  de  Constable 
achete  pour  l'Amerique  tut  La  hate  de  Weymouth, 
arrive1  en  1887  et  maintcnant  au  musee  de  Boston. 
Apres  1900,  P.  A.  B.  Widener  et  Henry  Clay 
Frick  s'interesserent  aux  oeuvres  de  Constable, 
amsi  que  Henry  L.  Huntington  vers  1925  quand 
il  forma  sa  grande  collection  de  tableaux  anglais 
a  San  Marino.  Ln  1X96  W.  I'.  Wilstach  acheta 
La  jetee  a  Brighton,  maintcnant  au  musee  de 
Philadelphie,  une  oeuvre  peinte  entre  1824-28  et 
apparentee  a  La  promenade  marine  et  la  viellc  jetee 
a  Brighton,  acquis  en  1950  par  la  Tate  t  lallery. 
Le  part  de  Wivenhoe,  maintcnant  a  la  National 
( iallcrv  de  Washington,  fut  achete  par  P.  A.  B. 
Widener  en  1905.  Puisque  Constable  retourna  a 
maintes  reprises  aux  mcmes  sujets,  il  est  interes- 
sant  de  trouver  dans  des  collections  americaincs 
des  repliques  de  themes  bien  connues  dans  des 
collections  anglaises,  telles  que  Uecluse  sur  le 
Stour  (Philadelphie),  Hampstead  Heath  (Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond;  Cleveland; 
Worcester),  La  cathedrale  de  Salisbury  (Frick  Col- 
lection ;  Metropolitan  Museum ;  I  luntington  Col- 
lection), Le  cheval  blam  (luck  Collection; 
National  Gallery,  Washington),  la  toile  qui  la 
premiere  attira  I'attention  publiquc  sur  Con- 
stable en  1 S  1  «>,  et  en  sa  possession  a  sa  mort,  ayant 
appartenu  pour  un  certain  temps  a  son  ami 
Fisher.  Quclqucs  tableaux  moins  connus,  dans 
la  possession  tie  families  qui  les  ont  achctcs 
dircctenient  de  I'artiste,  vienncnt  de  paraitrc  pom 
la  premiere  fois:  parmi  ccux-ci  sont  La  plage,  et 
/.,;  vallee  du  Stour  et  Viglise  de  Dedham,  qui  ont 
etc  acquis  par  le  musee  dc  Boston. 


HUTCH   AND   FLEMISH  MASTERS 


At  the  Slatter  Gallery 


Hero  illustrated  are  six  of  the  pic  tures  now  included  ill  the  1956 
Exhibition  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  at  the  Slatter  Gallery 
(30,  Old  Bond  Street.  London,  W.i).  Further  exhibits  are  des- 
cribed in  'The  Connoisseur's  Diary'.  I.  Philips  Wouwermans. 
'Mounted  Soldiers  at  a  Sutler's  Tent',  panel,  14  X  16  in.,  signed 
with  monogram.  2.  Pieter  Claesz.  'The  Blackberry  Pie',  panel, 
i8f  X  2z\  in.,  traces  of  signature  on  knife  blade.  3.  Adam 
Willaerts.  '  A  Harbour',  panel,  zi\  31}  in.,  signed  lower  left 
"A.  Willaerts  1621'.  4.  |acob  van  der  Bilt  (Biltius).  'The  Wood- 


cock', canvas,  26§  >  i8f  111.  5.  Jacob  van  Ruisdael.  'Seascape', 
canvas,  20^  X  265  in.,  signed  with  monogram  on  right.  6.  Jan 
van  Goyen.  'Fishing  Boats  at  Sunset',  paper  on  panel,  iof  X  i6f 
in.,  signed  left  (on  boat)  'V.G.  1650'. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  ot  the  illustrated  catalogue  are  being 
generously  donated  by  Eugene  Slatter  to  the  funds  of  the 
Friends  of  the  National  Libraries,  an  organisation  (c  o  British 
Museum,  London,  W.C.i)  which  celebrates  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  this  year. 


I 


'LES  COLETTES'   MUST   BE  ACQUIRED 

Renoir  Appeal 


Now  being  hold  at  Marlborough  Fine  Art  (17-18,  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  W.i)  is  an  important  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Renoir,  many  of  which,  drawn  from  French  and  Swiss  private 
collections,  have  never  before  been  seen  in  England.  What  adds 
unusual  interest  to  the  exhibition  is  that  it  has  a  purpose  of  considerable 
importance — to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  Les  Colettes,  the  house 
at  Cagnes-Sur-Mer  which  Renoir  bought  as  a  country  retreat  and 
where  he  painted  some  of  his  most  memorable  pictures.  Covering  some 
four  acres,  and  including  several  buildings,  Les  Colettes  must  be 
preserved  as  a  shrine  to  the  memory  of  a  great  artist  who  belongs 
to  the  w  orld,  and  as  a  place  from  which  later  generations  w  ill  be 


able  to  draw  new  painting  inspiration.  The  whole  property  can  In- 
acquired  for  32,000,000  francs.  French  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
project  includes  such  illustrious  names  as  those  of  le  Due  dc 
Brissac,  M.Jean  Cocteau,  M.  Georges  Salles,  M.Georges  Rouault 
and  la  Comtesse  Guy  dc  Toulouse-Lautrec.  The  English  Com- 
mittee is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lady  Abcrconway.  Further 
details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur. 

These  four  important  works  by  Renoir,  now  to  be  seen  at 
Marlborough  Fine  Art,  are  from  the  Philippe  Gangcnat  Collec- 
tion:  1.  'Cagnes'.  2.  'Les  Femmcs  aux  Chapeaux'.  3.  'Maternite'. 
4.  'Coco  Ecrivant'. 
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International  Studio 


by  Verms 


Treasures  in  Cologne 

AMONGST  the  many  paintings  and  other 
k. works  of  art  now  in  the  possession  of  Abels, 
the  famous  dealers  of  Cologne,  are  several  of  un- 
usual interest.  A  signed,  Italianate  landscape  by 
Nicholas  Berghcm  (1620-1683)  shows  how 
greatly  that  artist  influenced  Gainsborough.  The 
'curliness'  of  the  composition,  and  the  baroque 
anatomy  of  the  cows,  ambling  absentmindedly 
over  a  bridge  which  looks  as  though  it  would  be 
more  at  home  spanning  the  Brenta  than  some 
Flemish  stream,  are  both  symptomatic  of  this.  It 
is  plain  too  why  Richard  Wilson  found  Berg- 
hem  so  attractive  an  artist.  A  group  of  French 
paintings  ranges  from  the  rather  flaccid  romanti- 
cism of  that  female  Landseer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  to 
the  atmospheric  lyricism  of  Boudin,  and  the  crisp 
urban  sophistication  ofPufy.  Less  familiar  are  the 
works  of  some  German  artists:  a  haunting 
view  of  a  scene  near  Berchtesgarden  by  Gustav 
Reinhold  (1798-1849);  a  rural  scene  by  Clemens 
von  Zimmerman  (1 788-1 846),  who  seems  to  be  a 
cross  between  Mulready  and  the  Prc-Raphacl- 
ites;  and  a  masterly  Self-Portrait  by  that  giant  of 
the  early  twentieth  century,  Max  Licbcrmann. 

Memorial 

TOOTH'S  March  exhibition,  of  the  works  of 
Nicolas  de  Stael,  drew  attention  to  an  artist  who, 
coming  to  painting  late  in  life,  showed  a  remark- 
able talent  which  approached  at  times  to  genius. 


A  sensuous,  instinctive  painter,  de  Stael,  who  died 
in  tragic  circumstances  last  year,  first  exhibited  in 
London  some  years  ago,  and  now  the  Whitc- 
chapel  Art  Gallery  is  showing  a  large-scale 
retrospective  display  of  his  entire  output.  One  of 
those  fortunate  people  who  paint  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  a  duck  swims,  de  Stael  had 
the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  fluency.  It  may 
well  be  that  his  work  will  not  survive  the  test  of 
time  as  well  as  that  of  others  who  have  found 
painting  a  more  exacting  mistress. 

Ireland's  Gain 

ART  NEWS  from  Eire  tends  to  be  intermittent, 
and  it  was  good  therefore  to  hear  that  the  City  of 
Cork  has  recently  acquired  for  its  municipal 
gallery  Ulysses  and  his  Companions  Escaping  from 
the  Cave  of  Polyphemus  by  James  Barry.  The  son 
of  a  Cork  publican,  Barry  was  one  of  the  few 
history  painters  Britain  has  produced.  Un- 
fortunate in  that  he  lacked  the  social  graces  of  a 
West  or  a  Reynolds,  and  in  that  he  cultivated  a 
form  of  art  to  which  the  social  context  of  his 
time  was  unfriendly,  Barry  deserves  rehabilita- 
tion, if  tor  no  other  reason  than  that  his  work  in 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  headquarters  is  a  most 
impressive  exercise  in  the  Grand  Style.  Cork  al- 
ready possesses  a  Portrait  qj  the  Prince  of  1 1  'ales  as  St. 
( George.  One  begins  to  wonder  about  the  identity 
of  the  dragon  from  which  Prinny  presumably 
rescued  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  in  this  flight  of  fancy. 


Selection  at  Colnaghis 

THE  APPEARANCE  at  a  recent  exhibition  of 
Colnaghi's  of  a  painting  which  many  experts 
think  (on  the  basis  of  its  resemblance  to  some 
works  in  last  year's  exhibition  at  Venice),  may 
well  be  the  work  of  Giorgione,  and  which  is,  at 
any  rate,  closely  connected  with  his  milieu, 
detracted  interest  from  the  other  very  interesting 
pieces  in  the  show.  A  work  which  has  at  times 
been  described  as  Gainsborough's  Mother,  from 
the  collection  of  the  late  Francis  Howard, 
is  now,  by  the  expert  probing  of  the  firm, 
given  to  Francis  Kyte  (c.  1700-1".  1750),  who 
is  represented  in  the  British  Museum  by  engrav- 
ings of  four  of  his  portraits.  Known  chiefly  as  a 
mezzotint  engraver  he  is  revealed  in  this  portrait 
as  a  painter  of  impressive  gifts,  whose  stern 
clarity  of  execution  and  sharpness  of  perception 
demand  closer  investigation.  Giovanni  di  Paolo's 
Madonna  and  Child  represented  the  clear,  fresh 
simplicity  of  the  early  Renaissance,  at  the  oppo- 
site pole  to  the  wild  fervour  of  Salvator  Rosa's 
.-!  River  Landscape  with  Figures  Bathing.  Of  interest 
to  the  historian  no  less  than  to  the  critic  was  John 
Scarlett  Davis'  Interior  of  the  Gallery  at  Florence, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
T834- 

A  Neglected  Genius 

NEWMAN'S  of  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  are 
the  possessors  of  a  painting  by  an  artist  who  lias 
claims  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  more 
significant  figures  in  the  history  of  nineteenth- 
century  British  art.  It  is  a  view  of  the  Thames 
Embankment,  painted  from  the  terrace  of 
Somerset  House,  and  showing  the  piequet  of  the 
Brigade  of  Guards,  entrusted  with  the  traditional 
duty  of  guarding  the  Bank  of  England,  marching 
in  the  direction  of  the  City  from  Wellington 
Barracks.  Were  one  told  that  it  was  the  work  of 
some  important  French  Impressionist,  one  would 
not  be  surprised.  The  handling  of  the  paint  and 
the  creation  of  atmospheric  effect  arc  remarkable. 
An  Irishman,  who  commenced  life  as  a  scene- 
painter  (after  Landseer's  death  he  painted  the 
archway  in  that  artist's  Nell  Gwytw,  a  work  in 
which  Millais  also  had  a  hand)  John  O'Connor 
first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1857,  and 
rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most 
successful  men  of  his  generation.  His  work  was  es- 
pecially applauded  by  the  Royal  Family,  and  the 
Queen  gave  him  several  important  commissions. 

John  Scarlett  Davis'  view  of  the  UlTizi  in  1834, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  shows  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  pictures  than  that 
which  we  know.  Amongst  the  paintings  can  be 
seen  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  'Self-Portrait',  and 
works  by  Rubens,  Tintoretto  and  Canalctto. 
This  picture  was  shown  at  Colnaghi's,  14  Old 
Bond  Street,'London,  W.I. 
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Watteau.  'La  Revanche  des  Paysans',  isf  I2|in. 
An  early  picture  by  the  artist  of  unusual  docu- 
mentary interest.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wilden- 
stein  of  London. 

Art  and  the  Universities 

THE  FUTURE  of  art  in  Britain  depends  not 
only  on  the  producers,  but  on  the  consumers,  and 
to  a  large  extent  the  tastes  of  the  consumers  are 
moulded  by  the  aesthetic  experiences  of  the 
alumni  of  our  universities.  A  recent  issue  of 
that  thoughtful  review  The  Universities  Quarterly 
has  devoted  some  attention  to  this  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Lawrence  Gowing  of  Durham,  and  Mr. 
Maurice  dc  Sausmarez  of  Leeds  are  the  authors 
of  two  constructive,  and  optimistic  essays.  The 
latter  visualises  the  existence  of  'A  General 
Design  Consultant'  as  an  essential  member  of  the 
administrative  staff  of  a  university,  whilst  the 
latter  considers  the  essential  function  of  a  Univer- 
sity in  regard  to  the  fine  arts  to  be  that  of  patron. 
'What  we  do  not  know  about  art  and  its  function 
is  perpetually  more  important  than  what  we  do', 
an  aphorism  coined  in  his  essay  by  Professor 
(  .cwiiii;  demands  the  closest  attention  of  all  those 
interested  in  art. 

Industrial  Art 

THE  TEMPTATION  for  artists  to  seek  escape 
from  the  drab  urban  surroundings  of  modern 
life  is  understandable.  A  field  is  always  more 
pleasant  than  a  factory,  a  machine  compares  un- 
favourably with  a  mandolin.  Yet  those  who  do 
face  up  to  the  challenge  set  for  them  in  translating 
the  ugly  into  the  beautiful,  often  achieve  a 
greater  success  than  those  who  take  their  beauty 
ready-made.  Two  recent  exhibitions  have 
proved  this  point  most  convincingly.  At  the 
Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  there  has  been  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  Joseph  Hermann,  a 
refugee  artist,  who,  coming  to  England,  went  to 
live  and  work  in  the  minefields  of  South  Wales. 
From  that  harsh  bitter  world  he  brought  back 
paintings  and  drawings  of  great  beauty  and  warm 
humanity,  akin  in  style  to  the  work  of  that 
famous  Belgian  artist  Pcrmeke,  but  possessing 
their  own  individuality.  L.  S.  Lowry,  who  has 
been  showing  at  the  Lefcvre  Gallery  is  a  child  of 
the  Industrial  North.  Largely  self-taught — 
indeed  he  is  usually  described  as  a  'primitive' — 
Lowry  sees  the  beauty  of  chimney  stacks  where 
other  men  sec  the  beauty  of  trees,  and  makes  of 
paved  streets  and  barren  roads  the  masterpieces 
which  other  men  make  of  green  fields  and  stormy 
seas. 

A  New  Portraiture? 

THE  PORTRAITS  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
Lord  Bcaverbrook  and  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham 
by  Graham  Sutherland  emphasise  rather  than 
solve  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  modern  art 
is  capable  of  producing  a  form  of  portraiture 
true  at  once  to  the  demands  of  the  sitter  and  to 
the  dictates  of  its  own  conscience.  Throughout 
the  spring  there  has  been  showing  in  Paris  at  the 
Musec  Gallicra  one  of  the  series  of  exhibitions, 
organised  by  a  group  of  artists  under  the  title 
Les  Peintres,  Tetnoins  dc  leurs  lemps,  which  sets  out, 
if  not  to  solve,  at  least  to  provide  the  material  for 


a  tentative  solution  of  this  problem.  Here  arc  to 
be  seen  the  works  of  artists  who  express  them- 
selves in  a  contemporary  idiom,  and  yet  produce 
portraits  which  are  sufficiently  a  'likeness'  to 
satisfy  both  sitter  and  viewer.  None  of  those  who 
participated  were  very  'advanced' — though 
many  were  young — and  the  general  impression 
given  was  that  those  who  want  to  have  then- 
cake  and  eat  it  can  certainly  do  so,  in  Paris  at  least. 

Some  European  Highpoints 

THE  TEMPO  of  the  European  art  world  is 
increasing  as  spring  draws  into  summer.  In  June 
Antwerp  is  to  see  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
drawings  by  Rubens,  which  will  give  a  complete 
survey  of  that  artist's  achievements  as  a  draughts- 
man. Amsterdam  is  secure  in  its  display  of 
Rembrandts,  and  Italy  of  course  will  be  domina- 
ted by  the  Venice  Bienttale.  Less  publicised  tow  ns 
too  will  be  having  "manifestations'  of  great 
interest.  Bordeaux,  which  during  the  past  few 
years  lias  been  asserting  itself  as  a  centre  of 
Mediterranean  art,  is  producing  a  medley  of  little 
known  treasures,  under  the  title  'From  Tiepolo 
to  Goya'.  Copenhagen  is  having  an  arts  festival, 
whilst  in  Austria  and  Germany  important  art 
exhibitions  of  one  kind  or  another  will  centre 
around  the  general  cultural  jamborees  which  are 
being  held  at  Festival  Centres  such  as  Bayrcuth, 
Sal/burg  and  Vienna. 

Sonic  I  )isro\  cries 

WILDENSTEIN'S  London  exhibition  of  French 
paintings,  held  in  March  and  April,  produced 
some  surprises.  Chief  amongst  these  was  a  very 
early  Watteau,  La  Revanche  des  Paysans,  a  work 
predominantly  Flemish  in  feeling,  portraying  a 
group  of  peasants  taking  reprisals  on  a  body  of 
soldiers  who  (the  scene  is  represented  in  a  com- 
panion piece,  now  lost)  had  plundered  (hen 
village.  This  work  has  been  in  England  for  some 


tune.  It  was  engraved,  w  ith  its  companion  piece 
by  Boydell.  Boilly,  whose  work  was  referred  to 
in  the  May  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  in  connexion 
with  the  Hillsborough  Gallery  Exhibition,  was 
represented  by  a  gallant  work,  and  there  were 
several  other  exercises  in  the  same  genre,  ranging 
from  the  Rubenesque  lusciousness  of  a  pair  ol 
Bouchers  to  the  more  sententious  sensuality  of 
Jean  Frederic  Schall's  Le  Resistance.  Few  of  the 
great  names  were  unrepresented,  but  the  star 
turns  of  the  exhibition — apart  from  the  Watteau, 
which  had  a  documentary  rather  than  an 
aesthetic  interest — were  a  Sell-Portrait  by  Chard- 
111,  a  piquant  contrast,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
portrays  the  artist  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  man- 
hood, with  (he  famous  pastel  work  in  the 
louvre,  and  a  Fragonard  which  united  in  itself 
the  gracious  strength  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
wistful  nostalgia  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

East-West 

CYNICS  who  complain  that  it  is  difficult  tor  a 
young  and  unknown  artist  to  make  his  name  in 
London  would  do  well  to  consider  the  case  of 
Francis  Souza,  who  in  April  held  an  exhibition  at 
the  recently  re-opened  Gallery  One,  in  D'Ablay 
Street,  Soho.  Mr.  Souza,  who  comes  from  Goa, 
has  already  held  three  one-man  exhibitions  in 
London  since  his  arrival  here  a  few  years  ago,  and 
has  had  Ins  works  exhibited  in  group  exhibitions. 
I  lis  style  combines  severity  and  luxuriance  in  the 
most  remarkable  way — a  sharply  defined  linear 
pattern,  verging  at  runes  on  the  abstract,  is  the 
foundation  for  a  rich,  emotional  superstructure 
of  colour,  anil  if  one  telt  inclined  to  compare  his 
work  with  that  of  any  living  English  artist,  one 
would  think  most  readily  of  Mr.  John  Piper. 
Small  galleries  such  as  Gallery  One  play  an 
important  part  in  the  encouragement  of  living 
art.  They  are  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  old 
masters  of  the  future. 
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International 
Saleroom 


1.  Panel  of  seventeenth-century 
Brussels  tapestry,  signed  F.  van  der 
Borght.  Duke  of  Roxburghe  Collection. 
Christie's. 

2.  'Fruit  and  Flowers',  Isaac  Bosschaert, 
panel  20     29  in.  Christie's,  ,£1,260. 

3.  'Perspective'  (of  a  corridor).  Samuel 
van  Hoogstraeten,  104      53  |  in. 
Sotheby's,  £2,300. 

4.  'The  Effects  of  Intemperance'.  Jan 
Steen,  33  ■  41  in.  Percy  B.  Meyer 
Collection.  Christie's,  £1,890. 

5.  'A  River  Scene  with  Cattle'.  Saloman 
van  Ruisdael,  signed  and  dated  1663, 
panel  28!      23  in.  Percy  B.  Meyer 
Collection.  Christie's,  .£3,570. 

6.  'A  Cook  Maid'.  Gabriel  Metsu, 
signed  with  initials,  panel  8  !  ■  7  in. 
Percy  B.  Meyer  Collection.  Christie's, 
£472. 
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7.  One  of  a  pair  of  Capriccios.  Francesco  Guardi,  20  24?  in.  W.  A.  Cuthbert  Collection. 
Christie's  ,£21,000.  8.  'The  Earthly  Paradise'.  Roeland  Savery.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Prince  Hohenloe  Waldenburg  Schillingsfurst.  Geri,  Milan,  950,000  lire.  9.  One  of  a  set  of 
fourteen  Regency  mahogany  chairs  (2  arms).  Christie's,  £1,312.  10.  Philadelphia  Chippendale 
walnut  lowboy  attributed  to  William  Savery.  Parke-Bernet,  New  York,  Sy,ooo.  II.  Louis  XV 
commode,  by  J.  M.  Chevallier  (M.E.1743).  Parke-Bernet,  ^1,050. 
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12.  Brussels  chicken  tureen,  14k  in.  long, 
IOJ  in.  high.  Sotheby's,  £160. 

13.  Munster  (Sebastian)  Rudimenta 
Mathematica,  Basle,  1551.  Bought  for  the 
Royal  Library,  Windsor  Castle. 

Sotheby's  £280. 

14.  One  of  a  set  of  three  George  II  rococo 
tea  caddies,  London,  1751.  Edward 
Wakelin.  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley,  ,£300. 

15.  A  large  Anglo-Venetian  goblet,  c. 
1685,  II   in.  high.  Sotheby's,  ,£380. 

16.  Thirteenth-century  Kashan  pitcher. 

Kettener,  Stuttgart. 
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Further  pieces  from  the  collection  of  the 
Baroness  van  Zuylen  van  Nyevelt  are 
being  offered  at  Christie's  on  June  6th, 
7th  and  8th,  including  the  three  (of  eight) 
Saxon  silver  miners  by  J.  J.  Kaendler 
shown  in  No.  3  and  the  Dutch  eighteenth- 
century  4  ft.  3  in.  wide  marquetry  com- 
mode in  No.  1.  No.  2,  a  portrait  of  Peter 
Beckford  by  Pompeo  Batoni,  is  signed 
and  dated  1766  and  was  painted  in  Rome. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Hon.  Miss  Pitt  of  Stepleton  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Duke  of  Roxburghc's  sale 
on  June  1st  in  the  same  rooms. 

At  Sotheby's,  No.  4,  a  Geo.  II  gilt  wood 
armchair  covered  in  eighteenth-century 
petit  point  needlework,  will  be  sold  in 
early  June.  No.  5,  a  magnificent  diamond 
necklace,  the  front  of  panel  outline  with 
festooned  chains  and  drops,  the  back  of 
collet  set  stones  with  diamond  flowers 
dividing  the  sections,  and  a  large  dia- 
mond of  cushion  shape  unmounted 
weighing  10.33  carats,  will  be  sold  on 
May  31st.  No.  6,  a  Queen  Anne  Exeter 
monteith  of  rare  form,  fully  marked,  by 
J.  Elston,  1708,  12  in.  diameter,  will  sell 
n  the  same  rooms  on  May  24th. 


Forthcoming 
Sales 
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CARAVAGGIO  STUDIES:  By  Walter  Fried- 
laender.  (Princeton  University  Press).  (London : 
Geoffrey  Cumberlege.  200s.  net.) 

TH I S  is  one  of  the  very  few  books  of  first 
rate  importance  to  have  been  devoted  to  any 
aspect  of  Italian  painting  in  recent  years.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  a  life-time's  work  on  Caravaggio  by  one 
of  our  leading  historians  of  art.  It  is  magnificently 
produced  and  exceptionally  well  illustrated  with 
117  photographs  in  the  text  and  139  pages  of 
superb  plates  (including  many  details  chosen  with 
rare  sensitivity).  It  has  been  anxiously  awaited 
and  must  be  enthusiastically  received.  No  future 
scholar  will  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  approach 
Caravaggio  without  reference  to  this  book 
which,  it  should  be  emphasised,  is  of  far  greater 
interest  than  its  modest  title  suggests,  for  it  bears 
on  the  whole  artistic  milieu  of  Caravaggio's  life. 
One  may  indeed  go  further  and  say  that  anyone 
who  is  concerned  with  general  problems  of  an 
artist's  development  or  the  relationship  between 
religion  and  the  arts  will  do  well  to  study  Prof. 
Friedlaender  for  his  method  no  less  than  for  his 
valuable  material. 

Caravaggio's  recent  rise  111  popular  esteem 
has  precipitated  a  flood  of  literature  which  in- 
cludes books  by  such  well  known  historians  and 
aestheticians  as  Prof.  Longhi,  Prof.  Lionello 
Venturi,  Mr.  Roger  Hinks  and  Mr.  Bcrenson,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  learned  articles  by  Mr.  Denis 
Mahon,  Dr.  Jacob  Hess  and  Dr.  Pevsner. 
Needless  to  say,  Prof.  Friedlaender's  book  super- 
sedes all  earlier  volumes,  and  although  the  modesty 
of  a  true  scholar  prevents  him  from  claiming  it  to 
be  anything  more  than  the  basis  for  a  foundation, 
we  are  not  likely  to  see  anything  more  substantial 
unless  he  provides  it. 

The  book  consists  of  three  sections,  the  first 
containing  five  essays  on  Caravaggio  with 
special  reference  to  his  artistic  background,  the 
second  is  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  the  works  and  the 
third  is  made  up  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the 
painter — by  Baglione,  Bellori,  Mancini  (the 
variations  between  the  two  MSS  are  printed  in 
full),  Karel  van  Mander  and  Joachim  von 
Sandrart — and  the  essential  documents  concern- 
ing his  lite  and  works,  all  of  which  invaluable 
source  material  is  presented  in  its  original  form 
and  in  thoughtful  English  translations. 

The  five  long  essays  which  comprise  the  first 
section  are  the  studies  to  which  the  title  refers  and 
do  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
Caravaggio's  artistic  personality.  Prof.  Friedlaen- 
der considers  that  'the  foundations  are  not  com- 
pletely laid  for  a  full  and  comprehensive  pre- 
sentation of  ( Caravaggio's  art  and  its  significance 
111  the  context  of  the  period'  and  he  lias  con- 
sequently aimed  at  a  series  ot  studies  'less 
definitive  than  a  biography  would  be'.  The 
obvious  advantage  of  the  method  he  has  chosen 
is  that  it  has  enabled  him  to  go  deeply  into  some 
of  the  most  important  problems  without  con- 
cerning himself  with  the  pedantry  ot  minor 


issues.  In  the  first  chapter,  which  Prof.  Friedlaen- 
der styles  an  'introduction'  to  Caravaggio,  he 
gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Ceracci  Chapel,  The  Conuersion  of  St.  Paul  and 
The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  stressing  Cara- 
vaggio's break  with  the  iconographical  traditions 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  reliance  on  earlier 
paintings  of  the  same  subject — in  a  word,  the 
nature  of  his  innovation. 

Chapter  two  deals  with  Caravaggio's  youth  in 
Lombardy  and  gives  an  account  of  the  paintings 
that  probably  exercised  a  formative  influence  on 
his  style.  It  is  possible  that  he  visited  Venice  in 
these  early  years  but  he  could  have  obtained  some 
impression  of  Venetian  painting  without  straying 
out  of  Lombardy.  Prof.  Friedlaender  is  at  his 
happiest  when  dealing  with  the  artists  working 
in  Milan  between  1584  and  1588,  and  their 
characteristically  Lombard  naturalism  to  which 
Caravaggio  owed  such  an  obvious  debt,  though 
the  extent  of  this  influence  has  never  been  so 
clearly  shown  before.  The  artistic  milieu  of 
Rome  from  the  time  of  Caravaggio's  arrival 
until  his  sudden  forced  departure  111  1606  re- 
ceives no  less  careful  attention.  Then,  by  choosing 
six  pictures  from  his  earlier  Roman  years,  Prot. 
Friedlaender  pin-points  a  number  of  problems  of 
derivation  (suggesting  for  example  that  the  pose 
of  the  Capitoline  St.  Joint  parodies  Michael- 
angelo)  and  he  proceeds  to  a  careful  account  of 
the  Contarelli  Chapel,  the  masterpiece  of  his 
Roman  period.  In  his  last  chapter,  on  Cara- 
vaggio's character  and  religion.  Prof.  Fried- 
laender has  surpassed  himself  in  producing  a 
study  which  is  essential  reading  for  any  one 
concerned  with  the  relationship  between  an 
artist's  life  and  works.  His  most  interesting  point 
here  is  the  influence  of  St.  Philip  Neri's  'low 
church'  approach  to  religion  which  is  particularly 
evident  in  such  paintings  as  The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  The  Calling  of  St.  Matthew  and  The  Death  of 
the  I  irgin. 

Seicentists  will  naturally  be  eager  to  discover 
what  Prof.  Friedlaender  has  included  in  the 
canon  ot  (Caravaggio's  works.  Basing  himself  on 
the  five  early  lives  of  the  painter  and  contem- 
porary documents,  he  has  very  wisely  refused  to 
admit  any  picture  that  is  not  fully  supported  by 
these  sources.  Such  works  as  the  Corsini  Nar- 
cissus and  the  Young  Card  Players  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  are  consequently  excluded.  Nor  are  any  of 
the  still  life  paintings  admitted  save  for  that  in  the 
Ainbrosiana  at  Milan  for  which  there  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  Caravaggio's  authorship. 
At  a  time  when  Caravaggio's  commercial  value 
is  high  and  pictures  are  still  attributed  to  him 
recklessly,  one  must  applaud  this  approach, 
though  it  will  find  scant  favour  in  certain  trade 
circles.  At  the  present  time  the  sources  them- 
selves provide  sufficient  problems  1  identifica- 
tion without  the  further  embarrassmc  <  >f  stray 
attributions. 

Prof.  Friedlaender's  modesty  prevent  Inm 
from  asserting  his  views  on  the  authenticity  of 


certain  pictures  which  seem  to  tally  with  source- 
book descriptions  but  whose  authorship  cannot 
be  proved.  He  tends  to  reject  the  Borghcse 
Gallery  portrait  of  Pope  Paul  V  and  is  chary  of 
accepting  the  Bacchitio  Malato  and  the  St.  John  in 
the  same  collection,  although  the  last  was  men- 
tioned as  the  work  of  Caravaggio  in  a  poem  of 
[613.  He  throws  doubt  on  the  Judith  and  Holo- 
fernes  in  the  Coppi  Collection,  the  Kansas  City 
St.  John  and  the  Uffizi  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The  latter 
is  surely,  as  he  suggests,  a  pasticcio.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  after  reading  Prof. 
Friedlaender's  comments  on  this  curious  work, 
how  it  ever  came  to  be  so  widely  accepted.  Of 
the  controversial  works  he  accepts  the  most 
important  are,  the  St.  Jerome  Writing  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery,  the  portrait  of  Maffeo  Barber- 
ini  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Corsini  and  the 
portrait  of  Adolf  de  Vignacourt  in  the  Louvre. 
His  only  addition  is  the  Sleeping  Cupid  at 
Indianapolis  which  is  a  version  of  the  picture  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  but  contains  pentitnenti  which 
suggest  that  it  is  autograph.  When  concerned 
with  copies  after  lost  originals  Prof.  Friedlaender 
holds  to  the  eminently  sensible  rule  that  none  be 
accepted  save  those  deriving  from  subjects  Cara- 
vaggio is  recorded  as  having  painted.  As  the 
Ecce  Homo  at  Genoa  was  discovered  after  the 
completion  of  this  book  it  is  represented  by  a 
photograph  without  comment  and  it  would 
indeed  be  interesting  to  know  what  Prot. 
Friedlaender  thinks  of  this  strange  picture  which 
Prof.  Longhi,  with  the  bull-dozing  persuasion  of 
his  rhetoric,  has  endeavoured  to  establish  as  an 
original. 

Since  the  publication  of  Prof.  Friedlaender's 
book  little  of  real  importance  has  come  to  light 
in  the  field  of  Caravaggio  studies.  However,  one 
article,  published  in  Commentari  by  Eugenio 
Battisti,  deserves  attention.  Signor  Battisti  set  out 
to  study  archives  for  information  about  Cara- 
vaggio's work  in  Spain  and  he  presents  a  plausible 
case  for  identifying  the  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
Toledo  ( Cathedral  with  one  of  the  pictures  which, 
according  to  Mancini  (MS  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nazionale,  Florence)  were  taken  to  Seville  by  the 
Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Consolazione  in 
Rome.  Unfortunately  the  weakest  link  in  this 
argument  is  the  picture  itself  which  has  suffered 
so  much  from  eighteenth-century  re-painting 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  establish  if  it  is 
authentic  (which  appears  extremely  doubtful 
from  the  photograph)  until  it  has  been  restored. 
By  an  extensive  search  in  the  archives  of  the  Pio 
family,  Sig.  Battisti  has  thrown  a  little  fresh  light 
on  the  history  of  the  St.  John  the  Baptist  which 
(Caravaggio  painted  for  that  family  and  which 
Mr.  Mahon  has  identified  with  a  picture  in  the 
Galleria  Capitolina,  but  which  is  not,  strangely 
enough,  described  in  any  of  the  inventories  Sig. 
Battisti  has  examined.  He  has,  however,  discov- 
ered that  a  painting  ofthe  same  subject  was  sold  by 
Prince  Pio  to  one  'Sigr.  Amilton",  most  probably 
the  dealer  and  painter  Gavin  Hamilton,  in  1777.  It 


Jan  Van  Eyck.  'The  Madonna  with  Canon  George  van  der  Facie'.  Detail:  The  Honor.  Bruges, 
Musee  Communal.  Reduced  from  'Van  Eyck',  Gallery  of  Masterpieces  series,  by  Leo  van  Puyvelde. 
Haniish  Hamilton,  90  Great  Russell  Street,  London.  Amiot  Dumont,  Paris.  4  gns.  net. 


scans  possible  th.it  further  research  may  be  able 
in  establish  that  this  work  is  the  ex-Chichester- 
Constable  St.  John  now  at  Kansas  City.  Neither 
of  these  discoveries  amounts  to  much  in  itself  and 
it  may  be  said  that  confusion  rather  than  light  has 
been  shed  on  the  subject.  However,  they  indic  ate 
only  too  clearly  the  direction  Caravaggio  studies 
must  take  henceforward. — H.H. 

ROMAN  POTTERY:  By  R.  J.  Charleston. 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.,  195$.  35s.  net.) 

THOSE  of  us  who  have  eagerly  awaited  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Charleston's  book  will 
experience  no  feeling  of  anti-climax.  He  has 
written  a  scholarly  yet  intensely  readable  work  on 
.1  dithcult  and  complex  subject.  Lesser  men  might 
easily  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  task  of 
discussing  so  vast  a  study  in  the  space  of  some 
twenty  thousand  words.  The  author,  however, 
has  performed  this  remarkable  feat  with  great 
skill.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  he 
will  please  everyone,  for  there  will  inevitably  be 
those  who  will  regret  that  their  particular 
interests  have  received  scant  attention.  Mr. 
Charleston  realized  at  once  that  any  attempt  to 
cover  the  entire  field  of  Roman  and  provincial 
pottery  would  be  out  of  the  question.  He  has, 
therefore,  confined  himself  to  those  aspects  of  his 
subject  that  are  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  connoisseur  and  to  the  student  of 
ceramics. 

The  author's  problems  and  self-imposed 
limitations  are  carefully  explained  in  his  introduc- 
tory chapter.  He  is  concerned  primarily  with 
wares  possessing  technical  or  artistic  merit  and 
therefore  omits  much  of  the  purely  utilitarian 
kitchen  pottery  that  represents  approximately 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  potters'  output.  He  also 
declines  to  discuss  lamps,  figurines  or  tiles,  all  of 
which  would  detract  from  his  main  purpose.  The 
subject  matter  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
first  being  devoted  to  the  Arretine  and  Samian 
'red-gloss'  wares,  the  second  to  the  use  of  glazes 
and  the  third  to  coarse  pottery.  Of  the  three,  the 
second  chapter  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
valuable,  for  here  the  author  is  breaking  ground 
untrodden  by  many  students. 

As  Mr.  Charleston  points  out,  it  has  often  been 
assumed  that  glazes  were  virtually  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  If  such  a  misconception 
still  survives,  it  will  be  quickly  despatched  on 
reading  this  chapter  and  after  examining  the 
numerous  excellent  illustrations.  Lead-glazed 
wares  attributed  to  the  potters  of  St.  Rcmy-cn- 
Rollat  have  been  found  in  Britain,  notably  in  the 
south  east,  and  the  author  illustrates  three 
important  examples  from  Colchester.  He  also 
reminds  us  of  the  existence  of  a  second  century 
kiln  at  Holt  in  Denbighshire  that  was  produc  ing 
green-glazed  wares  by  methods  comparable  to 
those  employed  at  Tarsus,  thus  indicating  an 
Eastern  Mediterranean  influence.  In  the  same 
chapter  are  discussed  the  lead  glazes  of  Caul,  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  as  also  are  the  glazed  quartz  frit 
wares  of  Egypt  and  the  alkaline  glazes  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. So  complex  is  the  study  of"  Roman 
archaeology  that  students  must  inevitably  con- 
duct their  researches  within  provincial  limits.  For 
this  reason  there  will  be  many  who  have  an 
excellent   knowledge   of  Romano-British  or 


Gallic  pottery  yet  are  ignorant  of  the  products  of 
South  Russia  or  Nubia.  Mr.  Charleston's 
excellent  book  will  do  much  to  rectify  such 
omissions. 

The  most  easily  recognisable  Roman  pottery 
of  the  western  provinces  is  undoubtedly  the 
shiny-surfaced  red  ware  known  to  most  of  us  as 
'Samian  Ware'  or  '  1'crra  Sigillata'.  Neither  term 
is  strictly  accurate  although  both  are  widely 
accepted.  The  hist  tends  to  encourage  the  old 
fallacy  that  the  pottery  was  produced  on  the 
island  of  Sanios.  while  the  second  suggests  that 
all  vessels  of  this  w  are  w  ere  embellished  w  ith  .1 
mould-embossed  dec  oration.  Die  author  has 
dispensed  with  these  inaccuracies  by  classifying 
all  shiny-surfaced  red  pottery  under  the  heading 
of 'Red-Gloss  Wares',  lie  explains  this  difficult 


problem  of  nomenclature  with  great  clarity;  bin 
although  the  new  term  is  scrupulously  accurate  it 
would  seem  to  have  disadvantages  that  arc 
greater  than  those  surrounding  either  Samian 
ware  or  Iena  Sigillata.  The  latter  names  are 
generally  accepted  when  referring  to  ( iaulish  red- 
gloss  wares  of  the  first  to  third  centuries  A.I)., 
but  are  not  used  when  discussing  (he  earlier 
Italian  Arretine  or  other  red-gloss  products  of  the 
Easte  rn  Mediterranean.  The  new  term,  however, 
embraces  all  these  and  so  may  lead  to  even  greater 
confusion.  Nevertheless  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  Mr.  Charleston's  nomenclature  cannot 
detract  from  (he  value  of  Ins  text,  as  he  has 
brought  together  much  useful  evidence  particu- 
larly 111  his  account  of  the  growth  of  red-gloss 
wares  in  ( Ircece  and  Italy. 


The  final  chapter  touches  briefly  on  the  vast 
held  of  provincial  coarse  wares.  Here  the  author 
discusses  the  products  of  Gaul,  Britain,  the 
Rhineland,  Nubia  and  Palestine,  laying  particular 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  applique  and  painted 
decoration.  For  this  reason  the  section  devoted  to 
Romano-British  wares  is  largely  concerned  with 
the  products  of  Castor  and  the  New  Forest. 
Large  quantities  of  black-surfaced  wares  have 
been  found  amid  the  Medway  marshes  principal- 
ly in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Up- 
church.  For  more  than  a  century  these  vessels 
have  been  described  as  'Upchurch  Ware'  and  this 
is  again  an  inaccuracy.  The  author  rightly  rejects 
the  term  but  goes  on  to  state  that  the  wares  are  in 
tact  imported  Gallo-Bclgic  products.  Recent 
research  has  proved  tins  to  be  untrue,  for  the 
majority  of  the  vessels  recovered  from  the 
Upchurch  district  are  of  the  local  esturinc  clay. 
This  evidence  is  supported  by  the  discovery  of 
wasters  from  kilns  producing  the  disputed  wares. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  no  particular  fabric  that 
can  be  termed  'Upchurch  Ware',  for  the  clay  was 
used  to  produce  every  conceivable  type  of  coarse 
pottery.  In  this  context  the  author  uses  the  term 
"black-surface  gloss',  thus  suggesting  an  affinity 
between  red  and  black-gloss  wares.  But  experi- 
ments with  samples  of  Upchurch  black-gloss 
pottery  have  shown  that  if  fired  in  an  oxidizing 
atmosphere  both  the  core  and  surface  turn  red. 
Where  this  effect  has  been  intentionally  achieved 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  add  these  products  to 
the  family  of  red-gloss  wares,  yet  to  do  so  would 
lead  only  to  greater  confusion. 

As  always  in  this  series,  the  publishers  have 
produced  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-four 
excellent  monochrome  blocks  along  with  four  in 
taithfully-produced  colours.  The  book  is  fully 
indexed  and  possesses  a  most  useful  bibliography. 

Mr.  Charleston's  work  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
English  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  both 
students  of  archaeology  and  collectors  of  Roman 
pottery  will  remain  in  his  debt  for  many  a  long 
day.— I.N.H. 

SPANISH   GUNS    AND    PISTOLS:  By 

W.  Keith  Neal.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 
1955,  36  pages  of  plates.  2  guineas  net.) 

SPANISH  gunmaking  is  a  subject  that  has  been 
left  rather  severely  alone  by  most  previous  writers 
on  the  history  of  firearms.  There  are  understand- 
able reasons  for  this  neglect.  Spanish  firearms  are 
not  well  represented  in  public  collections,  apart 
from  those  of  Madrid  and  Naples,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Spanish  lock  system,  with  its 
early  development  of  the  Miquelet,  followed  by 
an  extraordinarily  long  period  of  conservatism, 
does  not  fit  in  with  the  history  of  firearms  else- 
where in  Europe.  The  appearance  of  a  book 
concerned  exclusively  with  Spanish  firearms  is, 
therefore,  particularly  welcome;  the  more  so 
when  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  so  well-known  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Keith  Neal,  whose  own  collec- 
tion is  unrivalled  either  in  England  or  abroad. 
Such  is  the  richness  of  his  collection  that,  with 
two  exceptions,  all  the  pieces  illustrated  in  this 
work  are  drawn  from  it.  In  general  the  practice 
of  illustrating  well-known  pieces  from  public 
collections  is  to  be  deplored,  but  in  this  case  the 


author  has  imposed  certain  unnecessary  restric- 
tions upon  himself  by  confining  his  illustrations 
to  his  own  collection.  Thus  we  are  shown  no 
example  of  a  Ripoll  wheel-lock,  though  there 
are  two  illustrations  of  a  Portuguese  wheel-lock 
pistol,  of  a  type  which  has  in  the  past  mistakenly 
been  thought  to  be  Spanish.  Again,  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  an  account  and 
some  illustrations  of  the  magnificent  series  of 
Spanish  guns  and  pistols,  now  in  the  Museo  di 
Capodimonte,  Naples,  which  were  left  behind 
by  Carlo  III,  when  he  abdicated  from  the  throne 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  order  to  become  King  of 
Spain. 

Though  so  few  Spanish  firearms  are  to  be 
found  in  armouries  outside  Spain  and  Southern 
Italy,  Spanish  barrels  had  a  great  reputation  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  are  to  be  found  stocked 
up  by  gunmakcrs  of  other  European  nationalities. 
That  voracious  collector  of  firearms,  King  Louis 
XIII  of  France,  had  a  number  of  Spanish  firearms 
in  his  collection;  e.g.  the  following  from  the 
inventory  of  his  Cabinet  d'armes:  No.  78  'une 
ancienne  arquebuse  a  l'espagnole';  Nos.  164  and 
165  both  with  locks  'a  l'espagnole'  (Miquelet); 
and  Nos.  243  to  246,  all  wheel-lock  pistols  of  the 
characteristic  Ripoll  type.  In  his  chapter  on 
Ripoll,  Mr.  Neal  refers  to  a  wheel-lock  in  the 
Musee  de  l'Armee,  Paris,  but  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  Ripoll  wheel-lock  pistol  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  has  the 
added  interest  of  being  dated  (1614). 

The  author  has  studied  Spanish  guns  with 
great  attention  to  detail  and  his  remarks  provide  a 
most  useful  guide  for  the  collector.  He  rightly 
warns  against  attempting  to  date  unsigned  pieces 
too  closely:  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the 
Spanish  makers  is  particularly  well  illustrated  by 
the  two  guns  he  illustrates  which,  though  some 
150  years  separate  them,  are  of  almost  identical 
design.  The  work  includes  a  summary  of  a 
seventeenth-century  treatise  by  Alonso  Martinez 
de  Espinar  on  gunmaking  and  a  full  translation  of 
Isidro  Soler's  account  of  the  Gunmakcrs  of 
Madrid,  first  published  in  1795.  There  is  also  a 
useful  list  of  Spanish  gunmakers  with  dates  and 
four  pages  of  marks  reproduced  from  the  Tojhus 
Museum  publication  on  European  gunmakers 
and  their  marks,  which  is  now  out  of  print. 

The  illustrations  are  admirable,  of  exemplary 
clarity  and  with  many  actual  size  or  nearly  actual 
size  details.  There  have  been  too  many  books  on 
firearms  that  provided  just  another  compilation 
of  what  had  been  said  many  times  before,  but 
Mr.  Neal,  within  his  own  limited  field,  has  much 
that  is  new  to  say,  and  his  book  will  be  needed 
by  all  firearms  collectors. — J.F.H. 

ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTS: 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  down  to  1550. 
Compiled  by  John  Harvey  with  contributions 
by  Arthur  Oswald.  Pp.  x.xiii  -|-  412.  (London: 
Batsford,  1954.  Price  75s.  net.) 

A  LARGE  book  of  reference  which  is  the  first 
comprehensive  work  on  its  subject  is  difficult  to 
review  adequately  and  fairly,  particularly  since 
the  number  of  specialists  111  tins  field  of  mediaeval 
studies  is  small,  and  the  prcseni  reviewer  not  one 
of  them.   A  dictionary  precludes  continuous 


leading,  so  the  only  possible  method  is  to  sample 
its  contents  in  the  hope  that  selected  passages  will 
reveal  the  general  characteristics  of  book  and 
author. 

First  to  summarise  the  contents.  The  Preface, 
mainly  a  lengthy  list  of  acknowledgements  to 
other  scholars  and  archivists,  is  followed  by  a 
Foreword  stating  the  criteria  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
name.  They-  include  craftsmen  mentioned  as 
supervising  building  operations,  holders  of 
certain  crown  offices,  and  important  contractors. 
Then  comes  a  formidable  eleven-page  list  of 
printed  and  manuscript  sources  and  a  long  intro- 
duction in  which  the  various  classes  of  evidence — 
documentary,  epigraphic,  and  architectural — are 
critically  described.  The  biographies  which  form 
the  body  of  the  book  occupy  306  pages.  Keys  art- 
provided  to  assist  in  identifying  the  many  masters 
described  only  by  their  Christian  names  or 
occupational  surnames.  One  appendix  lists 
portraits  of  architects;  the  other  comprises  four 
tables  showing  rates  of  pay  of  various  office- 
holders at  specific  dates,  and  a  fifth  showing 
consultants'  fees.  The  indexes,  occupying  80 
pages,  are  adequate  to  make  the  mass  of  detail 
accessible  for  other  than  biographical  researchers : 
besides  topographical  and  general  indices  there 
are  lists  of  buildings  by  counties,  a  chronological 
table  of  buildings  to  which  architects  can  be 
assigned,  and  an  index  of  buildings  classified  into 
such  categories  as  Abbeys,  Bridges,  Vaults,  and 
Woodwork. 

The  Dictionary  is  a  monument  of  prodigious 
industry.  Many  items  in  the  bibliography  are 
obscure  books;  even  more  impressive  is  the 
citation  of  over  seventy  archive  sources,  and 
though  many  of  these  have  been  tapped  at 
second-hand,  the  labour  of  contacting  the 
original  searchers  must  have  been  enormous.  A 
vast  amount  of  unpublished  or  inaccessible 
information  has  been  collected,  and  many 
apparently  irrelevant  facts  skilfully  interpreted  to 
throw  light  on  the  designers  and  executants  of 
mediaeval  buildings. 

Consideration  of  the  book's  quality  may  begin 
with  the  only  erratum  slip,  at  p.  245,  referring  to 
the  entry  'SMYTH,  Henry  ....  shown  by  his 
will  to  have  been  master  mason  at  the  Hospital  of 
the  Savoy  ....  in  1517'-  The  correction  runs 
thus:  'A  recently  discovered  book  of  ac- 
counts ....  shows  that  Smyth  was  not  in  fact 
the  master  mason,  but  leading  setter  .  .  .  .  Mr. 
Oswald,  who  contributed  both  article  and  correc- 
tion, had  in  the  will  apparently  unimpeachable 
evidence;  yet  the  document,  dating  from  the  very 
end  of  the  middle  ages  w  hen  written  sources  are 
more  plentiful  and  (one  supposes)  more  reliable 
than  ever  before,  was  untrustworthy. 

Smyth  was  clearly  not  an  architect  but  .1 
contractor  or  an  experienced  foreman.  Mr.  Har- 
vey forestalls  objections  of  this  kind  (p.  11)  by 
admitting  that  all  but  a  few  score  of  the  1,300 
entries  may  be  contractors  or  craftsmen:  and  yet, 
he  says  'it  seems  far  more  probable  that  many  of 
them  may  be  celebrities  as  yet  unrecognised  .... 
they  are  mostly  "masters",  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  a  "master" 
and  a  fully-skilled  craftsman  who  was  not  .1 
master'.  Unfortunately  Smyth  was  hailed  as  a 
celebrity  too  soon,  though  no  other  researcher 


could  have  done  otherwise.  It  shows  how  beset 
with  pitfalls  the  subject  is,  and  how  much  more 
doubtful  the  earlier  entries  must  often  be. 

Take,  for  instance,  'JOHN  the  Mason  I.'  On 
the  strength  of  his  witnessing  a  charter  dated  at 
the  Temple  c.  1180-85,  Brother  John  the  Mason 
'was  possibly  the  designer  of  the  circular  nave  of 
the  Temple  church,  consecrated  in  1 185'.  Mr. 
Harvey  generally  and  quite  correctly  emphasises 
that  clerics  took  little  part  in  designing  buildings, 
so  it  is  curious  that  he  bothers  to  add  the  com- 
ment. In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  in  a 
work  of  reference  it  would  have  been  better 
omitted.  Sometimes  the  author  leans  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  with  equally  little  reason. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  under  Gilbert  de  Eversolt, 
a  mason  in  charge  of  works  at  St.  Albans  Abbey 
c.  1200  'no  serious  progress  was  made  ....  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  any  technical 
knowledge'.  The  conclusion  may  or  may  not  be 
correct,  but  the  reason  why  progress  at  this 
period  was  so  slow  was  simply  that  King  John 
took  the  huge  sum  of  £2,555  from  the  abbey. 

A  more  disturbing  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
freedom  with  which  buildings  are  attributed  to 
architects  despite  the  evidence.  On  p.  131  we  are 
told  that  'the  roof  of  the  guardroom  in  Lambeth 
Palace,  which  dates  from  c.  1390'  is  'closely 
linked'  to  the  style  of  Hugh  Herland,  who,  by 
inference,  is  the  architect.  Now  the  Royal 
Commissioners  in  their  survey  of  the  Historical 
Monuments  of  West  London  ascribed  this  roof 
to  the  mid  fourteenth  century,  and  if  there  arc 
good  reasons  for  drastically  revising  that  dating 
the  reader  should  be  told  them.  No  source  is 
quoted  for  the  revision. 

Herland  is  sufficiently  well  documented  for 
the  compiler  to  have  dispensed  with  such  dubious 
attributions;  with  lesser  men  Mr.  Harvey  specu- 
lates more  freely.  John  de  Sponlee  who  worked 
at  Windsor  Castle  between  1350  and  1364  is 
known  both  from  documents  and  his  surviving 
buildings,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  granted  a 
corrody  at  Reading.  Let  Mr.  Harvey  take  up  the 
story:  'It  is  obvious  that  Sponlee  was  getting  old 
by  1364,  and  this  suggests  that  he  must  already 
have  had  a  long  career  before  his  appearance  at 
Windsor  in  1350,  but  his  early  story  is  still  un- 
known. If  he  did  come  from  Spoonley  in 
Gloucestershire,  he  may  well  have  been  master 
mason  to  Winchcombe  Abbey.  The  possibility 
that  Sponlee  may  also  have  worked  at  Gloucester 
deserves  consideration'  (p.  249).  The  ascertain- 
able facts  give  no  indication  of  his  age — he  may 
have  retired  early,  crippled  with  rheumatism,  for 
all  we  know  to  the  contrary — and  since  Winch- 
combe Abbey  is  as  completely  destroyed  as 
nearby  Hayles,  where  equally  he  might  have 
worked,  speculation  on  his  early  employment  is 
idle. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  these  instances  are  fully 
representative  of  the  Dictionary.  There  is  besides 
an  enormous  amount  of  exact  information 
derived  from  printed  or  manuscript  sources 
which  is  of  great  value  and  interest,  save  that  it 
usually  fails  to  tell  us  directly  who  was  responsible 
for  the  design  of  building.  Many  entries  concern 
masons  and  carpenters  performing  routine  re- 
pairs, putting  up  chimneys  and  new  bay  win- 
dows, contracting  to  build  walls,  buttresses,  or 
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small  houses,  or  making  property  transactions. 

Had  the  Dictionary  entries  been  confined  to 
such  certainties  its  purpose— 'to  make  it  possible 
tor  the  architectural  student  or  the  general 
reader  to  discover  what  is  certainly  known  of  the 
authorship  of  buildings  erected  in  England  or 
Wales'  (p.  vin) — would  have  been  better  ful- 
filled. Neither  of  these  types  of  reader  will  find  it 
easy  to  distinguish  between  the  probabilities 
closely  based  on  documents  and  those  conjec- 
tures based  on  the  compiler's  highly  individual 
interpretation  of  architectural  history,  and  as  the 
quoted  extracts  show,  the  text  is  studded  with  the 
phrases  'it  is  obvious, — likely, — probable",  when 
some  much  more  qualified  statement  is  needed. 
This  will  be  a  dangerous  book  to  use  for  those 
without  an  understanding  of  the  relevant  docu- 
ments and  those  who  are  unwilling  to  check  the 
author's  statements  from  the  quoted  sources.  It 
may  well  prompt  a  mass  of  ill-founded  attribu- 
tions among  the  numerous  writers  of  topo- 
graphical histories  which  will  be  almost  as  bad  as 
earlier  discredited  theories  about  clerical  archi- 
tects. To  gain  a  just  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
our  know  ledge  about  the  authorship  of  medi- 
aeval buildings  the  general  reader  can  only  turn  to 
a  learned  periodical,  The  Archaeological  Journal, 
vol.  OX,  where  Dr.  Eric  Gee  has  listed  all  the 
men  connected  with  mason-craft  in  Oxford 
between  1370  and  1530.  It  is  not  an  easy  article  to 
read  but  from  it  the  relationship  between  the 
various  grades  of  craftsmen,  from  labourer  to 
architect,  can  be  grasped.  With  such  a  study  in 
mind,  the  non-specialist  will  be  able  to  profit 
greatly  from  Mr.  Harvey's  great  learning,  and  to 
distinguish  between  His  useful  ami  his  un- 
warranted conjectures. — J.T.S. 

MARVELS   OF   ANCIENT   ROME:  By 

Margaret  R.  Scherer.  (London:  Phaidon  Press. 
32s.  6d.  net.) 

ALL  those  who  relished  Miss  Rose  Macaulay's 
recent  book  on  the  pleasure  of  ruins  will  wel- 
come Miss  Scherer's  more  specialised  and 
scholarly  contribution  to  this  aspect  of  Antiquity, 
so  long  and  so  disastrously  ignored  by  the 
archaeologists.  She  has  not,  of  course,  Miss 
Macaulay's  broad  and  imaginative  sweep:  Roma 
sparita  or  'the  Rome  that  used  to  be'  is  her 
limited  theme,  which  she  illuminates  with  a 
knowledgeable  if  sometimes  rather  flat-footed  text 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  well-chosen 
plates.  These  are  indeed  the  raison  d'etre  of  her 
book.  The  great  ruin  painters  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  are  drawn  on  to 
illustrate  the  picturesque  approach  to  the  Roman 
scene,  and  the  nineteenth  century  is  made  to 


yield  up  several  unusual  romantic  visions,  par- 
ticularly by  Americans  such  as  Thomas  Cole  and 
Elihu  Vedder  whose  studio  111  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian is  shown  in  a  charming  photograph, 
epitomising  this  whole  period.  Modern  photo- 
graphs preponderate,  of  course,  but  nearly  all  can 
be  compared  with  paintings,  drawings,  engrav- 
ings or,  better  still,  with  old  photographs 
showing  the  same  scene  or  buildings  before 
Rome  became  the  capital  of  Italy  in  1870.  Such 
comparisons  are  heart-rending  and  enable  one  to 
understand,  though  not  perhaps  to  share  com- 
pletely, the  grief  of  those  who  witnessed  that  sad 
transformation;  for  after  1870  Rome's  unique 
beauty  was  gradually  defaced  and  eventually  all 
but  obliterated  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  city. 

Miss  Scherer  does  not,  perhaps,  lay  sufficient 
stress  on  that  date  as  a  turning  point  in  the  visual 
history  of  Rome.  It  is  certainly  much  to  be 
regretted  that  she  makes  so  little  use  of  the  many 
perceptive  and  moving  descriptions  left  us  by 
writers  such  as  Vernon  Lee,  Augustus  Hare, 
Grcgorovius,  William  Wetmore  Story  and, 
above  all,  by  Henry  James.  His  two  volume 
biography  of  William  Wetmore  Story  is  indeed 
the  locus  classicus  for  a  study  of  these  melancholy 
years,  though  exquisite  descriptions  of  the 
Roman  ruins  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  his 
novels,  short  stories,  letters  and  travel  sketches. 

After  a  general  introductory  essay  on  the 
Mirabilia  Romae  Miss  Scherer  deals  with  the  more 
important  sites  and  monuments  individually  (the 
Palatine,  the  Triumphal  Arches,  the  Colosseum 
etc.)  in  essays  of  varying  length.  These  necessarily 
brief  accounts  are  amplified  by  lengthy  captions 
to  the  plates.  References  and  other  scholarly 
information  is  relegated  to  footnotes  printed  as  a 
separate  section  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Although 
the  text  is  occasionally  marred  by  patches  of  lurid 
technicolour  and  by  such  remarks  as  'Gibbon, 
eighteenth-century  historian  of  the  Roman 
Empire'  which  lower  the  tone  somewhat, 
nevertheless  Miss  Scherer  must  be  congratulated 
tor  having  recognised  the  interest  and  importance 
of  her  subject.  If  she  has  tailed  to  exhaust  it  she 
has  provided  an  invaluable  compendium  not  only 
for  all  lovers  of  Rome  but  also  for  students  who, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  encouraged  by  her 
pioneer  work  to  investigate  more  thoroughly  the 
many  rewarding  aspects  of  her  theme.— J. F. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


Constable  in  America 


AN  appreciation  of  Constable  has  cut  across  lines  dividing 
three  or  four  periods  of  American  collecting,  first  manifest- 
ing itself  in  the  1880's  when  the  French  Salon  painters  were  in 
full  favour  and  continuing  among  collectors,  like  Widener  and 
Frick,  who  were  buying  the  works  of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  With  an  interest  in  the 
French  Impressionists  developing  thereafter,  Constable  was  more 
appreciated  than  before:  while  with  the  collectors  of  British 
painting  in  general,  such  as  Huntington  and  Mellon,  between 
1925  and  1935,  Constable's  works  were  keenly  sought  and  some 
of  the  greatest  of  them  entered  American  collections  at  that  time. 
During  the  last  decade  the  museums  have  shown  great  activity 
in  purchasing  further  additions  to  their  representation  of  Con- 
stable or  in  repairing  gaps  in  the  collections  which  their  bene- 
factors had  not  filled  before. 

The  earliest  arrival  among  the  important  Constables  in 
America  was  Weymouth  Bay  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  which  differs  from  the  related  subjects  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  111  show- 
ing the  view  from  a  different  perspective,  as  seen  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  with  Portland  visible  in  the  distance.  This  painting 
had  been  sold  at  Christie's  in  1 887  with  the  Charles  Golding 
Collection  and  was  purchased  by  William  H.  Fuller,  of  New- 
York.  When  the  works  of  art  from  his  residence,  Chickering  flail, 
were  sold  in  1898,  it  was  purchased  by  William  Caleb  Loring,  of 
Boston.  In  the  meantime,  it  had  been  shown  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  in  [893,  and  as  it  has  been  included  in 
other  loan  exhibitions  up  to  recent  years  it  has  doubtless  the 
most  venerable  exhibition  record  of  the  Constables  in  America. 

Another  early  arrival  was  the  Old  Brighton  Pier  (No.  1)  which 
W.  P.  Wilstach  of  Philadelphia  purchased  in  [896  and  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Wilstach  Collection  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art.  This  sketch,  probably  done  about  1X24,  is  particularly  in- 
teresting in  comparison  with  the  Tate  Gallery's  acquisition  of 
1950,  Marine  Parade  and  Old  Chain  Pier  at  Brighton,  for  which  it 
seems  to  be  a  preliminary  study  as  it  is  done  from  the  same 
location  and  shows  the  houses  on  the  Marine  Parade.  It  belongs 
to  the  period  between  1X24  and  1X2X  when  the  ill  health  of  the 
artist's  son  frequently  took  him  to  a  spot  for  which  he  did  not 
have  much  fondness,  disliking  its  crowds  and  the  boisterousness 
of  city  people  on  a  holiday,  so  displeasing  to  one  who  was 
devoted  to  the  quiet  and  industrious  rural  life  of  the  Suffolk 
countryside. 

The  great  Widener  Collection,  which  Joseph  E.  Widener  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  and  is  now  at  the  National  Gallery  111 
Washington,  contains  a  fine  Constable  of  unusual  type.  Wivenhoe 
Park  (No.  2)  which  is  suggestive  of  the  Malvern  Hall  of  the  Salt- 
ing Collection.  Wivenhoe  Park  was  purchased  by  I'.  A.  B. 
Widener  in  190  s,  about  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  Flatford 
Mill  on  the  Stour  (one  of  the  studies  for  the  painting  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  London),  w  hich  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  Widener  family.  Wivenhoe  Park  is  at  once  a  portrait  of  a 
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gentleman's  estate  and  a  great  English  landscape,  in  which  the 
artist  has  entirely  transformed  the  conventional,  although 
frequently  charming,  topographical  view  which  abounds  in 
eighteenth-century  painting,  and  lifted  it  to  a  new  plane.  Con- 
stable was  a  frequent  visitor  at  this  house,  the  seat  of  Major- 
General  Francis  Slater-Rebow,  a  friend  of  Constable's  father.  I  Ik 
painted  several  views  of  the  estate  with  members  of  the  family, 
particularly  the  little  daughter  of  the  house,  whom  Constable 
called  'the  heroine'  of  these  subjects.  She  is  seen  in  the  present 
view,  very  inconspicuously,  in  her  little  donkey  cart  coming  up 
the  slope  from  the  water's  edge. 

Some  time  between  1902  and  191 1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Taft  of  Cincinnati  secured  a  fine  Constable,  Dedhaw  Mill,  for  the 
great  collection  of  paintings  and  decorative  arts  which  passed, 
with  their  home,  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum.  This  is  a  painting 
which  has  horizontal  breadth  and  solidity  of  construction.  Detail 
close  at  hand  rather  than  the  effect  of  distance  has  chiefly  occupied 
him,  and  the  outlines  are  bold  and  concise.  The  history  of  the 
painting  has  been  known  since  it  passed  from  the  Constable 
family  to  Romcr  Williams  at  Newnham  Hall,  Daventry;  later  it 
belonged  to  Arthur  Sanderson  in  Edinburgh  and  finally  to  James 
Orrock  before  coming  to  America. 

Of  an  earlier  generation  of  American  collectors  was  John 
Howard  McFaddcn  of  Philadelphia,  who  owned  the  Lock  on  the 
Stour  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  June,  19.su  by 
Andrew  Shirley  in  his  article,  'John  Constable's  "Lock".'  It  also  is 
related  to  the  Diploma  picture  for  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Morrison  Collection's  painting,  and  the  newly  discovered  sub- 
ject which  was  acquired  by  the  Melbourne  Art  Gallery.  Mr. 
McFaddcn  also  purchased,  and  left  to  the  museum  in  his  city. 
The  Dell  of  Helmingham  (No.  3)  which  was  painted  on  the  estate 
of  Constable's  early  patrons,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dysart, 
for  whom  he  copied  family  portraits  after  Reynolds.  He  had, 
how  ever,  opportunities  to  do  his  own  kind  of  work,  and  on  a 
visit  in  1800  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  was  then  established  in  a 
vacant  parsonage  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  where  he 
was  left  alone  except  for  the  attentions  of  the  servant  who  took 
care  of  his  needs:  'I  am  alone  among  the  oaks  and  solitudes  of 
I  Iclmingham  Park  ....  But  I  can  hardly  judge  yet  what  I  may 
have  to  show  you.'  Several  woodland  interiors  were  the  result, 
such  as  the  one  illustrated,  which  capture  the  spirit  of  the  wood 
interior  with  its  wildness  and  solemnity,  although  the  mood  is  so 
different  from  the  country  he  best  loved,  with  its  open  fields  and 
loc  ks,  windmills,  villages,  and  all  the  evidences  of  the  practical 
concerns  in  rural  lite. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  a  finished  version  of  Helming- 
ham Park  (No.  3b)  has  been  acquired  by  the  William  Rockhill 
Nelson  Art  Gallery.  This  is  the  completed  version,  painted  in 

[826  .uid  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1830,  thirty  years 
after  the  artist's  first  visit.  In  the  Constable  sale  in  1838  it  was  No. 
and  passed  to  a  Mr.  Allmitt.  Some  years  later  F.  T.  Rufford 

XTamc  the  owner.  It  was  exhibited   from  his  collection  in 
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Manchester  in  [857.  To  the  International  Exhibition,  London,  1  862 
it  was  Lent  by  Henry  McConncll  of  Cressbrook,  Derbyshire,  and 
was  in  the  McConnell  sale  in  London  in  1886.  On  tins  occasion 
the  London  Times  reported  (29th  March,  1886)  the  auctioneer  s 
attempt  to  encourage  its  purchase  for  the  National  Gallery, 
referring  to  Mr.  Vaughan's  gift  of  the  Haywain,  and  also  men- 
tioning the  British  Institution  Trust  Fund.  Bidding  started  at  soo 
guineas  and  'a  sharp  contest  between  young  Mr.  Agnew  and  Mr. 
Silver  White  ended  in  the  last-named  being  the  purchaser  at 
^1267  10.  o,  the  picture  being  bought  with  others  for  Mr. 
Keillcr'.  The  painting  thus  joined  the  Keiller  Collection  in 
Dundee,  rather  than  going  into  public  ownership,  and  remained 
there  well  into  the  present  century,  when  it  came  to  America  and 
entered  the  collection  of  the  railroad  magnate,  James  J.  Hill.  It 
was  seen  in  New  York  in  more  recent  years  in  the  exhibition  held 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1940.  Besides  the  sketch  in  the 
McFadden  collection,  there  is  another  version  in  the  John  G. 
Johnson  Collection,  both  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  and  a 
fourth  is  found  in  the  T.  Walter  Bacon  Collection.  The  present 
picture  is  the  original  of  the  engraving  by  David  Lucas,  [855. 

Arundel  Mill  and  Castle,  which  Constable  was  working  on  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  acquired  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century  by  Edmund  Drummond  Libbey  of  Toledo,  the 
founder  of  the  Toledo  Museum,  and  it  became  part  of  the  collec- 
tion with  which  the  museum  was  opened  in  1916.  Also  in  the 
same  year  another  museum  in  the  same  state  of  Ohio  received  a 
fine  Constable  from  one  of  its  principal  benefactors.  J.  H.  Wade 
presented  Hampstead  Heath,  which  once  belonged  to  Miss 
Constable,  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  where  it  has  since  been 
joined  by  the  Landscape  on  the  Stour  of  the  Prentiss  bequest. 

The  collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Beecham,  which  was  sold  in  1917, 
was  the  source  of  three  important  Constables  which  came  to 
America.  One  of  them  is  On  the  Stonr  which  Duncan  Phillips 
secured  for  the  collection,  in  which  works  by  French  Impression- 
ists are  dominant,  which  he  has  opened  to  the  public  in  his  home 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Phillips  found  in  Constable's  work  the 
inheritance  of  the  great  tradition  of  Rubens,  and  at  the  same  time- 
showed  that  he  was  ahead  of  his  time  by  fifty  years.  On  the  Stour. 
with  its  freedom  and  luminosity,  has  a  particularly  strong 
relationship  with  the  works  of  the  French  Impressionists  in  the 
Duncan  Phillips  Collection. 

Also  from  the  Beecham  Collection  came  one  of  the  four  great 
views  (if  Salisbury  Cathedral  now  in  public  collections  in 
America,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Frick  Collection, 
National  Gallery  and  the  Huntington  Art  Gallery  in  California. 
The  Beecham  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  acquired  by  Edwarc  1  S. 
Harkness  of  New  York  and  passed  as  the  bequest  of  his  widow  to 
the  Metropolitan  in  1950.  The  Frick  Collection's  painting  was 
purchased  by  Henry  Clay  Frick  in  1908.  It  is  a  sunny  view,  with 
the  building  bathed  in  light  from  the  towering,  glistening  clouds, 
but  is  otherwise  very  like  the  view  in  the  Victoria  and  Albeit 
Museum  which  was  refused  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (who  was 
not  a  judge  of  art  but  very  well  disposed  toward  his  nephew  s 
friend)  because  he  felt  the  dark  clouds  above  the  Cathedral  gave 
too  'threatening'  an  impression.  The  value  which  at  present  is 
placed  on  Constable's  accurate  painting  of  clouds  gives  the 
subject  especial  importance  today. 

The  National  Gallery's  Salisbury  Cathedral  belonged  to  Sir 
John  Kelk  and,  after  it  came  on  the  market,  w  as  sold  to  Andrew 
Mellon;  so  that  it  was  in  the  nucleus  of  the  National  Gallery's 
collection  when  it  was  opened  in  1 94 1 .  The  most  recent  arrival 
among  the  four  is  the  View  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Bishop  s 
Carden  which  appeared  in  the  London  saleroom  in  10S2.  from 


the  Allen-Mirehousc  Collection,  having  come  down  in  the 
family  into  which  the  Bishop's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married 
when  she  became  the  bride  of  John  Mirehouse  in  1X22.  This  was 
immediately  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton Library  and  Art  Gallery  in  San  Marino,  California,  where  it 
joined  the  I  lew  on  the  Stour  near  Dedham  which  Mr.  Huntington 
purchased  in  1 S 3 5 ,  the  painting  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
T.  Horrocks  Miller. 

Another  painting  which  came  from  the  Beecham  Collection 
to  America  is  The  Ponds  at  Hampstead  Heath  at  the  Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Richmond  (No.  4),  a  sketch  which 
show  s  the  fullness  of  Constable's  powers  and  of  greater  interest 
than  a  finished  work  of  the  same  subject  owned  by  the  Museum. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  Branch  Hill  Pond  of  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  which  is  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
collection  as  'looking  northwest  from  below  Judge's  Walk.'  The 
view  shows  the  fields  around  Harrow,  the  villages  of  Hendon 
and  Kilbourn,  some  houses  at  the  right,  and  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance'on  the  right,  a  faint  view  of  Windsor  Castle.  Although  this 
painting  did  not  enter  the  Museum  until  it  was  presented  as  the 
gift  of  A.  I).  Williams  in  1949,  it  has  been  in  America  in  private 
collections  in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  since  the  Beecham  sale. 
The  Ponds  at  Hampstead  Heath  was  painted  in  1X24,  shown  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1825  (No.  1  i  s)  and  was  in  that  year  acquired 
by  Francis  Darby,  Coalbrookdale,  Salop.  It  was  still  in  the  family 
when  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  in  [903.  A  copy 
of  the  painting  was  made  by  Constable  for  the  French  dealer. 
Schroth,  who  took  it  to  Paris  in  1824. 

Another  Hampstead  Heath  of  great  beauty  is  the  view  with  a 
rainbow  which  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  acquired  in  1936 
(No.  s)-  The  challenge  of  the  rainbow  is  one  w  hich  has  been  felt 
by  many  artists,  and  to  Constable  it  was  an  especially  fascinating 
subject  as  he  liked  so  well  to  paint  the  freshness  of  the  earth  just 
after  a  shower.  I  le  frequently  introduced  a  rainbow  111  his 
sketches  and  surmounted  the  difficulty  of  capturing  the  luminous, 
ethereal  effect  of  the  arch  of  colour  that  unites  sky  and  earth 
Late  in  his  life  Constable  gave  lectures  on  the  history  of  land- 
scape painting.  One  series  was  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
Albemarle  Street  in  [836.  In  the  course  of  these  he  spoke  of 
Rubens'  painting  of  the  rainbow:  'By  the  Rainbow  of  Rubens  I 
do  not  allude  to  a  particular  picture,  for  Rubens  often  intro- 
duced it;  I  mean,  indeed  more  than  the  rainbow  itself.  I  mean 
dewy  light  and  freshness,  the  departing  shower,  with  the  exhilara- 
tion of  the  returning  sun,  effects  which  Rubens,  more  than  any 
other  painter,  has  perfected  on  canvas'.  The  full  account  of  what 
Constable  said  on  this  occasion  does  not  exist,  unfortunately,  for 
he  spoke  from  notes  and  Leslie  had  only  an  abstract  of  them 
which  Constable  prepared  later,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends, 
and  this  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.  I  lis  just 
valuation  of  Rubens  is  significant  and  his  own  work  has  much 
more  in  common  with  the  work  of  Rubens  than  with  his  own 
immediate  forerunners.  No  one  excelled  Constable  in  capturing 
that  'dew  \  freshness'  which  gives  sparkle  to  a  landscape  as  the 
shadows  retreat  and  the  sun  lights  the  moist  surface  under  the 
arch  of  the  rainbow. 

Tins  quality  of  freshness  after  a  shower  is  seen  again  in  the 
Stoke-by-Nayland  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  for  which 
sketches  exist  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  It  is  one  of  the  most  glowing  of  the  summer 
landscapes,  a  morning  scene,  'at  8  or  9  o'clock,  after  a  slight 
shower  during  the  night  .  .  .  .  '  as  the  artist  recorded  it.  This 
painting  was  in  the  sale  of  the  Sir  Frederick  Thorpe  Mappin 
( Collection  in  1910. 


7.  'Lock  on  the  Stour'.  John  Hcrron  Art  Museum,  Indianapolis. 
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8.  'A  Sea  Beach'.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Constable  had  little  interest  in  any  but  summer  scenes  and  w  as 
not  inclined  to  take  the  suggestion  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  John 
Fisher,  to  vary  his  subject  matter.  Autumn  and  winter  scenes 
scarcely  appear  in  his  work.  For  the  growing,  sprouting  life  of 
nature,  with  everything  coming  into  flower  and  fullness  of  leaf, 
he  felt  a  kind  of  religious  veneration,  writing  on  one  occasion  to 
his  wife  that  it  was  as  though  everything  around  him  were  saying, 
'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.' 

The  earliest  of  the  large  canvases  by  Constable  to  win  out- 
standing praise  from  his  contemporaries,  for  recognition  was 
slow  in  coming,  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  r 8 19  as  A 
Scene  on  the  River  Stoiir.  But  it  soon  became  known  as  Con- 
stable's White  Horse,  and  finally,  The  White  Horse  (No.  6).  He  w  as 
to  paint  a  number  of  versions,  as  he  did  of  all  subjects  which 
interested  him,  under  different  conditions  of  light  and  atmos- 
phere. The  subject  was  called  by  Constable,  'one  of  my  happiest 
efforts  on  a  large  scale.'  And  it  is  referred  to  frequently  in  corres- 
pondence with  Fisher,  who  became  the  purchaser  after  its 
appearance  at  the  Academy.  Before  the  sale  was  effected,  ami 
perhaps  before  the  artist  knew  his  friend's  intention,  he  wrote: 
'The  price  I  have  put  on  my  large  picture  is  one  hundred  guineas 
exclusive  of  the  frame;  it  has  served  a  good  apprenticeship  in  the 
Academy  .  .  .  .'  After  Fisher  bought  it  he  wrote  Constable  of  tin- 
joy  it  gave  him  and  his  wife.  Some  years  later  he  w  as  in  difficult 
financial  circumstances  and  Constable  bought  it  back  tor  the 
original  purchase  price.  It  remained  in  the  artist's  possession  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  White  Horse  of  1819  found  its  way  eventually 


to  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection  and  when  some  of  the 
Morgan  paintings  came  on  the  market  in  the  1940's  it  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Frick  Collection.  The  version  belonging  to  Sir 
fohn  Fender  was  the  one  which  P.  A.  15.  Widener  bought  when 
he  was  forming  his  collection  111  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  and  it  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington. 

Among  the  more  recent  additions  to  American  public  collec- 
tions is  A  Loch  on  the  Stour  (No.  7)  which  entered  the  John 
Herron  Art  Museum  in  Indianapolis  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  long 
been  in  a  private  collection  in  Detroit  where  it  was  shown  at  the 
Art  Institute  in  1927  and  it  was  seen  again  111  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum's exhibition  devoted  to  Constable,  Turner  and  Bonington 
in  1946.  As  is  obvious,  it  is  not  related  to  the  better  known 
'Lock'  series,  represented  by  the  Diploma  painting.  This  is 
apparently  a  different  lock  entirely.  The  painting  has  much  in 
common  with  The  I  ale  of  Dedham  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland,  although  there  is  no  lock  in  the  foreground  of  the 
Edinburgh  picture.  It  is  well  known  that  Constable  was  not  a 
literal  painter,  that  he  might  omit  or  combine  details  best  suited 
to  his  purpose.  The  Edinburgh  painting  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  [828,  ami  was  in  the  Constable  sale  of  [838.  The 
similarity  of  this  and  the  present  painting  is  in  the  group  of  trees 
at  the  right,  which  are  identical,  and  the  tower  of  the  church  is  in 
the  same  relation,  although  at  a  greater  distance,  and  with  more 
landscape  detail  between.  In  the  view  illustrated,  the  foreground 
is  the  artist's  chief  concern,  and  a  fine,  stormy  sk\  has  been 
rapidly  indicated.  This  painting  has  formerly  been  identified  as  a 
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9.  'The  Stour  Valley  and  Dedham  Church'.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


subject  in  the  Cheramy  sale  in  Paris  in  1908.  But  this  must  be  a 
confusion,  as  the  size  of  the  Cheramy  picture  indicates  almost 
miniature  proportions.  It  is,  however,  a  most  interesting  subject, 
from  which  a  question  of  record  docs  not  detract. 

A  Sea  Beach  (No.  8),  m  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston 
since  194s,  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Constable  as  an  unpublished  work,  also  unusual  in  subject,  which 
gives  it  particular  interest  for  inclusion  on  this  occasion.  A  windy 
day  on  the  coast,  with  a  high  sea  at  the  conclusion  of  a  storm, 
finds  the  fishing  boats  waiting  for  better  weather.  The  spray 
envelops  the  figures  of  the  fishermen  at  their  tasks,  and  dims  the 
form  of  the  breaking  waves.  The  subject  is  treated  with  a  fev\ 
emphatic  dark  masses  opposed  to  glancing  passages  of  light.  This 
has  the  quality  of  a  wash  drawing,  although  in  oil,  and  has  the 
spontaneity  of  a  subject  done  at  great  speed. 

The  fact  that  there  are  still  discoveries  to  be  made  in  regard  to 
Constable  has  been  evident  enough  in  recent  years,  and  while  it 
might  be  assumed  that  everything  would  be  fully  recorded  by 
this  time  regarding  a  nineteenth-century  painter,  this  is  under- 
standably impossible  in  Constable's  case.  The  exhibition  record 
and  the  Constable  sale  of  1938,  the  two  chief  sources  of  informa- 
tion, can  by  no  means  account  for  all  that  Constable  did  during 
his  lifetime.  He  sold  many  paintings  into  private  families,  at  a 
time  when  his  reputation  was  .1  modest  one.  Many  paintings  have 


thus  remained  111  private  possession,  sometimes  with  their 
identity  forgotten,  or  as  a  cherished  heirloom  which  remains  in 
obscurity  and  is  quite  unknown  to  the  student.  Another  of  the 
little  known  works  that  has  lately  emerged  from  private  owner- 
ship is  Stour  I  'alley  and  Dedham  Church  (No.  9)  which  the  Museum 
in  Boston  acquired  in  1948,  a  subject  which  takes  us  into  a 
familiar  landscape. 

Constable's  love  of  the  familiar  was  matched  by  his  dislike  of 
novelty.  He  never  travelled,  and  the  acclaim  he  won  in  France 
after  the  Salon  award  of  1824  did  not  draw  him  to  that  country 
or  the  Continent  ('for  I  am  not  a  man  of  the  world'),  and  he  did 
not  even  go  so  far  as  Scotland  or  Wales.  Yet  this  did  not  have  the 
effect  of  narrowing  his  horizon.  Rather  his  whole  life  was  one  of 
discovery  and  accomplishment.  I  le  took  landscape  painting  out 
of  'the  lap  of  history,'  where  he  found  it,  as  something  like  an 
adjunct  of  historical  painting.  Though  Hobbema  and  Ruisdael 
preceded  him  in  painting  landscape  for  its  own  sake  their  work  is 
held  in  restraint  by  formalism  and  convention,  at  times,  almost 
theatrical.  Constable  takes  us  into  the  actual  world  of  nature,  and 
while  he  follows  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Gainsborough 
and  Wilson  he  so  far  outstripped  them  that  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  his  art  as  derivative,  while  those  who  lived  after  him 
have  not  as  vet  surpassed  him.  Nave  they,  indeed,  really  come 
abreast ; 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


by  Helen  Comstock 


Lichtenstein  Collection  Madonna 

THE  Madonna  and  Cliild  by  Massimo  Stan- 
zione  (i 585-1656)  which  has  recently  been 
brought  to  America  by  the  Newhouse  Galleries, 
comes  from  the  Lichtenstein  Collection  and  re- 
presents a  master  of  the  Spanish-Neapolitan 
school  who  is  best  known  through  his  work,  in 
the  Church  of  San  Martino  in  Naples.  This 
Madonna  is  signed  E  Q  MAX  (Eques  Maximus) 
as  on  his  Picta  in  the  church,  done  in  1638,  which 
is  considered  his  masterpiece.  This  Madonna  is  a 
more  successful  work,  as  the  artist  has  not  been  so 
diverted  by  problems  of  foreshortening  as  in  the 
Picta,  and  has  allowed  the  tender  mood  of  his 
subject  free  expression.  The  arrangement  of  the 


coif  on  the  head  of  the  Virgin  is  unusually  grace- 
ful and  the  placing  of  the  Child  on  the  ruins  of  a 
classical  pillar  introduces,  through  a  motif 
characteristic  of  baroque  painting,  lines  of 
motion  which  complete  the  conventional 
triangular  device  in  an  original  manner.  Stan- 
zione's  work  is  often  confused  with  that  of  his 
better  known  rival  Ribcra,  who  also  worked  in 
Naples.  But  the  influence  seen  in  the  present 
painting  is  rather  that  of  Annibale  C  !arraci  and 
GuidoReni,  which  Stanzione  experienced  during 
a  visit  to  Rome. 

A  few  paintings  from  the  Lichtenstein 
Collection  have  been  finding  their  way  to 
America  recently,  among  them  the  Canaletto 
which  went  to  the  Virginia  Museum.  While  the 


origin  of  the  Lichtenstein  Collection  is  traced  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth  that  large  sums  begin  to  be  recorded 
for  the  purchase  of  paintings.  This  was  in  1667 
during  the  lifetime  of  Prince  Karl  Eusebius  (161 1- 
16S4)  who  was  the  first  to  collect  on  a  large  scale. 
His  example  was  followed  by  his  son,  Adam 
Andreas  (1662-1712)  who  caused  a  palace  to  be 
built  at  Rossau  to  house  the  collection,  the 
architect  being  the  Italian,  Domenico  Martinclli 
(1650-1718).  Under  Prince  Wenzcl  (1748-1770) 
the  collection  was  removed  to  Vienna  to  the 
Palace  in  the  Lichtensteinstrasse.  It  remained 
there  until  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  when 
it  was  removed  to  its  present  location  in  Vaduz, 
Switzerland. 


(Below)  Massimo  Stanzione  (1585-1656).  'Madonna  and  Child.'  Signed  E  Q 
MAX  (Eques  Maximus)  as  on  his  'Pieta'  in  the  Church  of  San  Martino, 
Naples.  This  picture  is  from  the  Lichtenstein  Collection  and  was  recently 
brought  to  America  by  Newhouse  Galleries.  (Right)  Marc  Gheeraerdts  the 
Younger.  'Portrait  of  a  Lady  of  the  Hampden  Family'.  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  Collection. 
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A  Charleston  sideboard,  late  eighteenth  century.  Garvan  Collection,  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 


Elizabethan  Portrait 

AMONG  the  latest  of  the  many  gifts  of  the  late 
Lucy  Truman  Aldrich  to  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  in  Providence  is  an  English 
portrait  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury of  which  little  is  known  save  that  it  is  said  to 
represent  a  lady  of  the  Hampden  family.  The 
name  ot  Marc  Gheeraerdts  the  Younger  has 
traditionally,  and  probably  correctly,  been 
associated  with  it,  and  it  is  in  tact  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  best  full  length  portraits  by 
this  Anglo-Flemish  painter  to  whom  so  many 
portraits  of  varying  degrees  of  quality  have  been 
assigned.  The  portrait  entered  the  collection  of 
Senator  Aldrich,  the  father  of  the  donor,  in  1913, 
having  been  brought  to  America  in  April  of  that 
year  by  Knoedler,  who  acquired  it  from  Agnew. 


There  is  no  further  history  of  the  painting,  and 
the  fact  that  it  left  England  at  that  time  probably 
indicates  why  it  was  unknown  to  Lionel  Gust, 
whose  list  of  the  works  of  Gheeraerdts  was 
published  in  the  Walpole  Society  Annual  (No.  3, 
1913-1914). 

The  lady  is  shown  wearing  a  jewelled  duplet 
and  a  long  scarf,  or  stole,  in  a  manner  which 
suggests  fancy  dress.  The  pattern  of  the  elaborate 
embroidery  ot  her  gown  is  typical  of  the  mid- 
sixteenth  century,  with  interlacing  circles  beaded 
in  pearls  enclosing  flowers,  fruits  and  birds.  It  is 
interesting  that  similar  embroidery  is  seen  on  the 
dress  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  at  Hampton  Court 
in  the  painting  now  assigned  to  Gheeraerdts,  but 
formerly  called  Queen  Elizabeth  in  F<mcy  Dress 
by  Zucchero. 


Detail  of  the  Charleston  sideboard  seen  above,  showing  inlay  depicting  a  cotton  plant. 


Gheeraerdts'  work  for  the  leading  families  of 
his  day  indicates  that  he  was  a  fashionable  court 
painter  although  he  never  held  the  position  of 
Sergeant  Painter  to  Queen  Elizabeth  I  or  to  her 
successor.  However,  as  he  was,  through  family 
relationship,  connected  with  the  Sergeant  Pain- 
ter John  de  Critz,  it  was  probably  through  the 
latter  that  hcTiad  permission  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  the  Queen  which  arc  in  existence  today.  He 
was  called  upon  to  paint  many  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  such  as  Robert  Dcvcreux,  Earl 
of  Essex,  Roger  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
Thomas  Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Lucy 
Harrington,  Countess  of  Harrington,  whom  he 
painted  on  several  occasions,  once  in  fancy  dress. 
He  portrayed  the  historian  Camden;  Savile  the 
scholar;  also  Captain  Thomas  Lee,  in  an  un- 
conventional portrait  showing  him  standing 
barelegged,  but  in  otherwise  elegant  dress,  in  a 
landscape.  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  was  painted  as  a 
young  girl  as  well  as  in  later  life,  the  Hampton 
Court  picture  where  she  is  shown  with  a  stag. 
This  painter,  in  spite  of  his  Flemish  birth  and 
training,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
English  school  of  portrait  painting.  He  came  to 
London  in  1568  at  the  age  of  seven,  brought  by 
his  father  when  the  latter  left  Bruges  for  religious 
reasons;  and  whilst  most  of  the  records  concern- 
ing him  arc  taken  from  the  Return  of  Aliens  over 
many  years,  he  may  be  considered  English  by 
adoption.  Whether  he  studied  for  a  time  in 
Antwerp  is  not  clear  and  it  is  more  likely  he  had 
the  greatest  part  of  his  training  from  his  father's 
friend,  Lucas  de  Hcere,  who  was  also  in  England. 
His  association  with  de  Critz  inevitably  follow  ed 
the  marriage  of  his  father,  a  widower  when  he 
came  to  England,  to  the  sister  of  de  Critz.  The 
daughter  of  this  pair,  Sara,  married  Isaac  Oliver, 
the  miniature  painter,  in  1602,  a  painter  who 
shows  the  influence  of  the  younger  Gheeraerdts. 
In  1  599  the  Return  of  Aliens,  as  published  by  the 
I  luguenot  Society,  shows  that  Gheeraerdts  was 
living  in  Warwick  Lane,  and  in  1617  there  was 
recorded,  'Marcus  ( leerard,  her  Majesties  painter, 
Magdalen  his  wife,  two  children  born  here, 
dwelt  here  49  yens'.  In  1618  he  is  described  as 
'picture  drawer  to  his  Majesty  professing  the 
Apostolick  faith  taught  &  held  by  the  Church  of 
England  dependeing  uppon  our  soveraigne  Lord 
King  James.'  He  died  in  the  parish  of  Ghrist 
Church  within  Newgate,  19th  January,  1635/6, 
having  given  us  an  invaluable  account  of  the 
fantastic  grandeur  of  the  most  sumptuously 
dressed  court  in  English  history. 

Charleston  Furniture 

A  LONG  awaited  book  on  the  furniture  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  E.  Milby  Burton, 
director  of  the  Charleston  Museum,  has  just 
appeared  as  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  series, 
Contributions  from  the  Charleston  Museum.  That 
there  was  a  highly  developed  school  of  cabinet- 
making  in  this  city,  capital  of  the  Provinc  e  of 
South  Carolina,  from  its  founding  in  [670,  has 
long  been  realized.  But  the  scarcity  of  examples, 
due  to  tire,  flood,  earthquake  and  war  as  well  as 
(o  the  natural  migration  of  antiques,  has  delayed 
the  forming  of  conclusions  regarding  the  ( Charles- 
ton style.  Due  to  its  isolated  position,  tar  to  the 
south  of  other  centres  of  cabinetmaking,  there  is 
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little  evidence  of  the  influence  of  other  centres 
sum  as  exists  in  the  middle  Atlantic  region. 
There  is  in  fact  a  closer  relation  with  English 
forms  than  elsewhere  along  the  coast. 

Labelled  furniture  has  been  virtually  unknown 
until  recently,  when  a  satinwood  secretary-book- 
case was  found  bearing  the  label  of  one  Robert 
Walker,  a  native  of  Scotland  who  was  working 
in  Charleston  after  1799  at  a  period  when  there 
were  about  sixty  cabinetmakers  in  the  city. 
There  was  so  much  demand  for  furniture  at  this 
time,  not  only  from  residents  of  Charleston  but 
from  outlying  regions,  that  within  the  next 
decade  the  number  increased  to  eighty.  The 
Hepplewhite-Sheraton  period  witnessed  the  hey- 
dcy  of  furniture-making  in  Charleston :  yet  it  was 
by  no  means  the  beginning. 

The  dominant  figure  among  Charleston 
makers  was  undoubtedly  Thomas  Elfe,  born 
probably  in  London  about  1719.  He  was  also 
probably  trained  there,  since  on  his  appearance  in 
Charleston,  c.  1747,  he  was  already  a  cabinet- 
maker. His  meticulously  kept  account  books 
(1768-1775)  show  that  he  worked  for  all  of 
Charleston's  most  prominent  families  and  that  he 
made  every  type  of  fine  furniture.  It  is  true  that 
no  documented  work  by  Elfe  is  known,  but  the 
survival  in  Charleston  families  of  a  group  of  tine 
pieces,  showing  expert  skill,  and  having  a  kindred 
treatment  in  ornament,  particularly  in  the  design 
of  a  fret  on  cornice  mouldings,  has  led  to  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  these  few  remainders 
represent  the  truly  prodigious  number  of  pieces 
recorded  as  having  originated  in  Elfe's  shop. 

Mr.  Burton,  who  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  cypress  as  a  secondary  wood 
in  Charleston  furniture,  is  now  able  to  verify 
another  assumption,  that  white  pine  was  also 
used.  Generally  white  pine,  in  a  piece  with  a  long 
history  of  ownership  in  a  southern  family,  has 
been  taken  to  mean  that  it  was  made  in  New 
England  and  sold  there  as  part  of  the  lively  ex- 
port trade  of  New  England  cabinetmakers  in 
Newport,  Newburyport  and  Boston.  It  has  also 
been  known  from  early  records  of  shipping  that 
white  pine  was  exported  in  quantity  from  New- 
England  to  the  south.  But  as  these  might  have 
been  used  for  other  purposes  than  furniture 
making  the  question  has  remained  unsolved. 
Recently  Mr.  Burton  noted  the  presence  of 
white  pine,  as  one  of  the  secondary  woods,  in 
a  labelled  double-chest  by  Robert  Walker, 
the  second  piece  bearing  this  maker's  label 
to  turn  up.  Thus  it  is  no  longer  justifiable  to 
make  the  presence  of  cypress  requisite  to  an 
attribution  to  Charleston. 

The  work  of  Walker  and  his  contemporaries, 
who  were  of  the  generation  following  Elfe, 
belongs  to  a  new  period  of  prosperity  in  which 
cotton  replaced  rice  and  indigo  as  the  source  of 
wealth  of  the  planters  of  South  Carolina.  An 
interesting  reflection  of  this,  here  illustrated,  is  the 
mode  of  decoration  of  a  handsome  sideboard 
inlaid  with  two  plaque  showing  the  cotton 
plant,  flower  and  boll.  This  belongs  to  the  Gar- 
van  Collection  at  Yale  but  has  long  been  on  loan 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  It  came  from  a 
plantation  of  the  Alston  family  near  Georgetown, 
South  (  arolina.  I  Ins  use  <  if  a  design  taken 
directly  from  the  natural  environment  is  rare  in 


the  decorative  arts,  where  artisans  looked  at 
natural  forms  through  the  eyes  of  tradition. 
However,  the  South  Carolina  furniture  makers 
have  given  us  another  example  of  this  independ- 
ence in  their  treatment  of  the  conventional  wheat 
spray  as  carved  on  bed  posts.  They  have  given  it 
so  great  a  similarity  to  the  rice  plant  that  the 
change  can  only  be  deliberate.  The  thistle  motif 
on  the  Alston  sideboard,  inlaid  in  the  spandrels 
above  the  tambour  doors,  may  possibly  have 
been  the  contribution  of  the  Scottish  born 
cabinetmakers  in  Charleston  of  whom  there  were 
a  number  beside  Walker.  They  may  also,  as  Mr. 
Burton  suggests,  have  introduced  the  Scottish 
type  double-tiered  sideboard  of  which  this  is  an 
example.  The  Alston  sideboard  is  not  illustrated 


by  Mr.  Burton,  but  the  detail  of  the  cotton  plant 
inlay  is  shown  (Fig.  62) :  and  as  the  piece  has 
seldom  been  illustrated,  it  is  of  interest  to  show  it 
here. 

Canalettos  for  The  Blaffer  Collection 

RECENTLY  acquired  tor  the  Blaffer  Collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Houston,  Texas,  is 
an  exceptional  pair  of  views  of  Venice  by 
Canaletto.  Brought  to  the  United  States  by  M. 
Knoedler  and  Co.,  they  have  been  111  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Earls  of  Wicklow  at  Shelton  Abbey, 
County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  Their  original  purchaser  was  Hugh 
Howard,  father  of  Ralph  Howard,  later  Earl  of 
Wicklow.  A  receipt  is  in  existence  among  the 


Wicklow  family  papers  (published  by  Brinsley 
Ford,  Burlington  Magazine,  May,  1941)  which  was 
apparently  sent  to  the  elder  Howard  by  his  agent 
in  Venice  showing  that  he  had  received  on  22nd 
August,  1730,  two  paintings  by  Canaletto,  from 
'Mr.  Smith  Mercht'  for  which  he  had  paid  the 
latter  a  little  over  eighteen  pounds.  The  activities 
of  Joseph  Smith,  English  consul  in  Venice,  in 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  art  works  by  English 
collectors,  suggests  that  Consul  Smith  was  the 
'merchant'  of  this  transaction.  Smith  was  a  close 
friend  of  Canaletto  and  later  persuaded  him  to 
visit  England. 

It  would  seem  the  paintings  must  have  been 
done  about  the  time  of  their  purchase  and  belong 
to  the  brilliant  early  years  following  Canaletto's 
return  from  Pannini's  tutelage  in  Rome  when  his 
views  of  Venice  won  for  him  the  patronage  of 
the  distinguished  art  patron.  Count  Algarotti. 
Where  Pannini  excelled  in  the  painting  of  the 
interior  architectural  detail  of  vast  Renaissance 
palaces,  Canaletto  became  a  great  painter  of  town 
views  in  a  city  which  offered  the  artist  the  match- 
less combination  of  great  architecture  with  the 
interplay  of  light  in  water  and  sky.  The  paintings 
in  the  Blarfer  Collection  show  the  teeming  life  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  with  its  jungle  of  masts,  sails, 
spars,  cranes,  and  the  heavy  little  boats  that  have  ,1 
sturdy  air  compared  to  the  sleek  gondolas  which 
glide  along  smoothly  under  the  guidance  of 
liveried  gondoliers.  In  one  of  the  paintings  is  .1 
fine  portrayal  of  Santa  Maria  tie!  Salute,  the 
Baroque  jewel  of  Venice,  then  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old,  which  Canaletto  introduced  so  fre- 
quently into  his  views  but  seldom  portrayed  with 
such  delicacy  of  detail.  The  massive  dome  rises 
from  a  sunlit  crown  ot  sc  rolled  buttresses  en- 


circled by  tree  standing  sculptures  that  have  the 
animation  which  the  architect  Longhena  must 
have  sought  tor,  so  often  lacking  in  Baroque 
architecture.  The  companion  view,  unidentified 
by  architectural  landmarks,  shows  a  scene  of 
business  activity  along  one  of  the  sinuous  curves 
of  the  Canal  which  has  fascinated  generations  of 
artists. 

The  paintings  have  been  seldom  exhibited 
during  their  more  than  two  centuries  of  owner- 
ship in  Ireland,  having  been  seen  only  in  an 
exhibition  at  the  British  Institution  in  1N53  so  that 
their  reappearance  constitutes  virtually  a  dis- 
covery. 

Discoveries  in  American  Pewter 

AMONG  the  most  active  of  the  American 
collectors'  clubs  is  the  Pewter  Collectors  Club  of 
America,  which  publishes  .111  excellent  little 
Bulletin  containing  news  of  discoveries,  exhibi- 
tions, book  review  s  and  other  subjects  of  interest 
to  collectors.  The  latest,  dated  November,  19SS, 
contains  among  its  briefer  notices  a  contribution 
from  Carl  Jacobs  regarding  recently  discovered 
examples  by  early  makers  who  have  heretofore 
been  only  names.  Until  the  last  decade  very  few 
eighteenth-century  pieces  were  known,  but  the 
number  is  grow  ing.  Among  these  is  a  flowered- 
handle  porringer  made  in  Newport  before  1720 
by  I'homas  Byles,  which  is  probably  the  earliest 
marked  American  porringer. 

Some  very  early  wide-brimmed  plates  111.1  i  ked, 
respectively,  /:'/  >  and  ID,  with  a  star  in  a  shield,  or 
heart,  have  been  attributed  to  seventeenth- 
century  Edmund  Dolbeare  and  his  son,  John 
Dolbeare,  ot  Boston,  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Regi- 
nald French  in  the  Bulletin,  May,  19.S4.  This  form 


of  mark  was  used  exclusively  in  Boston.  The 
recent  appearance  of  a  plate  with  another  mark, 
IB,  in  a  shield  with  a  star,  suggests  the  early 
pewterer,  John  Baker,  to  Mr.  Jacobs.  Baker  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Dolbeare  circle,  so 
that  gradually  a  nucleus  of  early  Boston  pewter  is 
coming  together. 

Edmund  Dolbeare  is  recorded  in  Laughlin's 
Pewter  in  At^ierica  as  having  come  from  Ash- 
burton,  Devon,  England,  about  1670,  with  his 
sons,  Joseph  and  John.  Edmund  was  on  the  tax 
list  in  1700.  In  1682  when  he  was  in  straightened 
circumstances,  his  friend  John  Baker,  'brazier', 
gave  surety  for  him.  John  Dolbeare,  when  in 
business,  faired  better,  and  was  a  property  owner 
in  1716.  A  letter  from  the  lattcr's  son,  Benjamin, 
is  one  of  the  sources  establishing  their  trade  as 
pewterers:  'My  father  and  uncle  Joseph  served 
their  times  with  my  Grandfather  to  the  Pewterers 
Trade  in  which  my  Father  set  up  &  added  to  it 
the  Ironmongery  Trade,  both  which  he  carried 
on  to  the  year  1740.' 

The  ED  plate  has  a  very  wide  rim,  the  John 
Baker  one  of  medium  width,  and  the  /D(John 
I  )olbeare)  plate  has  a  reeded  edge,  which  accords 
with  the  style  changes  in  proper  succession 
according  to  the  probable  working  dates  of  the 
makers. 

The  Lipton  Collection  of  Silver 

THE  Lipton  Collection  of  English  silver  teapots, 
caddies,  sugar  bowls,  creamers,  and  other  objects 
connected  with  the  drinking  of  tea,  was  shown  a 
few  months  ago  at  the  Huntington  Library  and 
Art  Gallery  in  California.  Its  Queen  Anne  pear- 
shape  teapot  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1707,  with 
stand  and  lamp  by  Isaac  Liger,  is  probably  the 
earliest  teapot  on  stand  in  an  American  collection. 
The  globular  form  which  originated  at  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  is  seen  in  a  fine  example  by 
Anthony  Nelme,  with  arms  of  St.  George,  a 
family  which  for  several  generations  supplied  the 
Kings  of  Anns  to  the  College  of  Arms.  Also  in 
the  globular  form,  but  tapering  sharply  toward 
die  base  in  a  style  which  presages  the  inverted 
pear,  is  a  rare  Channel  Islands  teapot,  by  a  maker, 
Le  Gallais  (mark  /  G  and  crown)  who  worked  in 
St.  Helier  (c.  1720-1730).  The  smallest  known 
eighteenth-century  teapot  that  is  fully  marked  is 
a  George  III  example  by  John  Fines,  London, 
1798,  measuring  only  three  and  one  half  inches  in 
height,  smaller  than  the  usual  'bachelor's  teapot'. 
It  is  engraved  with  a  bishop's  mitre  and  initials 
WLM,  an  owner  who  must  have  been  an 
exc  eptionally  abstemious  tea  drinker. 

Before  tea  caddies  came  in  sets  of  three  they 
were  know  n  in  pairs,  as  in  a  pair  of  George  I 
oc  tagonal  caddies  by  E.  Gibbons,  London,  1726. 
I  )ean  Swift,  in  his  Directions  to  Servants,  speaks  of 
the  'tea  chest'  as  an  'invention':  so  it  must  have 
been  a  new  form  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  ultimate  form  in  fully 
developed  rococo  style  is  seen  in  a  set  of  three 
( Ieorge  II  c  addies  embossed  with  designs  relating 
to  tea  culture,  the  work  of  Phillips  ( larden  of  the 
Golden  Lion  m  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1752. 
They  are  in  a  case  strapped  with  silver  bands  by 
Philips  and  Robinson,  London,  1790,  the  bands 
bearing  a  total  of  fifty-tour  hallma  rks. 


A  pair  of  presentation  goblets,  by  Amelung,  dated  1 793.  Corning  Museum  of  Glass. 
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English  chintz  portraying  Nelson  subjects,  printed  in  sepia  and  red, 
c.  1806.  Cooper  Union  Museum. 


Fragonard.  'Blind  Man's  Buff.'  Shown  publicly  for  the  first  time  last  year 
at  Toledo  Museum. 


While  most  of  the  Lipton  Collection  is  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  is  a  very  rare  Charles  II 
silver  tea  cup.  Other  outstanding  pieces  include  .1 
Lamerie  tea-kettle,  a  teapot  by  Thomas  Bolton, 
Dublin's  Assay  Master;  an  oval,  fluted  caddy  with 
bright-cut  engraving  by  R.  Hennell,  17N9;  and 
a  slightly  earlier  oval  caddy  with  a  rich  floral 
design  in  bright-cut  engraving  and  bead  mounts 
by  Hester  Batcman,  1784. 

A  Pair  of  Dated  Amclung  Goblets 

CORNING  MUSEUM  lias  just  acquired  for  its 
representation  of  American  glass  a  pair  of 
Amclung  glass  goblets  inscribed  (,coi\>e  Irislcr 
engraved  among  foliated  scrolls  enclosing  the 
date  1793.  The  goblets  were  discovered  in  [952 
among  the  heirlooms  of  a  Virginia  family, 
descended  from  the  original  owner.  This  is  the 
first  known  pair  of  presentation  goblets  from 
John  Frederick  Ainelung  of  the  New  Bremen 
Glass  Factory  near  Frederick,  Maryland.  Single 
goblets  exist  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the 
Maryland  I  listorical  Society  and  in  the  McKcarin 
Collection.  There  are  few  others.  The  year  1793 
is  the  latest  authentic  date  for  a  piece  of  Ainelung 
glass.  The  factory  was  closed  in  1795  and  the 
scattering  of  its  workmen  disseminated  Ainelung 
influence  through  other  centres  of  glassmaking. 

Most  of  the  inscribed  Ainelung  goblets  were 
made  for  presentation  to  friends,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Rcpold  goblet  at  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Schley  goblet  in  the  McKcarin  Collection,  but 


it  is  not  known  whether  George  Trisler  com- 
missioned this,  or  had  some  connection  with  Aine- 
lung. I  le  w  as  a  Baltimore  merchant,  according  to 
C.  Malcolm  Watkins  in  describing  the  goblets  in 
Antique*  (1  )ecember,  1952).  Trisler  announced  in 
the  press,  18th  November,  1793,  that  he  desired 
immediate  payment  for  all  indebtedness  to  him 
or  lie  would  take  legal  action.  Mr.  Watkins 
suggests  that  Amclung,  then  in  financial  straits, 
may  have  paid  off  his  debts  in  this  way. 

The  glasses  are  not  identical,  although  so 
similar  that  the  differences  arc  not  striking.  The 
shape  of  the  knop  and  the  foot  differ,  and  there 
are  slight  differences  in  the  engraving,  while  in 
colour  one  is  of  smoky  cast,  the  other  yellowish. 
Both  are  known  to  have  had  covers  originally, 
but  one  was  broken  about  fifty  years  ,tgo  and. 
while  a  replacement  was  being  made,  both  it 
and  remaining  original  were  lost. 

It  is  only  in  Ainelung  glass  th.it  wc  have  such 
ambitious  examples  ot  engraved  decoration  on 
American  glass,  which  as  a  whole  is  of  a  dis- 
tinctly primitive  character.  The  establishing  of 
the  traditions  of  the  European  glassmaker  in 
America  proved  much  more  difficult  than  in 
preserving  those  of  the  silversmith  or  cabinet- 
maker, and  the  story  of  Ainelung  and  Sticgel, 
both  honoured  names  in  the  history  of  American 
glass,  is  one  of  financial  difficulties  ending  in 
failure  although  the  glass  they  produced  has 
much  charm  and  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
American  collector. 


Cooper  Union's  Textile  Exhibition 

THE  summer  exhibition  at  the  Cooper  Union 
Museum,  lasting  until  the  end  of  August,  is  con- 
cerned with  textiles  which  have  received  their 
pattern  through  printing,  painting,  dyeing,  or 
other  processes:  by  any  means,  in  fact,  except 
where  the  design  has  been  woven  or  em- 
broidered. This  broad  subject  is  represented  with 
comprehensiveness  and  lucidity.  Examples  of 
ninth-  and  tenth-century  Indian  cottons  from 
the  well  known  find  at  Fostat  in  Egypt  are  shown 
w  ith  rare  fragments  ot  Rhenish  fourteenth-  and 
fifteenth-century  printed  cottons,  by  way  ot 
introduction.  The  amazing  diversity  ot  Japanese 
techniques,  the  rich  designs  ot  India  and  Indo- 
nesia, and  the  varied  types  ot  eighteenth-century 
Europe  leading  to  the  outburst  of  patterns  from 
mass  produced  textiles  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
are  representative  ot  historic  developments  in 
East  and  West. 

With  such  a  variety  ot  techniques  represented, 
it  is  helpful  to  find  .1  section  devoted  to  the' 
demonstration  of  method,  showing  w  ood  bloc  ks, 
copper  plates,  stencils  of  leather,  metal  and  wood, 
the  tools  employed  in  batik,  and  a  demonstration 
ot  roller  printing. 

The  exhibition  has  been  brought  together 
from  many  sources,  although  the  Cooper  Union 
Museum  needs  little  help  in  illustrating  types  ol 
historic  textiles,  particularly  111  the  field  of 
greatest  interest  to  us  today,  the  printed  cottons 


and  linens  of  Europe  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  Indian  fabrics  closely 
related  to  them,  as  an  inspiration  in  design,  some- 
times show  European  influence  upon  the  Indian. 

Among  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
examples,  which  of  necessity  are  few,  there  is  a 
Spanish  printed  fabric,  probably  on  coarse  cotton, 
with  a  pattern  imitating  a  brocade.  This  was  in- 
tended, of  course,  as  a  cheaper  substitute  for  a 
costly  material;  and  since  the  early  printed  tex- 
tiles came  into  existence  as  a  substitute  for  the 
woven,  they  have  received  hard  wear  being 
discarded  when  worn  out,  while  woven  and  em- 
broidered fabrics  have  been  carefully  preserved. 

Among  the  English  chintzes  are  some  examples 
with  chinoiscric  and  other  patterns.  These  have 
long  been  considered  French  but  have  recently 
been  identified  as  English  through  discovery  of 
original  pattern  books,  shown  in  the  recent 
exhibition  of  English  chintz  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  An  early  nineteenth-century 
English  printed  cotton  of  marked  interest  is 
illustrated  here  from  the  Cooper  Union  Collec- 
tion, showing  the  Death  of  Nelson  and  Nelson's 
Funeral.  It  is  printed  in  sepia  and  red  from  two 
copper  plates,  some  of  the  designs  being  taken 
from  prints  published  by  Ackcrmann  in  1X06. 
The  scenes  are  vignettes  within  waving  bands  of 
oak  leaves  rising  from  an  oak,  under  which 
Britannia  mourns,  bearing  a  band  inscribed 
Union,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland.  Below  are  the 
words,  Lord  I  Isconnt  Nelson  Killed  in  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  October  21,  iSo>,  and  England  expects 
every  man  will  do  his  duty.  Above  is  the  deck  of  the 
I  'ictory  where  Nelson  has  received  his  mortal 
blow.  Adjoining  is  The  Shallop  Conveying  the 
Body  <>/  Lord  Nelson,  Janv  S,  1S06  and  the  final 
scene  which  completes  the  pattern  is  The  Funeral 
Procession  of  Lord  I  'isconnt  Nelson  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  JaitY  0,  1806. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  American  student  is 
the  tine  representation  of  the  blue  and  white 
resist  printing  so  largely  used  in  Colonial 
America.  A  more  ambitious  type  of  printing  is 
represented  by  the  handsome  coverlet  by  John 
Hewson,  Philadelphia's  first  calico  printer,  whom 
Franklin  met  in  London  and  persuaded  to 
emigrate.  He  arrived  in  1773  and  his  first  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
20thjuly,  1774.  His  factory  was  destroyed  during 
the  Revolution  but  on  9th  November,  1779  he- 
was  advertising  with  his  partner  William  Lang, 
under  the  heading  Linen  Printing  :  'The  subscribers 
beg  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  they  have 
removed  to  Kensington  on  purpose  to  carry  on 
the  business  at  the  original  factory  .  .  .  How- 
ever, it  proved  difficult  to  re-establish  himself 
and  in  17X9  he  received  a  loan  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  To  the  following 
period  of  expansion  probably  belongs  the  hand- 
some coverlet  of  the  exhibition,  one  of  two 
known  to  exist,  which  came  down  in  the  Hew- 
son family.  Its  design  consists  of  concentric  bands 


A  French  eighteenth-century  fashion  doll. 
Recently  exhibited  at  Newark  Museum. 

ot  floral  motifs  around  a  central  medallion  show- 
ing a  tall  vase  of  Egyptian  inspiration  holding 
deep  red  flowers  crowned  by  a  butterfly.  The 
floral  motifs  arc  everywhere  interspersed  with 
birds,  the  colours  being  chiefly  reds  and  browns 
on  a  cream  ground.  A  statement  exists  in  the 
handwriting  of  a  grandson  that  it  was  printed  by 
John  Hewson,  positively  identifying  this  finest 
example  ot  an  American  printed  fabric  of  the 
period.  Hewson  was  held  in  high  esteem  among 
the  artisans  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  great  Federal  Parade  in  17SS  he  stood  on  a 
float  drawn  by  eight  horses  where  could  be  seen, 
according  to  a  contemporary  account,  'Captain 
John  Hewson  printing  muslins  of  an  elegant 
chintz  pattern  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hewson  and  her  four 
daughters  penciling  a  piece  of  sprigged  chintz; 
all  dressed  in  cotton  of  their  own  manufacture." 

The  French  Collections  :  Toledo 

OPENED  last  November  at  the  Toledo  Art 
Museum,  the  newly  installed  gallery  of  French 
art  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
shows  a  group  of  recent  additions  to  the  collec- 
tion, together  with  paintings  acquired  within  the 
past  few  years  but  not  previously  shown.  The 
Fragonard  illustrated,  entitled  Blind  Man's  Buff, 
has  not.  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  ever  been 
shown  publicly,  and  has  been  seen  by  very  few 
while  it  was  at  the  Chateau  Pregny,  the  residence 
of  Maurice  de  Rothschild,  111  France,  and  still 
earlier  111  Vienna  in  the  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild 
Collection.  Its  ownership  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  traced  to  the  Baron  de  St.Julicn  from 
whose  collection  it  was  sold  in  1 7X4.  St.  Julicn  was 
tlie  patron  for  whom  Fragonard  painted  The 
Swing  now  in  the  Wallace  Collec  tion.  The  new 


I  oledo  acquisition  was  probably  executed 
shortly  after  the  artist's  return  from  Rome  in 
1763,  when,  after  a  short  period  given  to  classical 
subjects  such  as  the  Sacrifice  of  Coresus  which  won 
his  entrance  into  the  Academy,  he  found  his  own 
style  of  subject  matter  in  the  genre  of  gallantry. 
In  the  success  of  Fragonard  with  paintings  of  this 
type  the  rococo  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
is  still  supreme,  and  the  overturn  of  the  monarchy 
was  required  to  establish  the  classical  style  in 
painting.  Fragonard  'fell'  with  his  patrons,  and  in 
spite  of  the  protection  of  David,  was  never  able  to 
recapture  his  place  in  the  artistic  firmament. 

The  gaiety  and  charm  of  such  a  subject  as  this 
shows  the  best  of  Fragonard.  Also,  it  has  the 
same  spirit  that  one  finds  in  the  biscuit  figures  of 
Sevres  and  the  sculpture  of  Pajou  and  Clodion. 

Another  of  the  recent  additions  is  Poussin's 
Mars  and  Venus  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Scarsdale,  which  was  bought  in  Italy  in 
1758  for  Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon,  first  Viscount 
Scarsdale.  This  great  work,  which  emphasizes  the 
figures  rather  than  the  landscape,  was  painted, 
according  to  Grautoff,  between  1633  and  1635. 
Also  among  the  latest  acquisitions  is  Boucher's 
Mill  at  Charenton,  Largilliere's  The  Regent,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  Madame  de  Parahere,  and  a  self- 
portrait  by  La  Tour.  These  arc  shown  in  a 
gallery  with  tine  examples  of  the  furniture  of  the 
period,  including  a  recently  purchased  Regcnce 
console,  a  console  by  a  Louis  XV  maker,  and  a 
commode  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
gallery  already  had  a  Regcnce  table,  bronze 
candelabra  in  the  form  of  female  figures,  and 
Sevres  porcelain,  creating  a  distinguished  setting. 
Earlier  acquisitions  include  a  well  known  work 
by  Le  Nain,  The  Family  Dinner,  which  has 
appeared  in  several  loan  exhibitions;  Lorrain's 
Landscape  with  Nymph  and  Satyr  Dancing,  re- 
presenting a  form  of  classicism  which  stands  mid- 
way between  Poussin  and  David;  and  Nattier's 
The  Princessede  Rohan,  an  ideal  eighteenth-century 
portrait,  Champaigne's  Portrait  of  a  Cattleman, 
Pater's  The  Bathers,  Vernet's  1 -veiling  and 
Leseur's  Annunciation  represent  varied  facets  of 
French  painting  with  outstanding  examples. 

Sugar  Box  by  John  Coney 

ONE  of  the  three  known  sugar  boxes  by  John 
Coney,  Boston  silversmith  of  the  early  eigh- 
teenth century,  has  just  been  presented  to  the 
Currier  Gallery  of  Art  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  Like  the  two  boxes  in  the  Museum 
in  Boston,  it  is  of  lobed  form,  but  is  slightly 
larger,  being  over  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
body  of  the  box  consists  of  twelve  bosses  with 
flutings  between.  The  lid  has  sixteen  smaller 
bosses  near  the  rim,  while  above  are  acanthus 
leaves  in  relief  surmounted  by  a  scrolled  handle 
ot  serpent  form.  The  Charles  II  English  sweet- 
meat box  is  the  prototype  of  the  American  sugar 
box  of  such  Boston  makers  as  Coney,  Edward 
Winslow  and  Daniel  Crecnough. 


Printed  in  Croat  Britain  by  Tillotsons  (Bolton)  Limited,  Bolton  and  London. 
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and  linens  of  Europe  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  Indian  fabrics  closely 
related  to  them,  as  an  inspiration  in  design,  some- 
times show  European  influence  upon  the  Indian. 

Among  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
examples,  which  of  necessity  are  few,  there  is  a 
Spanish  printed  tabrii  ,  probably  on  coarse  <  otton, 
with  a  pattern  imitating  a  brocade.  This  was  in- 
tended, of  course,  as  a  cheaper  substitute  for  a 
costly  material;  and  since  the  early  printed  tex- 
tiles came  into  existence  as  a  substitute  for  the 
woven,  they  have  received  hard  wear  being 
discarded  when  worn  out,  while  woven  and  em- 
broidered fabrics  have  been  carefully  preserved. 

Among  the  English  chintzes  are  some  examples 
with  chinoiserie  and  other  patterns.  These  have 
long  been  considered  French  but  have  recently 
been  identified  as  English  through  discovery  of 
original  pattern  books,  shown  in  the  recent 
exhibition  of  English  chintz  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  An  early  nineteenth-century 
English  printed  cotton  of  marked  interest  is 
illustrated  here  from  the  Cooper  Union  Collec- 
tion, showing  the  Death  of  Nelson  and  Nelson's 
Funeral.  It  is  printed  in  sepia  and  red  from  two 
copper  plates,  some  of  the  designs  being  taken 
from  prints  published  by  Ackermann  in  1X06. 
The  scenes  are  vignettes  within  waving  bands  of 
oak  leaves  rising  from  an  oak,  under  which 
Britannia  mourns,  bearing  a  band  inscribed 
Union,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland.  Below  are  the 
words,  Lord  I  Iscount  Nelson  Killed  in  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805,  and  England  expects 
every  man  will  do  his  duty.  Above  is  the  deck  of  the 
I  'ictory  where  Nelson  has  received  his  mortal 
blow.  Adjoining  is  The  Shallop  Conveying  the 
Body  of  Lord  Nelson,  JanV  8,  1806  and  the  final 
scene  which  completes  the  pattern  is  The  Funeral 
Procession  of  Lord  I  'iscount  Nelson  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  JanV  9,  1806. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  American  student  is 
the  tine  representation  of  the  blue  and  white 
resist  printing  so  largely  used  in  Colonial 
America.  A  more  ambitious  type  of  printing  is 
represented  by  the  handsome  coverlet  by  John 
Hewson,  Philadelphia's  first  calico  printer,  whom 
Franklin  met  in  London  and  persuaded  to 
emigrate.  He  arrived  in  1773  and  his  first  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
20thjuly,  1774.  His  factory  was  destroyed  during 
the  Revolution  but  on  9th  November,  1779  he 
was  advertising  with  his  partner  William  Lang, 
under  the  heading  Linen  Printing:  'The  subscribers 
beg  leave  to  inform  the  public  that  they  have 
removed  to  Kensington  on  purpose  to  carry  on 
the  business  at  the  original  factory  .  .  .  How- 
ever, it  proved  difficult  to  re-establish  himself 
and  in  1789  he  received  a  loan  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  To  the  following 
period  of  expansion  probably  belongs  the  hand- 
some coverlet  of  the  exhibition,  one  of  two 
known  to  exist,  which  came  down  in  the  Hew- 
son family.  Its  design  consists  of  concentric  bands 


A  French  eighteenth-century  fashion  doll. 
Recently  exhibited  at  Newark  Museum. 

ot  floral  motifs  around  a  central  medallion  show- 
ing a  tall  vase  of  Egyptian  inspiration  holding 
deep  red  flowers  crowned  by  a  butterfly.  The 
floral  motifs  are  everywhere  interspersed  with 
birds,  the  colours  being  chiefly  reds  and  browns 
on  a  cream  ground.  A  statement  exists  in  the 
handwriting  of  a  grandson  that  it  was  printed  by 
John  Hewson,  positively  identifying  this  finest 
example  of  an  American  printed  fabric  of  the 
period.  Hewson  was  held  in  high  esteem  among 
the  artisans  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  great  Federal  Parade  in  1788  he  stood  on  a 
float  drawn  by  eight  horses  where  could  be  seen, 
according  to  a  contemporary  account,  'Captain 
John  Hewson  printing  muslins  of  an  elegant 
chintz  pattern  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hewson  and  her  tout- 
daughters  penciling  a  piece  of  sprigged  chintz; 
all  dressed  in  cotton  of  their  own  manufacture." 

The  French  Collections  :  Toledo 

OPENED  last  November  at  the  Toledo  Art 
Museum,  the  newly  installed  gallery  of  French 
art  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
shows  a  group  of  recent  additions  to  the  collec- 
tion, together  with  paintings  acquired  within  the 
past  few  years  but  not  previously  shown.  The 
Fragonard  illustrated,  entitled  Blind  Man's  Buff, 
has  not,  so  fir  as  can  be  discovered,  ever  been 
shown  publicly,  and  has  been  seen  by  very  few 
while  it  was  at  the  Chateau  Pregny,  the  residence 
of  Maurice  de  Rothschild,  in  France,  and  still 
earlier  in  Vienna  in  the  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild 
Collection.  Its  ownership  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  traced  to  the  Baron  de  St.  Julien  from 
whose  collection  it  was  sold  in  1784.  St.  Julien  was 
the  patron  for  whom  Fragonard  painted  The 
Swing  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  The  new 


Toledo  acquisition  was  probably  executed 
shortly  after  the  artist's  return  from  Rome  in 
1763,  when,  after  a  short  period  given  to  classical 
subjects  such  as  the  Sacrifice  of  Corf  sits  which  won 
his  entrance  into  the  Academy,  he  found  his  own 
style  of  subject  matter  in  the  genre  of  gallantry. 
In  the  success  of  Fragonard  with  paintings  of  this 
type  the  eococo  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
is  still  supreme,  and  the  overturn  of  the  monarchy 
was  required  to  establish  the  classical  style  in 
painting.  Fragonard  'fell'  with  his  patrons,  and  in 
spite  of  the  protection  of  David,  was  never  able  to 
recapture  his  place  in  the  artistic  firmament. 

The  gaiety  and  charm  of  such  a  subject  as  this 
shows  the  best  of  Fragonard.  Also,  it  has  the 
same  spirit  that  one  finds  in  the  biscuit  figures  of 
Sevres  and  the  sculpture  of  Pajou  and  Clodion. 

Another  of  the  recent  additions  is  Poussin's 
Mars  and  Venus  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Scarsdale,  which  was  bought  in  Italy  in 
1758  for  Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon,  first  Viscount 
Scarsdale.  This  great  work,  which  emphasizes  the 
figures  rather  than  the  landscape,  was  painted, 
according  to  GrautofF,  between  1633  and  1635. 
Also  among  the  latest  acquisitions  is  Boucher's 
Mill  at  Charenton,  Largillierc's  The  Regent,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  Madame  de  Parabere,  and  a  self- 
portrait  by  La  Tour.  These  arc  shown  in  a 
gallery  with  fine  examples  of  the  furniture  of  the 
period,  including  a  recently  purchased  Rcgcnce 
console,  a  console  by  a  Louis  XV  maker,  and  a 
commode  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
gallery  already  had  a  Regence  table,  bronze 
candelabra  in  the  form  of  female  figures,  and 
Sevres  porcelain,  creating  a  distinguished  setting. 
Earlier  acquisitions  include  a  well  known  work 
by  Le  Nain,  The  Family  Dinner,  which  has 
appeared  in  several  loan  exhibitions;  Lorrain's 
Landscape  with  Nymph  and  Satyr  Dancing,  re- 
presenting a  form  of  classicism  which  stands  mid- 
way between  Poussin  and  David;  and  Natticr's 
The Princessede Rohan,  an  ideal  eighteenth-century 
portrait.  Champaigne's  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman, 
Pater's  The  Bathers,  Vcrnet's  Evening  and 
Leseur's  Annunciation  represent  varied  facets  of 
French  painting  with  outstanding  examples. 

Sugar  Box  by  John  Coney 

ONE  of  the  three  known  sugar  boxes  by  John 
Coney,  Boston  silversmith  of  the  early  eigh- 
teenth century,  has  just  been  presented  to  the 
Currier  Gallery  of  Art  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  Like  the  two  boxes  in  the  Museum 
in  Boston,  it  is  of  lobed  form,  but  is  slightly 
larger,  being  over  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
body  of  the  box  consists  of  twelve  bosses  with 
flutings  between.  The  lid  has  sixteen  smaller 
bosses  near  the  rim,  while  above  arc  acanthus 
leaves  in  relief  surmounted  by  a  scrolled  handle 
of  serpent  form.  The  Charles  II  English  sweet- 
meat box  is  the  prototype  of  the  American  sugar 
box  of  such  Boston  makers  as  Coney,  Edward 
Winslow  and  Daniel  Grccnough. 
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Sundays  and  holidays  l  j — 17 


STADTWALDG  URTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 
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B\    U'POINTMLNT  TO  HI  R  MAJESTY  TH1  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS 


Antique  silver  gilt  Dessert  Service  consisting  of  54  pieces — -dates  George  111  and  George  I V  ( 1  8 1 9- 1  8  2  3) ,  makers 
W.  Chawner  and  R.  Garrard,  and  14  pieces — ifore  1  844  by  G.  Adams  and  R.  Garrard.  Mahogany  case  available . 


LONG  experience  and  unequalled  facilities  for  judicious  buying  enable 
GARRARD  cV  Co.  to  maintain  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections 
of  antique  silver,  jewellery  and  clocks  in  London. 

Here  at  '112'  there  is  much  to  attract  the  connoisseur.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112   REGENT  STREET     LONDON  •  W.  i  TELEPHONE  REGENT  3021 


D  M  is-  P 


-  fc'//sr  //>r/s 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  Amenta 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  GARDENER 
AND  COMPANION 

A  graceful  pair  of  figures,  decorated  in 
lovely  colours.  Heights  6§"  approx. 
Gold  Anchor  mark.  Circa  1765. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1956 


Promenade        CHELTENHAM        Telephone  2821 
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partners: 
oscar  e.  johnson 
h.  f.  j.  leggatt 
a.  e.  francis 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE   ART  DEALERS 


A      •       .  1 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  182O 


ALLAN  RAMSAY 

Portrait  of  Mary  Atkins,  sister  of  Rear  Admiral  Samuel  Atkins. 
Married  on  1  hth  August  172(1,  wife  of  Admiral  William  Martin,  of  Hcmingstone,  Suffolk. 
From  the  Collection  at  Hcmingstone  Hall,  Nr  Ipswich,  where  the  picture 
remained  until  the  death  ol  Miss  Martin  in  1953. 
Signed  and  dated  1761. 
Painted  on  Canvas,  size  50X  40  inches-in  original  carved  wood  Irame. 


SUM  Ml  K  INHIBITION  Ol  HNG1ISII  l'KTURLS 
INCLUDING   III!    1 1 A  R  RY  I.  IISON  COLLECTION 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  5772  and  ]2t)2  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piety,  London 


r 


f~    D  M is  P 


fr /'/■////'  />  


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.. 
and  Art  and  .Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 

Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  GARDENER 
AND  COMPANION 

A  graceful  pair  of  figures,  decorated  in 
lovely  colours.  Heights  6§"  approx. 
Gold  Anchor  mark.  Circa  1765. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1956 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


One  of  a  Pair  of  Entree 
dishes  with  domed  covers, 
1 8 1 1 ,  LONDON, 
Will  IAM  BUR  WASH 


Promenade        CHELTENHAM        Telephone  2821 
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partners: 
oscar  e.  johnson 
ii .  f.  j.  leggatt 
a.  e.  francis 


MP 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED   1 820 


ALLAN  RAMSAY 

Portrait  of  Mary  Atkins,  sister  ol  Rear  Admiral  Samuel  Atkins. 
Married  on  if>th  August  i7?<>.         of  Admiral  William  Martin,  of  Hemingstone,  Sullolk. 
F  rom  the  Collection  at  Hemingstone  Hall,  /Vr  Ipswich,  where  the  picture 
remained    ntil  the  death  of  Miss  Martin  in  i<)t  5. 
S/ fined  and  dated  lj6l. 
I'aintcd  on  Can\a>.   ize  30 X  40  inches— in  original  carved  wood  frame. 


SUM  Ml  l<  INHIBITION  OH  ENGIlslI  PICTURES 
INCLLIDING  THE  HARRY  I  .  FISON  COLLECTION 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING       SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •       RENAISSANCE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  IN.Y. 


A.  F.  ROLFE 

Signed  and  dated  1856 
Canvas  24  X  36  inches 


BERNARD 

21  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26c- 267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flax  man  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  September,  1956 


Tessiers 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D  ART 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London  Telephone:  May/air  0458 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

0ia  CngUsI)  ant)  tela** 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA,  FURNITURE,  NEEDLEWORK 


A  series  of  Drinking  Glasses  with  baluster  stems,  circa  1690-1710.  The  centre  Glass  contains  a  silver  coin 
of  1690  in  the  hollow  knop  above  the  acorn.  Heights  :  6  ins.  to  9  ins. 

4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

Telephone:  WEStern  1804  (Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station)  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,   S  .  W  .  i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


DAVID  DLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW     BOND    STREET,    H  .  1 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

■fa  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone  : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


TELEPHONE   HYDE   PARK   04  44  ESTABLISHED   1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY,  LONDON 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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JOHN  HALL 

&  CO.  JEWELLERS  (M/C)  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Antique  £§>itocr 


A  pair  of  George  III  candlesticks  of  Sheffield  make. 
Height:   I  I  A  inches. 
Maker:  John  Winter  &  Coy. 
Date:  1775. 

Price  upon  application 


56,  KING  STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Telegrams : 
'PEARL  Manchester' 


Telephone : 
Blackfriars  1038 
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MAPLE 


Important  Serpentine 
Fronted  Mahogany  Sideboard 
s  //.  /('  in.  long 


TOTTENHAM     COURT     ROAD,    LONDON.     W.  i 


, „£, i  4. ...  J.  .1.  .1.  .1.  .1.  .!. ±  J.  £  .1. £ .Jvifcsfc,^ .J. .1- ^ s 
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hy  aTirr-  *****  D^s 

to  the  Jute  Queen  Ma 


— v  ><ueen  wary 

M A  L  L  ETT 

^   &  SON  (ANTIQUES,  ?rn  ^  X 


LONDON,  W.  i 

CaWegranis:  Mallettson,  L 


on  don 


A  small  William  and  Marv  I 

 -^^sa^s^.* — . 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD 


Members  of 
The  British  Antique 

Dealers' Association  31  QLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.7 


Telephone : 
Kensington  5858 


A  RARE  SET  OF  FOUR 

finely  draw  n  Hepplewhite  mahogany  armchairs 
in  the  French  taste 


Rare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE    WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  ROOKE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&C0. 
LTD. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  SeP;ember.  19S6 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)    'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER.  ROOKE  &   CO.  INC.,    560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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AGNEW 


REGNIER  NOOMS  called  ZEEMAN 
(1623- i 668) 

SHIPPING  IN  A  CALM  M  \ 
Signed  and  dated  1657 

Canvas  lS  <  23k  inches 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

Telegram,  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON'  LON^^ON^  I  Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  9188  and  9189 


XIX 


Established  i  866 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 
I 


Members  of  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


A  very  fine  pair  of  Regency  tea  tables  in  beautifully  faded  rosewood,  crossbanded  in  satinwood  and  tulipwood,  insides  veneered  in  mahogany. 
Measurements  -  Length  3  ft.  Depth  1  ft.  6  ins.  Height  2  ft.   5  ins. 

28,    30,  32,    HIGH    STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS  Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 


Wi\t  <©lb  ifletaltraft  ^Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


 :  ^_  . 


We  specialise  in  everylhing  for  the  period  fireplace 
Large  stock  of  Firegrates.  Fenders.  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsinglon  5001  (Two  door>  from  Brumptun  Square) 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 
PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS     HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office: 

55   GREAT   ORMOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones: 

HOLborn    6623/4  and 
HOLborn  4200 

'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  <&  White 

him  packee  me  ' 

i  ir 

Packing  Warehouse 
77   AGIN  COURT 
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DERBY.  An  exceptionally  fine  model  of  a  Stag  at  lodge. 
Brilliant  quality.  Length  7  inches.  Circa  1760. 


MEISSEN.  An  attractive  Music  Lesson  Group  by  Kandler. 
Brilliant  quality.  Length  6|  inches.  Circa  1755. 


aitntfrcb  William*  (Antiques) 

fhu  eighteenth  Century  JDotterp  &  ftorcelam 

Coloured  illustrations  on  request 

38    SOUTH     STREET,     EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Telephone  :  EASTBOURNE  780  Cables  :  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


BOW.  A  rare  and  attractive  Chamber  Candlestick  decorated  CHELSEA.  A  rare  early  Teapot  painted  flower  sprays,  liaised  anchor 

in  colours.  Length  si  inches.  Circa  1760.  period.  Brilliant  quality.  Height  s  inches.  Circa  1750. 


EARLY  GEO.  II  TEA  &  COFFEE  SERVICE,  DATE  1730 


\.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 

(ESTABLISHED  1912) 
DEALERS  TO  THE  TRADE 


Teapot 

1732  Richard  Beale 
Ht.  3|"  wt.  llf  oz. 


ColTee  pot 

1731  Richard  Bealc 

Ht.  7^ "  wt.  1 71  oz. 


Pitcher  cream  jug 
1732  Ralph  Madiman 
Ht.  3"  wt.  3  oz. 


Sugar  bowl 
1730 

William  Darkeratt 
Ht.  H"  wt.  3  oz. 


Waiter 

1732  John  Tuite 
Dia.  12"  wt.  291  oz. 


NEW  YORK : 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 


TROLLOPES 


ESTABLISHED  1778 


ANTIQUES  •  BUILDING 
UPHOLSTERY  -  CURTAINS 

ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
ETC. 


View  of  our  Stand 
at  the  1956 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LIMITED 

WEST  HALKIN  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W.I.   Phone:  Sloane4511.  Cables:  Tutorized  Knights,  London. 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


M.  de  VLAMINCK         Flowers  in  Blue  Vase        Size  29  X  }6  inches. 


EXHIBITION  OF 
FRENCH  MASTERS  OF  THE  XIX  AND  XX  CENTURIES 


XXI 


WANTED  10 
PURCHASE, 
FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 

I' I  117/:  A' 


©lb  $etoter  g>I)op 


(CHARLES  CAS/M/R) 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3    KenS«o„  7370 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IX  THE 
COUNTRY 


RARE  WASSAIL  BOWL  BY  ROBERT  SEARE,  LONDON.     TOUCH  MARK  4I70A.    DATED  1669  WITH  R.S.  IN  BEADED  CIRCLE. 


BERNARD 


THE  LONG  WALK,  WINDSOR  WILLIAM  HAVELL  17x2-1857 
Camas  28i  x  35*  inches 


21  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


HENRY  SPENCER 

=  &  SONS  ^^^ess 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  531-2 

Norfolk  Chambe  rs,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206 

<,i  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  334.7-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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LtcL 


action 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  B.A.D.A.  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  I  79O 


FINE  COLLECTION  OF  COVERED  TANKARDS 


Quart  James  1  1  1 688 
Peg  Tankard 
By  P.M. 

£4°° 


( )uart  Clias.  1 1  1683 
By  H.P. 

£395 


Quart  Chas.  1 1  1074 
By  John  Sutton 
£450 


Quart  ( •<•<>.  1  1 72 1 
By  Timothy  l.<  > 


\\  ill.  &  Mar>  1689 
by  I.C. 
1  1  pint 
£*75 


Will.  &  Mary  1693 
by  I  II. 
1  1  pint 
£H5 


ALL  MARKS  IN  PERFECT  SIX  I  I 


MANSION  HOUSE  2l6o    '    "    *  <— S+M  S.U  U +.r.U  ~ *  T  T  ?  ?  t  .      J-OrtdLOH.   L_    .  ^    .  ^ 
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I.    FREEMAN   &    SON  LTD. 


1 2  East  52nd  Street 
New  York 

Plaza  9-6900 


<£>lrj  <£nglisf)  gulbcr 
&I)fffielb  Plate 


18  Leather  Lane 
London  E.C.  1 
Holborn  4633 


Pair  of  William  IV  Salvers  by  Paul  Storr,  27  inches  and  20  inches  diameter.   London,  1832-4.   365  ozs. 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81    DAYIES   STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  globular  Jars,  of  small  size  and  exceptionally 
brilliant  quality,  enamelled  with  Audience  scenes  in  the  Fannlle  Verte  palette 
K'ang  Hsi  Period.  Height  including  wood  covers  and  stands  9\  inches.  In 
perfect  state. 

We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected 
stock  of  guaranteed  Chinese  Antiques,  and 
welcome  enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade. 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W*l 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Fine  uncommon 
Ralph  Wood 
Group  of  The 
Vicar  and  Moses. 
Vicar  in  white 
surplice  and  wig, 
Moses  in  blue 
coat  and  white 
vest,  pulpit  in 
manganese  with 
green  drapery  at 
the  back. 

9£  inches  high. 
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Effet  dc  kmc  a  Waxliolm 
by 

ALFRED  WAHLBERG 
1878 

Canvas  41  X  64  inches  [.05  X  1.63  metres 
Framed  48  X  71  inches     1.22  X  1.80  metres 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


43a    Duke   Street,    St.    James's,    and    1/3    Ryder  Street,   London,   S.W.  1 

Telephone:  Wllllehail  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 

XXVII 


V.  H.  Lesur.    "The  Flower  Seller"    Panel  18  X  15.  V.  H.  Lesur.     "The  Happy  Encounter"    Panel  17  X  13. 

Delicate  colourings  and  of  fine  quality 


Valuations  for  IT     "O  "O      C! l^" 13  19th-century  Landscape 

Probate  and  Insurance  M.  Km    XX»    V> XX.  J_/ks_Jl  ^1  X-/XX  ancj  PigUre  Subjects  always  on  view 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 

Phone:  Qrosvenor  1966       42   ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE.  ST.  JAMES'S   STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I     Cables:  'Blares,  London' 


NELLA  LONGARI 

15     VIA      B  I  G  L  I  ,     MILAN  (ITALY) 


Transfers  business  to  THE  KURSAAL  of  the 
EXCELSIOR  PALACE  HOTEL,  RAPALLO,  it. 

JULY,  AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER 


EXHIBITING  AUTUMN   ANTIQUES  FAIR 
CHELSEA  TOWN    HALL  -  Sept.  26  -  Oct.  6 

A  pair  of  Bow  figures,  7|  ins.  high,  date 
circa  1755.  A  Berlin  enamel  snuff  box 
painted  with  pastoral  scenes,  3^  ins.  long. 

BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

OLD   ENGLISH   and   CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN. 
ENAMELS.  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,   LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  5716 

A  rare  part  gilt  silver  tankard.  VII  NNA.  Circa  1550. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  LtJ. 


WIN 


CHELSEA  TOWN  HALL 

LONDON 

i 

SEPTEMBER  26th  — OCTOBER  6th,  1956 
11  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  daily  (except  Sunday) 
Admission  3/6  (inch  tax  and  catalogue) 

To  be  opened  on  September  26th  at  11  a.m. 

by 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

All  goods  arc  for  SALE  and  made  prior  to  1851 
Licensed  Buffet  open  all  day 


Enquiries  to:    Mrs.  Josephine  Grahame-Ballin.  21  George  Street.  St.  Albans,  Herts. 
Telephone:  St.  Albans  56069 


Alexander  Podd  &  Son 


Fellow  of  Valuers  Inst. 


We  shall  be 
showing  at  the 
Chelsea  Fair 
Sept.  26th  - 
Oct.  6th  at  the 
Chelsea  Town 
Hall. 


STANDS 

2  &  22 


Rare  Early  Regency  Bonheur-du-Jour  of  small  size  with 
Chinoiserie  decoration  in  gold  and  multi-coloured  lacquers. 
The  interior  also  decorated  and  fitted  with  small  drawers. 


47  &  57,  HIGH  STREET  SOUTH 

DUNSTABLE,  BEDS.  Telephone:  DUN.  242 


ART  -  PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  X  1954/55 
just  published 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
Svo,  cloth.    Price:  £2.10. 

{Volumes  IX,  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V.  IV,  covering  1948-54,  are 
also  available  at  £i-  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,    ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  8s.  per  annum  post  free. 

published  in  Kunst  und  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 
sole  agents    ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 
Charlotte   Street,   London,  W.\ 
{Mus  1 1 6  5 ) 
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T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 


OF  FULHAM 


Shelf  Length  . 
Total  Height  . 
Opening  Width 
Opening  Height 


6'  .r 

4  l> 
I  5 


An  exceptional  Adam  Statuary 

Marble  Mantelpiece 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.,  282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  [375-7.    Cable  Address  -  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON. 
Branch  :  96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.3.    Phone  :  KEN  7388. 
Please  Note:  We  close  i-op.m.  on  Saturdays 


Regency  rosewood  tea  poy 
of  the  finest  quality-  jo  "  high 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO 

(MAYFAIR)  LTD    Members  of  the  Hriiitli  Antique  Dealers  Associatic 

/-J5  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane 

{Piccadilly  End)    London  IV.  1.  Grosvenor  5762 


An  exqui&Ui* 
HAND  MADE 
DONEGAL 
CARPET 


Replica  of  a 
Ftessarabian 
Savonnerie. 
Made  for  the 
House  of  Perex, 
Brampton  Road, 
South  Kensington* 
London. 


Merits  of  the  Donegal  Carpet 

DONEGAL  CARPETS  are  hand-made 
of  pure  wool  and  can  be  produced  in  any 
design  whether  it  he  contemporary, 
period,  tone-on-tone  or  plain  and  in  any 
shape  or  size,  seamless  up  to  forty-two 
feet  wide  hy  the  required  length. 
We  can  suppU  a  varietv  of  colour  sketches 
suitable  for  adaptation  to  the  shape  or 
size  of  the  carpet  required  and  sample 
pads  of  our  standard  qualities  are 
available  on  request. 


DONEGALS: 

Incorporates  the 
ideas  of  the 
interior  Designer 
and  Decorator 
in  Period  or 
Contemporary 
Design  up  to 
42  feel  wide, 
any  shape, 
seamless. 


Sketches  and  sample  squares  from  Sole  Agents  for  (it.  Britain. 

A.  V.  Humphries  iJd. 

5   NEWGATE   STREET,   LONDON,  E.C.I 

Telephone:  CITy  2322  (18  lines) 
Also  at 

84  Commercial  liuatl,  Bournemouth  ami  '.VI  Deo.nsgo.te,  Manchester, 
Manufacturer: 

DONEGAL    CARPETS  LIMITED 

Factory:  K  illybegs.  County  Donegal,  Ireland. 
Formerly  operated  by  Messrs.  Morton  Sundour  Fabrics,  Ltd. 
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ANTIQUES  FROM  IRELAND 

'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever' 


A  finely  wrought  and  pierced  Centrepiece  bearing  the  London  Hall  Mark  of  1764  and  made  by  the  celebrated  Silversmith  Thomas  Powell,  in  the 
form  of  a  Chinese  Pagoda,  a  style  which  was  fashionable  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  lower  part  of  the  structure  consists  of  4  slender  scroll-shaped  feet  with  delicately  wrought  foliage  branches,  supporting  a  dome  ornamented  w  ith 
radiating  concave  flutes,  on  which  is  set  the  large  centre  Fruit  Basket  pierced  in  panels  in  the  semblance  of  lattice  work.  Fixed  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  the  4  sides  is  an  attenuated  scroll-shaped  bracket  supporting  a  circular  dish.  The  same  design  is  repeated  forming  branches  from  which  the  4 
pierced  Sweet  Baskets  are  pendant.  Attached  to  the  base  are  4  slender  upright  columns  on  which  rests  the  corrugated,  pierced  and  embossed, Canopy, 
decorated  with  8  small  bells  suspended  from  alternate  flutes.  Surmounting  the  Canopy  is  a  Pineapple-shaped  linial  completing  an  Fpergne  of  great 
charm  and  distinction. 

The  height  is  24  inches  and  the  width  across  27  inches  at  the  centre.  The  width  at  the  base  is  12  inches. 
The  weight  is  244  ozs.  Every  piece  is  Marked. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 


LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 


Tel.:  Dublin  71865  Xj|£jgS>' 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  a  fid  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  arc  interested  to  purehase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


Established  over  half  a  century 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Handsome  Geor«e  II  Cup  and  Cover.  Date  17^0 
b\  Edward  Vincent.  12  inches  high. 


One  of  the  many  fine  quality  pieces 
in  our  varied  stock. 


LONDON       NEW  YORK 


43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


W.   WILLIAMSON   &  SONS 


F.  H.  BOYS 


4Mb 
Cngltsilj 
Jfurntture 


A  late  Wlllth  Centur)  Mahogany 
Sola  I  able. 

Length  open  c'  5 " 
I  ength  c  losed  j'  6  " 
Width  l'  6" 


n  , 


C  astle  House,       GUILDFORD      49,  Quarry  Street 


TELEPHONE  No.  coi4 


SI  IRRI  1 
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[tablished  1879 


G.  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


(From  South  Audley  Street) 


24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 


[NE  QUALITY  i8TH  CENTURY  SHERATON  FURNITURE 
r  a  small  dining  room. 

dcboard  3  ft.  I  1  1  ins.  wide,  •  ft.  n  ins.  deep.  1  ft.  11  ins.  high, 
rpcntine  Side  Table  3  ft.  3  ins.  wide.  1  ft.  8  ins.  deep,  2  ft.  6j  ins.  high. 
■  laid  Pedestal  Table,  top  f,  ft.  X  3  ft.  7'ns-:  2  ft.  4.I  ins.  Midi. 


WORKS  OF  ART 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


PICTURES 


XXXV 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


»■    t   F  O  R.  BOOK.S** 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)    *    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station  :  Tottenham  Court  Road 


P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

M.B.A.D. A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


'LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  61952 


C.  &  D.  4TDONOGH17E 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 
12  Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY.  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


REPIN 

Now  available  for  the  first  time  in 
English,  ashort  study  oj  thelifeand 
work  of  the  famous  i  9//1  Century 
Russian  painter. 

40  full-page  monochrome  plates. 
Price  5/-  post  8d. 


Two   fully-illustrated   guide   books  to   Russia's  most 
famous   art  galleries. 

HERMITAGE 

MUSEUM 

150  plates       *        js.  6d.       *       postage  Xd. 


T    I ! 


TRETYAKOV 

GALLERY 

c6  plates         *       2s.  6d.     t         postage  6d. 

CENTRAL    BOOKS  LTD 

2  Parton  Street  London,  W.C.i 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1 794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 

MAYfair  6622 


For  over  I  80  years  we  have  undertaken 
Restorations   and   Preservations    of  the 
Antique  and  Fine  Art. 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 
BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  ■  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  ■  JADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL  ■  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  ■  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  1770 

2  3  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 
Telephone:  museum  1268 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  31156 


Member  ol" The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «fe  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  purls  oj 
the     world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  ESTATES  (IRELAND)  LIMITED 

Licensed  Valuers  and  Auctioneers  of  Fine  Art 
27  &  28  Clare  Street,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin 

ANNOUNCE  THE  SALE  BY  AUCTION  IN  THEIR  DUBLIN  GALLERIES 

on 

Wednesday  19th  September,  at  11  a.m.  preeisely 
IMPORTANT  AND  FINE  PICTURES  BY  OLD  MASTERS 


The  Collection  of  the  Late 
HERVEY  BRUCE  GORE  DEREK  CLARK 

of  Gravesend,  Castledawson,  Co.  Derry 


Salomon  van  Ruysdael  —Signed  with  monogram  and  Dared  (25\  X  38A  inches). 


Also  other  properties  including  paintings  by  or  attributed  to: 

Albt '  Ytnuili ,  Botticelli,  Guard/,  Salomon  ran  Ruysdael,  Jacob  Ruysdael,  van  Valkenborch, 

Lingelbach,  Kobell,  van  Hughtenburg,  Cornells  Lens,  Pieter  de  Meyn,  Jan  Both, 
Jan  Stan,  Emanuel  <lt  IV/tte,  Tlonthorst,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  du  Jardin,  le  Prince, 
Watteau,  Pater,  Fragonard,  Lancret,  Vernet,  Reynolds,  Turner,  Lawrence,  Wilson, 
Morland,  Homin  y,  Raeburn,  Landseer,  Sartorius,  Cox,  Aiken,  Bird,  Bonington, 
John  Russell,  Sadler  and  other  Dutch,  Flemish ,  English  and  French  Schools 
XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Century,  etc.  also  a  few  Contemporary  Irish  Artists. 

In  all  over  250  pictures. 
On  view  during  August  and  up  to  the  date  of  sale 

Catalogue  with  over  100  illustrations  12  6  post  free  on  application 


■m 


BATH  STONE 
CONSERVATORY 
at 

WITLEY  PARK 
Near  Guildford 


TELEGRAMS  &  CABLES 
'OLIVER.  GUILDFORD' 


MEMBER'OE  THE  B.A.I). A.  (PRINC  IPALS:  F.  E.  &  F.  R.  OLIVER)  ESTABLISHED  l8.SI 

t.  Catherine's  Jlousfe,  ^ortsimotitl)  &oati,  <©ntlt)iort),  j§>nrrej> 

) 


TELEPHONE  NO.  5427 
WHEN  CLOSED  5992 
62543 


This  magnificent 
Conservatory  was  built 
nearly  60  years  ago 
regardless  of  expense  and  is 
reputed  to  have  cost 
£80,000. 

Kcmoval  must  be 
completed  before  30th 
April,  [957. 

Price  1,700  guineas. 


From  Enmore  Castle,  Bridgwater.  A  Set  of  Six  important  1 
Vases.  Height  30  inches.  Width  25  inches. 


■mi  .  - 

An  1 8th  century  Stone  Sundial  of  classical  design 
4  ft.  high. 


An  extremely  attractive  Classical  Figure  of  most 
pleasing  design  in  stone.  Height  5  ft.  61  inches. 


1  exceptionally  fine  Pair  of  early  1 8th  century  Seats 
rare  design.  Marble  has  attractive  red  tinge.  Overall 
ieht  2  ft.  s  inches,  width  2  ft.  5  inches. 


An  extremely  fine  Hath  Stone  Wall  Fountain  from 
Parnham,  Beaminster.  Height  5  ft.  The  semi-c  ircular  stone 
base  (y  ft.  6  inches  across)  of  York  Stone  paving  is  not 
shown  in  the  illustration. 


An  exceptionally  fine  Pair  of  early  iXth  century  Seats 
of  rare  design.  Marble  has  attractive  red  tinge.  Overall 
height  2  ft.  s  inches,  width  2  ft.  s  inches. 


©Ifoer  Sc  ^>on^ 


TELEGRAMS  &  CABLES 
'OLIVER,  GUILDFORD' 


MEMBER  OF  THE  B.A.D.A.  (PRINCIPALS :  F.  E.  &  F.  K.  OLIVER  ESTABLISHED   1 85 1 

>t.  Cayenne's  JDouse,  JiDortemoiitlj  Boat), 
(PuulMorb,  Surrey 


TBI  1  I'llONI  NO.  S^27 
WHI  N  (  LOSED  s<«2 

62543 


present  mi:  Finn 


KENSINGTON 
ANTIQUES  FAIR 

Patron:  MRS.  WINTHROP  W.  ALDRICH 
AT 

KENSINGTON 
TOWN  HALL 

30th  August     13th  September 

!<).")() 

# 

Daily  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

(excluding  Sunda)  ) 

%  <l in i^^ioiB     <♦  NeaKon  Ticki'i  IO  - 

(i minding  Tax  and  Catalogue) 

# 

ALL  EXHIBITS  WILL  BE  FOR  SALE 

Light  Refreshments  Available 
Information : 

Organizing  Secretary:  MISS  BERYL  DAVY,  34c  Kensington 
Church  Street,  W.8. 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 

Trade  enquiries  itrvited 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.   A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Nineteenth  Century  English  Antiques.  We  specialise  in  the  export  of  Antique 
Furniture,  Glass,  China,  Brass,  etc.  Photographs  and  Price  lists  on  request.  W.  R.  Harvey 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  36  Perth  Avenue,  London,  N.W.cj. 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and  students.  Details  to 
major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  C.R.,  Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.I. 


In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 4 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House). 


Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway,  Providence, 
R.I.,  l  .S.A. 


Chalices  and  all  Ecclesiastical  Silver  Work  pun  hased  for  cash.  F.  Osborne  &  (  '■<>. 
Ltd.,  1 17  Gowcr  Street,  London,  W.C.i.  Euston  4824. 


Good  Living — the  intelligent  layman's  guide  to  living  healthily  and  to  growing  old 
gracefully.  By  Dr.  A.  T.  Todd.  21s.,  postage  is.  From  John  Wright  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Bristol  8, 
or  booksellers. 

Young  woman  with  extensive  art  and  antiques  knowledge  desires  position  as  assistant 
in  art  or  antiques  firm  in  New  York  area,  full  or  part  time.  Box  No.  7022. 


Gentleman,  32  years,  with  seven  years  experience  in  Antique  Silver  and  Plate  desires 
appointment  with  established  London  House.  Able  linguist.  Box  No.  7018. 

For  Sale.  Portuguese  seventeenth-century  Four  Poster  Bed,  beautifully  carved  Rosewood 
Photograph.  Ferraz,  21a  Shelton  Street,  London,  W.G.2.  TEM.  2854. 


For  Sale.  A  William  and  Mary  Oak  Dresser,  with  Glock  in  centre.  Width  6  ft.  4  ins., 
height  6  ft.  10  ins.  Box  No.  7017. 


Glass  paper  weight  on  pedestal  base,  probably  St.  Louis.  Seen  by  appointment. 
Phone  WOO.  0449. 


Spinet  Grand  Piano  (Gollard  &  ( lollard)  for  sale.  Excellent  tone  and  condition.  ( >vei 
100  years  old.  Fifty  guineas.  Also  Cole  Flower  Painting.  Gan  be  seen  London  (Telephone: 
Tudor  6204).  Box  No.  7019. 


A  Carved  Ivory  Head,  engraved  with  Phrenological  data.  3$  ins.  high.  Photograph 
available.  Box  No.  7024. 


Doulton  blue  Phoenix  bird  china  required.  Send  particulars  and  prices  to  Box  7020. 


A  most  attractive  and  unusual  baby  grand  piano,  with  exquisitely  painted  decorated 
panels.  Modern.  350  gns.  Box  No.  7023. 

Beauchamp  Plate,  lirompton  Road,  S.  IV.3.  Business  premises  to  let,  approximately  450  sq.  ft. 
Box  No.  7021. 


Wanted  to  purchase  original  water  colours  by  the  Roux  Family  of  American  Ships. 
Box  No.  7015. 

Register  advertisements  ore  $2.00  lor  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  to  cents  per  word,  which 

mm!  he  prepaid  and  mailed  In  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21  EAS1  yjth  STREET,  NEW 
J  ORK  22,  A.J  .  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be 
clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  7 he  Proprietors  0/  '1  he  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility 

ha  any  sales  .Jfeeled. 
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LTD. 

138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Four  interesting  boxes  by  Carl  Faberge  in  gold,  enamels 
and     various    precious    and     semi-precious  stones. 


Striated  cornelian  and  gold  bowl  set  with  cabochon  rubies  and  diamonds,  Siberian  jade  and  carved 
gold  band  seal  enamelled  opaque  white,  avent urine-quartz  egg  cup  and  frame  set  with  cabochon  sapphires. 

All  signed  pieces  by  Carl  Faberge, 


DISTINGUISHED 
OLD  AND 
MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


id  dated  '79. 


Eugene  Boudin  1848-1898.  Oil  on  canvas.  I  2     18  inches.  Rivet  side  in  Holland.  Sign 

ROLAND,  BROWSE  &  DELBANCO 

19  CORK  STREET,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l.  Regent  7984-5 


10  th     -    15th   Sep  te  m  her    I  O  5  (» 


THE  SIXTH  NORTHERN 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Searbrough  K.G., 
P.C.,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  will 
officially  ttpen  the  Fair  at  11-30  a.m.  on 
Monday  10th  Sept.  1956. 


THE   ROYAL   HALL   •  HARROGATE 

Special  Exhibits 

There  will  be  a  special  composite  exhibit  of  valuable  antiques  on  loan  from  the  Historic  Houses  of  the 
North.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  courtesy  of  the  owners  and  will  include  items  from  Harewood 
House,  Castle  Howard,  Newby  Hall,  Kndding  Park,  and  other  important  articles  from  private  collections 
which  are  not  normally  available  to  public  inspection. 

ALL  ANTIQl  rES  EXHIBITED  BY  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ARE  FOR  SALE 

Open  daily  from  11  a.m.  1<>  7-0  p.m.  excepting  Monday  and  Thursday 
when  the  closing  lime  will  be  9-30  p.m. 


ADMISSION  TWO  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE 
OPENING  DAY    -    FIVE  SHILLINGS 


FAIR  HANDBOOK  SIXPENCE 
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Mil 


of  nine  single  and  one  arm,  finely  carved  Chippendale  mahogany  Chairs.  A  pair  of  Kang  Hsi,  Famille  Verte  Vases.  Height  14  inches. 

Kang  Hsi  Period  1662-1722. 


A  pair  ot  Chinese  figures,  in  brilliant 
Famille  Rose  enamels.  Ch'icn  Lung  Period. 
A.I).  1736-1795.  Height  14  inches. 


W.  WADD1NGHAM 


A  carved  Chippendale  mahogany  Tripod 
Table  with  unusual  oval  piecrust  top 


U.  miIm  .  of  Hi.-  It.  V.D.  V  I  Kl. 


A  Queen  Anne  walnut  Bureau  Bookcase. 
Height  6  feet  g\  inches.  Width  2  feet  4  inches. 


10  Royal  Parade,  Harrogate 

Tel.  :  Harrogate  5791 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 

CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Fine  Early  18th  Century  Card  Tabic.   From  the  (  ountess  I  dw  .  i 
Bismark  Collection,  Long  Island.  New  York.  Sec  write  up. 

VISIT  OUR  STAND   NO.  10  AT  THE  HARROGATE 
FAIR. 


.-1  finely  carved  Gee.  /  walnut  chtiir,  of  old  mellow  colour  and  original  condition. 
One  of  Three. 

(Exhibiting  at  the  £Hxtrj  J2ortlicrn  Sntiqur  Dealers'  Jfair 
ftopal  ^>all,  ^arrogate,  September  10  15 


Caspar  Verbruggen  (Signed)  1664-1730 
Canvas  32£  X  25i  inches 


BERNARD 

21  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 
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CHARLES  LUMB  &  SONS,  LTD. 

34,  MONTPELLIER  PARADE,  HARROGATE,  YORKS.        Telephone  :  3776 


EXHIBITING  AT  THE  SIXTH  NORTHERN  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR,  ROYAL  HALL.  HARROGATE,  SEPTEMBER  I0th-I5th. 


TWO  ADDRESSES  ONLY 


38-40  JAMES  STREET 
HARROGATE 


42  DUKE  STREET 
ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.1 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 

Pair  George  II  ( 1 753)  Cast  Candle- 
sticks by  John  Cafe 

George  I  I  I  (1 769)  Coffee  Pot  by 
Fraser  Crump 
Pair  William  IV  ( I832)  Butter  Shells 
by  J.  C.  Edington 
George  I  (I7I9)  Porringer 
by  John  Goode 

We  are  exhibiting  at  the 
Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 
Harrogate 
September  10th — 15th,  I95t. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

THE  BOOKSELLER.  The  art  of  printing  necessarily  produced  the  Bookseller. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  earlier  printers  were  also  Booksellers,  as  are  some  of  the 
Printers  of  the  present  day;  but  the  lapse  of  years,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances, 
hare  generated  many  trades  and  subdivisions  of  trades,  to  our  forefathers  wholly  unknown. 
Even  the  trade  of  a  Bookseller  is  considerably  subdivided,  at  least  in  London.  The 
Bookseller  of  the  present  day  is  a  person  of  considerable  importance  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  more  especially  if  he  combines  those  particular  branches  of  the  trade  denominated 
Proprietor  and  Publisher:  for  it  is  to  such  men  our  men  of  genius  take  their  productions 
for  sale:  and  the  success  of  works  of  genius  very  frequently  depends  upon  their  spirit, 
probity,  and  patronage.  It  is  also  to  such  men  that  the  reading  public  generally  are  indebted 
for  almost  every  important  work  of  a  voluminous  kind.  Those  bulky  and  valuable 
volumes,  the  various  Encyclopaedias,  would  never  have  made  their  appearance  had  not  a 
Bookseller,  or  a  combination  of  Booksellers,  entered  upon  the  speculation  by  employing 
men  of  science  and  learning  in  the  various  departments  of  those  works,  and  embarking 
large  capitals  in  the  undertaking.  The  sums  of  money  employed  in  such  concerns  as  these 
are  immense,  and  the  regularity  and  dispatch  with  which  some  of  these  extensive  book- 
selling concents  are  conducted,  exceed  the  conception  of  those  persons  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  affair.  Paternoster  Row  has  been,  for  a  long  period,  notorious  as  the  place  in 
which  some  of  these  large  establishments  are  carried  on,  and  where  a  great  number  of 
Booksellers'  shops  and  warehouses  abound.  The  Stationers'  Company  have  a  Hall  not 
far  distant  from  it,  where  a  copy  of  every  book  must,  by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  be 
deposited  when  published,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  proprietor  or  author  of  it  the  sole 
profits  arising  from  its  publication  and  sale.  A  copy  must  also  be  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  two  Universities,  and  some  other  public  establishments,  amounting  to  eleven  in  number.  Some  Booksellers  in  London  confine 
their  trade  to  particular  departments.  There  are  Law  Booksellers,  Medical  Booksellers,  Foreign  Booksellers,  Religious  Booksellers,  Booksellers 
of  Education  and  Children's  books;others  deal  in  old  books  only,  and  some  principally  in  rare  and  scarce  books:  the  rarity  being  in  numerous 
instances  the  criterion  of  value.  A  rare  copy  of  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio  teas  sold  a  few  years  ago,  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
when  the  book  might  have  been  bought  in  London  at  the  same  time,  recently  printed,  for  a  few  shillings!  The  form  of  a  book,  the  style  of  the 
printing,  and  the  name  of  the  printer,  add  materially  to  the  value  of  these  conceits.  The  books  called  black-letter  books  are  also  much  esteemed. 
It  is  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  books  that  all  species  of  tyranny  and  oppression  can  be  most  effectually  resisted;  it  is  by  the  diffusion  of 
books,  that  mankind  become  acquainted  with  their  moral  and  religious  duties;  and  it  is  also  by  books  that  men  generally  become  distinguished 
for  their  intelligence,  probity  and  worth;  for  where  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  books  has  not  taken  place,  there  we  most  commonly  find  the 
relative  and  social  duties  at  a  very  low  ebb.  (From  'The  Book  of  English  Trades  and  Library  of  the  Useful  Arts',  published  in  1823). 

Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  c  annot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  19 iS  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN  h 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established 
dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


TELEPHONE  :  WHITEHALL  4943 


C  ABLES:  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 


70   SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

{Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:   HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET.  OXFORD).       Telephone :  Oxford  4197 


A  Samarkand  Rug  of  excellent  quality  and  condition.  The  field  is  a  pale  aubergine  colour  and  the  medallions  a  slight  tinge  of  green. 
The  main  border  has  green,  yellow  and  brown  colouring.  Size  11  ft.  9  ins.  X  6  ft.  7  ins.  A  very  good  Collection  of  these  Samarkands 

are  at  present  on  exhibition 

FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


O  S  COOPE « 

Antique  Plate  8  Jewels, 
Snuff  Boxes  Oc. 

BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone : 
Hyde  Park  0852 


Founded  A.D.  1 777 
At  Vigo  St.  1 875- 1937 


Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  varied  stock 

Valuations 


Fine  Queen  Anne  Chocolate  Pot 
by  Joseph  Ward.  London.  1704. 
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TO  HER  M«j£STVThlOUI 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  R  H  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 

MEDALLISTS 


&  SON  LTD. 


EST.  1772 


0- 


Ancient  Etruscan  bronze  statuette  of  a  woman. 
6th  century  B.C.  Height  5\  inches. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables:  SPIN K,  LONDON 
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Tapestries  from  the 
Polish  State  Collections 


THE  magnificent  tapestries  from  the  Polish  State  Collections, 
which  have  been  in  Canada  since  their  evacuation  in  the 
Second  World  War,  comprise  one  of  the  great  royal  orders  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  one  of  the  few  which  has  remained 
comparatively  intact.  Ordered  from  Brussels  by  Sigismund 
Augustus  II  (1548-72),  principally  for  his  great  Renaissance 
palace  of  Wawel  Castle  at  Cracow,  these  tapestries  are  of  in- 
comparable splendour  and  many  of  them  are  richly  worked  with 
gold  thread.  Not  only  has  this  royal  order,  or  rather  sequence  of 
orders,  survived  relatively  intact,  but  the  tapestries  are  still  in 
superlative  condition,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions. 

The  State  Collections  also  include  a  famous  fifteenth-century 
tapestry  from  the  Legend  of  the  Swan  Knight,  which  was  ordered 
from  Pasquier  Grenier's  workshop  at  Tournai  in  1462  by  Philip 
the  Good  of  Burgundy.  But  it  is  the  tapestries  of  Sigismund 
Augustus  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century  which  arc  illustrated  and 
discussed  here.  It  is  agreed  by  all  authorities  that  Michel  Coxic 
was  the  designer  of  the  cartoons  of  at  least  the  principle  sets :  that 
is,  the  three  series  taken  from  the  Book  of  Genesis.  These  begin 
with  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  down  to  the  murder  of  Abel, 
continue  with  the  Life  of  Noah,  and  conclude  with  Tower  of  Babel 
and  the  dispersal  of  mankind.  In  the  1540's,  when  designs  for 
these  sets  were  ordered,  no  one  had  a  higher  reputation  at  the 
Netherlands  Court  than  Michel  Coxie,  although  his  reputation 
has  since  sadly  declined.1  These  tapestries,  which  form  a  monu- 
mental sequence,  show  what  Coxie  was  capable  of  in  this  field 
of  large-scale  design.  The  cartons  must  have  greatly  impressed 
his  contemporaries  and  indeed  they  exerted  a  considerable  in- 
fluence, for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  subjects  wliich  were  more 
frequently  reproduced  by  Flemish  weavers  for  the  next  two  or 
three  generations,  that  is,  well  into  the  seventeenth  century. 
Moreover,  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the  editio  princeps  of  an 
important  tapestry  order  has  survived,  at  least  in  such  superlative 
condition.  Coxie's  designs,  so  sadly  distorted  in  many  later  and 
lesser  weavings,  are  here  vigorous,  colourful  and  fresh. 

Sigismund  Augustus's  orders  included  two  other  large  series, 
from  which  examples  are  reproduced  here.  The  Grotesques,  in- 
scribed with  the  initials  S.A.,  are  a  singularly  happy  invention  of 
flemish  design  particularly  well  suited  to  tapestry.  The  Animals 
in  Verdure  show  a  very  interesting  stage  in  the  development  of 
landscape  painting,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  merit  as  decorative 
wall-hangings.  They  arc  the  forerunners  of  Jan  Breughel  and 
Roland  Savcry. 

The  Polish  tapestries  have  been  carefully  studied  in  publications 
by  Dr.  Marjan  Morelowski  (Cracow,  1929),  and  by  Gcbarowicz 

1  He  is  not  mentioned  in  Friedlander's  twelve  volumes,  although  Pictcr  Cocck, 
three  years  his  junior,  has  a  place  there,  and  also  Jan  Vermeyen. 


BY    GEORGE    WINGFIELD  DIGBY 

and  Mankowski  (Cracow,  1937),  and  Mme.  Crick-Kuntziger  has 
twice  commented  on  their  findings  in  specialist  literature.  The 
history  of  these  tapestries  has  been  established  as  follows.  Sigis- 
mund Augustus  came  to  the  throne  in  t 548.  It  appears  that  the 
tapestries  of  his  predecessor,  Sigismund  I,  had  largely  been  dis- 
persed either  to  his  widow,  Bona  Sforza,  who  returned  to  Italy, 
or  to  his  daughter.  The  new  King  was  intent  on  furnishing  the 
Castle  of  Wawel.  Already  at  his  wedding  with  Catherine  of 
Mantua,  in  the  same  year  as  his  accession,  twelve  of  the  Genesis 
tapestries  were  at  Cracow,  and  Stanislas  Orzechowski  describes 
the  whole  scries  in  his  Epithalamium  which  he  printed  in  1553. 
The  Grotesque  and  Armorial  tapestries,  and  the  Animals  in  Verdure 
were  ordered,  woven  and  delivered  in  the  following  years. 
Mankowski  cites  correspondence  about  them  between  the  King 
and  Jean  Kostka  and  describes  how  the  King's  'Chief  Arras- 
workers',  Van  Der  Moycn  and  Van  Mollenbrock,  were  sent  to 
Brussels  to  supervise  the  orders  in  1561-4.  The  tapestries  were 
made  to  fit  the  walls  and  spaces  between  windows  at  Wawel. 
They  were  shipped  back  by  way  of  Danzig.  At  his  death,  Sigis- 
mund Augustus  left  no  less  than  350  tapestries.  According  to  Dr. 
Stanislaw  Lorenz  (who  has  recently  again  published  an  account  of 
them  and  an  appeal  for  their  return  to  Poland),  in  his  Will  of 
I577  Sigismund  Augustus  left  all  Ins 'Flemish  Arrases  111  gold  or 
figured,  together  with  those  of  simpler  kind  .  .  .  '  to  his  sister: 
they  were  to  pass  to  the  State  on  her  death.  Later  she  married 
Stefan  Batory,  who  became  King  in  1576,  and  in  1596  they 
finally  became  State  property.  At  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in 
1795  the  tapestries  went  to  Russia  and  they  were  not  returned 
until  1921.  They  now  number  156  pieces  of  which  35  are  small. 

The  Story  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  originally  composed  of  seven 
pieces,  of  which  six  have  survived.  The  first  piece  illustrated  here 
(No.  1),  a  magnificent  hanging  measuring  about  28  feet  long  and 
over  15  feet  high  (8.54  X  4.68m.),  shows  Jehovah  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  with  Adam  and  Eve.  The  weaving  is  richly  worked  with 
gold  which  shimmers  in  the  leaves  and  fruit  as  well  as  in  Jehovah's 
garment  which  is  pink,  patterned  in  gold.  Adam  and  Eve  stand 
out  very  white  in  contrast.  On  a  smaller  scale  are  shown  two 
other  scenes,  the  Creation  of  Eve,  and  Eve  eating  the  Apple;  in 
the  distance,  shown  on  a  yet  smaller  scale,  can  be  seen  the  Crea- 
tion of  Adam,  the  Forbidden  Tree,  and  the  Expulsion.  Gold  and 
yellow  tones  and  light  green  predominate  in  this  tapestry,  with 
touches  of  a  clear  pink,  red  and  orange,  whilst  the  middle  and 
further  distance  is  suffused  in  the  blue-greens  of  northern  land- 
scape on  a  Summer's  day.  The  borders,  which  are  matched 
throughout  the  entire  Genesis  sequence,  have  a  white  ground  and 
here  again  gold  predominates  in  the  grotesque  figures,  with  the 
fruits  and  foliage  picked  out  lightly  in  rather  soft  colours.  On 
cither  side  of  the  principal  border  there  is  a  red  strip  \ 


^  The  Flood,  a  detail  of  the  central  portion  of  a  large  tapestry.  The  ark  can  he  seen  in  the  background. 
This  is  woven  with  gold  thread  and  silk,  as  well  as  with  wool. 


t 


twisted  ribbon,  or guilloche,  pattern.  The  ribbon  is  touched  with 
blue  and  gold.  The  borders,  only  very  slightly  varied  from  piece 
to  piece  (as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  optimum  effect),  can  be 
further  seen  in  Nos.  3,  4  and  6.  Note  that  they  arc  also  used  in 
part  for  the  Animals  in  I  'crdure  (No.  9)  and  the  Grotesques  (Nos.  10 
and  1  1),  although  generally  sufficient  framing  is  given  to  these 
by  the  simple  use  of  the  onillochc  ribbon  strip.  These  borders  give 
a  beautiful  cohesion  to  the  entire  suite  of  tapestries. 

The  Adam  and  Eve  set  ends  with  the  murder  of  Abel.  No.  2 
shows  a  detail  from  the  penultimate  piece,  w  hich  is  a  small  up- 
right tapestry  for  hanging  between  windows  or  pilasters.  This 
detail  shows  the  quality  of  Coxic  as  a  draughtsman.  Note  the 
gorgeous  butterfly  ('Camberwell  Beauty')  sunning  itself  on  the 
tree  trunk  and  the  frog  beneath.  It  is  with  such  bright  and  vivid 
notes,  and  with  the  delicate  detail  of  leaf,  herb  and  tree,  that  the 
designer  contrasts  his  monumental  human  figures. 

Jehovah  instructing  Noah  to  build  the  Ark  (No.  3)  is  the  first  of  the 
Noah  suite,  which  consists  of  eight  hangings,  all  extant.  Jehovah's 
garment  is  pale  pink,  shot  with  gold,  his  red  cloak  is  patterned 
with  gold;  Noah  wears  a  cloak  of  the  same  red,  unpatterned,  and 
his  right  leg  displays  a  pale  blue  stocking.  These  colours  are  a 
striking  foil  to  the  mellow  tones  of  the  landscape,  the  details  of 
which  arc  worth  a  careful  scrutiny.  This  is  one  of  Coxic's  simplest 
and  grandest  designs  and  fits  perfectly  within  its  borders,  the 
elaborate  and  intricate  detail  of  which  is  entirely  suitable  to  a 
large  wall-hanging.  The  Flood  is  a  large,  picturesque  and  melo- 
dramatic tapestry  which  measures  2X  ft.  1  5  ft.  4^  ins.  high 
(S.S4  m.  4.6X  m.).  The  central  portion  is  shown  here  (frontis- 
piece) in  colour.  The  left  side  of  the  tapestry  is  shown  in  No.  4 
and  a  further  detail  of  the  drowning  horse  and  rider  is  enlarged 
in  No.  5.  The  last  tapestry  in  the  Noah  series  is  The  Drunkenness  of 


Noah  (No.  6),  a  superb  piece  of  mannerist  design  which  the 
weavers  have  succeeded  most  effectively  in  interpreting. 

The  Genesis  series  concludes  with  four  tapestries  which  tell  the 
Story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  all  of  which  have  survived.  (These 
were  once  followed  by  The  Story  of  Moses  in  five  pieces,  but  they 
have  disappeared).  No.  7  shows  Nimrod  standing  before  the 
Tower,  which  is  in  process  of  construction;  he  is  clad  in  Oriental 
costume,  his  pale  blue  cloak  is  worked  with  purple  quatrefoils 
figured  in  gold.  His  exotically  plaited  beard  matches  his  scimitar 
with  its  crimson  velvet  sheath.  The  fourth  tapestry  of  this  series 
shows  The  Dispersal  of  Mankind  after  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 
No.  8  shows  the  full  scene  except  for  the  borders  and  a  section 
which  has  been  cut  (in  the  photograph)  at  the  top.  The  principle 
figure  admirably  portrays  the  confused  and  factious  state  of  mind 
which  the  Bible  story  describes  in  the  Babel  allegory. 

'Some  artists  have  great  powers  and  noble  minds  and  are  im- 
pelled to  surpass  others  in  accomplishment.  This  has  been  well 
illustrated  by  the  famous  painter,  Michel  Coxie.'  With  these 
words  Carel  Van  Mander,  his  near  contemporary,  begins  his 
account  of  the  artist.  Born  in  1499  he  died  aged  93  in  1592,  loaded 
with  honours  and  wealth  and  possessing  three  houses  'or  palaces' 
in  Mechlin,  his  home  town.  In  his  youth  Coxie  spent  several 
years  in  Italy  and  was  commissioned  to  paint  murals  in  the  St. 
Barbara  Chapel  in  Santa  Maria  dell'Anima  in  Rome,  and  another 
in  old  St.  Peter's.  Back  in  the  Netherlands  he  became  a  Master  of 
the  Guild  at  Mechlin  in  1539  and  represented  the  avant-garde  of 
Italian  high-Renaissance  designing  in  his  home  country.  He  lived 
at  Brussels  between  1543-63  and  it  must  have  been  during  his  first 


6.  The  Drunkenness  of  Noah.  The  last  of  the  eight  Noah  Tapestries. 


years  there  that  he  carried  out  the  designs  for  tapestry  for  his 
royal  Polish  patron. 

As  a  tapestry  designer  Coxie  must  be  reckoned  as  a  disciple  of 
his  master,  the  influential  Bernard  Van  Orlcy,  who  died  in  1541. 
Compared  with  Van  Orley's  later  designs,  his  Abraham,  Jacob,  and 
Tobias  tapestries,  Coxie's  Italianate  simplification  of  form  is  no 
less  noticeable  than  his  tendency  to  mannerism,  an  artificiality 
of  manner  which  is  far  from  displeasing  in  a  big  decorative 
ensemble  such  as  tapestry  affords.  This  tendency  may  be  seen  in 
the  Noah  set.  Nor  was  the  'Flemish  Raphael'  at  all  averse  from 
trying  his  hand  at  the  exotic  Turkish  costume  and  trappings 
which  were  very  popular  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Babel  tapestries  show  him  quite  at  his  case  in  this 
vogue.  But  it  is  perhaps  his  successful  co-operation  with  the 
lesser  tapestry  designers,  who  knew  the  requirements  and  limit- 
ations of  the  weavers  means,  which  is  must  in  evidence.  These 
designers  were  responsible  for  the  landscapes,  the  vegetation,  and 
many  other  details,  and  also  probably  for  the  borders.  Mank- 
owski,  following  Goebel's  general  remarks,2  which  is  backed  by 
Van  Mander,  attributes  much  of  this  work  to  William  Tons  and 
his  sons  Henry  and  William.  Whoever  did  the  landscapes  and 
floral  details  in  the  Genesis  cartoons,  which  certainly  continue 
the  Van  Orley-Brussels  tradition,  they  are  undoubtedly  by  the 
most  accomplished  hand  and  most  delicate  in  feeling. 

Coxie's  two  chief  contemporary  rivals  in  the  field  of  tapestry 
design  were  Pieter  Cocck  (1 502-1 550)  and  Jan  Vermcyen 
(f.  t  500-1 5  59),  both  rather  better  known  than  he  today.  Coeck's 
mannerism  tended  to  be  considerably  more  exaggerated  than 
Coxie's,  at  least  in  his  nine  tapestries  devoted  to  the  Life  of  St.  Paul. 
In  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  his  exaggerated  style  finds  a  congenial 
allegorical  subject  to  exploit  to  the  full.  Having  spent  a  year  at 
Istanbul  he  was  an  expert  on  Turkish  garb  and  knew  how  to  play 
upon  this  Oriental  exotic  theme.  Jan  Vcrmeycn  had  gone  as 
Court  artist  on  the  Tunis  expedition  in  1535  and  his  great  work 
was  the  celebrated  Conquest  of  Tunis  tapestries,  a  set  of  twelve 
woven  at  great  cost  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  But  although  he 
also  was  a  useful  hand  at  the  Turkish-exotic,  his  style  is  far  more 
classical  than  either  that  of  Coeck  or  Coxie.  Apart  from  the 
Conquest  of  'Tunis,  the  Story  of  Our  First  Parents  at  Florence 
(Academia)  is  reliably  attributed  to  him  and  shows  a  monu- 
mental simplicity  of  design  of  the  highest  order.  It  affords  a  most 
interesting  comparison  with  Coxie's  tapestries  of  the  same  subject 
and  it  is  as  beautifully  woven  and  well  preserved  as  they.  Mmc. 
Crick-Kuntziger  has  also  attributed  the  famous  Vertumnus  and 
Pomona  tapestries  to  Vcrmeycn;  the  phantasy  of  their  subject  is  as 
poetic  as  the  manner  of  their  treatment  is  refined.  All  these  sets 
have  the  same  restrained  border,  which  further  indicate  Vcrm- 
eyen's  inventive  but  discreet  personality  as  a  tapestry  designer. 

The  Sigismund  Augustus  tapestries,  because  of  their  range, 
their  superb  execution  and  excellent  state,  are  a  noteworthy 
monument  to  Michel  Coxie's  art.  The  cartoons  were  copied  and 
re-copied  many  times.  The  oil  paintings  of  the  Adam  and  Eve 
series,  once  thought  to  be  original  cartoons,  are  contemporary 
copies  from  the  tapestries.  There  arc  sixteenth-century  weavings 
at  Marienburg  Castle  and  seventeenth-century  versions  at  Burgos, 
Madrid,  Sal/burg  and  elsewhere.  Madrid  has  a  fine  contemporary 
version  of  Noah,  and  Barcelona  the  extensive  remains  of  another 
contemporary  set.  The  later  weavings  are  prolific  and  the  subject 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  popular  in  England.  Babel  is  often 
met  with  in  later  versions.  M"K.  Crick-Kuntziger  has  counted 
twenty-two  different  workshops,  using  fifteen  different  borders 

-'  H.  Goclx-l:  Wiiihllvppiilw,  Die  Nicderl.icnder,  Vol  I,  p.  422. 


7.  Nimrod  presides  at  the  construction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  central  scene  from  a  large  tapestry. 

8.  The  Dispersal  of  Mankind  after  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 


in  reproductions  of  Coxic's  Genesis  cartoons  over  one  and  a  half 
centuries.3  We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  originals  which  help 
us  to  appreciate  the  manifest  esteem  in  which  they  were  held. 

The  marks  of  six  master-weavers,  or  heads  of  workshops,  are 
found  on  the  tapestries.  Two  of  these  can  certainly  be  identified 
as  William  de  Pannemaker,  most  favoured  of  all  weavers  at  this 
date  by  Imperial  patronage,  and  Jan  van  Tiegen.  The  other  four 
marks  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty,  although  one  may 
be  that  of  Nicolas  Leynicrs  who  is  known  to  have  collaborated 
with  van  Tiegen.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  personality  of 
master-weavers  cannot  be  recognised  in  their  work;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  style  of  a  Brussels  workshop  of  a  given  date  which 
can  be  seen  to  differentiate  its  work  from  that  of  another. 
Excellence  and  quality  of  work  can  be  distinguished,  but  not 
personality.  More  in  evidence,  however,  and  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sigismund  Augustus  tapestries,  is  the  changing 
style  of  colour  composition,  and  in  this  respect  there  must  have 
been  mutual  influence  between  the  leading  designers  and  weavers, 
who  were  responsible  for  the  dyes.  During  the  middle  decades 
of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  to 
avoid  primary  colours.  The  Genesis  tapestries  depend  for  their 
effect  on  light  clear  touches  of  colour,  pink,  red  and  orange, 
against  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  gold-yellow,  green 
and  soft  blues.  When  there  is  plenty  of  gleaming  gold  thread  in 

3  Marthe  Criik-Kimtziger:  La  Genese  de  Michel  Coxie,  in  La  Soctfti  royale  d'Archio- 
logie  de  Bruxelles,  Bulletin,  January-April,  1938. 


the  fabric  this  effect  is  altogether  successful,  but  111  poorer 
tapestries  without  gold,  and  where  much  fading  has  taken  place, 
the  result  tends  to  become  monotonous  and  drab. 

The  Animals  in  I  'erdure  comprise  a  large  and  varied  suite  111 
which  rather  unlikely  and  often  mythological  animals  are  set  in 
pleasant  naturalistic  landscapes.  No.  o  shows  the  delightful 
arcadian  quality  of  these  hangings,  particularly  when  seen  with 
the  eye  of  a  man  who  was  enamoured  of  the  chase,  with  its 
physical  hardships  and  excitement.  Sigismund  Augustus,  like 
most  of  his  noble  contemporaries,  was  an  ardent  sportsman.  The 
curious  and  unreal  animals  portrayed  in  the  tapestries  must  have 
excited  and  stimulated  his  hunting  instincts  in  some  way  perhaps 
a  little  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  today.  No.  12  shows  a  detail 
from  another  piece.  In  thejagellon  inventory  they  ate  referred  to 
as  'Pugnae  Ferarum',  a  title  well  seen  in  this  monstrous  combat. 

Animals  in  verdure  settings  had  long  been  favourite  subjects 
for  tapestry.  In  late  mediaeval  tapestries  they  are  seen  against 
milles  flenrs  grounds,  or  peering  out  between  giant  fronds  in  the 
Enghien  style  of  verdures.  Mythological  and  imaginary  beasts 
were  popular  as  equestrian  mounts  for  personages  representing 
the  Deadly  Sins,  and  also  in  the  Portuguese  in  India  or  Calicutt 
series.  But  here  in  their  landscape  settings  they  breathe  a  new 
atmosphere,  which  leads  on  to  the  Gobelins  Indian  Tenture,  vvi 
fighting  animals,  and  to  the  incomparable  naturalistic  co 
tions  of  Oudry  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Meanwhile 
the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  halt  of  t 


9.  Animals  in  Verdure,  one  of  a  large  set  of 
tapestries.  10.  The  Satyrs,  a  tapestry  used  in 
Sigismund  Augustus'  tent.  1 1.  Grotesque  with 
Sigismund  Augustus'  initials  and  the  terrestial  globe. 
12.  Fighting  scene  from  one  of  the  Animals  in 
Verdure  tapestries. 
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century,  animals  in  landscape  settings,  designed  in  many  varied 
forms,  but  sometimes  deriving  from  the  Polish  set,  remained  a 
very  popular  subject  for  tapestry. 

The  Grotesques  ordered  by  Sigismund  Augustus  vary  con- 
siderably in  size  and  design.  They  all  carry  the  initials  S.A.  or  a 
coat  of  arms,  and  show  a  common  stylistic  origin.  No.  1 1  is  a 
good  example  of  one  of  the  large  Grotesques  designed  to  portray 
the  King's  initials  and  the  terrestial  sphere  on  a  red  ground.  The 
Satyrs  (No.  10)  combines  the  grotesque  and  landscape  elements 
in  a  novel  and  delightful  manner.  This  tapestry  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Sigismund  Augustus  in  his  travelling  tent.  The 
initials  are  in  gold  on  a  sky-blue  ground  and  the  whole  is  richly- 
worked  with  gold  thread.  The  border  which  surmounts  the 
tapestry  is  patterned  with  a  gold  ribbon  on  red. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  'Arabesque'  or  Grotesque  designs 
were  popular  for  tapestry.  Those  which  flavour  most  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  were  woven  at  Ferrara  and  at  Florence.  Some 
tapestries  woven  at  Fontainebleau  also  reflect  the  Italianate 
manner.  But  the  tapestries  we  are  dealing  with  here  are  typical 
Flemish  productions  and  are  closely  related  to  the  designs  of 
Cornelis  Floris,  who  along  with  his  other  vast  output,  published 
a  set  of  engravings  in  1554.  Mankowski  also  mentions  the  name 
of  Cornelis  Bos,  and  it  is  of  course  probable  that  the  Tons  family 
worked  on  the  cartoons  of  these  as  well  as  the  Verdures.  The 
Flemish  style  of  grotesque  is  rather  better  adapted  to  tapestry  than 
that  evolved  in  Italy  for  frescoes  and  murals.  These  Polish 


tapestries  are  often  compared  with  the  contemporary  set  in  the 
Spanish  Royal  Collections,  in  which  monkeys  figure  largely  in 
the  grotesques,  and  with  The  Twelve  Mouths  at  Vienna,  from  the 
Habsburg  Collections,  designed  in  the  same  manner.  There  are 
numerous  tapestries  in  other  collections  which  can  be  related 
with  these  three  sets.  Despite  many  later  changes  of  style  the 
sixteenth-century  grotesque  designs  were  extraordinarily  long 
lived.  The  Triumphs  of  the  Gods,  derived  from  Raphael's  Vatican 
decorations,  as  well  as  a  sixteenth-century  Brussels  model,  were 
revived  at  the  Gobelins  under  Louis  XIV  and  woven  well  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  whilst  the  Vienna  set  of  Grotesque  Mouths 
\\  .is  adapted  almost  literally  for  tapestries  with  the  arms  ol  Lorraine 
and  Orleans  in  the  1720's  and  1730's.  The  Polish  hangings  them- 
selves were  copied  in  tapestry  workshops  in  Poland  until  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  these  later  weavings  went 
by  inheritance  to  the  Wittelsbachs  of  Bavaria. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  these  royal  Polish  tapestries,  where  care 
and  taste  was  exercised  in  procuring  the  best  which  art  and  craft 
could  produce,  we  findourselves  as  it  wereat  the  source  from  which 
streams  of  influence  long  continued  to  flow.  Nearly  all  the  best  tap- 
estry designs  of  this  and  other  periods  can  be  traced  to  similar  royal 
or  princely  orders,  when  the  lavishness  of  the  commission  made 
new  artistic  ventures  possible.  The  tapestries  one  is  accustomed  to 
sec  are  but  their  poor  and  usually  rather  jaded  relations.  But  it  is  rare 
to  see  such  a  large  and  consecutive  enterprise  still  united  and  in 
good  order,  despite  the  passage  of  tour  centuries. 
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Industr 


1.  F.  J.  Yates.  'East  Sussex  engineering  company,  ground  floor  shop' 
(first  prize  of  ^150). 

2.  Elizabeth  M.  Stephenson.  'The  Dispute'  (£100  prize). 

3.  Charles  Cundall.  'Building  Berkeley  Square.' 

4.  J.  S.  Chamney.  'Sheet  Steel'  (,£50  prize). 

5.  D.  G.  Prentice.  'Snow  Hill  Station'  (£50  prize). 

6.  Leslie  Woollaston.  'Merchant  Ships,  Shoreham.' 

7.  F.  G.  R.  Cumming.  'Five  Minutes  to  Eight.' 
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Patron  of  the  Arts 


Grand  patronage  on  the  scale  of  the  eighteenth  century  no 
longer  obtains.  There  is  no  more  a  Sir  Rowland  Winn  at 
Nostell  to  commission  Robert  Adam  to  redecorate  and  Chip- 
pendale to  fashion  furniture.  There  is  no  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land able  to  spend  ^200,000  of  her  Duke's  money  on  Alnwick, 
or  an  itinerant  face  painter  like  Romney  receiving,  between  1757 
and  1762,  two  guineas  for  a  head,  six  for  a  whole  length.  Art 
patronage  in  England  today  is  in  other  hands.  It  is  the  charge 
of  public  bodies,  the  universities,  of  great  business  houses,  to 
keep  alive  the  work  of  the  contemporary  silversmith,  the  furni- 
ture maker,  the  artist.  What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  example  of 
such  art  patronage  in  the  grand  manner  by  a  British  industrial 
firm  can  now  be  seen  at  the  Chcnil  Galleries,  London,  where  an 
exhibition,  ■Industrial  Britain',  is  now  in  progress.  The  seven 


pictures  here  shown  have  been  selected  from  it.  It  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  great  steel  firm  of  Richard  Thomas  and 
Baldwins.  Opened  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
exhibition  consists  of  220  works  selected  from  i  ,200  submitted  by 
artists  from  all  over  Britain.  Prizes  amounting  to  ^1,100  were 
awarded  to  fifteen  artists,  the  selection  committee  for  which 
included  two  Royal  Academicians  and  one  Associate.  A  com- 
mendable feature  of  the  undertaking  was  its  disinterested  attempt 
to  encourage  painters  to  search  out  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
the  general  industrial  scene.   In  this  venture  Richard  Thomas 
and  Baldwins  have  been  highly  and  commendable  suco 
I  Iere  is  a  perfect  combination  of  artist's  studio  and  steel 
of  Ebbw  Valley.  Other  public  bodies  should  ni< 
challenge  with  the  same  spirit  shown  by  R  I  .B. 


Boymans  Bequest 

Dr.  J.  C.  J.  Bierens  de  Haan's  Prints 

BY  J.  C.  EBBINGE  WUBBEN  Director  of  the  Museum  Boymans 


TH  E  Boymans  Museum  in  Rotterdam  has  been  enriched 
with  a  valuable  collection  of.  about  30,000  prints  as  a  result 
of  which  its  print  room  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Netherlands. 

When  Dr.  J.  C.  J.  Bierens  de  Haan,  formerly  a  surgeon  in 
Rotterdam,  died  in  December,  1951,  he  bequeathed  his  entire 
collection  of  prints,  his  Asiatic  art  treasures  acquired  on  his 
various  travels,  and  his  library,  containing  a  vast  number  of 
books  on  art  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  important  works  of  French, 
English  and  German  literature,  to  the  city  of  Rotterdam.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  knowledge,  which  was  not  only 
acquired  through  his  profession  and  his  wide  and  continuous 
reading,  but  also  by  the  many  adventurous  episodes  in  his  life 
which  was  rich  in  its  variety. 

Born  in  Leiden  on  November  17,  1867,  he  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  his  native  city,  whilst  during  his  holidays, 
between  terms  which  he  did  not  like,  he  rued  to  visit  the  famous 
centres  of  the  study  of  medicine:  Bonn,  Vienna,  Paris  and 
London.  There  he  worked  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and 
went  to  an  ordinary  school  to  learn  the  language.  On  completing 
his  studies  in  1896,  when  he  wrote  a  thesis  on  metabolism  in 
cases  of  cirrosis  of  the  liver,  he  became  an  assistant  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  This  he  left  in  1899  to  join  the  Netherlands 
Ambulance  Corps  in  the  South  African  War.  The  unit  consisted 
of  six  doctors  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Lingbeek.  Later,  when 
circumstances  forced  Dr.  Lingbeek's  return  to  Holland,  Dr. 
Bierens  de  Haan  took  charge  of  the  unit.  Twice  more  he  was  to 
serve  mankind  in  this  public-spirited  way.  Many  examples  of  his 
personal  courage  could  be  told:  for  instance,  at  a  critical  time 
he  climbed  the  Rooikop  to  attend  the  wounded  and  bring  them 
back  to  the  camp.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  succeeded  in 
seizing  back  the  Transvaal  flag  captured  by  the  British.  When  the 
fortunes  of  war  turned  against  the  Boer  he  joined  General 
Botha's  Commandos  and  took  part  in  the  guerilla  campaign 
which  drove  the  Boers  towards  the  north.  He  underwent  all  the 
hardships  of  the  Boer  volunteer  corps,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British  several  times  and  released  again.  When  the  English  fired 
on  his  ambulance  he  rode  through  the  firing-line,  carrying  the 
convention  of  Geneva  in  his  pocket  in  order  to  protest  against 
this  violation  of  the  convention.  When  he  surrendered  in  1901 
his  hair  had  turned  white. 

In  1905  he  started  his  practice  in  Rotterdam.  But  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Balkan  War  in  19 12  he  was  again  asked  to  lead  the 
Dutch  Ambulance  Corps  that  was  to  be  sent  to  Salonika  to  aid  the 
Greek  Red  Cross.  Here,  too,  he  went  through  all  the  important 
military  events;  the  long  siege  anci  fall  in  1913  of  Janina  and  the 
assault  and  conquest  of  Adrianople.  Turks  and  Greeks  were 
attended  to  and  nursed  with  equal  care  and  energy.  It  was  on  his 
camp  bed  that  King  George  I  of  Greece,  a  personal  friend,  died 
in  March,  191 3,  as  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  his  life. 

During  the  years  before  the  first  World  War,  in  1909  and 
191  1,  Dr.  de  Haan  travelled  to  countries  not  easily  accessible,  to 


Russia,  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Turkey,  and  by  way  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway  from  Vladivostok  to  China  and  Japan. 
Several  of  his  adventures  were,  in  fact,  used  by  the  author 
Gervais,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  through  the  French 
consul  in  China,  in  his  book  Aesculapv  en  Chine. 

A  man  like  Dr.  de  Haan  could  not  stay  at  home  during  the 
first  World  War,  and  in  191 5  he  departed  for  France  as  leader  of 
the  Dutch  Red  Cross  Ambulance  Corps.  His  headquarters  were 
in  the  well-known  restaurant  'Pre  Catalan'  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  When  the  Hotel  Biron  (Musee  Rodin)  at  Paris  was 
offered  to  him  for  use  as  a  hospital,  he  gracefully  declined  the 
offer  out  of  respect  for  French  art.  Among  the  people  he  met  there 
were  the  famous  French  biologist  and  doctor  Alexis  Carrell, 
author  of  L'homme,  cet  inconnu,  with  whom  he  became  friends, 
and  the  spy  Mata  Hari. 

After  his  return  to  Rotterdam  in  1917  he  resigned  his  work  as  a 
surgeon.  In  1919,  and  the  following  years,  from  1920  to  1922,  he 
again  travelled  to  China,  Japan  and  other  Asiatic  countries.  There 
he  acquired  several  important  art  treasures,  notably  some  beauti- 
ful Tibetan  bronzes  and  so-called  Thangkas.  His  last  voyage,  in 
1925,  was  to  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  in  1923  he  had  settled 
down  in  Amsterdam  to  devote  himself  to  the  development  of 
his  print  collection,  which  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Holland. 

Although  Bierens  de  Haan  started  collecting  as  a  student  and 
continued  during  his  practice  as  a  surgeon  in  Rotterdam,  it  was 
only  after  settling  in  Amsterdam  that  his  hobby  became  his  daily 
occupation  and  that  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  the 
graphic  arts.  1  lis  home  became  a  Mecca  for  lovers  of  graphic  art. 
I  le  was  prudent  not  to  turn  his  attention  mainly  to  those 
masters  whose  works  are  normally  accessible  only  to  collectors 
of  great  wealth — the  early  fifteenth-century  Dutch  and  German 
engravers,  Diirer  and  Rembrandt — but  to  concentrate  on  a 
collection  which  could  show  the  development  of  Dutch  graphic 
art  in  all  its  aspects,  including  the  smaller  masters.  Dr.  Bierens 
de  Haan  continually  tried  to  improve  his  collection  by  the 
substitution  for  later  impressions  and  states  of  earlier  and 
better  ones. 

Like  many  other  collectors  he  started  with  contemporary 
Dutch  masters  (Aarts,  Bauer,  Dupont,  Tholen,  J.  Veth,  Verster, 
Witsen,  de  Zwart),  as  well  as  Flemish,  French,  English  and  Ger- 
man artists.  Moreover  even  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  still 
adding  the  latest  prints  of  contemporary  Dutch  artists  to  his 
collection  which  at  that  time  contained  more  than  26,000  items. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  older  Dutch 
prints  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Circumstances 
for  collecting  were  advantageous,  since,  following  the  war,  many 
German  collectors  had  to  sell  their  property.  It  was  in  Germany, 
mainly  at  Boerner's  in  Leipzig,  that  Bierens  de  Haan  attended 
practically  every  important  auction.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to 
purchase  a  great  many  treasures  from  important  collections: 
Vincent  Mayer  (October,  1919);  Dr.  Gaa  (May,  1926,  No.  1); 
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4.  Jacob  Matham  (1571-1631).  'Portrait  of  Hendrick  Goltzius'. 

5.  Nicolaes  Berchcm  (1620-1683).  'Man  on  an  Ass',  also  known  as  'The  Pearl',  1644. 

6.  Nicolaus  Hogenberg  (active  1523-1539).  'Jeremiah  lowered  into  the  Pit',  1525. 

7.  Jan  Gossaert  (Mabuse,  circa  1478-1536).  'The  Mocking  of  Christ'. 

8.  Pieter  Brueghel  (circa  1525-1569).  'Shooting  Rabbits'. 

9.  Allart  van  Everdingen  (1621-1675).  'Circular  Landscape'. 


Franz  von  Hagens  (May,  1927);  von  Nostiz  Rieneck (November, 
1927) — this  latter  collection  had  been  formed  by  Otto  and 
Christoph  Wenzel  in  the  second  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
— Rumpf  (May,  1928). 

To  the  Vincent  Mayer  Collection  he  owed  the  nucleus  of  his 
prints  by  Lucas  van  Leyden,  A.  van  Ostadc  and  Dirk  Vellert 
(No.  2).  Many  of  the  prints  purchased  at  these  auctions  could  be 
traced  to  much  older  collections  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  by  means  of  the  collectors'  marks.  The  most  intriguing 
provenance  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  engravings  by  Lucas 
van  Leyden  (No.  3),  bought  at  an  auction  in  Berlin  in  November. 
1930.  Researches  proved  that  the  prints  had  been  in  a  folder 
marked  'het  werck  van  Lucas  van  Leyde',  which  had  belonged  to 
an  ancestor  of  the  vendor.  Otto  Grote.  Bierens  dc  Haan  discovered 
that  Grote  had  been  a  student  at  Leiden  University  and  might  have 
purchased  them  at  sales  held  in  December,  1657  and  1658  which 
dealt  with  Rembrandt's  insolvent  estate.  The  inventory  thereof 
mentions  under  No.  198  'Een  dito  (i.e.  book)  met  kopere  printen 
van  Lucas  van  Leyde  soo  dubbelt  als  enkelt'.  Other  additions  to 
his  collection  were  the  duplicates  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Albertina  in  Vienna  and  in  the  Hermitage  in  Leningrad  (auctions 
in  1924,  1925  and  1932),  among  which  were  the  rare  etching  by 
the  German-born  Nicolaus  Hogcnberg  (No.  4)  who  worked  at 
Malines  for  the  Governess  Margarcth  and  Jacob  Matham's  portrait 
of  Goltzius  (No.  4).  Also  when  the  Rudge  Collection,  which  had 
been  assembled  between  1790  and  1840,  and  thereafter  lay  for 
years  forgotten,  was  sold  at  Christie's  in  December,  1924,  it  sup- 
plied not  only  well-known  collections  with  important  Rembrandt 
etchings,  but  also  enriched  the  Bierens  de  Haan  Collection  with  a 
large  number  of  rare  prints  by  Dutch  Masters. 

One  collector's  mark  in  particular  is  found  in  the  de  Haan 
prints,  that  of  Lugt  No.  971,  for  King  Friedrich  August  II  of 
Saxony,  uncle  of  Albrccht  Casimir,  Duke  of  Saxon y-Teschen 
who  founded  the  Albertina,  Vienna.  The  collection  was  sold  at 
regular  auctions  at  Boerner's  from  1926  to  1938  and  provided 
many  rare  and  important  prints,  many  of  which  came  originally 
from  the  Netherlands.  Among  these  are  Berchem's  so-called 


'Pearl'  (No.  5)  and  a  very  rare  etching  by  Paulus  Potter,  The 
Zabucaia  Tree.  It  was  at  an  auction  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  where 
Bierens  de  Haan  had  to  compete  with  many  rivals,  that  he 
bought  a  fifth  of  the  first  1,000  items  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  among  which  was  the  only  etching  by  Brueghel 
(No.  8)  at  1,550  marks;  Gossaert's  The  Mocking  of  Christ  (No.  7) 
at  300  marks;  Lucas  van  Lcyden's  Sr.  George  and  The  Pilgrims  at 
4,400  and  3,600  marks.  In  1934  he  bought  from  the  Friedrich 
August  Collection  the  almost  complete  graphic  oeuvre  of  those 
artists  who  made  engravings  after  Ruben's  works — 1,400  prints 
for  a  total  of  760  marks,  whilst  a  rather  plain  impression  of 
Rembrandt's  etching  St.  Jerome  in  a  Landscape  fetched  4,600 
marks.  This  shows  clearly  how  other  collectors  in  that  time 
looked  down  on  'reproduction-engravings',  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  to  be  found  such  remarkable  pieces  as  Schelte  a 
Bolswert's  Landscapes  and  Soutman's  Hunting  Scenes.  It  is 
typical  of  the  European  economic  crises  in  the  thirties  that,  apart 
from  the  Friedrich  August  Collection,  a  number  of  leading 
collections  were  sold  at  regular  intervals.  This  enabled  Dr.  de 
Haan  to  acquire  such  sought  after  specimens  as  van  Everdingen's 
Circular  Landscape  (No.  9). 

Dr.  dc  Haan  did  not  limit  his  collection  to  a  survey  of  Dutch 
graphic  art.  Other  countries  are  also  well  represented.  For  ex- 
ample, Italy,  with  items  from  the  School  of  Mantegna  (as  in  the 
beautiful  impression  The  Flagellation  of  Christ,  No.  10);  Marcan- 
tonio  Kaimondi  (No.  ri);  [acopo  de  Barbari;  Giulio  and 
Domenico  Campagnola.  In  addition  to  that  of  Friedrich  August 
the  famous  collection  of  early  Italian  engravings  assembled  by  Dr. 
Ehlers  in  Gottingcn  (sale  May,  1924)  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  the  de  Haan  Collection.  Works  by  Annibale  Carracci, 
Giuseppe  Ribera,  Benedetto  Castiglione  and  the  great  masters  of 
the  eighteenth  century — Tiepolo,  Canaletto  and  Pirancsi 
(No.  12) — give  a  survey  of  the  development  of  etching  in  Italy 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  latter' s  im- 
portant and  imposing  series,  I  'edute  di  Roma,  foun 
favour  with  de  I  laan,  who  himself  was  a  read 
Ninety-seven  etchings  of  this  series,  all  of  tin 


10.  Andrea  Mantegna.  'The  Flagellation  of  Christ'. 

11.  Marcantonio  Rainiondi.  'The  Death  of  Dido'. 

12.  Giov.  Batt.  Piranesi  (1720-1778).  No.  6  from  a  series  of  twenty  etchings  of  the 
Temples  at  Paestum. 

13.  Willem  Delff  (1580-1638).  'Nassovij  Proceres',  eleven  members  of  the  Orange 
family  of  Nassau. 


w  ere  given  to  the  Boymans  Museum  in  T936  when  Dr.  de  Haan 
bought  them  at  the  sale  of  the  Six  van  Vromadc  Collection  in 
Amsterdam. 

There  is  also  an  important  selection  of  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth-century French  graphic  artists,  as  for  example  Jacques 
Callot  and  Abraham  Bosse,  important  chroniclers  of  their  time, 
who,  like  Claude  Lorrain  in  his  landscape  etchings,  of  which 
Bierens  de  I  laan  acquired  some  of  the  very  rare  early  impres- 
sions, had  such  a  great  influence  on  Dutch  artists  like  Simon 
Frisius,  Jan  van  de  Velde,  the  young  Rembrandt,  and  on  Jan 
Both  and  H.  Swanevelt.  Such  famous  French  masters  of  portrait 
engraving  as  [can  Morin,  Robert  Nanteuil,  engraver  to  Louis 
XIV,  the  Fleming  Edelinck  and  Antoine  Masson  are  represented 
by  several  good  portraits. 

As  already  stated,  the  Bierens  de  Haan  Collection  contains  an 
almost  complete  survey  of  the  development  of  Dutch  graphic- 
art.  However  a  discussion  of  such  masters  as  W.  Buytewech, 
Esaiasand  (an  van  de  Velde,  Reinier  Nooms.  Jacob  van  Ruysdael, 
Jan  Licvens  and  less  known  and  rare  graphic  artists  such  as  Leonard 
Bramcr,  Jan  van  Brosterhuyzen,  van  Beresteyn  and  Naiwincx,  of 
whom  the  collector  possessed  excellent  specimens  and  sometimes 
complete  series,  would  require  a  complete  article  on  Dutch 
etching  and  engraving.  Mention  should  be  made  nevertheless  of 


two  closely  allied  groups:  the  Dutch  portrait-engravings,  to 
which  belong  Willem  Delft's  Xiissovij  Proceres  (No.  13),  and 
Blooteling's  Pieter  Sellout  Muylman,  and  the  Dutch  historical 
prints.  These  are  important  to  all  students  of  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Dr.  Bierens  de  I  laan  was  more  than  a  mere  lover  and  collector 
of  graphic  art.  Daily  contact  with  Ins  works  of  art  and  his  wide 
knowledge  of  the  print  rooms  of  the  Rijksmuscum,  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  Albertina  and  of  a 
number  of  German  museums  also  made  him  a  scholar.  Amongst 
a  number  of  books  which  he  wrote  there  is  his  summing  up  of 
the  various  opinions  on  the  so-called  'Master  of  the  Amsterdam 
Cabinet';  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  Xoth  birthday  his  friends 
presented  him  with  the  publication  of  his  'Oeuvre  grave  de 
Cornelis  (<ort,  Craveur  Hollandais'  (104N).  In  addition  to  this  he 
collected  the  material  for  an  Oeuvre  Catalogue  on  the  work  of 
the  interesting,  but  as  vet  too  little  known,  Cornelis  Bos. 

Finally  we  want  to  mention  with  gratitude  the  funds,  so 
generously  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Bierens  de  I  laan,  destined  to 
furnish  the  means  to  buy  prints  completing  and  improving  the 
collection.  The  bequest  will  be  managed  by  a  foundation,  named 
after  a  master  greatly  admired  by  the  collector:  The  Lucas  van 
Leyden  Foundation. 
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A  LITTLE  KNOWN  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER:  LUCAS  GASSEL'S 


Baptism  of  Christ 

BY  MAURICE  W.  BROCKWELL 


SUBSEQUENT  to  the  death  ofDieric  Bouts, 
the  protagonist,  the  art  of  North  Flanders  be- 
came quiescent.  We  may  judge  of  that  from  the 
landscapes  with  wide-spreading,  far-reaching 
vistas  painted  by  certain  followers  of  Quentin 
Massys,  notably  by  Cornelis,  and  in  a  less  degree 
by  Jan,  Massys.  The  influence  of  the  recently  de- 
ceased Herri  met  der  Bles,  named  Civetta,  still 
lingered  on.  But  there  suddenly  appeared  upon 
the  scene  the  humble,  and  today  little  known 
landscape  painter,  Lucas  Gassel :  called  also  Lucas 
van  Hclmond  because  he  had  been  born  in  that 
small  town  situated  near  Bois-lc-Duc,  the  capital 
of  the  Province  of  North  Brabant.  Lucas,  born 
about  1500,  seems  to  have  made  no  mark  before 
[529. 

The  Venetian  aspect  of  some  of  his  paintings 
and  rarely  found  drawings  gives  promptings  of 
Titian  and  Giulio  Campagnola,  and  lead  one  to 
think  that  Lucas  may  have  travelled  in  North 
Italy.  In  his  later  years  he  resided  mainly  in 
Brussels,  where  after  a  period  of  failing  health 
he  died  about  1568.  That  date  is  in  some  sense 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  his  portrait  by  Jacob 
Bink  was  engraved  by  Jan  Wierix  in  Pictorum 
aliquot  celebrium  effigies  as  being  'one  of  those 
persons  who  died  before  1572'.  Not  much  is 
known  of  him  beyond  the  biography  handed 
down  by  Carcl  Van  Mander,  the  loquacious 
rather  than  veracious  Dutch  painter,  poet  and 
historian,  who  slightly  predeceased  Gassel.  The 
latter  was  also  friendly  with  the  Bruges  painter 
and  writer  Lampsonius.  Such  were  the  formative 
influences  exerted  upon  the  romantic  Lucas  van 
Hclmond.  His  interest  in  painting  may  have 
been  also  extended  by  his  closer  relations  with 
M.itthieu  Wellcns  Cock  some  of  whose  works 
have  at  times  passed  as  those  of  Herri  met  der 
Bles.  Lucas  clearly  came  within  range  of  the 
accomplished  Quentin  Massys.  but  those  two 
artists  can  hardly  have  met.  Then,  consequent  on 
the  break-up  of  commercial  prosperity  and  art- 
patronage  in  Bruges,  when  its  river  silted  up,  the 
episodic  Antwerp  School  began  to  flourish.  Ot 
such  episodes  we  may  judge  by  inspecting  the 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt  in  the  Metropolitan 


Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  It  evinces  something 
of  the  manner  of  both  Cornelis  Massys  and  our 
landscape  painter  from  Hclmond,  in  their  local 
setting.  In  the  same  Museum  we  encounter  a 
rendering  of  a  rather  rare  subject,  The  Arrival  of 
the  Holy  Family  at  Bethlehem.  At  one  time  given 
to  Joachim  Patinir,  it  is  now  assigned  to  Cornelis 
Massys:  thus  it  is  distantly  related  in  style  to  the 
works  of  Lucas  Gassel. 

If  painting  is  the  handmaid  of  the  Church,  a 
painter  of  landscapes  will  at  times  have  recourse 
to  the  representation  of  religious  incidental  sub- 
jects and  the  picturesque  legends  of  local  Saints. 
Such  a  remark  may  well  apply  to  The  Passion 
in  the  P.  de  Beer  Gallery,  Amsterdam,  as  well 
as  to  The  Flight  into  Egypt  in  the  Francois 
Bauwens  Collection,  Brussels. 

Gassel  did  at  least  reflect  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
whether  he  was  engaged  in  depicting  toilsome 
peasants  clad  in  drab  attire  and  with  awkward 
poses,  as  in  The  Copper  Mine  in  the  Brussels 
Gallery,  or  111  biblical  compositions.  Just  as  con- 
vincing are  his  hermits  in  the  desert  absorbed  in 
meditation;  and  for  that  branch  of  his  art  Lucas 
learnt  much  from  his  artistic  forbear  Joachim 
Patinir,  who  in  the  centre  panel  of  his  triptych 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  represented  The 
Penitence  of  St.  Jerome.  In  the  foreground  of  a 
sheer-rising  landscape  unfolded,  as  it  were,  on 
three  tiers  the  Desert  Saint  beats  his  breast. 
Moreover,  on  the  left  wing  the  semi-plagiarist 
manner  of  Lucas  Gassel  comes  near  to  identifica- 
tion with  the  fine  sweeping  brush  of  Joachim. 
Indeed,  his  pictorial  representation  of  St.  John 
Baptizing  Christ  in  the  River  Jordan  makes  a 
special  appeal  to  us  when  studying  Lucas  Gassel. 
He  is  again  most  successful  when  visualizing  a 
complexity  of  detail  spread  over  a  wide  area,  as 
if  by  telescopic  vision.  That  was  a  novelty  for  the 
period.  Such  were  his  professional  activities  until 
his  health  failed  and  his  death  drew  near. 

Already  by  1542  his  style  had  matured,  as  we 
judge  from  his  Plight  into  Egypt  in  the  Cranshofl 
Collection,  Brussels,  or,  in  no  less  degree,  in  his 
Baptism  of  Christ  in  that  of  M.  Stuyck  del  Bruyere 
at  Antwerp.  In  his  Landscape  at  Vienna  Juda  and 


Thamar  pleasantly  disport  themselves  in  the 
foreground,  while  turning  their  backs  on  the 
•shepherd  with  his  sheep,  a  country  mansion 
approached  by  a  bridge  and  a  horseman  passing 
through  a  gate,  while  luxuriant  flowers  adorn  the 
turf  beneath  the  large-girthed  trees  in  the  right 
foreground.  And  still  the  eye  travels  over  a 
twenty-mile  vista.  Quite  naturally  in  the  art  of 
Lucas  Gassel  we  meet  with  unclimbable  rocks  on 
the  summit  of  which  houses  are  poised,  while 
further  away  are  weird  dream-land  rocks.  The 
enlightened  botanist  and  geologist  may  wonder 
at  such  a  profusion  of  diverse  and  putatively 
incongruous  factors  in  nature  finding  a  place  in 
the  quiver  of  this  romantic  painter.  May  we  not 
wonder  whether  such  trees  will  grow  indiscrim- 
inately in  every  variety  of  soil?  One  feels  that 
our  painter  from  Helmond  with  his  infinity  of 
detail  cannot  equally  well  match  the  mastery, 
variety  of  planes  and  faithful  perspective  which 
Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder  set  before  his  admirers 
in  his  small  but  compact  Tower  oj  Babel. 

Dr.  G.J.  HoogewerfT,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  Lucas  Gassel,  Painter  ot  Helmond,  writing 
in  Oud  Holland  in  1936  drew  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  two  hitherto  unknown  examples  of 
his  art.  He  illustrated  Patinir's  slickly  painted 
Baptism  of  Christ  which  he  contrasted  with  the 
more  terrestrial  version  of  the  same  subject  by 
Lucas  Gassel  (see  colour  plate  opposite).  In  each 
the  Baptist  kneels  on  a  bank  of  a  far  extending 
river,  but  the  compositions  are  similar  only  in 
such  general  type  as  we  have  already  outlined. 
Again  we  note  the  sloping  banks  with  weird  and 
sombre  mountains  frowning  down  on  peasant- 
folk. 

In  recent  years  examples  of  this  painter's  art 
have  appeared  in  auction  sales  in  Brussels,  Geneva, 
London  and  New  York.  There  were  several 
other  artists  with  the  name  of  Hclmond  or 
Helmont  111  Antwerp.  We  need  not  concern  our- 
selves with  Mathcus  van  Helmont  (1623-1679),  .1 
pupil  of  D.  Tenicrs  the  Younger,  who  dealt  with 
taverns  or  humble  dwellings,  housing  villagers 
and  musicians  making  merry. 
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LUCAS  GASSEL,  ALSO  CALLED  LUCAS  VAN  HELMOND.  THE  BAPTISM  OF  CHRIST,  28  <  37'.  in.  (71  X  95  cm.) 

Private  Collection,  Amsterdam. 


New  light  on  the 
Claudius  Civilis:  a  review 

•9* 


THE  FIRST  exhibition  commemorating  the  three  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Rembrandt's  birth  opened  at  the 
Nationalmuseum  in  Stockholm  on  the  15th  January.1  The 
museum  itself  owns  eight  of  Rembrant's  paintings,  thirty-one 
drawings  of  very  high  quality,  and  a  large  number  ot  etchings 
from  the  collection,  founded  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Count 
Carl  Gustav  Tessin.  These  works,  together  with  paintings  and 
drawings  from  other  Swedish  museums  and  from  foreign  collec- 
tions— including  an  important  contribution  from  English 
collections — formed  the  background  to  Rembrandt's  only  big 
public  commission,  the  Claudius  Civilis.  This  belongs  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Art,  Stockholm,  which  has  loaned  it  since 
[865  to  the  Nationalmuseum.  At  the  exhibition  the  Claudius 

*  Kirsten  Gram  Holmstrom  here  reviews  recent  research  published  in  the  Kons- 
thistorisk  Tidskrift,  Special  Issue,  Rembrandt's  Claudius  Civilis,  Stockholm,  1956, 
XXV. 

1  Rembrandt.  Nationalmuseum  Stockholm,  12  January — 15  April  [956.  National- 
inusei  Utstallningskataloger  Nr.  231. 


BY  KIRSTEN  GRAM  HOLMSTROM 

Civilis  occupied  the  place  ot  honour,  in  a  niche  in  the  blacked-out 
central  hall,  where  it  was  lit  by  spot-lights  and  surrounded  by  a 
wealth  ot  ancillary  material:  prints,  books,  sketches,  paintings, 
and  a  whole  wall  of  X-ray  photographs  carried  out  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Carl  Nordenfalk2  (Nos.  r,  3  and  4). 

These  interesting  researches  were  the  main  reason  for  the 
invitation  extended  to  foreign  scholars  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  exhibition,  in  the  hope  that  their  collaboration  would 
enable  new  light  to  be  thrown  on  the  problems  surrounding  the 
Claudius  Civilis,  particularly  those  connected  with  its  genesis. 

In  1648,  the  year  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  new  Town 
Hall  at  Amsterdam  was  begun,  the  old  mediaeval  one  being  too 
small.  The  plans,  in  an  international  Baroque  style,  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Jacob  van  Campen,  and  in  1655  the  two  lower  floors 
were  finished  and  ceremoniously  inaugurated.  On  this  occasion 

2  Carl  Nordenfalk,  The  new  X-rays  of  Rembrandt's  Claudius  Civilis.  (Konsthis* 
tonsk  Tidskrift  XXV.  [956,  p.  30  f.) 
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1.  (Left)  The  large  X-ray  of  the  'Claudius  Civilis'  (Copyright,  Nationalmuseum).  To  obtain  this  complete  radiograph  of  the  picture  it  was  necessary  to 
work  out  a  new  method  (selected  parts  of  the  painting  had  been  radiographed  in  Amsterdam  in  1925,  and  in  Stockholm  in  1930).  Instead  of  taking  the 
X-ray  pictures  at  a  short  distance  (80  to  120  cms.)  these  radiographs  were  made  at  a  distance  of  four  metres.  In  that  way,  the  whole  picture  could  be 
covered  in  only  two  exposures,  and  an  even  dark  and  light  value  obtained  for  all  the  Alms.  Because  the  standard  size  of  film  was  not  convenient  for 
a  painting  of  this  size  (it  would  have  required  more  than  42  films),  the  Swedish  X-ray  factory,  Cea-Verken,  overcame  the  difficulty  by  producing 
films  of  greater  dimensions,  which  made  it  possible  to  cover  the  painting  with  6  films  only. 

2.  (Above)  Rembrandt,  'Claudius  Civilis',  1661/2,  (196    300  cms.)  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm. 


the  poet  Vondel  composed  a  poem  which  described  the  decora- 
tion which  had  been  planned,  but  not  yet  begun.  After  1655  the 
conduct  of  the  building  operations  was  taken  over  by  the  archi- 
tect David  Stalpacrt3.  Vondel's  poem  allows  us  a  sight  of  the  plans 
for  the  decorative  painting  of  the  'Gallery':  that  is  to  say,  the 
corridor  on  the  first  floor,  which  gives  access  to  the  rooms  of  the 
municipal  departments  (No.  5).  Vondel  says  that  the  subject  of  the 
paintings  was  'the  Batavian  revolt  under  Claudius  Civilis',  a 
subject  drawn  from  Tacitus,  and  chosen  to  commemorate  the 
wars  of  independence  against  Spain.  In  1659,  Amsterdam 
expected  a  princely  visit,  and  the  burgomaster  commissioned  the 
painter  Govaert  Flinck  to  do  provisional  decorations  in  the 
Gallery  within  the  space  of  a  few  days.  A  poem  by  Vondel  of  this 
year  states  that  the  subject  of  one  of  Flinck's  four  sketches  was  the 
Conspiracy  in  the  Shaker  Forest. 

Flinck  died  in  1660  before  completing  his  work  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Jan  Licvens,  Jacop  Jordaens  and  Rembrandt. 
Licvens  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  Elevation  of  Britiio, 
jordaens  the  Nocturnal  Ambush  and  the  Conclusion  of  Peace,  and  the 

'■'  R.  van  Luttcrvelt,  Amsterdams  radhus'  byggnadshistoria.  (Konsthistorisk 
Tidskrift  XXV,  1956,  p.  3  f.) 


contracts  with  both  of  them  are  dated  the  13th  January,  [661. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  municipal  authorities  gave  the  com- 
mission for  the  Conspiracy  in  the  Shaker  Forest  to  Rembrandt,  but 
there  is  no  contract  among  the  documents.  Thanks  to  the  new 
X-ray  photographs  of  the  Stockholm  fragment,  we  now  know 
that  it  was  painted  on  canvas  of  the  same  special  Italian  type  as 
that  used  for  the  Lievens  and  Jordaens  paintings.4  It  seems  prob- 
able that  this  canvas  was  provided  by  the  Commissioners. 

Rembrandt's  first  sketches  for  the  Claudius  Civilis  were 
probably  not  made  before  the  last  quarter  of  1661.  The  Munich 
drawing  (No.  7),  which  is  the  only  authentic  sketch  for  the  com- 
position that  has  been  preserved  was  made  on  the  back  of  one 
half  of  a  funeral  card  and  it  has  been  possible  recently  to  recon- 
struct the  missing  half,  and  thus  to  date  the  drawing  to  the  25th 
October,  [661.  A  passage  occurs  in  the  preface,  dated  21st  July, 
1662,  of  Melchio  Fokken's  Beschriji'ino  van  Amsterdam,  which 
makes  it  clear  that  Rembrandt's  painting  was  then  present  in  the 

4  A.  van  Schendel,  Notes  on  (he  Support  of  Rembrandt's  Claudius  Civilis.  (Kons- 
thistorisk Tidskrift  XXV.  1956,  p.  38  f.) 

5  I.  H.  van  Eeghen,  Rembrandt's  Claudius  Civilis  and  the  Funeral  Tieket.  (Kons- 
thistorisk Tidskrift  XXV,  1956,  P-  55  **•) 
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3.  The  X-ray  films  being  applied  to  the  back  of  the  painting.  4.  The  painting  hanging  in  the  ceiling,  the  apparatus  placed  underneath,  with  the  lens 
looking  upwards  (Copyright,  Nationalmuseum).  5.  The  Gallery  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Amsterdam  Town  Hall.  After  van  Campen's  plan,  engraved  by 
Vennekool,  1661.  6.  Full  scale  reconstruction  of  the  painting  and  the  wall  of  the  Gallery.  Executed  by  the  Swedish  artist  Eric  Kinell  for  the  Rembrandt 
Exhibition  in  the  Nationalmuseum  (Copyright,  Nationalmuseum). 


Gallery.  At  this  time  Rembrandt  seems  to  have  got  into  pecuniary 
difficulties.  In  August,  1662,  he  signed  a  contract  with  the  art 
dealer  Lodewijk  van  Ludick  stipulating  that  Ludick  should  receive 
one  quarter  of  everything  that  Rembrandt  'should  earn  on  the 
piece  of  painting  delivered  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  of  any  amounts 
on  which  he  has  claim,  or  further  stands  to  profit  by  repainting, 
or  might  in  any  other  way  be  benefited,  however  this  might 
befall'  (quoted  from  de  Waal6).  This  makes  it  clear  that  the 
question  of  repainting  must  have  been  impending.  However, 
Rembrandt  had  to  take  back  his  picture  without  making  any 
alterations.  Since  another  princely  visit  was  expected,  the  decora- 
tions had  to  be  completed  and  the  work  was  given  to  Rembrandt's 
pupil  Jurgen  Ovens,  who  in  four  days  completed  Flinck's  original 
painting,  which  now  fills  the  space  in  the  Gallery. 

A  number  of  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the 
rejection  of  Rembrandt's  picture.  He  seems  to  have  claimed  some 
extra  payments  for  repainting,  but  the  municipal  authorities 
refused  to  pay  anything  more  than  the  sum  for  which  they  had 
contracted.  As  very  few  documents  have  survived,  nothing  more 
precise  can  be  said. 

The  upper  contour  of  the  Munich  drawing  does  not  correspond 
to  the  shape  of  the  wall  space  as  it  now  is  (a  semi-circle),  but 
rather  to  the  elliptical  arch  of  van  Campen's  original  design.  This 
fact  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  when  the  work  was  commis- 
sioned Rembrandt  did  not  know  that  van  Campen's  designs  had 
been  altered  by  Stalpaert,  and  that  his  composition  had  to  be  made 
to  fit  a  barrel  vault  instead  of  an  elliptical  arch,  necessitating  the 

6  H.  van  de  Waal,  The  Iconological  Background  of  Rembrandt's  Civilis.  (Kons- 
thistorisk  Tidskrift  XXV,  1956,  p.  21.) 


cutting  of  the  corners  and  the  repainting  of  the  background.7 
Most  scholars  consider  that  the  rejection  was  due  to  the  difference 
in  spirit  between  Rembrandt's  work  and  the  other  decorations, 
which  were  in  a  style  more  acceptable  to  the  City  Fathers.  Their 
understanding  of  the  subject  was  based  on  a  book  by  Otto  Vacnius, 
Batavorwit  ami  Romanis  bellum,  published  in  1612  and  illustrated 
with  etchings  by  Antonio  Tempesta.  If  Rembrandt's  approach  was 
more  in  the  spirit  of  Tacitus,  Tempesta's  prints,  with  their  ideal- 
izing style,  were  more  suited  to  glorify  the  House  of  Orange.8 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  for  the  rejection,  Rem- 
brandt had  to  take  his  painting  back.  It  was  then  cut  down  to  one 
fifth  of  its  original  size,  and  most  probably  handed  over  to 
Rembrandt's  creditor,  Ludick.  What  happened  to  the  pieces  of 
the  special  canvas  that  were  cut  off  we  do  not  know,  but,  con- 
sidering his  difficult  circumstances,  we  may  suppose  that  they 
were  used  for  some  other  purpose,  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  trace  any  of  these  fragments.9 

The  X-rays  show  that  the  composition  of  the  Stockholm  picture 
has  been  altered  considerably.  Since  we  know  that  Rembrandt  had 
intended  to  repaint  the  picture  before  he  had  to  take  it  back,  the 
problem  arises  as  to  whether  he  made  the  alterations  before  or  after 
the  rejection  and  the  mutilation.  The  most  plausible  theory  is  that 
Rembrandt  repainted  the  picture  after  it  had  been  cut  down,  so  as 
to  create  an  independent  composition.10 

7  Carl  Nordenfalk.  Some  Facts  about  Rembrandt's  Claudius  Civilis.  (Konsthis- 
torisk  Tidskrift  XXV,  1956,  p.  83  f.) 

8  H.  van  de  Waal,  op.  cit.,  L.  Muntz,  Claudius  Civilis,  sein  Anlitz  und  seine  aussere 
Erscheining.  (Konsthistorisk  Tidskrift  XXV,  1956,  p.  24  and  p.  58  f.) 

9  A.  van  Schendel,  op.  cit. 

1,1  C.  M.  Miiller  Hofstede,  Eine  Nachlese  711  den  Munchcncr  C  'ivilis-Zeichnungcn. 
(Konsthistorisk  Tidskrift  XXV,  1956,  p.  48.) 
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When  looking  at  the  alterations  on  the  X-rays,  and  comparing 
the  painting  with  the  Munich  drawing,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber not  to  attribute  all  the  changes  to  Rembrandt  himself;  for 
some  small  ones  were  made  during  the  restoration  which  was 
undertaken  in  Stockholm  in  1782.  The  main  alterations — the 
lengthening  of  the  table  and  the  addition  of  the  young  man  com- 
ing up  from  below  with  his  hand  raised — must  be  by  Rembrandt. 
And  by  means  of  this  pulling  together  of  the  composition  and  the 
wonderfully  heightened  lighting  effects,  the  taking  of  the  oath  was 
given  the  striking  character  of  a  solemn  act,  and  in  its  reduced  size 
the  picture  retained  its  monumentality  through  its  spiritual  feeling. 

When  and  how  did  the  picture  reach  Sweden?  Patient  research 
has  dispelled  some  of  the  darkness  surrounding  this  mystery.  In  a 
catalogue  of  a  public  auction  sale  of  pictures  held  in  Amsterdam 


in  1734,  the  Claudius  Civilis  is  listed  as  Lot  17,  with  the  annotation 
that  it  was  sold  to  a  certain  Nicolas  Cohl.  This  Nicolas  Cohl  was 
married  to  a  Sophia  Grill,  who  was  born  oi  Swedish  parents.  We 
also  know  that  in  1798  the  painting  was  given  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Art  in  Stockholm  by  the  widow  of  the 
merchant  H.  W.  Peill,  Johanna  Peill  nee  Grill.  The  picture  must 
have  been  in  Sweden  before  1767,  since  in  that  year  the  artist 
Louis  Masreliez  painted  an  altarpiecc,  a  Last  Supper,  patently 
inspired  by  the  Claudius  Civilis"  (No.  9).  At  an  unknown  date 
H.  W.  Peill  had  deposited  the  picture  in  the  Academy,  as  wc 
know  that  King  Gustav  III  saw  it  there  111  1780  and  wanted  to 
have  it  transferred  to  the  Royal  Palace1- (No.  8).  The 

"Clara  Bille,  Rembrandt's  Claudius  Civilis  at  Amsterdam  1 
Tidskrift  XXV,  1956,  p.  25  f.)  ls  Carl  Nordcnfalk,  op.  < 
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7.  The  Munich  drawing  (H.d.G.  409),  the  only  authentic  sketch  for  the  'Claudius  Civilis'  that  has  been  preserved.  The  space  occupied  hy  the  painting 
is  indicated. 
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that  the  painting  is  mentioned  in  a  Swedish  document  is  at  the 
time  of  its  restoration  in  1782.  The  bill,  from  the  painter  Professor 
I  la'llblad,  has  been  preserved,  and  in  it  the  picture  is  entitled  The 
Solemn  Compact  between  Ziska,  the  leader  of  the  Hussites,  and 
Calixtenes,  to  Defend  and  Maintain  the  Communion  in  both  Kinds. 
This  interpretation  is  surely  due  to  Pcill,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
Dutch  clergyman.  It  still  remains  to  be  discovered  why,  and  in 
what  way,  the  painting  passed  from  the  possession  of  the  widow 
of  Nicolas  Cohl,  Sophia  Grill,  to  H.  W.  Pcill.  Whether  by 
inheritance  or  purchase,  this  question  remains  open. 

In  1865  the  Academy  deposited  the  picture  in  the  National- 
museum,  and  in  1892  de  Rover13  succeeded  in  identifying  it  as  a 
fragment  of  the  wall  painting  executed  tor  the  Amsterdam  Town 
Hall,  and  since  then  the  great  scholar's  efforts  have  been  directed 
towards  solving  the  problems  of  this  fascinating  masterpiece  by 
Rembrandt. 

13  A.  Gauffin,  Claudius  Civilis  Un  Tableau  de  Rembrandt  et  ses  Avatars.  (Gaz.  des 
Beaux-Arts  1929,  p.  134.) 
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8.  Modern  reconstruction  showing  the  position  of  the  picture  in  the  Stockholm  Palace,  1783-92,  when  it  was  lent  by  the  Academy  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lections (Copyright,  Nationalmuseum). 

9.  Louis  Masreliez,  'Last  Supper',  1767,  altarpiece  for  the  Reomfartuna  Church. 
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Pursuing  its  policy  of  seeking  out  international  art  wherever  it  may  be  found, 
especially  if  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  either  unrecorded  or  little-known, 
The  Connoisseur  was  represented  at  the  two  Rembrandt  exhibitions  held 
this  year  in  the  National  Museum,  Warsaw.  Ten  Rembrandt  subjects  were 
selected  from  the  exhibition  of  drawings  and  etchings.  Those  illustrated,  with 
the  exception  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  which  came  from  the  Academy  of  Science, 
Warsaw,  were  loaned  by  the  Ossolineum,  Wrochaw.  I.  High  Priest,  pen  and 
reed  and  wash  drawing.  2.  Mother  and  Child,  red  chalk.  3.  Three  Heads  of 
Women,  etching.  4.  The  Quack  Doctor,  etching.  5.  Cottage,  with  a  Child  on  the 
Road,  pen  and  wash  drawing.  6.  Bridge  with  Arches,  pen.  7.  St.  John  Preaching, 
pen  and  reed  drawing.  8.  The  Trinmpli  of  Mordecai,  pen  and  reed  drawing. 
9.  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  pen.  10.  Old  Woman  Reading,  pen. 
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Rembrandt  the  Man 


REMBRANDT  HARMENSZOON,  son  of  the 
^prosperous  and  much  respected  miller  Harmen  Gerritsz  van 
Rijn,  was  born  in  the  University  Town  of  Leiden,  famous  for  its 
cloth  industry,  on  15th  July,  1606.  To  celebrate  this  event  ex- 
hibitions are  now  being  held  of  this  great  artist's  work  all  over 
the  world,  and  publications  appear  on  his  character  and  person- 
ality. At  Leiden  itself  a  more  learned  art  historical  exhibition 
takes  place  under  the  title  'Rembrandt  as  Teacher',  where  round 
a  few  works  of  the  artist  himself,  examples  are  being  shown  of  the 
art  of  those  painters  who  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  him. 
This  exhibition  tries  to  answer  several  problems,  as  it  seeks  to 
settle  several  questions  of  attributions,  in  cases  where  the  experts 
hesitate  between  the  master  himself  or  one  of  his  pupils. 

Rembrandt's  own  oeuvre,  however,  receives  its  due  in  a  most 
impressive  fashion  in  three  great  exhibitions,  viz:  one  of  a  nearly 
complete  series  of  his  etchings;  another  of  an  extraordinarily  wide 
choice  from  his  drawings;  and  one  of  over  100  paintings.  The 
paintings  and  etchings  can  at  the  moment  be  seen  in  the  Amster- 
dam Rijksmuseum;  the  over  260  drawings  being  shown  to  great 
advantage  in  11  rooms  of  the  Boymans  Museum,  Rotterdam.  In 
this  exhibition  daylight  has  been  completely  excluded  to  prevent 
it  from  damaging  the  old  paper. 

The  drawings  are  floodlit  in  such  a  way  that  a  very  restful 
atmosphere  is  created,  more  favourable  than  one  usually  finds  at 
exhibitions  of  drawings,  where  the  need  for  concentration  is  of 
primary  importance.  At  Amsterdam  the  etchings  are  also  shown 
in  rooms  without  daylight.  They  have  been  arranged  to  great 
advantage  in  the  National  Print  Room  in  special  wall  cases  con- 
taining groups  of  three  prints  each. 

The  paintings  have  been  placed  in  the  softly  lit  South  Court  of 
the  Rijksmuseum,  where  during  the  last  few  years  several  great 
international  exhibitions  have  been  held.  At  all  three  exhibitions 
the  aesthetic  effect  has  been  given  priority,  the  choice  having 
been  made  mainly  with  an  eye  to  quality.  Nevertheless  their  art- 
historical  as  well  as  their  psychological  interest  has  been  height- 
ened by  chronological  arrangement.  Extensive  catalogues  giving 
art-historical  documentation,  with  a  synopsis  in  English,  have 
been  published  for  all  three  exhibitions. 

Not  only  in  Holland  have  exhibitions  in  honour  of  Rembrandt 
been  arranged.  Stockholm  showed  one  in  early  spring,  and  in 
Leningrad,  in  Warsaw,  and  London;  in  fact,  nearly  everywhere, 
a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown  in  this  commemoration. 
In  the  same  way  works  have  been  brought  to  the  Netherlands 
from  sixteen  countries  ranging  from  Australia  to  Canada, 
from  America  to  Russia. 

Who  was  this  man  Rembrandt ?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say:  'one 
of  the  greatest  draughtsmen,  etchers  and  painters  of  all  ages'. 
Whereas  from  the  diary  of  Delacroix  it  is  evident  that  a  century 
ago  it  was  still  a  blasphemy  to  put  Rembrandt  at  the  same  level 
as  Raphael,  yet  there  are  few  people  nowadays  who  are  not  con- 
vinced that  Rembrandt  is  the  greatest  artist  of  all.  These  verdicts 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  spirit  of  the  period  in  w  hich  they 
are  made.  But  the  present  day  public  is  bound  to  be  interested 
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only  in  the  master's  importance  for  our  own  time.  What  earlier 
generations  felt  about  him  is  of  historical  interest,  but  it  does  not 
decide  what  Rembrandt  can  give  to  us  now.  If  we  of  today  feel 
particularly  attracted  by  this  master's  work,  it  must  mean  that 
tins  seventeenth-century  artist  expresses  aspects  of  the  human 
mind  and  soul  which  today  are  felt  to  have  greater  importance 
than  was  the  case  in  the  past. 

At  the  present  time  people  in  the  West  defend  a  few  funda- 
mental values,  not  only  because  they  are  being  threatened  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  also  because  their  importance  is 
more  clearly  understood.  These  are  in  the  first  instance  human 
freedom  and  dignity,  tolerance  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man.  These  same  values  were  considered  by 
Rembrandt  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  Moreover,  he 
expressed  them  most  consistently  in  his  work  in  a  manner  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  previous  artistic  endeavour.  Rembrandt 
is  himself  the  truly  free  human  being,  probably  more  free  than 
any  artist  before  him.  As  such  he  personifies  the  spirit  of  freedom 
in  that  small  but  dynamic  seventeenth-century  Republic  of  the 
United  Netherlands.  But  he  is  more  open-minded  than  any  one 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  independence  was  no  doubt  condi- 
tioned by  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  Republic,  but  it  is  Rem- 
brandt's own  mind  and  character  which  has  made  use  of  this 
freedom  in  such  a  very  special  manner.  It  is  demonstrated  in 
every  aspect  of  his  art,  in  the  first  place  in  this  open-mindedness 
with  which  he  approached  every  man  and  woman  he  portrayed, 
in  the  almost  self-righteous  way  he  executed  his  commissions  if 
he  thought  fit:  as  for  instance  in  the  manner  in  which  he  painted 
the  Night  Watch  which  had  to  be  a  portrait  group.  But  chiefly 
this  independence  of  Rembrandt's  appears  in  the  personal  way 
he  approaches  and  paints  the  stories  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  excluding  completely  any  reminiscence  of  the  old 
iconography  which  had  been  followed  for  centuries.  In  this  con- 
nection one  element,  independent  of  his  own  character,  plays  an 
important  part.  For  these  religious  subjects  he  had  to  find  a 
form  related  to  Protestant  conceptions,  as  opposed  to  the  former 
Roman-Catholic  way  of  depicting  them. 

Just  imagine  what  this  means.  Protestantism  was  still  quite 
young,  and  in  the  Calvinistic  Low  Countries  people  felt  dis- 
inclined to  render  these  themes,  or  even  hated  them.  The  times 
of  the  iconoclasts,  when  Catholic  religious  art  was  looked  upon 
as  idolatry,  were  hardly  a  generation  ago.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  religious  art  in  harmony  with  that  particular  form  of 
Dutch  Protestantism.  Rembrandt  was  too  open-minded  to  reject 
elements  from  the  old  Roman  Catholic  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  use  of  them.  But  they  did  not  fit  into  his  own  very  personal 
relationship  towards  the  Scriptures,  which  also  kept  aloof  from 
the  dogmatic  Calvinism  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  There 
are  no  documents  available  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
this  Church.  Yet  from  his  art  as  well  as  from  certain  events  in  his 
life  it  is  apparent  that  he  had  different  views.  It  seems  likely  that,  if 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  Mennonite  Church  at  least  he  felt  in 
sympathy  with  its  doctrine.  In  the  development  of  his  art  one 
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I.  Rembrandt.  'Bathsheba  after  the  Bath'  (Cat.  No.  65),  1654,  canvas 
142  ■  142.  Musee  de  Louvre.  2.  'Portrait  of  Jan  Six'  (Cat.  No.  68),  1654, 
canvas  112  x  102.  Six-Stitchting,  Amsterdam.  3.  'Portrait  of  an  Old 
Woman'  (Cat.  No.  73),  1655,  canvas  87  •  73.  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm. 
4.  'Portrait  of  an  Old  Man'  (Cat.  No.  72),  1655,  canvas  89  73.  National- 
museum,  Stockholm. 
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5.  'The  Parting  of  David  and  Jonathan'  (Cat.  No.  46),  1642,  panel  73  •  61.5. 
Hermitage,  Leningrad.  6.  'The  Holy  Family  with  Angels'  (Cat.  No.  50), 
1645,  canvas  117  ■  91.  Hermitage,  Leningrad.  7. 'The  Holy  Family' (known 
as 'The  Cradle')  (Cat.  No.  49),  1644,  panel  60  77.  Major  W.  M.  P.  Kincaid 
Lennox.  8.  'Judas  returning  the  Thirty  Pieces  of  Silver'  (Cat.  No.  7),  1629, 
canvas  85.1   ■  132.  The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Normanby. 
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can  trace  a  slowly  changing  relationship  to  the  figure  of  Jesus, 
whom  he  seems  to  approach  in  a  remarkably  intimate  way  about 
1650.  It  seems  that  Rembrandt  enters  into  a  personal  bond  with 
Him,  a  bond  which  has  slowly  developed  during  the  previous 
decade.  Paintings  like  the  Christ  at  Emmaus  in  the  Louvre,  and  a 
few  pictures  of  the  face  and  hands  of  Jesus,  witness  clearly  to  this 
relationship.  Afterwards,  between  1650  and  1660,  he  seems  to 
withdraw  in  deep  reverence  from  this  Figure,  and  about  1660  he 
creates  works  in  which  Christ  appears  emphatically  as  the  Divine 
Man.  After  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  the  courage  to  paint 
Him  in  person  any  longer.  In  this  way,  because  of  the  absolute 
honesty  and  unsclfconsciousness  of  his  art,  one  can  follow  Rem- 
brandt's spiritual  development  better  than  that  of  any  other  artist. 
Whoever  tries  to  do  this,  taking  the  colossal,  but  richly  rewarding 
trouble  to  do  so,  acquires  a  personal  relationship  to  this  master, 
discovering  in  the  course  of  his  life  a  logical,  never  interrupted 
development.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  important 
that  each  of  the  three  great  Dutch  exhibitions  should  show  the 
artist's  works  in  chronological  order. 

The  pictures  have  been  hung  in  a  number  of  smaller  rooms 
round  a  large  central  one,  where  the  impressive  last  paintings 
have  been  gathered  together.  Leaving  this  large  room,  one  comes 
back  again  to  the  beginning,  and  every  visitor  should  for  a 
moment  be  alive  to  the  way  which  he,  and  Rembrandt  also,  has 
come.  The  awe  one  feels  before  this  master  will  certainly  in- 
crease again,  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  his  art  as  a  whole. 
And  through  it  one  will  find  the  key  to  this  highest  revelation 
of  human  achievement  and  spiritual  life. 

It  is  remarkable  that  many  pictures  arc  shown  to  better  advan- 
tage here  than  in  the  places  they  usually  occupy.  This  is  even  true 


9.  'Young  Woman  at  her  Toilet'  (Cat.  No.  21  j,  1632,  canvas  ill  ■  95.  The 
National  Gallery  of  Canada. 


Hermitage,  Leningrad. 

of  the  Anatomy  Lesson  from  the  Mauritshuis  and  the  Syndics  oj  the 
Clotli  Guild  and  the  Denial  oj  St.  Peter  from  the  Rjjksmuseum. 
The  softly  tinted  velvet  background  in  shades  of  green  and  grey 
seems  to  have  just  the  right  colour,  and  the  veiled  daylight  c  reates 
the  same  effect.  All  this  applies  particularly  to  the  painting  which 
may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  the  highlight  of  the  exhibition: 
The  large  Batlisheba  after  the  Bath  (No.  1)  from  the  Louvre,  a 
picture  which  one  could  never  see  properly  and  which  reveals  for 
the  first  time  its  unbelievable  qualities  and  its  precise  composition. 

It  is  difficult  to  indicate  in  a  short  article  the  greatest  surprises 
which  this  exhibition  contains.  This  Bathsheba  hangs  in  the 
centre  of  a  wall  with  very  powerful  paintings  from  about  tin- 
same  period.  It  is  amazing  how  Rembrandt's  style  changes  con- 
tinuously within  this  short  space  of  time,  even  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  he  lacked  conviction  and  was  unable  to  create  a  form  ol 
his  own.  But  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  Rem- 
brandt approached  each  new  task  as  a  new  problem,  isolated  from 
everything  he  had  ever  done  before.  With  each  portrait  his 
starting  point  was  his  sitter's  personality,  and  he  searched  for  the 
most  adequate  manner  in  which  to  express  it.  In  the  same  year 
(1654)  in  which  the  Bathsheba  was  painted,  the  portrait  Jan  Six 
(No.  2)  came  into  being.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  con- 
trast in  style  of  painting,  particularly  as  tar  as  light  and  dark  are 
concerned,  or  a  single  outstanding  colour,  like  the  scarlet  ol 
Six's  coat.  Only  one  year  later  Rembrandt  painted  the  two 
moving  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man  (No.  4)  and  of  an  Old  M 
(No.  3)  from  Stockholm,  which  are  among  this 
revelations.  Equally  sure  and  direct,  honest 
portrait,  with  a  touch  of  Frans  Hals  about  th< 
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II.  'Lucretia'  (Cat.  No.  98),  1666,  canvas  105  92.  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts.  12.  'Simeon  in  the  Temple'  (Cat.  No.  101),  canvas  98.5  79-5- 
Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm. 


from  a  dream,  equally  meditating  and  quiet,  nearly  hesitating, 
these  two  incomparable  portraits  are  painted  in  very  subdued 
shades  of  warm  brown.  And  while  Rembrandt  portrays  Six 
exactly  as  he  came  to  his  studio,  as  an  elegant  and  intellectual  man 
of  the  world,  he  dresses  up  these  two  in  strange  clothes,  probably 
entirely  created  by  his  imagination.  These  are  intended  to  show 
more  clearly  the  mystery  of  their  being.  This  applies  in  particular 
to  the  man.  But  the  woman's  curious  head-dress  also  is  a  means  of 
separating  her  from  ordinary  everyday  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  many  pictures  in  this  exhibition, 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  speak  of  a  few  paintings  which  nowadays 
are  rarely  seen  by  West  Europeans,  such  as  the  exhibits  from 
Leningrad.  It  was  a  sad  disappointment  that  the  most  famous 
pictures  belonging  to  this  Gallery,  the  so-called  Danae  and  especi- 
ally the  Prodigal  Son,  have  not  been  sent  on  loan.  But  it  is  quite 
understandable,  as  even  the  highest  insurance  policy  is  insufficient 
to  cover  the  irreplaceable  value  of  such  masterpieces.  All  the 
same  Russia  has  sent  to  Holland  some  very  impressive  works 
from  its  great  wealth  of  Rembrandts.  I  may  mention  the  picture 
known  under  the  title  David  and  Absalom  (No.  5)  which  at  pre- 
sent, probably  rightly,  is  considered  to  represent  David  taking 
leave  from  Jonathan.  The  first  surprise  was  that  this  is  a  small 
picture  while  one  had  always  imagined  it  to  be  nearly  life  size.  It 
was  painted  in  the  same  year  as  the  Night  Watch,  but  it  shows  a 
totally  different  treatment  in  very  delicately  shaded  colours. 


Jonathan  is  wearing  a  silver  grey  cloak  over  a  pale  seagreen  gar- 
ment, while  David  is  dressed  in  a  delicate  rose  pink.  The  sur- 
roundings— for  example  the  wonderful  landscape — are  kept  in 
dark  tones  as  opposed  to  these  two  figures,  although  the  con- 
trasts of  light  and  dark  are  less  pronounced  than  in  the  Night 
Watch.  The  picture  has  been  painted  with  great  care  and  accuracy.. 

Still  more  impressive  is  the  larger  Holy  Family  with  Angels 
(No.  6),  1645,  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  Rembrandt's  treat- 
ment of  this  intimate  subject.  Very  moving,  and  at  the  same  time 
seen  with  a  penetrating  vision,  is  the  cradle  with  the  Child,  under 
the  glowing  red  of  its  cover.  The  angels  are  particularly  lovely, 
as  is  the  atmosphere  of  this  wonderful  picture,  which  hangs  on 
the  same  wall  as  the  well-known  painting  from  Kassel,  1646,  on 
the  same  theme,  with  the  curtain  painted  before  it,  and  the  re- 
markable Holy  Family  at  Ni^ht  (No.  7)  belonging  to  Major 
W.  M.  P.  Kincaid  Lennox,  painted  in  1644  in  a  quite  different 
tone,  with  the  striking,  large  shadow  of  the  sleeping  grand- 
mother Anna  on  the  wall  behind  her. 

A  number  of  most  notable  paintings  have  been  loaned  by 
British  owners,  for  instance  the  Judas  returning  the  thirty  pieces  of 
Silver  (No.  S),  from  the  Normanby  Collection.  This  is  the 
original  version  of  this  composition,  discovered  only  a  few  years 
ago.  of  which  formerly  only  the  copy  in  the  Schickler  Collection 
was  known.  It  belongs  to  that  imposing  series  of  rather  small 
early  works  which  fill  the  very  impressive  first  room  of  the 
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exhibition.  It  is  dated  1629,  when  Rembrandt  was  23  years  old: 
and  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  poet-statesman  Huygens  describes  it 
With  words  of  great  praise  in  his  autobiographical  notes  certainly 
adds  to  its  interest. 

Leningrad  has  sent  the  so-called  Saskia  as  Flora.  It  contains 
many  admirable  details,  as  for  example  the  amazing  way  the  dress 
has  been  treated.  Yet  it  is  not  as  great  as  the  picture  with  the  same 
subject  which  the  National  Gallery  acquired  from  the  Buccleugh 
Collection.  The  contrast  between  the  two  women  is  quite  re- 
markable. Both  have  been  called  Saskia,  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
cannot  represent  the  same  person.  It  is  possible — and  even  typical 
of  Rembrandt's  method — that  Saskia  was  the  available  model  for 
both  pictures.  The  result  shows  again  that  Rembrandt  attached 
less  importance  to  an  exact  likeness  than  to  a  typical  rendering 
of  his  model  in  her  part  of  the  moment.  The  woman  from 
Leningrad  is  a  still  childish  dark  haired  girl,  the  young  woman 
from  London  is  evidently  a  blonde  with  the  figure  of  a  mature 
woman. 

In  his  early  years  Rembrandt  was  not  always  very  successful 
in  the  way  he  painted  young  women's  laces,  especially  if  he  did 
not  keep  strictly  to  his  model.  This  fact  makes  the  Leningrad 
picture  somewhat  boring.  It  was  painted  in  1634,  the  year  of  his 
marriage  to  Saskia.  The  fair  girl,  who  is  thought  to  represent  his 
sister  Liesbeth,  in  the  lovely  picture  from  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada  has  received  a  much  better  treatment.  She  poses  glamor- 
ously  in  a  wonderful  purple  dress,  heavily  embroidered  with 
sold,  while  a  maid  combs  her  hair. 

Two  more  late  works  have  come  from  Leningrad:  An  Old 
Woman  Seated  in  an  Arniciiair  (Cat.  No.  67),  rare  in  Rembrandt's 
oeuvre,  seated  in  a  chair — again  a  work  from  that  amazingly 
productive  year,  1654 — and  the  portrait  Jeremias  de  Decker 
(No.  10),  extremely  valuable  from  a  historical  point  of  view. 
One  of  the  master's  last  portraits,  dated  1666,  it  shows  the  poet 
who  was  his  friend,  and  who  wrote  a  very  beautiful  poem  to 
thank  him  for  this  picture.  This  indicates  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Rembrandt  was  still  held  by  those  who  were  his  friends, 
even  in  those  years.  How  different  this  picture  is  from  the  por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman  in  a  White  Wig  and  a  White  Collar  in  the 
Alfred  Beit  Collection.  This,  after  a  thorough  cleaning,  was  on 
view  a  few  years  ago  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  which  has  now 
been  loaned  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Victoria  in  Melbourne. 
I  noted  the  fact  that  the  impression  of  having  been  over-cleaned, 
of  a  too  brilliant  white,  which  the  picture  made  on  me  when  I 
saw  it  111  London,  had  disappeared  after  the  painting  had  settled 
down  after  a  few  years.  Once  more  one  is  struck  by  the  totally 
different  conception  and  manner  of  painting  from  the  de  Decker 
portrait  (No.  10).  This  is  all  the  more  surprising  if  one  takes  into 
account  that  in  those  same  years  the  Jewish  Bride  and  the  famous 
Brunswick  Family  Group  were  also  painted  and  that  the  Lncretia 
(No.  1 1),  loaned  by  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  is  also  dated 
1666.  The  Brunswick  picture,  which  has  recently  been  on  show 
for  quite  a  while  in  Amsterdam,  where  it  was  cleaned,  will  only 
be  added  to  the  exhibition  when  it  is  transferred  to  Rotterdam. 
It  is  the  last  item  but  one  in  the  chronological  catalogue. 

The  last  one  (No.  12),  loaned  by  Stockholm,  is  that  mewing 
Simeon  in  the  Temple  which  was  never  finished  and  was  seen  in 
Rembrandt's  studio  before  his  death.  Later  additions  have  been 
removed.  Perhaps  the  catalogue  overstrcsses  the  fact  that  the 
picture  has  suffered.  This  is  a  moving,  completely  satisfying  work, 
a  worthy  conclusion  of  a  great  life.  Rembrandt  painted  the  same 
subject  in  his  picture,  of  about  1628,  which  has  been  loaned 
(No.  13)  to  this  exhibition  by  the  Kunsthalle,  Hamburg.  In  the 
later  picture  one  sees  only  Simeon  with  the  Child  and  Mary, 


without  any  indication  of  their  surroundings  and  painted  111  a 
most  remarkable,  nearly  un-plastic  manner.  In  this  way  our 
attention  is  concentrated  strongly  on  the  imposing  old  man, 
hardly  any  longer  of  this  world,  who  in  a  last  ecstasy  recognises 
the  Messiah  and  dedicates  him  to  God:  a  significant  conclusion 
to  Rembrandt's  life,  conveying  the  same  spirit  as  the  Prodigal  Son 
in  Leningrad. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  but  praise  to  this  magnificent 
and  fascinating  exhibition.  There  are  two  (only  two)  pictures 
which  do  not  raise  its  level,  and  therefore  lower  it.  They  both 
illustrate  the  difficulty  which  the  master  had  in  his  youth  in 
painting  young  women:  the  oval  portrait  from  Stockholm,  and 
particularly  the  large,  extremely  dull  Minerva  from  the  Wenner- 
Gren  Collection  in  the  same  city.  But  how  far  can  Rembrandt 
himself  be  held  responsible  for  tins  work  >  One  might  perhaps 
also  observe  that  portraits  and  single  figures  are  too  strongly 
represented  as  opposed  to  historical  or  scriptural  subjects.  But 
probably  this  fact  has  been  caused  by  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  greater  number  of  these  works. 

I  have  hardly  mentioned  the  wonderful  exhibitions  of  etchings 
and  drawings  which  represent  two  totally  different  aspects  of 
Rembrandt's  art,  equally  based  on  open-mindedness  and  an  urge 
for  complete  spiritual  liberty.  In  order  to  review  them  at  all 
satisfactorily,  I  would  have  to  take  up  more  space  than  is  avail- 
able. As  far  as  the  etchings  arc  concerned  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  my  own  small  publication  with  so  re- 
productions, Rembrandt  Etchings  (English  edition,  io.s.S,  Boucher, 
The  Hague).  The  drawings  in  particular  offer  a  unique  opportun- 
ity to  study  an  extremely  rich  selection  of  this  lively,  spontaneous 
and  wonderfully  expressive  work. 


13.  'The  Presentation  in  the  Temple'  Cat.  No.  I  ,  K>iX,  panel  55.5  44 
Kunsthalle.  Hamburg. 
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Rembrandt 

draughtsman 

BY  CORNELIUS  MULLER  HOFSTEDE,  Director  of  the  Herzog-Anton-Ulrich  Museum,  Braunschweig 


THE  i  sth  of  July,  1956,  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Rembrandt,  was  celebrated  in  Amsterdam  by  a  great 
exhibition  of  the  artist  as  painter  and  etcher.  In  Leyden,  his 
birthplace,  he  is  shown  in  his  early  mastership,  and  as  a  young 
man  in  his  period  of  Sturm  mid  Drang.  In  Rotterdam,  he  is 
represented  in  the  Boymans  Museum  as  a  draughtsman. 

Showing  the  artist  to  us  as  completely  as  possible  has  resulted 
in  this  representation  in  different  places  of  his  various  accomplish- 
ments. Objections  could,  of  course,  be  raised  to  this  arrangement. 
In  other  cases,  for  example  to  separate  Raphael's  drawing  from 
his  paintings,  or  to  show  Rubens'  drawings  without  his  paintings, 
it  could  definitely  be  a  wrong  idea.  These  artists  were,  indeed, 
draughtsmen  of  the  first  rank.  What  is  important,  however,  is 
that,  before  Rembrandt,  drawing  had  in  view  almost  always  the 
idea  of:  the  finished  painting.  To  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  at 
least,  drawing  served  only  this  secondary  function:  that  is,  as  a 
preparation  for  some  painting,  altar  or  sculpture.  It  could  also  be 
used  by  the  artist  carrying  his  sketchbook  on  his  travels,  and 
making  a  formal  record  of  what  interested  him,  but  again  with 
the  idea  of  using  the  record  later  in  his  work. 

The  emancipation  of  drawing  began  first  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  more  especially,  perhaps,  North  of  the  Alps.  Diirer 
used  the  pen  and  brush  with  the  obvious  pleasure  of  the  draughts- 
man. His  studies  of  hands,  of  heads,  of  draperies,  have  their  own 
artistic  value  independent  of  any  other  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
he  produced,  and  other  artists  were  doing  the  same,  landscape 
and  portrait  drawings  as  finished  pictorial  works.  Any  purpose, 
other  than  that  of  the  drawing  itself,  had  disappeared,  and  the 
emancipation  of  drawing  had  begun. 

The  culmination  of  this  development  was  in  Rembrandt. 
Originally  there  must  have  been  thousands  of  drawings  by  his 
hand,  and  it  is  significant,  even  when  we  take  losses  into  account, 
how  few  are  preliminary  to  paintings  or  etchings.  His  drawings 
belong  to  a  realm  of  their  own,  and  the  separate  exhibition  now 
dedicated  to  them  is  fully  justified.  This  idea  of  a  separate  exhi- 
bition was  by  no  means  obvious.  The  last  great  exhibition  of 
Rembrandt's  works  in  1898  included,  apart  from  his  paintings, 
some  three-hundred  drawings,  but  little  importance  appears  to 
have  been  attached  to  them.  Photographs  of  the  exhibition  show 
the  drawings  one  above  another  filling  the  walls.  The  paintings 
were  catalogued  in  expensive  volumes,  but  the  drawings  were 
neither  catalogued  nor  reproduced. 

Soon  afterwards  the  situation  changed.  At  the  300th  anniver- 
sary in  1906  the  first  catalogue  of  Rembrandt's  drawings 
appeared,  prepared  by  Hofstede  de  Groot,  and  at  the  same  time, 
facsimile  reproductions  were  issued.  That  the  exhibition  in 
Rotterdam  was  of  such  great  interest  and  significance  is  due  to 
the  brilliant  organization  and  scholarship  of  those  responsible  for 
its  preparation,  and  also  to  the  ever-growing  interest  in,  and 
study  of,  Rembrandt's  art.  The  final  result  of  this  study  is  the 


Phaidon  complete  edition  in  six  volumes  prepared  by  Otto 
Bcnesch.  In  the  Rotterdam  exhibition  there  are  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  drawings  carefully  selected  for  their  quality  and 
importance,  and  among  them  there  is  hardly  a  single  uncertain 
work.  The  fine  catalogue  lists  fifty  museums,  private  collectors 
and  institutions  who  lent  the  drawings,  which  were  sent  from 
twelve  countries  in  Europe,  and  from  America,  Canada  and 
Australia.  The  exhibition,  in  fact,  enables  us  to  point  out  certain 
outstanding  features  of  Rembrandt's  art  of  drawing. 

Rembrandt's  Intimacy 

We  could  also  speak  of  his  domesticity.  The  intimate  glimpse 
afforded  us  by  his  drawings  is  of  great  attraction,  and  is  also 
something  new.  No  great  artist  before  Rembrandt,  neither 
Diirer,  nor  the  Italians,  nor  even  Rubens,  could  bring  us  so  close 
to  the  domestic  scene,  to  the  everyday  world  of  their  own  times. 
Diirer  drew  his  wife  and  his  friends,  and  recorded  what  interested 
him  on  his  journey  to  the  Netherlands.  Rubens  drew  imposing 
portraits  of  Isabella  Brandt  and  Helene  Fourment,  and  has  left  us 
his  attractive  heads  of  children.  Yet  all  these  lack  the  intimate 
quality,  the  domestic  atmosphere.  All  are  more  or  less  representa- 
tive, or  made  with  a  painting  or  engraving  in  view.  Even  in  their 
drawings  these  artists  are  considering  their  public.  Not  so  with 
Rembrandt.  His  drawings  have  the  intimacy  of  a  diary,  and  there 
is  no  thought  of  the  possible  curiosity  of  a  stranger.  If  Rubens' 
drawings,  in  their  relation  to  the  public  who  will  sec  them,  can  be 
regarded  in  the  nature  of  dialogues,  Rembrandt's  are  monologues 
—the  monologues  of  a  sympathetic  and  never-tiring  observer, 
always  carrying  with  him  his  paper  and  pen,  and  continually 
noting  how,  for  example,  a  mother  is  now  engaged  with  her 
children,  teaching  one  to  walk,  comforting  another  frightened  by 
a  dog  (No.  1),  or  observing  the  children  with  the  pancake-woman 
and  how  one  child  seeks  impatiently  for  his  penny  (No.  2).  All 
these  things,  and  much  more — Saskia,  his  wife,  in  bed  (No.  3)  or 
at  the  window,  women  gossiping  at  the  door,  men  begging, 
children  playing — the  whole  of  the  Amsterdam  everyday  life 
with  its  tedium  and  pleasure.  He  records  all  this  with  the  strong 
and  certain  strokes  of  his  pen:  in  his  early  drawings  more 
elaborately,  and  later  with  every-growing  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness. And  he  records  all  this  with  the  warmth  of  intimacy  and 
with  deep  human  sympathy.  It  was  something  new  in  Rem- 
brandt's day,  and  today  nothing  of  the  attraction  of  the  spon- 
taneity of  these  drawings  is  lost. 

Rembrandt's  Landscapes 

Rembrandt  did  not  only  stay  near  his  house.  He  walked  about 
Amsterdam,  along  the  Amstel,  and  into  the  surrounding  country- 
side, always  with  his  drawing  materials,  never  with  his  canvases. 
His  etchings  often  show  him  drawing  seated  by  the  roadside  or 
in  the  fields. 
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5.  'Farm  Among  Trees  by  a  Canal.'  Museum  Boymans,  Rotterdam 
(No.  199).  6.  'Mill  on  the  Amstel.'  Albertina,  Vienna  (No.  195).  7.  'The 
Angler.'  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm  (No.  196).  8.  'Christ  and  the  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery.'  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm  (No.  212).  9.  'Joseph 
Relating  his  Dreams.'  Albertina,  Vienna  (No.  89).  10.  'Christ  appearing  to 
Mary  Magdalene.'  Rijksprenten  Kabinet,  Amsterdam  (No.  76).  II.  Study 
for  the  etching  'The  Great  Jewish  Bride.'  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm 
(No.  32).  12.  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man.  Six  Foundation,  Amsterdam  (No. 
253a).  13.  'The  Supper  at  Emmaus.'  Rijksprenten  Kabinet,  Amsterdam. 
(No.  221)^14.  'Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene.'  Private  Collection 
(No.  186). 
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Two  things  interested  Rembrandt  in  landscape.  The  one,  the 
buildings,  the  gates,  towers,  houses,  ruins,  locks.  What  attracted 
him  to  these  motives  was  their  suggestion  of  weight  and  mass, 
which  he  expresses  so  immediately  with  the  minimum  of  strokes. 
It  seems  he  felt  a  particular  sympathy  for  the  monumental 
motive.  In  Holland  such  motives  were  difficult  to  come  by,  and 
so  we  find  him  going  to  engravings  with  views  of  London, 
of  St.  Albans,  and  of  Windsor,  and  using  them  in  his  broadly 
conceived  drawings  with  their  dominating  monumental  features. 
These  drawings  were  not  views,  but  imaginative  landscapes, 
which  we  see  again  in  his  paintings. 

His  other  interest,  his  real  love,  was  in  the  simple  landscape  of 
Holland,  the  canals  with  their  sailing  boats  (No.  4),  the  creeks  of 
the  Amstel,  the  cottage  surrounded  by  trees,  the  windmills  and 
the  bridges.  Trees  meant  to  him,  at  first,  foliage,  in  which  nestled 
the  thatched  cottage.  In  these  drawings  the  attraction  is  in  their 
idyllic  atmosphere  and  'painterly'  quality.  It  was  only  later  that 
he  interested  himself  in  the  structure  of  the  tree  (No.  5),  and  even 
then,  compared  with  the  pathos  of  Ruisdacl's  oak-trees,  the 
effect  is  light  and  frail.  In  addition  to  this  idyllic  conception  of  the 
Dutch  countryside,  Rembrandt  was  attracted  to  the  more  typical 
widespread  landscape  with  its  distant  view.  In  this  the  individual 
motives  of  the  landscape  were  of  less  significance  than  the  fine 
haze  which  lay  over  the  plain,  and  in  which  the  details  were 
immersed.  The  banks  of  the  canals,  when  in  the  distance  land  and 
water  become  one,  seem  particularly  to  have  appealed  to  him 
(No.  6).  The  finest  nuance  would  not  escape  his  sensitive  eye. 
These  effects  he  expressed  best  in  the  soft  material  of  chalk  or 
wash.  Although  in  his  landscapes  there  is  nothing  special  going 
on,  they  are  not  without  figures.  But  the  figures  appear  rather  as 
added,  and  it  is  only  in  his  later  work  that  they  are  effectively 
employed  as  accents  (No.  7). 
Rembrandt  as  Narrator 

It  is  in  scenes  taken  from  the  Bible  or  mythology  that  we  are 
introduced  to  Rembrandt's  grandest  quality:  that  is,  the  art  of 
narration.  Much  more  than  just  the  external  event  interested  him. 
He  discovered  material  in  stories  that  are  now  almost  forgotten, 
but  he  also  extended  that  material  until  it  had  no  real  textual 
basis.  Rembrandt  knew  the  Bible,  but  he  did  not  illustrate  it,  and 
in  this  he  differs  fundamentally  from  his  predecessors.  The 
Biblical  and  mythological  themes  were  paraphrased,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  clarified  and  raised  to  a  higher  plane. 

In  his  drawings  Rembrandt  developed  three  methods  of 
representing  these  themes.  The  first  was  to  concentrate  all  the 
expression  in  one  or  two  of  the  chief  actors  of  the  story  with 
powerful  effect — as  in  his  Jacob  grieving  before  Joseph's  cloak,  the 
lamenting  Hagar,  or  the  King  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the 
Virgin. 

The  second  method  was  to  employ  a  broadly  spread-out 
composition,  filling  the  whole  page  with  all  the  main  and  sub- 
sidiary motives  of  the  story,  much  as  in  a  painting,  but  without 
imitating  painting.  There  are  in  Rotterdam  fine  examples  of  this 
type— scenes  from  the  story  of  Joseph,  Samson  and  Delilah,  Christ 
and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  (No.  8),  the  Denial  of  Saint  Peter, 
the  Three  Maries  at  the  Sepulchre,  and  many  others.  In  the  selection 
of  drawings  for  exhibition  the  importance  of  this  type  has 
obviously  been  considered.  These  drawings  have  a  completely 
pictorial  character,  but  they  are  in  no  way  preparatory  to  paint- 
ing. Their  composition  is  balanced  and  closed,  as  that  of  a  paint- 
ing. Yet  on  the  other  hand,  as  drawings,  they  retain  the  specific 
qualities  of  the  pen  and  wash,  and  the  attraction  peculiar  to 
drawings.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  drawing 
becomes  an  autonomous  ti'ork  of  art. 


The  third  method  was  the  composition  sketch.  This  does  not 
have  the  aphoristic  quality  of  the  first  method,  nor  the  epic 
breadth  of  the  second,  but  is  nothing  else  than  a  shorthand  note, 
which  sets  down  with  a  maximum  of  abbreviation  in  the  strokes, 
and  a  minimum  of  detail,  the  essentials  of  the  action  and  the 
environment  with  immense  clarity  and  conviction.  This  type  is 
not  in  the  exhibition,  perhaps  with  certain  justification,  for  such 
drawings  are  difficult  to  assess.  * 

None  of  these  methods  was  conceived  as  preliminary  to  paint- 
ing or  etching;  in  the  exhibition  only  three  can  possibly  be 
regarded  as  for  this  purpose  (Nos.  32,  33,  249),  and  the  rest  are 
Rembrandt's  soliloquies,  witnesses  to  his  poetic  imagination,  and 
to  the  wealth  and  depth  of  his  spirit. 
Rembrandt's  Style  of  Drawing 

But  Rembrandt  is  not  only  a  sympathetic  observer  and  a 
grand  narrator.  His  drawings  represent  a  phenomenon  of  style 
of  the  highest  order.  By  this  we  do  not  refer  to  the  virtuosity  of 
Ins  sketches,  to  his  remarkable  ability  to  give  the  maximum  of 
expression  with  the  minimum  of  drawing — that  has  for  long  been 
recognised,  and  recognition  has  increased  with  each  succeeding 
age.  He  was  able  to  make  the  pen  obey  his  slightest  urge.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  did  not  make  corrections:  he  often  did;  for 
his  imagination  was  ever  quick  to  discover  a  new  interpretation. 

What  we  do  mean  by  the  phenomenon  of  his  style  is  that  his 
pen  was  concerned  with  more  than  observation  or  narration,  that 
is,  that  the  ductus  of  his  pen  was  informed  also  by  certain  qualities 
which  belong  specifically  to  drawing,  and  it  is  this  that  even 
more  makes  for  the  individuality  of  his  style. 

In  his  early  works  we  find  a  certain  superfluity  of  lines  (Nos. 
9,  10,  11),  and  a  delight  in  curves,  spirals  and  twists  of  the  pen, 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  objective  form,  but  derive  from  the 
pure  pleasure  in  the  play  of  his  pen.  Thus  we  get  a  dense,  complex 
accumulation  of  strokes,  whose  'painterly'  suggestion  is  heighten- 
ed by  wash.  Often  we  find  it  is  the  brush  that  has  the  first  word, 
and  the  pen  that  is  brought  in  to  help.  As  the  drawing  had  become 
autonomous  as  a  whole,  so  now  the  lines  have  an  artistic  life  of 
their  own,  independent,  or  almost  independent,  of  representation, 
which  at  times  is  difficult  to  make  out. 

In  his  middle  period  this  dramatic  employment  of  lines 
becomes  calmer,  and  the  lines  finer  and  more  uniform,  providing 
a  sensitive  drawing  that  is  so  well  attuned  to  the  nuances  of  a 
landscape,  of  an  interior,  or  of  the  differentiated  action  of  a  scene. 

In  his  later  years  there  is  another  development.  Now  the 
broader  reed  pen,  drawn  almost  dry  over  the  paper,  predomi- 
nates. The  forms  are  simplified,  and  any  superfluity  of  line-work 
goes  in  favour  of  a  great  economy,  reducing  the  strokes  of  the 
pen  to  the  simple  contour,  here  and  there  accentuated  to  express 
the  form  with  intensity  and  life  (No.  12).  The  surface  of  the  paper 
now  becomes  a  significant  factor  in  his  style.  This  results  in  the 
classical  character  of  his  drawings  of  the  time.  This  is  something 
completely  original  and  also  fundamental,  because  the  effect 
depends  entirely  on  his  method  of  drawing,  on  the  few  broad 
strokes  that  can  also  lie  so  lightly  on  the  paper  to  record  the 
sublimest  emotions  of  his  spirit:  as,  for  example,  in  the  Supper  at 
Emmaus  or  the  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  Hcy- 
block  Album  (see  Nos.  13  and  14). 

This  by  no  means  deals  with  all  the  aspects  of  Rembrandt's 
drawings  illustrated  by  the  Rotterdam  Exhibition.  His  studies  of 
animals,  copies  after  other  masters  (Leonardo,  Raphael,  Indian 
miniatures),  drawings  of  nudes  (No.  15),  provide  a  wealth  of 
material  for  further  interpretation,  and  one  is  led  to  the  hypothesis 
that  Rembrandt's  genius  was  greater  as  a  draughtsman  than  as  a 
painter. 
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15-  'Study  of  a  Nude  Man.'  Albcrtina,  Vienna  (No.  126,. 
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Avis  a  nos  Lecteurs  Etrangers 

La  Direction  de  The  Connoisseur  a  Vhonneur  d' informer  ses  lecteurs  etrangers  qu'il  a  decide  de  publier 
r&gulierement  des  resumes  en  langue francaise  des  principalis  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 




Les  tapisseries  de  la  Collection  Nationale 
polonaise 

(voir  pages  3-9) 

La  Collection  Nationale  polonaise  de  tapisscrics, 
qui  se  trouve  auCanada  depuis  la  derniere guerre, 
et  sur  laquclle  un  premier  article  parut  dans  The 
Connoisseur  en  aout,  1955,  contient  la  Legende  dn 
Chevalier  du  Cygne,  tissee  a  Tournaipour  Philippe 
le  Bon,  due  de  Bourgogne,  en  1462,  et  les  st:rics 
splendides  tisseesaBruxelles  aumilieuduXVIieme 
siecle  pour  le  Chateau  de  Wawel  a  Cracow  du  roi 
Sigismund  Auguste  (1548-72).  La  serie  de  la 
Gcncsc,  coniportant  dix-huit  pieces,  fut  dessinee 
pendant  les  1540's  par  Michel  Coxie,  eleve  de 
Van  Orley,  qui  avait  travaille  a  Rome  et  qui,  a 
son  retour  en  Flandres,  fit  valoir  un  style  Renais- 
sance d'avant-garde  fortement  influence  par  le 
Mannierisme  en  vogue.  Ses  tapisscries  sont  riches 
en  couleur,  avec  une  elaboration  charmante,  des 
costumes  exotiques  turques  tres  a  la  mode  pend- 
ant le  XVIi6me  siecle,  et  des  bordures  d'une 
extreme  richesse,  dues  en  part  probablement  .i  la 
famille  des  Tons,  celebre  pour  ce  genre  de 
decoration;  toutcs  les  bordures  des  tapisscries 
tissees  pour  Sigismund  sont  du  meme  genre. 
Ces  tapisscrics  furent  tres  admirees  et  imitees;  il 
y  a  des  copies  du  XVI"5'1"0  siecle  a  Marienburg,  et 
des  versions  du  XVII'^nic  siecle  a  Burgos,  Madrid, 
Barcelone,  Salzburg  et  en  Anglcterrc.  Elles 
portent  les  marques  de  six  maitres-tisscrands, 
dont  (iuillaume  di  P.inncmakcr  et  Jan  Van 
Ticpen,  et  quatrc  inconnus,  mais  lc  niveau  eleve 
de  la  main-d'ocuvre  et  du  style  est  tel  que 
l'identification  des  ateliers  individuels  restc 
impossible.  Pendant  lc  XVI'cmc  siecle  on  evita 
les  couleurs  primaires,  et  reflet  depend  des 
variations  de  tons  dans  une  gammc  clairc  de 
roses,  d'oranges  et  de  rouges  contre  des  jaunes 
d'or,  des  verts  et  des  bleues  tendres,  avec  des 
rehaussements  en  til  d'or — un  style  qui,  dans  de 
pauvres  copies  fanc;es  devicnt  fade  ct  tristc,  mais 
id,  dans  des  exemples  parfaitemcnt  preserves, 
fait  un  effct  brillant  et  chatoyant  (voir  lc  frontis- 
pice  en  couleurs). 

La  serie  des  Animaux  en  I  ordure  est  tres  grande, 
ct  rcpre:sente  des  betes  invraisemblablcs  et 
mythologiques  dans  des  paysages  naturalistiques. 
C'ctait  un  sujet  favori  depuis  lc  Moycn  Age,  et 
ccllcsci  aussi  furent  imitees  pendant  le  XVIlcnK' 
ct  le  XVII'^mc  siecle.  Lcurs  bordures  ressemblent 
aussi  a  celles  de  la  serie  de  la  Genese  et  le  dessin  en 
guilloche  sc  trouve  aussi  dans  les  Grotesques,  qui 
varicnt  en  type  ct  en  grandeur,  mais  qui  portent 
toutes  ou  les  armoiries  011  le  monogramme  de 
Sigismund.  Les  Grotesques  s'apparentent  aux 
ocuvres  de  Cornelis  Floris,  ct  la  famille  des  Tons 
etait  probablement  employee  sur  les  bordures. 


Rembrandt;  L'homme 
et  son  Temps 

(voir  pages  28-33) 

L'exposition  a  Amsterdam  des  tableaux  et  des 
caux-fortes  de  Rembrandt  nous  montre,  dans  le 
Cabinet  des  Estampes,une  serie  presque  complete 
des  caux-fortes,  ct  dans  la  Galerie  du  Sud  du 
Rijksmuseum,  plus  de  cent  de  ses  tableaux  les 
plus  celebres. 

II  ne  suftit  pas  de  cehibrer  Rembrandt  comme 
un  des  plus  grands  artistes  du  monde.  Quoiqu'il 
rcste  claire,  en  jugeant  d'apres  le  Journal  de 
Delacroix,  que,  il  y  a  cent  ans,  personne  n'aurait 
ose;  placer  Rembrandt  sur  le  meme  niveau  que 
Raphael,  il  y  a  peu  de  connaisseurs  qui, 
aujourd'hui,  nicraient  que  Rembrandt  ne  soit 
le  plus  grand  artiste  de  tous.  Ces  jugemcnts 
dependent,  evidemment,  de  l'attitude  du  public 
a  n'importc  quel  moment  donne,  et  aujourd'hui 
nous  cstimons  un  artiste  moins  du  point  de  vue 
historique  que  du  point  de  vue  de  son  importance 
pour  nous,  dans  son  expression  des  sentiments  de 
l'esprit  et  du  coeur  humain. 

On  defend  maintenant  les  valeurs  fonda- 
mcntalcs  de  la  liberni  ct  la  dignitc<  humaine,  la 
tolerance  ct  la  sympathie,  non  sculcmcnt 
parcequ'elles  sont  menacees,  mais  aussi 
parcequ'on  les  apprecie  mieux,  et  ces  memes 
valeurs  sont  exprime5es  par  Rembrandt  avec  plus 
dc  force  que  par  tout  autre  artiste.  II  personnifie 
la  liberte  de  son  temps  et  sa  patrie;  son  independ- 
ance  et  sa  tolc-rance  sont  aux  bases  de  son  art, 
particuliercmcnt  dans  les  sujets  rcligieux.  Ses 
sujets  bibliques  expriment  les  idees  de  l'eglisc 
reformee,  malgre  lc  fait  qu'a  ce  moment  l'eglisc 
reformee  ctait  toujours  jeune,  et  tenait  a  e;vitcr 
l'iconographie  traditionelle  de  l'eglisc  catholique. 
Rembrandt  n'hesitait  pas  a  employer  des  elements 
de  l'ancienne  iconographie,  mais  ses  ocuvres  a 
sujets  rcligieux  sont  si  fortement  penetrees 
par  son  sentiment  personnel  qu'clles  expriment 
mieux  son  point  de  vue  personnel  que  ceux  de 
n'importc  quel  secte.  La  prcuvc  dc  ceci  se  trouve 
dans  ses  representations  du  Christ,  qui  parcourent 
toutcs  les  emotions,  dusentimentintimc  que  nous 
lui  trouvons  pendant  les  1650's,  jusqu'a 
l'cxpression  dc  reverence  un  peu  craintivc  que 
nous  apercevons  pendant  la  decade  qui  suit. 
L'arrangeinentchronologiquede  l'exposition  nous 
aide  avoir  comment  cesideessedevelopperitenlui. 

De  nombrcux  tableaux  peuvent  etre  vus  plus 
avantageuscment  a  l'exposition,  sur  lc  fond  de 
velours  gris  et  vert  et  sous  le  jour  voile,  que  dans 
leurs  propres  musccs.  C'est  particuliercmcnt  lc 
cas  avec  lc  Bethsabe"  du  Louvre  dont  les  grandes 
beautes  nous  frappent  d  une  maniere  toutediffer- 
ente.  Le  portrait  tie  fan  Six  fut  peint  pendant  la 


meme  annee  (1654)  et  ceux  du  vieillard  et  de  la 
vieille  femmc,  venus  de  Stockholm,  en  1655, 
mais  entre  ces  ocuvres  de  plus  grands  contrastes 
ne  peuvent  etre  trouves.  La  raison  pour  les  con- 
trastes entre  les  tableaux  rcligieux  et  les  portraits 
se  trouve  dans  le  fait  que  Rembrandt  envisageait 
chaquc  tableau  d'un  point  de  vue  nouveau,  et 
chaque  portrait  etait  une  recherche  dans  un 
characters  et  une  personalite  different. 

Parmi  les  chef-d'oeuvres  de  l'exposition  se 
trouvent  le  Saskia  en  Flore,  le  David  et  Absolom, 
et  la  Sainte famille  avec  les  anges,  qui  ont  etc  pretes 
par  l'Hermitage,  ce  dernier  etant  un  de  ses  plus 
nobles  representations  du  sujet,  et  un  contingent 
important  venu  dc  l'Angletcrre,  parmi  lequel  se 
trouve  le  Judas  rendant  Vargcnt,  de  la  collection 
Normanby,  l'original  recemment  decouvert  d'un 
tableau  longtemps  connu  seulement  d'apres  des 
copies.  C'est  une  oeuvre  de  sa  premiere  jeunesse. 

Aussi  prete  par  Leningrad  est  le  portrait  d'une 
vieille  femme,  dc  1654,  et  un  du  poete  Je^mie  de 
Decker,  datant  de  1666,  et  done  un  des  demiers 
portraits  de  Rembrandt,  et  le  Musee  de  Stockholm 
a  prete  le  Simeon  dans  le  Temple,  un  tableau 
inacheve  trouve  dans  son  atelier  apres  sa  mort — 
une  conclusion  noble  et  emouvante  a  une  vie 
pleine  de  souftrances  et  d'humanite\  II  est  impos- 
sible de  trop  louer  cet  exposition,  dans  laquclle 
seulement  deux  tableaux,  la  Minerve  dc  la  collec- 
tion Wcnner-Gren,  et  le  portrait  ovale  d'une 
femme,  de  Stockholm,  tombent  audessous  du 
niveau  de  chef-d'oeuvre.  Peut-etre  le  seul  point 
qu'on  pourrait  critiquer  c'est  que  le  portrait  y  est 
rcprcsente  au  depens  des  sujets  religicux  et 
historiques,  mais  ce  manque  dVquilibre  est  du 
probablement  .i  la  diffieulte  d'obtenir  un  plus 
grand  nombrc  de  tableaux  de  ce  genre. 

Le  Claudius  Civile  de  Rembrandt 

(voir  pages  20-25) 

Dans  la  premiere  exposition  commemorative 
du  350°  anniversaire  de  la  naissance  de  Rem- 
brandt, qui  eu  lieu  au  Nationalmuseum  de 
Stockholm,  le  tableau  le  plus  important  ctait  lc 
Claudius  Civile,  prete  au  musc5c  depuis  1865  par 
l'Acadcmie  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts,  ct  qui  parut 
entoure  d'un  riche  materiel  historiographiquc. 

En  [655,  deux  c-tages  avaient  e;te;  construits  du 
nouvel  Hotel  de  Ville  d'Amsterdam,  commence 
en  1648  sur  les  plans  de  Jacob  van  Campen,  et 
pour  son  inauguration  Vondel  ecrivit  un  poeme 
decrivant  les  projets  pour  la  de;coration  picturalc 
dc  la  grande  galt;rie.  Lc  sujet,  tire  du  Tacite,  de  la 
revoke  des  Bataviens  sous  Claudius  Civile,  tut 
choisi  pour  rommcinorcr  les  guerres  d'independ- 
ance  contre  l'Espangc.  Les  premieres  quatrc 
csquisscs  furent  donnc:cs  en  1659  par  Govacrt 
Flinck,  l'une  etant  dc  la  Conjuration  dans  la  Joret 
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(/<■  Shaker,  mais  Flinck  mourut  en  1660  et  la  tache 
tut  divisee  entrc  Lievcns,  Jordacns  et  Rembrandt, 
i  )es  contrats  existent  pour  les  oeuvrcs  de  Lievcns 
ct  3eJordaens,  mais  rien  pour  celle  de  Rembrandt. 
Son  tableau  tut  peint  sur  la  meme  toile  speciale  de 
typeitalien  employee  pourle  reste  dela  decoration, 
pourvue  probablement  par  les  commendataircs. 

Ses  premieres  esquisses  datent  probablement  de- 
la fin  de  1 661,  mais  l'oeuvrc  se  trouvait  en  place 
le  21  juillet,  1662,  quoique  des  changements 
furent  envisages.  Plus  tard,  il  tut  renvoye  a 
Rembrandt,  et  son  tMeve  Jurgen  Ovens  finit  en 
quatrc  jours  l'esquisse  originale  de  Flinck  qui  se 
trouve  actuellement  in  situ. 

Les  raisons  precises  pour  le  renvoi  du  tableau 
de  Rembrandt  ne  sont  pas  connues,  mais  elles 
tenaicnt  probablement  a  ce  qu'il  ne  se  conformait 
que  peu  avee  le  style  du  reste  de  la  decoration.  Le 
tableau  tut  decoupe  ct  reduit  a  un  cinquieme  de  sa 
grandeur  originale,  et  les  rayons-X  montrent  que 
le  fragment  a  Stockholm  portc  des  repcints  con- 
siderables, la  plupart  par  Rembrandt  lui-meme, 
mais  aussi  quelques-uns  datant  de  la  restoration  de 
1782.  Les  changements  les  plus  importants — 
rallongement  de  la  table  et  ['addition  du  jeune 
homme  levant  sa  main — sont  par  Rembrandt  et 
augmentent  FefFet  dramatique  que  rehaussent  les 
efFets  de  lumiere. 

Comment  ce  tableau  cst-il  arrive  en  Suede?  Ce 
mystere  a  ete  eclairci  par  la  decouverte  du  cata- 
logue d'une  vente  qui  eu  lieu  a  Amsterdam  en 
1734,  a  laquelle  il  hit  adjuge  a  un  Nicolas  Cohl 
dont  la  femme,  Sophia  Grill,  etait  sucdoisc. 
En  1798,  il  fut  donne  a  l'Acadernie  Royale  de 
Stockholm  par  Johanna  Peill,  nee  Grill,  mias  il  a 
du  se  trouver  en  Suede  avant  1767,  car  en  cette 
annce  il  servit  d'inspiration  a  Louis  Masreliez 
pour  une  Caw.  Le  tableau  doit  avoir  ete  depose  a 
1' Academic  avant  1780,  car  a  cette  date  Gustave 
III  l'y  vit  et  voulu  le  transferer  au  palais  royal. 
Sa  restoration  en  1782  est  documentee,  mais  sous 
une  autre  interpretation;  ce  ne  fut  qu'en  1892 
que  de  Rover  reussit  a  ['identifier  avee  la  decora- 
tion rejetee  de  PHotcl  de  Ville  d'Amsterdam. 

Rembrandt  dessinateur 

(voir  pages  34-39/ 

Le  15  juillet — le  350°  anniversaire  de  la  nais- 
sancc  de  Rembrandt — se  celebre  par  des  exposi- 
tion a  Amsterdam,  a  Leydc  ct  a  Rotterdam,  cette 
dcrnicre  ctant  devouec  a  ses  dessins. 

Quoiqu'on  puisse  critiquer  l'idce  de  separer  en 
differentes  expositions  l'oeuvre  de  l'artiste  en 
soumettant  que  ccci  favorise  une  realisation  in- 
complete de  son  genie,  ccci  est  moins  vrai  de 
Rembrandt  que  ce  ne  serait  de  Raphael  ou  de 
Rubens,  car  avant  Rembrandt  un  dessin  etait 
toujours  considcre  connne  une  preparation  pour 
un  tableau,  ou  comme  simple  etude. 

La  liberation  du  dessin,  qui  commenca  dans  le 
Nord  pendant  le  XVL  siecle  et  qui  devint  avee 
Purer  presque  complete,  se  realisa  entierement 
avee  Rembrandt.  Parmi  le  grand  nombre  de  ses 
dessins  qui  nous  sont  parvenus,  il  n'y  a  que  tres 
peu  qui  puissont  etre  considered  comme  des 
preparatifs  pour  des  tableaux  ou  des  eaux-fortcs. 
lis  sont  dans  une  categoric  a  eux  seuls  et  justitient 
une  exposition  separee.  La  dcrnicre  grande  expo- 
sition de  ses  oeuvrcs  etait  en  1898,  et  quoique 


environ  trois  cents  de  ses  dessins  fusscnt  exposes, 
ils  n'attrayerent  que  tres  peu  d'attention,  ct  ne 
furent  ni  catalogues  ni  reproduits. 

En  1906,  a  Poccasion  du  300"-'  anniversaire,  le 
premier  catalogue  des  dessins,  redige  par  Holstede 
de  Groot,  parut,  et  des  reproductions  en  facsimile 
parurent.  L 'importance  de  l'exposition  a  Rotter- 
dam est  due  en  part  au  devouement  de  ses  organi- 
satcurs,  et  en  part  a  l'interet  toujours  croissant 
dont  Part  de  Rembrandt  est  l'objet.  Plus  de  deux 
cents  cinquante  dessins  de  la  plus  haute  qualite 
et  d'une  authenticite  incontestable  composcnt 
cet  exposition,  ct  cette  grande  richessc  d'excmples 
nous  permet  de  signaler  quelques-uns  des 
elements  les  plus  trappants  de  ce  cote  de  son  art. 

D'abord,  son  sentiment  pour  l'intimite  et  la 
domesticite.  Diirer  a  dessine  sa  femme,  ses  amis, 
les  scenes  de  son  voyage  dans  les  Pays-Bas,  et 
Rubens  a  fait  d'admirables  dessins  de  ses  femmcs 
et  de  ses  enfants,  mais  a  ces  dessins  manque  cette 
intimite  de  l'observatcur  constant,  qui  represente 
la  vie  autour  de  lui  avee  sympathie  ct  franchise. 
Puis,  son  sentiment  pour  le  paysagc.  Ici  deux 
choscs  l'interessent :  les  elements  architecturaux, 
des  tours,  des  ruines,  des  chaumiercs,  des  ecluscs, 
employes  pour  suggerer  la  masse  et  le  poids,  ct  le 
simple  paysagc  hollandais,  avee  de  l'cau  et  des 
bateaux,  des  moulins  et  des  ponts,  qu'il  aime  pour 
son  atmosphere  d'idylle.  Plus  tard  il  s'interesse 
aux  grands  panoramas  a  horizons  embrumcs  et 
avee  des  figures  servant  d'accents,  ct  son  gout 
pour  ccs  grandes  etenducs  provient  de  son  senti- 
ment pour  les  nuances  atmospheriques. 

Puis  il  y  a  ses  dons  pour  la  narration.  Bien  plus 
que  Fcvcnement  seul  Fintercsse.  II  connait  sa 
Bible,  mais  il  ne  l'illustre  jamais;  il  fait  plutot  une 
paraphrase  des  scenes  bibliques  et  mythologiqucs, 
et  il  emploie  trois  mcthodes  pour  les  representer. 
La  premiere  est  de  conccntrer  toute  l'expression 
dans  un  011  deux  des  acteurs  principaux ;  la  seconde 


est  de  ditfuser  la  composition,  remplissant  toute 
la  page  avee  les  incidents  principaux  ou  secon- 
daircs;  la  troisieme  est  de  saisir,  au  moyen  d'une 
sorte  de  stenographic,  les  essentiels  de  Faction 
et  de  sa  mise  en  scene.  Aucune  de  ccs  mcthodes 
n'est  concue  comme  preparatoirc  a  un  tableau  ou 
une  eau-fortc;  ces  dessins  sont  les  soliloques  de 
son  imagination  poetiquc,  et  avee  eux  le  dessin 
atteint  le  rang  d'une  oeuvre  d'art  independante. 

Les  dessins  de  Rembrandt  nous  offrent  aussi 
un  phenomene  stylistique  dc  plus  haut  degre,  qui 
n'a  rien,  a  faire  avee  sa  virtuosite  ni  avee  Fecono- 
mie  dc  ses  moyens  d'expression.  II  regardc 
les  qualitcs  speciales  dc  son  dessin  dont  depend 
Findividualite  dc  son  style.  Dans  les  oeuvrcs  de 
sa  jeunesse,  il  employa  bcaucoup  de  lignes  et  se 
jouissait  des  courbes,  des  spirales  ct  du  griffonage 
meme  de  sa  plume,  trouvant  un  pur  plaisir  dans 
cejeu  calligraphique,  qui  tut  souvent  accompagne 
d'un  lavis.  Pendant  les  annees  de  sa  maturite,  cet 
usage  dramatique  de  ligncs  se  calme,  et  elles 
devienncnt  plus  fines  et  plus  propres  a  exprimer  les 
nuances  de  Fatmosphere  et  de  Faction.  Pendant  sa 
vieillesse,  Femploic  de  la  plume  dc  roscau  presque 
seche  domine  sa  technique,  les  formes  sont  simpli- 
fies et  une  grande  economic  dc  ligncs  intensitie 
l'expression  de  la  forme.  La  surface  du  papier 
devient  aussi  importante.  Le  charactere  classique 
de  ces  dessins  est  original  ct  tondamental,  puisque 
leur  erlct  depend  entierement  des  moyens  tres 
simples  qu'il  emploie  pour  exprimer  les  sentiments 
les  plus  sublimes  de  son  esprit. 

Ce  coup  d'oeil  rapide  ne  pent  epuiser  tous  les 
aspects  dc  son  genie,  que  nous  montre  l'exposition 
dc  Rotterdam.  Des  dessins  d'animaux,  dc  nus, 
des  copies  taitcs  d'aprcs  les  oeuvrcs  d'autruit, 
nous  offrent  une  richessc  debordante  d'excmples 
et  on  pent  meme  avancer  l'hypothese  que  le 
genie  de  Rembrandt  est  plus  frappant  dans  ses 
dessins  que  dans  ses  tableaux. 


Edgar  Degas.  'Avant  la  Course',  huile  sur  panncau,  io,'  X  1 4 J,  in.,  peint  vers  1882.  Voir  page  78. 


At  Zurich 


Four  thousand  years  of  glass 

ON  the  5th  May  the  Director  of  Education  for  Zurich  (after 
a  fitting  prelude  played  on  the  glass  harmonica  by  Herr 
Hoffmann  of  Stuttgart)  opened  at  the  Helmhaus  what  must  rank 
as  the  most  comprehensive  and  important  exhibition  of  glass  to 
be  held  in  Europe  since  the  war.  The  mind  casts  back  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  French  glass  held  in  the  Pavilion  dc  Marsan  in  1951, 
or  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Ray  W.  Smith  Collection  at  Marie- 
mont  in  1954.  Both  these,  however,  were  limited  in  scope,  the 
former  (in  its  historical  section  at  least)  dealing  only  with  French 
glass,  and  the  latter  restricting  itself  to  glass  made  before  about 
1200  a.d.  The  Zurich  exhibition  ranged  from  the  eighteenth 
Dynasty  in  Egypt  (about  1500  B.C.)  to  the  present  day.  Only  the 
historical  glasses,  however,  are  dealt  with  here.  The  exhibits 
were  mostly  brought  together  from  several  notable  private 
collections — principally  those  of  Herrn  E.  Wolt,  E.  Kofler, 
W.  L.  Buchecker,  and  Professor  Hottino;er.  The  Galeric  fiir 
Antike  Kunst,  Zurich,  also  lent  some  fine  early  pieces.  The 
Schweizerisches  Landesmuseum,  Zurich,  provided  examples 
from  its  collections,  whilst  the  Museo  Civico,  Locarno,  lent  a 
notable  series  of  glasses  excavated  from  a  Roman  cemetery  of. 
the  first  century  a.d.  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city. 

The  exhibition  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Willy  Rotzler  of  the 
Kunstgewerbemuscum  in  Zurich.  Spaciously  laid  out  in  black- 
framed  cases  with  glass  and  perspex  fittings,  and  lit  by  artificial 
light  against  black  cloth  backgrounds,  the  glasses  made  an 
impressive  sight,  however  much  one  might  regret  the  absence  of 
daylight,  the  touchstone  of  quality  in  objects.  The  exhibition 
followed  a  roughly  chronological  sequence,  and  was  particularly 
strong  in  early  glass  of  all  kinds.  Notable  amongst  these  were 
some  exceptionally  large  pieces  in  Egyptian  pdte-de-verrc  from 
Mr.  Wolf's  Collection  (No.  1),  and  a  remarkable  scries  of 
millejiori  fragments,  the  lion's  share  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Luzcrn  collector,  E.  Kofler.  The  piece  dc  resistance  of  this  section, 
however,  was  undoubtedly  the  famous  cup  bearing  the 
cartouche  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty  King  Thutmosis  III 
(1 501-1449  B.C.),  especially  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  Aegypt- 
ische  Staatssammlung,  Munich. 

Amongst  the  Roman  glass,  pride  of  place  was  taken  by  the 
fine  series  of  early  'Sidonian'  mould-blown  bottles  (first  century 
a.d.),  many  of  them  in  opaque-white  or  opaque  pale-blue  glass. 
These,  together  with  some  later  pieces  in  the  same  technique, 
including  an  exceptionally  large  flask  in  the  form  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  suffice  to  fill  a  whole  case.  The  Locarno  finds  will  be 
familiar  to  some  from  Dr.  C.  Simonett's  publication,  but  their 
presence  in  a  general  exhibition  was  particularly  welcome.  Their 
importance,  apart  from  their  evident  beauty,  resides  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  can  be  relatively  precisely  dated  in  the  first 
century  a.d.,  and  that  they  represent  probably  the  glass-produc- 
tion of  the  Italian  shops  at  this  period  (No  2).  Several  of  the  best 
pieces  were  shown,  including  the  famous  green  bowl  with 
enamelled  decoration  of  birds  and  a  vine-scroll.  Other  glasses 
which  remain  in  the  memory  from  this  section  of  the  exhibition 
are  Mr.  Wolf's  Syrian  cylindrical  footed  beaker,  with  self-coloured 
'snake-thread'  decoration,  and  a  fine  jug  with  shallow-cut 
decoration  belonging  to  the  Galerie  fiir  Antike  Kunst  (No.  4). 
Islamic  glass  was  represented  by  some  fine  engraved  pieces  of 
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the  ninth-tenth  centuries  (No. 5),  amongst  which  Mr.  Wolf's 
crystal-glass  dish  cut  in  relief  with  palmette  ornaments  was 
outstanding.  Exceptional  also  was  the  same  owner's  large  and  richly 
enamelled  ewer,  which  may  well  be  Persian  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  spout,  however,  does  not  belong  to  it.  Mould-blown 
glasses  were  well  represented,  amongst  them  being  pieces  acquired 
in  Egypt  which  seem  to  repeat,  in  characteristic  Egyptian  metal, 
types  familiar  further  East. 

In  the  cases  devoted  to  Germanic  glasses — not  so  strongly 
represented  as  one  might  have  expected,  in  view  of  Swiss  cultural 
affinities  with  the  German  lands — one  fine  'Stangenglas'  in  the 
rich  and  lustrous  green  'Waldglas'  material  was  particularly 
striking,  while  there  were  two  of  the  rare  prunted  beakers  of  the 
same  material  which  have  been  used  as  reliquaries  and  still  bear 
the  Papal  or  episcopal  seal. 

There  was  a  limited  number  of  fine  early  Venetian  pieces 
(early  sixteenth  century),  including  two  splendid  pilgrim-flasks, 
one  in  the  streaky  brown  calcedonio  material  imitating  natural 
stone,  the  other  gilt  and  enamelled  with  a  cardinal's  arms  (No.  6). 

Both  more  numerous  and  more  various  were  the  pieces,  mostly 
decorated  with  fine-drawn  opaque-white  threads  in  the  latticinio 
technique,  made  either  in  Venice  itself  or  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Italian-manned  glass-houses  working  in  the  'facon  de  Venise' 
which  were  a  commonplace  in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
Europe.  Particularly  striking,  in  the  second  of  two  cases  devoted 
to  this  theme,  was  a  giant  goblet  of  about  1675  with  a  stem 
composed  of  two  lobed  knops  and  ornamented  with  projecting 
'wings'  made  up  of  opaque-white  twists  and  plain  glass  threads. 
The  bowl  was  decorated  with  vertical  bold  latticinio  bands  drawn 
sideways  to  form  a  mesh-pattern.  This,  like  some  'serpent'- 
stemmed  glasses  in  the  same  case,  was  probably  made  in  the 
Netherlands. 

German  and  Bohemian  glass  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  was  represented  by  some  good  enamelled  drinking- 
glasses,  and  by  a  noteworthy  series  of  ruby-glass  pieces  from  the 
Wolf  Collection.  There  was  a  good  small  'Schwartzlot'  beaker 
painted  with  a  view  of  a  Rhineland  town,  and  probably  attribut- 
able to  the  hand  of  Hermann  Benckertt  (No.  3).  Amongst  the 
engraved  glasses,  a  fine  Nuremberg  goblet  decorated  with  a 
battle-scene  in  a  landscape  was  probably  by  H.  W.  Schmidt, 
whilst  a  tall  covered  goblet  with  multi-knopped  stem,  typical 
of  the  same  city,  had  an  emerald-green  foot,  bowl  and 
cover  engraved  with  allegorical  figures,  perhaps  by  Hermann 
Schwinger. 

There  was  a  number  of  fine  glasses  decorated  with  the  diamond- 
point  in  Holland,  notably  five  seventeenth-century  pieces  of 
which  certainly  three  (and  perhaps  all)  may  be  attributed  to  the 
hand  of  W.  Mooleyser.  Three  of  the  glasses  engraved  in  stipple 
were  almost  certainly  by  D.  Wolff,  and  there  were  two  more  fine 
specimens  in  the  same  general  style.  Seven  of  the  Dutch-decor- 
ated glasses  were  of  English  origin :  and  English  glass  had  again, 
therefore,  to  suffer  the  back-handed  compliment  of  being 
appreciated  on  the  Continent  only  in  the  work  of  the  Dutch 
diamond-point  engravers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries;  for  otherwise  there  were  only  two  English  glasses  to 
be  seen,  and  they  were  of  mediocre  quality. 
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1.  Head  of  the  god  'Bes'  in  blue  'pate-de- 
verre.'  Egyptian,  third-first  centuries  B.C. 
E.  Wolf  Collection. 

2.  Three  glasses  from  the  Locarno  cemetery. 
Italian,  first  century  A.D.  Museo  Civico, 
Locarno. 

3.  Beaker  painted  in  black  enamel  ('Schwartz- 
lot'),  probably  by  Hermann  Benckertt. 
Nuremberg,  about  1680.  E.  Wolf  Collection. 

4.  Jug  with  cut  decoration.  Perhaps  Egyptian; 
fourth-fifth  centuries  A.D.  Galerie  fiir  Antike 
Kunst. 

5.  Bottle  of  emerald-green  glass  with  wheel- 
engraved  decoration.  Mesopotamian  or 
Persian;  ninth-tenth  centuries  A.D.  E.  Wolf 
Collection. 

6.  'Pilgrim-flask'  of  yellowish  glass  with 
enamelled  and  gilt  decoration.  Venetian, 
early  sixteenth  century.  E.  Wolf  Collection. 
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I.  One  of  a  pair  of  pewter  altar  candlesticks,  c.  1660-75,  ex  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  Collection.  £560  (Sotheby's).  2.  A  rare 
Jacobite  enamelled,  wine  glass  bearing  a  portrait  of  the  Young 
Pretender,  5|  in.  high.  £330  (Sotheby's).  3.  One  of  a  pair  of 
Mogul  pale  green  jade  bottle-shaped  seventeenth-century  vases 
on  Louis  XVI  ormolu  and  marble  stands.  ,£3,885  (Christie's). 
4.  Sixteenth-century  Spanish  iron-bound  box,  the  sides  and  top 
decorated  with  pierced  geometrical  patterns,  the  lock  with 
Gothic  pinnacles.  D.M.400,  excluding  Government  tax  (Lem- 
pertz,  Cologne).  5.  The  celebrated  Charles  II  Royal  Yacht, 
Charger,  seventeenth  century,  16A  in.  high,  ex  G.  F.  Glenny 
Collection.  £1,550  (Sotheby's).  6.  A  Louis  XVI  ormolu  mantle 
clock,  I9jj  in.  high.  £283  (Christie's).  7.  A  fully  furnished  eight- 
eenth-century doll's  house  containing  some  400  pieces.  £580 
(Sotheby's). 
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8.  A  Louis  XVI  parquetry  library  table,  63  in.  wide. 
^1,207  (Christie's).  9.  Rare  upright  harpsichord,  or 
clavicytherium,  by  Ferdinandus  Weber,  Dublin,  c. 
175°-  jC420  (Sotheby's).  10.  One  of  a  pair  of  English 
Georgian,  carved  mahogany  velvet  covered  stools. 
Dollars  3400  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York).  11.  A  New 
York  magohany  card  table,  with  turreted  corners 
usually  only  found  in  Philadelphia  work,  ex 
Russell  J.  Hoyt  Collection.  Dollars  2700  (Parke- 
Bernet).  12.  One  of  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  love  seats, 
3  ft.  wide,  ex  Countess  Edward  Bismarck  Collec- 
tion, Long  Island.  ^1,400  (Sotheby's).  An  extreme- 
ly beautiful  Louis  XV  marquetry  inlaid  table  with 
gilt  bronze  mounts,  signed  B.V.R.B.,  ex  Baronne 
Cassel  van  Doom  Collection.  French  francs 
17,000,000,  e.g.t.  (Galerie  Charpentier,  Paris). 
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I.  'The  Sleeper  Disturbed',  9}  in.  high.  In  the 
sale  of  rare  Nymphenburg  porcelain  sent  for 
sale  in  London  by  a  private  collector  in  Mon- 
tevideo. £1,050  (Christie's).  2.  'Capitano 
Spavento',  7^  in.  high.  Nymphenburg  sale. 
£2,310  (Christie's).  3.  A  Holy  Water  stoup, 
in.  high,  modelled  by  F.  A.  Bustelli,  Nym- 
phenburg sale.  £325  (Christie's).  4.  'Mezzetino', 
7f  in.  high,  Nymphenburg  sale.  £1,050 
(Christie's).  5.  One  of  a  pair  of  Fulda  figures, 
Goldblatt  sale.  £250  (Sotheby's).  6.  George  II, 
i8  \  in.  high,  rosewater  ewer  (and  dish),  by  Paul 
de  Lamerie,  1742,  A.  Heywood-Lonsdale  sale. 
£2,500  (Christie's).  7.  One  of  a  pair  of  George  II 
cups  and  covers,  15  in.  high,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie. 
£1,550  (Christie's).  8.  Charles  II  flagon,  12  in. 
high,  maker's  mark  M.,  fleur-de-lys  below, 
1674.  £460  (Sotheby's).  9.  A  Meissen  chicken 
teapot,  5i  in.  high,  c.  1735.  £180  (Sotheby's). 
10.  Eight  Meissen  miners,  modelled  by  J.  J. 
Kaendler.  Baroness  van  Zuylen  van  Nyevelt 
sale.  £1,575  (Christie's).  II.  English  ebonised 
bracket  clock,  by  Joseph  Knibb,  12  in.  high, 
late  seventeenth  century,  formerly  in  the  Sir 
Harold  Harmsworth  Collection.  £693  (Chris- 
tie's). 12.  An  early  Hochst  figure  of  a  Callot 
dwarf  in  Polish  costume,  Goldblatt  sale.  £290 
(Sotheby's). 
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13.  One  of  a  beautiful  pair  of  Queen  Anne  sconces  13^  in.  high,  by  Anthony  Nelme,  1704.  When  sold 
at  Christie's  in  1881  it  was  stated  that  they  were  from  the  Strawberry  Hill  Collection.  ,£2,100  (Chris- 
tie's). 14.  A  pair  of  Louis  XIV  sconces,  14 1  in.  high,  Paris,  c.  1680.  The  maker's  mark,  P.D.  a  tulip 
between,  is  unidentified.  ,£4,600  (Christie's).  15.  A  very  rare  Swiss  enamelled  gold  double  singing  bird 
box,  by  Freres  Rochat,  c.  1815,  mark  F.R.  within  a  lozenge  and  the  number  120.  Size  4  in.  long,  z\  in. 
deep,  1 1  in.  high.  ,£3,400  (Sotheby's).  16.  A  pair  of  emerald  and  diamond  brooches.  ,£2,400  (Christie's). 
17.  An  important  Faberge  Siberian  jade  figure  of  a  chimpanzee,  4  in.  high,  mark  FABERGE  in  latin 
characters.  ,£5,000  (Sotheby's).  18.  Edgar  Degas,  'Le  Bain',  pastel  drawing,  i6|  in.  14  in.  ,£3,900 
(Morrison,  McChlery,  Glasgow).  19.  Jan  (Velvet)  Brueghel,  'A  Bouquet  of  Flowers',  panel  19 j  in.  ■ 
15  in.  ,£7,500  (Sotheby's).  20.  A  Louis  XV  ormolu  and  Meissen  porcelain  table  clock,  16!  in.  high,  with 
striking  movement  by  Baltazar  a  Paris.  ,£735  (Christie's). 
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As  at  Grosvcnor  House  and  other  antique  dealers'  fairs  and 
exhibitions,  all  the  objects  of  art  on  display  at  the  Delft  Fair,  now 
being  held  in  the  historic  Prinsenhof  Museum,  are  for  sale.  The 
fair  is  open  on  weekdays  from  10  a.m.  to  s-30  p.m.,  and  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  additionally  from  7  to  10  p.m.  and  on 
Sundays  from  1  to  5-30  p.m.  The  objects  or  stands  here  shown 
include:  I.  The  Aardwerk,  the  Hague,  stand.  2.  The  stand  of 
Stodel,  Amsterdam.  3.  Louis-Marie  Bonnet,  after  Boucher. 
'Tete  de  )eune  Femme'  (Mile.  Covpel).  a  nearly  life-M/ed 
coloured  engraving.  Shown  by  G.  Cramer,  the  Hague.  4.  J.  van 
der  Haagen,  signed.  'The  Palace  in  the  Forest.'  Nystad,  the  Hague. 


Delft  AntiqiK 


5.  An  engraved  'Friendship'  glass.  Arronson,  Amsterdam.  6. 
German  Renaissance  silvcr-gilt  and  crystal  cup  and  cover  set  with 
precious  stones.  A.  C.  Becling,  Leenwarden.  7.  Sixteenth-century 
carved  oak  figure  of  St.  Peter.  Bless,  Nymegen.  8.  Sixteenth- 
century  Flemish  tapestry,  one  of  a  set  of  four,  depicting  the  story 
(if  Esther  and  Ahasuerus.  Dirven,  Eindhoven. 
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Mediaeval  Paintings  from  Norwich 


THE  generosity  of  the  Pilgrim  Trust  has 
enabled  eight  late  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth- 
century  painted  panels  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael  at  Plea,  Norwich,  to  be  restored. 
This  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Brealey. 
Original  paint  has  not  been  retouched,  but  where 
the  previous  appearance  oi  missing  areas  could  be 
reasonably  deduced  they  have  been  replaced. 
Several  of  the  more  damaged  faces  have  been 
left  blank.  These  panels  are  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


They  fall  into  three  groups.  Firstly  there  are 
two  panels,  each  18  in.  wide  and  27  in.  high,  but 
severely  cut  at  their  lower  edges,  depicting  the 
Betrayal  and  Crucifixion.  They  are  painted  in 
delicate  and  transparent  tones,  with  shades  of 
pink  and  pale  red  predominating,  against  a  gold 
background  in  raised  relief,  like  the  original 
background  of  the  painted  portrait  of  Richard  II 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  These  two  panels  from 
St.  Michael  at  Plea  must  have  formed  part  of  an 
altarpiccc  similar  to  the  more  complete  example 


surviving  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  which  dates 
from  the  i38o's._The  next  group  consists  of  five 
rather  taller  panels  in  simpler  and  cooler  colours', 
again  upon  gold  backgrounds.  The  subjects  are 
another  Crucifixion,  an  Annunciation  and  Visitation 
combined,  and  single  figures  of  St.  Margaret, 
St.  Erasmus,  and  an  unknown  Bisliop  Saint. 

This  second  group  come  almost  certainly  from 
a  long  wooden  screen  placed  across  the  church  at 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  of  the  elaborate  kind 
incorporating  side  altars  of  which  one  survives  in 
toto  at  Ranworth.  In  the  catalogue  the  usually 
accepted  dating  of  the  major  output  of  East 
Anglian  screens,  centering  around  Ranworth, 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  challenged. 
A  new  chronology  is  put  forward,  with,  at  the 
head  of  it,  the  grand  and  neglected  screen  of 
Castle  Acre  in  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  screen  of  St.  Michael  at 
Plea  immediately  following  it  in  the  1420's,  and 
that  of  Ranworth  in  the  1430's.  The  existence  of 
several  dependent  screens,  one  of  them  at  Filby, 
which  are  dated  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  attributed  to  a  deliberate  revival  after 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  In  this  way,  it  is  claimed, 
the  Norfolk  School  of  Screen  painting  falls  into 
place  with  what  is  known  of  fifteenth  century  illu- 
mination and  stained  glass,  and  reflects  the  suc- 
cessive waves  of  Flemish  and  German  influence. 

Slightly  wider  than  the  others,  and  nearly  5  ft. 
tall,  the  last  panel  depicts  the  Resurrection.  Christ  is 
in  a  scarlet  robe.  The  soldiers  are  dressed  in  the 
elaborate  armour  of  the  mid  fifteenth  century. 
The  background  has  the  barren  rocks  and  bushy 
trees  of  the  International  Gothic  style,  with  an 
early  dawn  sky  of  the  kind  found  before  this  in 
the  early  work  of  Van  Eyck.  This  panel  is  a 
testimony  of  one  of  the  phases  of  foreign  impact 
upon  England,  probably  that  of  the  1430's. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  all  these  paintings 
were  given  to  the  small  but  comparatively 
wealthy  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Plea  by  its 
parishioners;  for  Norwich  was  a  rich  city  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that 
one  parish  church  should  have  possessed  so  many 
paintings  of  fine  quality,  and  even  more  remark- 
able that  they  should  have  survived.  Several 
English  parish  churches  possess  single  paintings 
of  equal  interest — Thornham  Parva,  for  instance 
— but  none  has  fragments  of  three  large  groups 
like  St.  Michael  at  Plea.  These  paintings  have 
considerable  charm,  and  they  probably  represent 
the  best  that  a  parish  church  could  be  expected  to 
show.  The  finest  painting  would  have  been  found, 
not  there,  but  in  the  Cathedrals,  the  Castles,  and 
the  Palaces.  Of  that,  the  cream  of  English  late 
Gothic  painting,  only  the  little  Wilton  Diptych 
in  the  National  Gallery,  survives.  The  panels 
from  St.  Michael  at  Plea  deserve  to  be  studied  on 
their  own  merits.  This  exhibition,  organised 
in  conjunction  with  the  Courtauld  Institute  of 
Art,  has  photographs  of  the  panels  before  and 
after  restoration,  and  a  selection  of  comparative 
material.  One  of  the  panels  is  here  shown. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

The  H.  L.  Fison  Collection  on  exhibition  at  Leggatt  Brothers: 
A  Gainsborough  Letter:  Children  painted  by  Dutch  artists: 
The  Pontormo  Exhibition  in  Florence:  Japanese  Art. 


DESPITE  the  serious  depletion  in  recent 
years  of  England's  once  vast  pictorial 
heritage,  every  now  and  again  unexpected  re- 
serves are  brought  to  light,  providing  a  delightful 
shock  of  surprise.  The  collection  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Fison  now  on  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Leggatt 
Brothers,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  is  very 
definitely  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Fison  began  col- 
lecting seriously  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
and  his  pictures,  which  have  never  been  shown 
in  public  before,  form  an  impressive  demonstra- 
tion of  bis  judgement  and  taste.  They  are  not  the 
kind  of  collection  which  can  be  dismissed  in  a 
brief  note,  and  full  justice  will  be  done  to  them 
in  a  later  number  of  The  Connoisseur. 

Mr.  Fison  has  confined  himself  to  the  English 
School  and  almost  entirely  to  landscapes.  There 
are  about  50  works  (with  a  few  drawings)  on 
view,  nearly  all  of  high  quality,  while  the  attri- 
butions will  afford  little  opportunity  for  debate. 
Here  it  is  only  possible  to  call  attention  to  two 
or  three  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  collection. 
Constable  unquestionably  provides  the  owner's 
strong  suit — very  appropriately  since  he  belongs 
to  a  well-known  Suffolk  family — and  besides 
some  brilliant  and  highly  characteristic  sketches 
of  impeccable  provenance,  the  examples  include 
a  noble  view  of  Dedham  Vale  of  the  middle 
period,  original  in  design  and  memorable  as 
showing  the  artist's  intuitive  grasp  of  spatial 
relations,  in  recession  of  planes  in  a  far-spreading 
landscape.  A  romantic  sketch  by  Turner  is  so 


steeped  in  evanescent  light  and  air  and  yet  with 
the  forms  so  finely  made  out  beneath  the  im- 
palpable veils  as  to  prompt  one  to  question  again 
the  present  estimate  which  sets  Constable  (at 
least  in  price)  so  far  above  his  great  contem- 
porary. A  seascape,  which,  unlike  far  too  many 
given  to  Bonington,  may  be  confidently  accepted, 
appears  unsubstantial  and  facile  in  comparison, 
and  his  brilliant  precocious  talent  is  perhaps 
better  represented  by  the  example  of  his  relatively 
rare  historic  genre. 

To  single  out  these  pictures  is  perforce  to  omit 
landscapes  by  Gainsborough,  Crome,  Morland, 
Cotman  and  much  besides.  Messrs.  Leggatt's  have 
added  from  their  own  stock  to  this  exhibition  a 
conspicuously  fine  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Allan 
Ramsay,  signed  and  dated  1761,  and  another  by 
Joseph  Highmore  of  Samuel  Booth,  the  first 
Messenger  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  winch  is 
surely  among  the  very  best  things  from  High- 
more's  brush — the  painting  of  the  hand  and  glove 
is  a  delicious  piece  of  virtuosity.  This  picture  was 
reproduced  in  The  Robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
by  J.  L.  Nevinson  (see  Tlie  Connoisseur,  Decem- 
ber, 1954,  pp.  153-159)  and  was  subsequently 
identified  in  'The  Connoisseur's  Diary'  (p.  194) 
in  the  issue  of  May,  1955. 

Gainsborough's  Life  at  Bath 

Ti  ll:  work  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  is  already 
well  represented  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings  at  the  British  Museum.  Gainsborough 


letters,  however,  are  rare,  and  until  recently  the 
Museum  only  possessed  two  (Add.  MS. 35350, 
ft".  9, 11).  There  are  thirteen  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Sir  Eric  Miller, 
the  English  national  collections  at  the  British 
Museum  have  been  further  enriched  by  the 
presentation,  through  the  Friends  of  the  National 
Libraries,  of  six  Gainsborough  letters.  By  court- 
esy of  the  British  Museum  one  of  them  is  here 
reproduced. 

Two  articles  in  Tlie  Connoisseur  (February  and 
March,  1922,  pp.  3-10,  S7-91),  entitled  'New 
Light  on  a  Gainsborough  Mystery',  by  Sydney 
E.  Harrison,  illustrated  eleven  letters  and  twelve 
orders  or  drafts  fir  payment  from  Thomas 
Gainsborough  to  James  Unwin.  These  were  re- 
produced from  originals  at  that  time  in  the  col- 
lection of  Captain  Edward  Unwin,  V.C.,  who 
died  in  1950.  They  also  included  two  accounts  of 
James  Unwin's  which  provided  evidence  of  the 
source  of  the  annuity  paid  to  the  artist  for  his 
wife. 

From  the  drafts  and  accounts,  K.  W.  Gransden 
of  the  British  Museum  has  now  deduced  (see  The 
British  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  XX,  No.  3,  1956) 
that  Unwin,  a  well-known  Holbom  attorney, 
acted  as  Gainsborough's  banker.  The  letters  show 
him  also  as  a  confidant.  In  the  1922  Connoisseur 
articles  Mr.  Harrison  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
documents  about  which  he  was  able  to  write 
would  in  due  course  be  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum. 


Two  important  paintings  by  John  Constable  from  the  H.  L.  Fison  Collection,  now  on  exhibition  at  Leggatt  Brothers,  London.  (Left)  'The  Vale  of 
Dedham',  canvas  201  in.   •  24!.  in.,  from  the  collection  of  the  artist's  family,  1877.  (Right)  'Landscape',  panel  9!  in.      12  in.,  exhibited  Ipswich,  1887. 
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A  letter  from  Thomas  Gainsborough:  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  British  Museum  (see  story). 


It  is  six  of  the  eleven  letters  referred  to  by  him 
(the  first,  second,  fourth,  sixth,  ninth  and  last)  and 
six  drafts  for  payment  (the  fourth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth  and  last,  together  with  a  further  example 
not  recorded  by  him)  which  have  now  been 
presented  to  the  Department  of  Manuscripts. 

As  Mr.  Gransden  rightly  observes,  it  is  now 
particularly  desirable  that  the  whereabouts  of  the 
remainder  of  the  letters  and  drafts  and  the  two 
accounts  should  be  known.  One  letter  (Harrison's 
tenth)  did,  in  fact,  appear  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Westlcy  Manning  Sale  at  Sotheby's  in  October, 
1954  (lot  169). 

The  newly  acquired  documents  have  been 
numbered  Add.  MS.48964  and  arranged  chrono- 
logically. The  letters  in  particular,  adds  Mr. 
Gransden,  arc  written  in  Gainsborough's  most 
charming  and  informal  style  and,  as  the  one  here 
reproduced  discloses,  contain  much  information 
about  the  artist's  life  at  Bath :  'His  sociable,  easy- 
going nature  is  amusingly  illustrated:  he  seems  to 
have  taken  the  best  part  of  a  decade  over  a  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Unwin,  for  on  24th  July,  1763  he 
writes,  "I  pray  sir,  could  not  you  divert  yourself 
with  the  original  for  one  week  longer!",  while 
the  letter  of  1st  March,  1764  has  the  characteristic 
postscript,  "Zouns  1  forgot  Mrs.  Unwins  and 
Capt.  Saumarez's  Picture.  I  shall  work  upon  them 
soon,  depend  on't,  that's  enough."  Mrs.  Unwin's 
picture  does  not  appear  to  have  been  finished 
until  1771.' 

Children  in  Dutch  Art:  1520-1820 

THE  recent  exhibition  of  Children  in  Dutch  Art 
at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  selected  by 
the  director  of  the  Mauritshuis  and  the  late  direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Museum,  Utrecht,  must  have 
been  equally  fascinating  to  the  historian  of  art, 
costume,  and  society.  It  was  full  of  surprises,  and 
some  minor  painters  emerged  in  a  blaze  of  magic 
mastery.  Of  particular  value  was  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  style  of  the  early  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Only  very  few  of  the  pic- 


tures had  been  shown  in  England  previously :  for 
example.  Lady  Stavordale's  Group  of  Four 
Children  with  Two  Dogs,  by  Pieter  Claesz  Sout- 
man  and  Mr.  Edward  James'  Child  Playing  Golf, 
by  Aelbcrt  Cuyp,  which  were  in  the  1952-3 
Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  Dutch  Pictures. 
Out  of  the  fifty-three  panels  exhibited,  forty- 
three  came  from  Dutch  royal,  public,  and  private 
collections.  The  exhibition  enabled  us  to  trace 
talent  through  several  generations,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  painters'  families  like  the  Hals,  the 
Cuyps,  the  de  Brays,  Evcrdingens,  the  Aertsz,  the 
Palamedcsz,  and  thejanssens. 

Missing  Scorel  and  Mor 

IN  courtly  painting  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Italianate  influence  was  strongly  felt.  The  great 
personalities  amongst  the  painters  who  portrayed 
children — Scorel  and  Mor — were  not  represented. 
A  panel  of  powerful  formal  design,  Maurice, 
Count  of  Nassau,  at  the  Age  of  Fourteen,  painted  in 
1 58 1  by  an  unknown  master  and  lent  by  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  is  close  to  the  style  of 
Anthonis  Mor  and  strikingly  reminiscent  of 
Tintoretto.  It  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
anonymous  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  planes  of  the 
facial  structure  are  firmly  placed  and  the  strongly 
stressed  uprights  alternate  rhythmically  with  the 
intersecting  diagonals,  which  sharply  lead  the  eye 
across  the  picture-space. 

The  Italianate  manner  survived  into  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  particularly  in  Utrecht  and 
at  The  Hague,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
favoured  a  style  in  which  antique  form  and 
subject-matter  were  seen  through  Italian  cin- 
queccnto  eyes.  A  Dutch  translation  of  the 
'Metamorphoses'  appeared  in  1604:  and  soon  the 
pristine  theme  of  El  Ego  in  Arcadia  was  to  re- 
echo also  in  Dutch  middle-class  painting  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Thus  Dirck  van  Santvoort 
(1610-ifiKo) — as  a  portraitist  he  was  more  sought- 
after  by  Amsterdam  society  than  Rembrandt — 


dresses  his  youthful  sitters  in  a  fantasticated 
baroque  pastoral  garb,  clearly  derived  from  the 
arcadian  masques  of  the  period  (Boymans 
Museum,  Rotterdam).  His  is  a  glittering,  jewel- 
like style,  and  the  lively,  painterly  portrait  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Girl  with  a  Finch,  is  another  fine 
example  of  his -understanding  of  children. 

A  problem  of  form  and  design,  which  engaged, 
the  ingenuity  of  Italian  Mannerists  and  their  fol- 
lowers, was  the  juxta-position  of  the  human  and 
the  sculptured  form.  A  charming  variation  on 
this  theme  was  the  painting  after  Wallerant 
Vaillant  (1623-1677),  Boy  in  a  Studio  (Antwerp), 
of  which  there  is  another  version  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

Approaching  the  'Golden  Age'  of  Dutch 
painting,  many  of  the  celebrated  masters  were 
represented  by  one  or  two  works  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. We  then  came  into  a  world  where  children 
were  accepted  and  comprehended  in  the  very 
essence  of  their  nature:  their  animal  spirits,  their 
supple  grace  were  caught  in  the  panels  by 
Aelbcrt  Cuyp,  Jan  Steen,  Frans  Hals,  Pieter  de 
Hooch,  Gerard  van  Honthorst,  and  others.  It  is, 
however,  not  always  the  work  of  the  famous 
which  lingers  longest  in  the  mind. 

Paulus  Moreelse  (1 571-1638),  painter  and  arch- 
itect, leads  from  the  Italianate  period  towards  the 
'Golden  Age'.  Born  at  Utrecht  seven  years  before 
Rubens,  he  visited  Italy  about  1600.  His  en- 
chanting Princess  (Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam) 
anticipated  the  Rubens-iridescence  of  Veronese- 
like  Venetian  glow.  Cesar  Boetius  van  Ever- 
dingen  (1606-1678)  carried  Italian  influence  into 
the  age  of  Fabritius  and  Vermeer.  The  latter  had 
acquired  his  Amor  (attributed  to  Everdingcn)  and 
used  it,  with  suitable  variations,  as  background 
in  some  of  his  interiors.  His  style  of  portraiture 
was  represented  by  two  paintings. 

A  subtly  conceived  portrait  represented 
William  the  Third  as  a  Boy  of  Seven  in  1657.  This 
was  by  the  elder  Cornelis  Janssens  van  Ceulcn, 
who  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  Charles  Fs 
features.  When  he  painted  the  King's  grandson, 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  we  see,  with  a  shock 
of  recognition,  the  Stuart  features  come  to  life 
again. 

From  the  same  period  (1654)  came  the  por- 
trait of  an  unknown  boy  of  six  (Mauritshuis)  by 
fan  de  Bray,  the  Haarlem  master  (circa  1627- 
[697).  This  was  a  mysteriously  moving  picture, 
painted  with  deep  insight.  Altogether,  this  ex- 
hibition admirably  stressed  the  unhackneyed. 


Pontormo  Exhibition:  Florence 

THIS  year's  exhibition  season  in  Italy  opened 
with  the  Mostra  del  Pontormo  e  del  Primo  Manier- 
ismo  Fiorentino  at  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  in  Florence. 
Intended  to  mark  the  four-hundredth  anniversary 
of  Pontormo's  death,  it  is  the  fourth  important 
exhibition  to  be  devoted  to  Mannerist  painting 
since  the  war  and  covers  much  of  the  same 
ground  as  the  ill-starred  Mostra  del  Cinquecento 
Toscano  which  was  held  at  Florence  in  1940,  and 
which  was  consequently  seen  by  very  few 
English  and  American  visitors.  It  consists  "I  82 
pictures  and  49  drawings  by,  or  attributed  to, 
Pontormo  and  three  tapestries  after  his  designs. 
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BERN  HARD  BERENSON 
by 

PIETRO  ANNIGONI 

One  of  the  very  few  portraits  of  the  great  art-historian  ever  to 
have  been  done,  this  drawing,  a  remarkable  piece  of  character- 
isation, is  of  very  recent  execution  and  was  completed  by 
Signor  Annigoni  just  before  Signor  Berenson's  91st  birthday  on 
June  26th,  1956.  Its  publication  here  is 
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RICHARD  FARKES  BONINGTON  (1801-1828).  'FRANCIS  I  AND  HIS  SISTER  MARGUERITE 
OF  NAVARRE.'  CANVAS,  30J  x  25*  INCHES.  FROM  THE  H.  L.  FISON  COLLECTION  NOW 
ON  EXHIBITION  AT  MESSRS.  LEGGATT  BROTHERS,  30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 

From  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Watson  Fothergill,  the  architect  who  designed  the  Bonington  statue  at  Nottingham, 
and  from  the  Nouar  and  Staats  Forbes  Collections.  Another  rendering  of  this  subject  is  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 


I 


AUGUS  I  E  RENOIR  (1841-1919).  '51  R  LESBOl  7J;'I  ARDS.'  PASTEL  ON  BOARD,  24  •  18  INCHES 
SIGNED  I  '  >\X  I  R  RIGHT,  PAINTED  C.  1880.  FROM  THE  A.  VOLLARD  COLLECTION,  PARIS. 

//;  the  possession  of,  and  in  the  current  Exhibition  (No.  24)  oj  French  Masters  oj  the 
Nineteenth  and  7  wentieth  Centuries,  the  O'Hana  Gallery,  13  Carlos  Place,  London  W.\. 


The  other  mannerists,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Bacchi- 
■acca,  Alonso  Berreguete,  Rosso  Fiorentino, 
Domenico  Beccafunh  and  Agnolo  Bronzino,  are 
represented  by  two  score  pictures  which  indicate 
the  setting  of  the  mannerist  movement.  A 
scholarly  and  well  illustrated  catalogue  has  been 
prepared  by  Doctors  Luciano  Berti,  Luisa 
Marcucci  and  Umberto  Baldini.  Although  none 
of  the  pictures  is  unpublished,  a  number  of  rarely 
seen  works  have  been  included:  and  there  are, 
of  course,  the  drawings,  all  but  seven  of  which 
come  from  the  UfTizi  where  they  may  normally 
be  examined  only  by  students.  By  assembling 
this  mass  of  works  the  organisers  have  provided 
the  general  public  with  an  unequalled  opportun- 
ity of  studying  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
controversial  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Florentine  School. 

Absentees 

THE  absence  of  a  few  important  paintings — the 
National  Gallery  Joseph  in  Egypt  for  example — 
and  of  certain  problematical  works — the  Hermit- 
age Madonna  and  the  Kress  Portrait  of  Alessandro 
dci  Medici  both  of  which  have  also  been  attributed 
to  Bronzino — is  unfortunate  but  hardly  affects 
the  impression  of  Pontormo  as  a  painter  in  oils. 
Naturally  enough,  his  two  masterpieces  in  fresco, 
the  Visitation  at  the  Annunziata  and  the  magni- 
ficent lunette  at  Poggio  a  Caiano,  are  not  on 
show.  But  his  style  in  this  medium  is  demon- 
strated in  the  beautiful,  though  much  damaged, 
works  from  the  Certosa  at  Galluzzo  and  the 
tabernacle  of  Boldrone. 

Among  the  less  familiar  works  in  the  exhibi- 
tion may  be  numbered  the  three  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Joseph  (formerly  at  Panshanger),  which 
belong  to  Lady  Salmond  who  has  also  lent  the 
fine  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John  and  St. 
Catherine,  by  Beccafumi.  The  Loeser  Sybil,  the 
Kress  Portrait  of  Monsignor  Giovanni  della  Casa 
(the  attribution  of  winch  is  perhaps  doubtful),  the 
Guiccardini  Portrait  of  a  Musician  and  the  fascin- 
ating Contini-Bonacossi  Portrait  of  a  Boy  are  also 
included.  The  European  public  has  also  been 
given  the  chance  of  seeing,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  famous  Halbadier  from  the  Still- 
man  Collection  (on  loan  to  the  Fogg  Museum) 
and  the  Kress  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John 
which  is  a  somewhat  watery  version  of  the  singu- 
larly beautiful  painting  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini  at 
Florence.  A  few  of  the  pictures  have  improbable 
attributions  which  are  recognized  in  the  cata- 
logue: Mr.  Berenson's  suggestion  that  the  Louvre 
Portrait  of  a  Man  might  be  by  Puligo  seemed 
vindicated  (it  has  certain  similarities  with  the  two 
portraits  at  Firlc  Place)  and  one  hesitates  to  accept 
the  so-called  Self-Portrait  in  the  Contini  Bona- 
cossi  Collection  either  as  a  portrait  of,  or  by, 
Pontormo. 

A  virtuoso  colourist,  an  exquisitely  sensitive 
draughtsman,  Pontormo  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  great  painter,  if  not  the  greatest  of  all 
mannerists.  He  is  probably  most  admired  for  his 
arresting  portrait  of  startled,  round  eyed  youths 
and  for  his  supremely  elegant  febrile  drawings. 
But  all  his  works  display  a  touch  of  fantasy  and  a 
suffusion  of  melancholy  which  make  them 
peculiarly  sympathetic.  This  far-away  sadness  is 


nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  the  self-portrait 
which  peeps,  half-frightened,  from  the  Sta. 
Felicita  Deposition.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Berenson 
remarked  that  Pontormo  'had  it  in  him  to  be  a 
decorator  and  a  portrait  painter  of  the  highest 
rank' — on  leaving  the  exhibition  one  wondered 
if  he  had  not  in  fict  succeeded  in  being  rather 
more. 

Renoir  and  the  French  School 

A  VALUABLE  exhibition  of  French  masters 
from  Boudin  to  Raoul  Dufy,  that  joyous  painter 
who  died  recently,  has  attracted  many  connois- 
seurs this  summer  to  the  O'Hana  Gallery  in 
Carlos  Place,  London,  writes  Ncvilc  Wallis. 
Renoir's  painting  La  Seine  a  Port  Alarly,  and  two 
Cezanne  watercolours  were  promptly  acquired 
and  removed  by  discerning  collectors,  but  later 
visitors  could  still  enjoy  some  enchanting  works 
by  the  Impressionists  and  their  successors. 

Renoir,  indeed,  was  well  seen  in  a  number  of 
canvases  painted  about  the  turn  of  the  century. 
As  he  is  the  most  generally  popular  of  all 
nineteenth-century  French  painters,  it  is  re- 
markable that  oils  of  the  quality  of  Jeune  Fille  an 
Corsage  Rose  still  circulate  in  the  market.  The 
artist  lived  for  pleasure,  and  1  lis  principal  pleasure 
was  painting.  Yet  his  shimmering  pastels  can 
exhilarate  us  no  less:  such  a  one  as  Stir  les 
Boulevards,  from  the  Vollard  Collection,  repro- 
duced here  in  colour.  The  insouciance  and 
immediacy  of  this  glimpse  of  shop-girls  outdoors 
are  realized  witli  the  lithest  strokes  of  crayon  in 
tins  radiant  little  impression.  Renoir  continually 
explored  the  possibilities  of  his  favourite  colour 


scheme,  employed  in  this  pastel,  of  rose,  violet, 
blue,  and  spring  green.  Among  other  works  in 
the  O'Hana  Exhibition,  one  noted  especially  an 
early  Picasso  portrait  head,  called  Girl  with 
Flowers  in  Hair,  very  Spanish,  and  with  a  strain  of 
Daumier;  a  splendid  nude  on  a  couch  by  Bon- 
nard;  and  a  dramatized  flowerpiece,  painted  in 
1912,  by  Maurice  de  Vlaminck. 

La  Sortie  de  l'Ecole 

HONORE  DAUMIER'S  La  Sortie  de  l'Ecole 
(oil  on  wood,  16  in.  >  12J  in.)  reproduced  on 
the  cover  of  our  June  issue,  represents  a  masterful 
departure  from  Daumier 's  familiar  social  themes. 
According  to  a  recent  work  (Honore  Daumier,  by 
Jean  Adhemar,  Editions  Pierre  Tisne,  Pans,  1954), 
it  was  painted  around  1S52,  while  Daumier  was 
living  on  the  lie  St.  Louis,  Quai  d'Anjou,  Paris. 
Because  of  the  many  enquiries  in  relation  to  this 
picture  it  has  been  decided  to  give  further  details 
about  it. 

The  date  of  the  painting  raises  an  interesting 
point  concerning  Daumier.  Adhcmar's  book 
presents  for  the  tirst  time  the  production  of  the 
French  master  in  chronological  order.  While 
Adhemar  admits  that  the  chronology  is  not 
definitive,  it  nevertheless  opens  up  rewarding 
speculation  on  the  relationship  between  1  >aumier 
the  artist  and  Daumier  the  man.  Thus,  in  the  light 
of  his  book.  La  Sortie  de  VEcole  fills  in  a  period 
(1N4K  to  1860-62?)  during  which  Daumier  de- 
voted a  number  of  works  to  one  of  1 1  is  'prefei  1  cd" 
themes,  'the  mother  and  child',  and  accordii 
the  evidence  the  painting  properly  beloi 
mother-child    theme    in    Daumier     -V  ;. 


'Self-Portrait',  by  Pontormo.  A  detail  from  the 
'Deposition'  in  S.  Felicita,  Florence  (see  story). 


suggests  that  the  source  of  this  theme  can  perhaps 
be  traced  to  Daumier's  sorrow  over  the  apparently 
early  death  of  his  child. 

Apart  from  these  scholarly  considerations, 
La  Sortie  de  VEcole  evokes  a  Daumier  on  vacation 
from  politics,  injustice  and  misery,  enjoying  for 
once  a  carefree  stroll  through  the  streets  of  his 
quarter.  Painted  in  a  rich  baroque  style,  it 
captures  a  warmhearted  mood  and  sentiment  that 
was  also  much  a  part  of  Daumier's  character. 

The  painting  still  belonged  to  the  artist  when 
it  was  first  exhibited  in  Paris,  1878  (Cat.  No.  85) 
by  Durand-Ruel.  After  that,  it  passed  through 
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Honore  Daumier's  'La  Sortie  de  l'Ecole'.  This 
subject  of  the  cover  of  our  June  issue  is  now 
again  referred  to  (see  'La  Sortie  de  l'Ecole'j. 


the  great  Paris  Collections  of  Doria,  Mante,  Lutz, 
Hirsch  and  Rcnand.  It  was  exhibited  notably  in 
the  'Chefs  d'Oeuvres  de  l'Art  Francais'  exhibi- 
tion, Musee  d'Art  Modeme,  Paris,  1937,  and  in 
the  'Milestones  in  French  Painting'  exhibition, 
Lcfevre  Galleries,  London,  1939. 

In  1938,  M.  Alfred  Daber,  the  present  owner, 
obtained  it  in  an  exchange  with  the  Parisian  col- 
lector, M.  Rcnand,  M.  Dabcr  offering  M.  Rcnand 
a  canvas  by  Manet,  dementis  dans  une  I  'ase  de 
Crystal.  M.  Daber  recently  told  me  of  a  curious 
aftermath  of  this  exchange  of  pictures.  M.  Rcnand 
soon  parted  with  the  Manet,  and  during  the 
German  occupation  of  France  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  von  Ribbentrop.  After  the  war,  M. 
Daber  read  that  American  soldiers  had  found  a 
painting  of  flowers  by  Manet  in  a  salt  mine  in 
Germany.  From  the  reports  he  identified  the 
painting  as  the  one  which  he  had  'exchanged'  in 
1938.  The  painting  was  recovered  from  the 
American  Army  and  today  hangs  in  the  Louvre. 
As  to  La  Sortie  de  l'Ecole,  M.  Daber  tells  me  that 
it  remained  safely  hidden  in  his  apartment  during 
the  German  occupation  and  was  given  its  first 
post-war  showing  in  1947  in  the  Dabcr  Gallery: 
103  Boulcvarde  Haussman,  Paris. 

Manchester's  Magdalen  Cup 

ALTHOUGH  disappointed  at  the  time  that  this 
prize  was  denied  him,  Judge  Untcrmyer  of  New- 
York  will  surely  be  one  of  the  first  to  welcome 
the  news  that  the  important  silver-gilt  Elizabethan 
Magdalen  Cup  (Sotheby's,  26th  April,  £4,100)  is 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Manchester  City  Art 
Gallery.  When  an  objection  to  its  export  was 
raised,  and  later  sustained,  funds  provided  by  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund  and  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Goldsmiths  helped  this  piece  to 
be  retained  in  England. 

This  unique  ?|  in.  high  cup  bears  the  London 
hallmark  for  1573  and  weighs  13  ozs.  12  dvvts. 
The  body  is  beautifully  engraved  with  a  lively 
design  incorporating  winged  masks,  birds,  sea 
lions,  fruit,  scrolling  foliage,  and  festoons  of 
drapery.  Embossed  fruit  and  flowers  decorate 
the  lid.  Covered  beakers  of  this  type  are  referred 
to  in  Tudor  inventories  as  Magdalen  or  Maudlyn 
cups,  since  they  resembled  the  pots  of  ointment 
held  by  the  Magdalen  paintings. 

The  Manchester  cup  is  of  great  antiquarian 
interest,  and  was  sold  by  order  of  the  trustees  of 
the  late  E.  C.  A.  Byrom  of  Manchester.  A  branch 
of  the  Byrom  family  is  known  to  have  been  in 
the  city  in  [615,  subsequently  living  in  the  black 
and  white  building  that  is  now  the  Wellington 
Inn,  Market  Place.  They  carried  on  business  in 
the  open  market  there.  A  notable  member  was 
John  Byrom,  author  of  Christians  Awake,  whose 
connection  with  Manchester  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  with  the  Jacobite  cause  was  com- 
memorated by  an  exhibition  held  in  the  Art 
Gallery  in  1951. 

Soviet  Cultural  Service 

A  READER.  O.  V.  A.  Temple  of  Harrow,  has 
told  me  of  an  unusual  cultural  service  recently 
rendered  by  the  authorities  at  the  Hermitage. 
Leningrad. 


Mr.  Temple  is  interested  in  Russian  porcelain, 
the  manufacture  of  which  was  inaugurated  by 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  who  founded  a  factory  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1744.  This  continued  in  exist- 
ence until  the  Revolution  in  1917.  Fine  services 
made  there  included  the  four  Order  Services  of 
St.  George  (patron  Saint  of  Moscow),  St. 
Vladmir,  Srr-  Andrew  and  St.  Alexander  Ncvski. 
These  were  commissioned  by  Empress  Catherine 
II  for  use  at  functions  concerned  with  those 
orders.  They  were  made  by  Francis  Gardner,  who 
went  to  Russia  from  England  in  1746. 

Many  thousands  of  pieces  of  this  porcelain 
being  housed  in  the  Hermitage,  Mr.  Temple 
recently  applied  for  nine  special  photographs. 
This  necessitated  the  identification  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  pieces  concerned  for  photographic 
purposes.  As  considerable  work  must  have  been 
occasioned  in  so  doing,  this  is  a  public  relations 
service  which  deserves  wide  recognition.  It 
would  also  appear  to  indicate  a  welcome  change 
in  cultural  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  West. 

Japanese  Prints  from  America 

AN  important  American  collection  of  Japanese 
prints  is  shortly  to  be  exhibited  in  London.  This 
will  be  held  at  the  48  Davies  Street  galleries  of 
Messrs.  Bluett  Sons  from  September  18  to 
October  S-  A  number  of  items  in  the  collection 
came  originally  from  leading  English  collections. 
They  will  cover  the  full  range  of  Japanese  prints, 
from  the  earliest  through  to  the  great  nineteenth- 
century  Masters.  There  will  be  outstanding 
prints  by  Harunobu,  Sharaku  and  Utamaro,  and 
there  also  will  be  work  by  artists  of  the  Torii 
School,  Shunsho  and  colleagues,  Toyokuni  I, 
Koriusai,  Hokusai,  Toyohiro,  Hiroshigc,  Kuni- 
yoshi  and  others. 


Japanese  colour  print  by  Kitigawa  Utamaro. 
'Geisha  of  Western  Japan'.  To  be  included  in 
an  important  exhibition  by  Bluett  of  London. 
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An  Early  Brussels  Panel  of  the  Passion 


THE  persistence  of  the  Gothic  pictorial 
tradition  at  the  Brussels  ateliers,  up  to  the 
very  period  when  they  were  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  famous  set  after  Raphael's 
cartoons,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  presents 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  paradox  in  the 
history  of  tapestry.  Whatever  the  cause,  or 
causes,  the  result  was  that  the  brightening 
Renaissance  mood  was  superimposed,  as  it 
were,  over  the  bed-rock  of  Gothic  tradition, 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  delicate 
tendrils  of  the  wild  vines  have  been  allowed  by 
the  artist  to  grace  the  surface  of  the  great  jagged 
rocks  he  has  placed  in  the  background  of  the 
scene  of  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  (see  our  front 
cover)  without  distracting  from  the  awareness 
of  mass  and  weight. 

This  allegiance  to  the  ancient  canons,  in 
evident  conflict  with  the  Italianate  spirit  that 
triumphed  everywhere  else  without  comparable 
resistance,  may  have  been  due  to  the  innate 
conservatism  of  the  Flemish  character.  But  it  is 
also  very  probably  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
ineradicable  mark  left  by  the  powerful  person- 
ality of  Rogier  van  der  Weydcn,  who,  if  he  was 
not  in  fact  the  chief  cartoonist,  as  has  been 
plausibly  conjectured,  certainly  provided  the 
dominant  inspiration  and  style  leadership  both 
directly  and  through  his  pupils  and  followers. 

Yet,  Renaissance  inspiration,  or  enlighten- 
ment, could  be  beneficial  to  the  Flemish 
designers,  provided  they  exerted  the  discrimina- 
tion and  restraint  of  the  fine  artist  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  the  tapestry  illustrated  on  the 
cover.  There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  many 
respects  betwen  this  work  and  the  correspond- 
ing piece  in  the  famous  'Passion'  set  in  the 
Spanish  Royal  Gollcctions,  the  designs  for 
which  have  been  attributed  by  Wautcrs  to 
Quentin  Mctsys.  This  is  evident  particularly  in 
the  admirable  treatment  of  the  faces.  The  com- 
plete Madrid  set  consists  of  four  pieces:  The 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  The  Procession  to  Calvary, 
Tiie  Crucifixion, 2nd  The  Deposition.  The  tapestry 
shown  on  the  cover  formed  part  of  a  princely 
Spanish  collection.  Now  in  American  possession, 
it  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Estrcmera,  who  had  received  it  among  the 
inheritance  of  the  Uccda  family,  descended  from 
the  original  purchaser.  It  is  not  a  coincidence 
that  most  of  the  great  productions  of  the  Brussels 
looms  should  have  found  their  way  to  the 
Spanish  Royal  Collections,  or  to  noble  Spanish 
houses.  The  bulk  of  the  treasures  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  dynasty  descended  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V,  both  through  his  father,  Philip  the  Fair,  and 
through  his  aunt,  Margaret,  Regent  of  the 
Netherlands.  She  was  a  renowned  collector  of 
tapestries,  and  was  the  original  owner  of  the 
Madrid  'Passion'  set  which  she  had  purchased 
directly  from  the  master  weaver,  Peter  de  Panne- 
maker.  The  history  of  the  ateliers  runs  a  parallel 

'The  Procession  to  Calvary.'  Flemish  Gothic 
tapestry,  c.1510.  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


course  to  that  of  the  House  of  Burgundy :  a  record 
of  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  tapestries,  The  History 
0/  Hannibal,  bought  111  1466  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Philip  the  Good,  constitutes  the  first 
mention  of  weaving  activities  in  Brussels,  which 
reached  their  zenith  after  the  ruin  of  Arras  in 
I477,anddwindled  after  the  passing  of  Charles  V. 

Who  was  the  artist  who  created  the  cartoons 
for  this  solemn  scene,  so  different  in  approach 
and  style  from  the  companion  piece  (here 
illustrated)  in  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Collection,  which  has  been  identified  as  a 
design  by  Jacob  de  Camp  of  Antwerp?  Future 
research  may  reveal  his  name,  but  this  is  one  of 
those  works  that  speak  for  themselves.  The 
wonderful  quality  has  led  to  the  belief  that  in 
this  connection  we  can  look  very  high  indeed. 
This  tapestry  may  have  preserved  a  lost  master- 
piece by  one  of  the  great  Flemish  masters,  as  was 
the  caseforthe  paintingsof  Memlingin  the  Tow  n 
Hall  of  Brussels,  destroyed  in  the  bombardment 
of  1695  but  of  which  the  design  at  least  was 
preserved  in  the  great  tapestries  they  inspired. 

Demotte  in  La  Tapisserie  Gothique  (vol.  I, 
p.  5,  and  vol.  II,  plate  75)  illustrates  a  somewhat 
weaker  replica  of  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  and 
identifies  it  as  one  of  a  set  of  four  tapestries  made 
for  the  Florentine  Magistrate,  Pietro  Soderini, 
who  served  until  15 12.  The  much  tinner  treat- 
ment of  the  example  shown  on  the  cover  would 


tend  to  indicate  that  it  is  even  earlier  in  date.  The 
heads  of  the  figures  are  convincing  portraits,  as 
remarkable  for  technical  delicacy  of  execution 
as  for  mastery  of  conception.  They  are  endowed 
with  the  large  nobility  of  tuneless  symbols.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  think  of  Diirer  here,  w  ith 
whose  'Apostles'  our  artist  must  have  been  fam- 
iliar. There  is  a  suggestion  of  this  same  conflict, 
so  movingly  evident  in  the  creations  of  the  great 
German  artist,  whose  Gothic  soul  and  Renais- 
sance intellect  struggled  fiercely  within  him.  The 
Flemish  artist  has  not  given  his  figures  the  eagle 
look  and  vast,  genial  brows  of  Diirer's  figures, 
but  his  psychological  characterization  follows 
closely,  and  perhaps  more  subtly.  The  figure  of 
the  Saviour  is  admirable  in  nobility  and  agonized 
resignation;  Peter's  white  head  shows  the  ben- 
evolence, but  also  a  hint  of  the  weary  abandon- 
ment of  old  age;  James  is  intense  and  passionate, 
ever  the  man  of  action,  even  in  sleep — in 
opposition  to  the  noble  but  somewhat  passive 
gentleness  of  the  contemplative  John. 

The  exceptionally  fine  state  of  preservation  of 
the  tapestry  shows  us  the  colours  in  pristine 
brightness.  Most  remarkable  and  unusual  is  the 
glowing  vermeil  tone  of  the  robe  of  Christ, 
which  hangs  in  simple  and  heavy  Gothic  folds, 
in  contrast  to  the  complex,  toga-like  effect  of 
the  draperies  clothing  Peter  and  James. 

M.  L.  D'Otran<;e  Mamai. 
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Antiques  Fairs 


HARROGATE: 

Sixth  Northern  Antique  1  )ealers'  Fair  will  be  held  irtthe  Royal  Hall,  Harrogate  from 
ioth  September  to  15th  September.  It  will  be  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 
Among  the  exhibits  will  be:  (Left)  One  of  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany  arm- 
chairs with  central  motif  of  Prince  of  Wales  feathers  and  festooned  draperies 
(Charles  Lumb,  Harrogate).  {Left,  below)  Sheraton  mahogany  breakfront  library 
bookcase,  6  ft.  9  in.  (J.  6V  W.  Tweed,  Bradford).  (Below,  upper)  An  early  eighteenth- 
century  walnut  card  table  with  contemporary  needlework  top  incorporating  a 
worked  panel  'To  Miss  Moyle  at  Mr.  Hawkins  in  St.  Austell'.  From  the  Countess 
Edward  Bismark  Collection,  Long  Island  (Quinncy's,  Chester).  (Below,  lower) 
Antique  Georgian  jewellery  and  silver,  including  a  pair  of  cast  silver  candlesticks  by 
John  Cafe,  1753  (James  R.  Ogden,  Harrogate). 


CHELSEA: 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  will  open  the  Chelsea  Antiques  Fair,  Chelsea  Town  Hall,  on  26th 
September.  He  has  also  loaned  a  number  of  'Iron  Duke'  relics,  including  the  oval  soup  tureen 
(tit  right,  above),  part  of  the  Portuguese  service  presented  to  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1X16. 
The  Fair  will  close  on  c>th  October.  The  exhibits  include:  (Left,  above)  A  portable  orrery,  by 
Jones,  London,  c.  1780,  a  highly  comprehensive  instrument  of  its  kind  (Alexander  Podd,  1 'un- 
stable). (Riglit)  A  group  of  English  and  Continental  porcelain  including  the  products  ot  the 
Chelsea,  Derby,  Meissen  and  Mennecy  factories  (Beauchamp  Galleries,  London).  (Below,  left)  A 
small  Georgian  walnut  chest  of  drawers,  33  in.  wide,  18A  in.  deep,  32A  in.  high  (Josephine 
Grahame-Ballin,  St.  Albans.  (Below,  right)  A  Sheraton  bow-fronted  corner  cupboard  with  en- 
closed washstand  top,  c.  1780-90,  322  in.  high,  27  in.  wide  (H.J.  Viney,  Winchester). 

KENSINGTON: 

Fifth  Kensington  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  will 
be  held  in  Kensington  Town  Hall  from  30th  August  to  13th  September.  No  photographs  of 
exhibits  were  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  but  they  will  include:  a  miniature  china 
cabinet  said  to  have  belonged  once  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  a  Sevres  coffee  pot,  a  collection  of 
Baccarat  and  Clichy  paperweights,  furniture,  prints  and  maps  and  carpets  and  rugs.  Chairman  of 
the  Fair  is  Gordon  Hand:  organising  secretary,  Miss  Beryl  Davy,  34c  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London,  W.8. 
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Books  Reviewed 


ENGLISH  TASTE  IN  LANDSCAPE  IN 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY:  By 

Henry  V.  S.  Ogdcn  and  Margaret  S.  Ogden. 
(Michigan  University  Press. London:  Cumber- 
lege.  120s.  net.) 

CONTEMPORARY  American  scholar- 
ship in  history,  literature  and  the  arts  is 
remarkable  for  immensely  thorough  research; 
not,  it  must  be  allowed,  always  directed  to  ade- 
quate ends  nor  informed  by  a  just  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  values.  Sometimes,  undeniably,  a 
sledge-hammer  is  taken  to  crack  a  nut;  out  of  a 
mountain  of  erudition  issues  at  last  an  un- 
mistakable mouse;  or  at  least — for  these  of  course 
are  extreme  instances — the  prodigious  labours 
are  not  always  justified  by  the  results.  This  monu- 
mental compilation  provides  an  instance  ot  tire- 
less but  largely  misdirected  industry.  One  may 
take  leave  to  doubt  if  the  whole  approach  to  this 
subject  is  not  wrongly  conceived,  and  to  hold,  in 
particular,  that  the  immense  apparatus  criticus — 
the  footnotes  which  proliferate  at  the  end  ot  each 
chapter  (so  many  as  170  for  a  score  or  so  of 
pages) — might  with  advantage  have  been  drastic- 
ally reduced.  The  authors,  judging  doubtless  b\ 
their  own  abnormal  powers  of  application,  take 
too  sanguine  a  view  even  of  those  of  a  conscien- 
tious reader.  They  would  have  done  well  to 
credit  him  with  some  perception  and  the  ability 
to  grasp  a  conclusion  without  driving  it  home 
remorselessly  by  the  multiplication  of  weari- 
somely repetitive  proofs.  To  be  plain,  this  costly 
and  handsome  volume  is  not  for  dilettanti  or  'the 
weaker  brethren':  specialists,  ardent  students  of 
landscape  and  English  taste,  are  all  too  likely  to 
be  daunted  and  find  the  reading  of  it  a  weariness 
of  the  flesh. 

The  purpose  is  tersely  stated  at  the  outset.  It  is 
to  answer  two  questions — 'What  was  the  extent 
of  the  vogue  of  landscape  pictures  in  England 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  what  kind 
of  landscapes  were  admired?'  The  answers  are  by 
no  means  terse:  an  immense  documentation  and 
evidence  of  many  different  kinds  is  adduced — 
every  technical  treatise  on  drawing  and  painting, 
however  insignificant  and  derivative;  the  lives  of 
artists  (some  notices  by  Buckridge  are  trans- 
planted en  bloc)  telling  the  reader  what  painters 
to  admire;  inventories  and  sale  catalogues, 
copiously  cited;  paintings  and  prints  innumer- 
able known  to  have  been  done  by  artists  working 
in  England;  scenery  for  plays  and  masques;  book 
illustrations,  tapestries;  and  finally,  for  good 
measure,  all  the  descriptions  of  landscapes  that 
the  authors  have  noted  (and  they  can  have  missed 
very  few)  'in  scattered  prose  and  verse  passages', 
of  the  time.  We  arc  told  in  the  'blurb'  (as  if  we 
were  in  danger  of  making  the  mistake)  that  this 
is  a  history  of  taste,  not  a  history  of  landscape 
painting,  and  to  profit  by  it  apparently  some 
elementary  mathematics  are  required.  We  should 
know  what  percentage  of  landscapes  were  in  all 
the  great  collections  and  auction-room  disposals 


(mercifully  the  authors  having  given  the  totals, 
work  out  the  sums) ;  nor  should  we  rest  content 
with  percentages:  by  minute  analysis  of  the 
various  types — 'Ports',  'Ruins',  'Seasons',  'Cattle- 
pieces'  and  the  rest — the  authors  would  help  us 
to  ascertain  just  what  proportion  of  landscape  the 
artist  included  in  his  design.  Confronted  with 
closely-packed  paragraphs  listing  pictures  from 
royal  and  noble  collections,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  had  landscape  backgrounds,  either  'pure' 
or  merely  'complementary'  to  the  figures,  we 
may  be  forgiven  if  we  fail  to  disentangle  the  main 
theme  from  the  vast  confusing  accumulation  of 
detail. 

But  despite  all  the  statistics  and  calculations, 
much  of  real  interest,  and  with  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  taste  of  the  age,  emerges — far  more  indeed 
than  can  be  indicated  here.  To  select  instances 
almost  at  random — the  authors  demonstrate 
that  while  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  'the 
liking  for  an  extensive  and  variegated  view  was 
the  dominant  characteristic  of  English  taste', 
there  was  also  a  widespread  appreciation  of 
barren  and  mountainous  country  long  anticipat- 
ing the  Romantic  Movement,  with  its  enthusi- 
asm for  mountains.  Or  again,  though  Joos  de 
Moniper  is  not  now  held  to  be  the  Momper  for 
whose  work  Richard  Wilson  expressed  so  sur- 
prising an  enthusiasm,  it  is  certainly  interesting 
to  learn  that  his  pictures,  already  popular  under 
Charles  I,  remained  in  high  favour  down  to  the 
end  of  the  century;  when  however  the  auction 
records  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
Adrian  Van  Diest  (who  painted  many  cheap  pic- 
tures for  London  dealers)  and  Leanord  Knyff 
were  the  most  prolific  producers  of  'ideal  land- 
scapes'. And  so  we  may  go  on  to  learn  when  the 
first  Poussins,  Caspars,  Claudes  and  Salvators 
came  into  England;  the  vogue  of  the  last  not 
setting  in  strongly  until  after  1700.  In  connection 
with  the  popularity  of  many  artists,  the  Breughels 
for  example,  there  is  a  large  element  of  specul- 
ation since  in  auction  catalogues  and  inventories 
it  is  not  possible  to  identify  different  painters 
ot  the  same  name;  while  in  considering  the  types 
of  picture  in  favour  the  element  of  uncertainty 
goes  far  to  defeat  the  authors'  calculations.  They 
tell  us  that  403  cattle  pieces  arc  listed  in  the  cata- 
logues between  1660  and  1700,  but  this  informa- 
tion is  not  of  much  value  as  'some  of  these,  of 
course,  were  animal  studies,  and  should  not  be 
regarded  as  landscapes'. 

The  authors  suffer  from  one  very  serious  dis- 
ability— an  inadequate  acquaintance,  outside  ref- 
erence libraries,  with  the  English  scene,  which 
gravely  limits  the  value  of  their  references  to 
extant  works.  They  write  that  Ham  House 
affords  the  best  example  of  a  house  in  w  hic  h 
landscapes  were  used  for  interior  decoration,  but 
are  clearly  not  aware  that  the  contents  have  for 
some  years  belonged  to  the  nation.  If  they  had 
consulted  the  official  guide,  they  would  not  in- 
form the  reader  that  Henry  Danckcrts  painted  a 
picture  there  of  Charles  II  receiving  the  first 


pineapple  grown  in  England,  for  the  canvas  inset 
in  the  Marble  Dining-Room  is  a  clever  copy 
made  by  Thomas  Hewart  in  1787  of  the  well- 
known  original  in  the  possession  of  the  March- 
ioness of  Cholmondeley.  But  this  blunder  is 
eclipsed  by  a  reference  to  two  Italianate  land- 
scapes attributed  to  Jan  Glauber  (known  as 
Polydor),  of  whom  we  are  told  that  'there  is  a 
tradition  in  the  Tollemache  family  that  Glauber 
came  to  England  to  paint  these  pictures,  and 
although  there  is  'no  other  evidence  than  this, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  did'.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  quite  impossible.  The  pictures  referred  to, 
and  others  dismissed  as  'Seasons'  without  attribu- 
tion, are  copies  and  adaptations  by  Francis  Cleyn 
from  the  series  by  Polidore  Caldora  (a  very 
different  sort  of  artist !)  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  were  acquired  by  Charles  I.  Such  mis- 
takes— and  there  are  others — in  the  account  of 
landscapes  at  Ham  do  not  inspire  confidence  if 
taken  as  a  sample  of  the  Ogdens'  knowledge  of 
the  contents  of  readily  accessible  English  country 
houses.  Documentation  is  no  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  direct  observation. 

The  conclusion  from  the  whole  enquiry  is 
again  tersely  stated — 'At  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  landscape  pictures,  except  possibly  in 
tapestries,  were  almost  unknown.  The  word 
'landscape'  itself  was  new  to  the  language  .  .  .  the 
vogue  grew,  until  by  1700  landscapes  were  to  be 
seen  in  upper-class  houses  wherever  one  went'. 
In  support  ot  that  conclusion  the  authors  present 
an  abundance  of  evidence  mixed  with  a  large 
element  of  conjecture  and  some  curious  inter- 
pretations, when  they  come  to  consider 
'mood  in  landscape':  such,  for  example,  as  their 
insistence  on  'Christian  optimism' — a  highly 
debatcable  notion,  anyway,  and  one  of  which  the 
relevance  here  is  hard  to  discern.  There  are  165 
reproductions  of  landscapes  from  prints  and  pic- 
tures— many  of  them  very  indifferent  and  of 
about  the  size  of  a  visiting  card. — R.E. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BUDDHA:  By  Anil  de 
Silva-Vigier.  (London :  Phaidon  Press,  47s.  6d. 
net.) 

IN  England  we  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a 
serious  work  devoted  to  some  aspect  of  Buddhist 
Art.  We  are,  alas,  still  waiting.  This  work  can 
make  no  claim  to  be  a  serious  book  at  all.  It  is  a 
picture  book  pure  and  simple.  Admittedly  many 
of  its  plates  are  good,  but  they  are  'arranged'  with 
so  little  coherence  that  were  it  not  for  the  title 
page  a  reader  might  be  forgiven  for  wondering 
just  what  it  is  about.  Buddha  heads,  scenes  from 
the  life  more  or  less  in  sequence,  and  odd  frag- 
ments of  Mahayana  iconography  from  all  ages 
and  places  are  scattered  through  the  pages.  This 
year  is  being  celebrated  as  the  2,500th  anniversary 
of  the  Parinirvana,  the  final  passing  into  Nirvana, 
of  the  Lord  Buddha,  the  founder  of  a  religion 
which  is  still  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in 
the  Eastern  world.  So  any  contribution  to 
western  understanding  of  the  Buddha  and  what 
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He  stood  for  would  be  particularly  welcome  at 
this  moment.  But  this  book  has  far  too  many 
deficiencies  to  be  considered  as  such. 

Buddhism  is  a  faith  which  has  always  shown  a 
marvellous  adaptability.  So  that  into  whichever 
country  it  has  penetrated  it  has  assimilated  to  it- 
self the  forms  of  thought  of  the  population;  and 
in  this  way  it  has  clothed  itself  in  perhaps  a  wider 
range  of  expression  even  than  Christianity. 
Sinhalese  and  Burmese  puritanism,  Chinese 
Taoism,  the  Shinto  of  Japan,  Hinduism  and 
popular  religions  in  India  and  South  East  Asia, 
and  the  mystical  polymorphism  of  Nepal  and 
Tibet  have  all  contributed  something  to  the 
artistic  language  ot  Buddhist  imagery,  and  no 
one  mode  can  claim  to  be  absolutely  valid.  For  of 
course  the  central  truth  of  Buddhist  doctrine  lies 
beyond  expression.  Mine,  de  Silva-Vigier  clearly 
has  some  intention  of  displaying  this  overwhelm- 
ing variety  of  Buddhist  art  in  her  selection  of 
plates.  So  she  shows  us  quite  a  range  of  icono- 
graphy which  has  on  the  face  of  it  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  actual  life  of  the  Buddha.  How- 
ever, four  text  pages  devoted  to  the  evolution  of 
the  whole  of  Buddhist  art  are  not  really  enough 
to  make  sense  of  this  material. 

The  text  which  precedes  the  plates,  and  out- 
lines the  main  incidents  in  the  Buddha's  life,  is  in 
an  unfortunate  style,  which  irresistably  suggests 
the  manner  of 'Bible  Stories  retold  for  Children' : 
no  doubt  highly  suitable  in  a  Christian  Sunday 
school,  but  hardly  proper  as  the  vehicle  for 
communicating  the  central  facts  of  a  distinctly 
strong-minded  religion  to  the  adults  to  whom 
this  book  is  presumably  addressed.  What  her 
sources  were  for  those  facts  Mine,  de  Silva- 
Vigier  leaves  each  reader  to  guess  for  himself. 
There  is  no  bibliography.  She  was  probably  wise, 
too,  to  leave  any  serious  consideration  of  Budd- 
hist doctrine  aside.  So  that  we  can  at  least  hope 
that  the  beauty  of  the  art  which  is  shown  here 
will  stimulate  her  readers  into  an  investigation  of 
what  Buddhist  art  is  about  elsewhere. — P.S.R. 

LA  VERRERIE  EN  FRANCE  DE 
L'EPOQUE  GALLO-ROMAINE  A 
NOS  JOURS:  By  James  Barrelct.  (Paris 
(1955):  Librairic  Larousse.  207  pages,  72 
Plates.  £1.) 

M.  JAMES  BARRELET  has  written  the  first 
comprehensive  book  on  French  glass-making, 
from  its  earliest  days  in  Roman  Gaul  up  to  the 
present  time.  This  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
considering  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  for- 
mat of  his  book,  which  is  no  larger  than  a  double 
volume  in  the  Penguin  series.  Despite  its  modest 
size,  it  is  fully  worthy  to  take  its  place  on  the 
shelf  beside  W.  A.  Thorpe's  History  oj  LitigHsii  and 
Irish  Glass,  M.  S.  D.  Westropp's  Irish  Glass,  or 
F.  Radcinacher's  Die  Deutschen  Gldser  des  Mittel- 
alters.  By  a  skilful  apparatus,  in  the  form  of 
appendices  devoted  respectively  to  a  glossary  of 
terms,  a  list  of  principal  French  personalities  in 
glass-making  (with  short  biographical  notes),  and 
an  index  of  glass-making  centres,  he  is  able  to 
pack  into  his  book  an  amazing  wealth  of  informa- 
tion whilst  dispensing  with  foot-notes  and  an 
index  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  work  is  com- 
pleted by  a  Bibliography,  arranged  to  correspond 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  book's  main 


divisions,  and  a  list  ot  Plates  with  explanatory 
notes.  A  most  useful  addition  to  the  illustrations 
of  the  book  is  formed  by  three  distribution-maps 
showing  the  chief  finds  of  Roman  glass  in  Caul, 
the  main  glass-making  centres  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  known  glass-houses  in  the  period 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  Revolution. 

The  history  of  English  glass-making,  apart 
from  the  manufacture  of  ecclesiastical  window- 
glass,  is  practically  unknown  before  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  From  then  until  the 
'Ravenscroft  revolution'  of  about  1675,  its  story 
runs  parallel  to  that  of  France.  Both,  in  the  sphere 
of  artistic  glass-making,  were  virtually  provinces 
of  Italy,  albeit  with  provincial  idioms  of  their 
own.  But  M.  Barrelet  has  rendered  a  signal  ser- 
vice in  making  it  abundantly  clear  not  only  that 
glass-making  never  died  out  in  France  between 
the  Merovingian  period  and  this  Italianate  phase 
characteristic  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  but  that  French  glass  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  a  definite  character  of  its  own.  The 
material  remains  are  slight  indeed,  but  with 
phenomenal  assiduity  M.  Barrelet  has  turned 
over  more  than  50,000  miniatures  in  illuminated 
Mss.  of  the  fourteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
from  them  has  extracted  a  convincing  documen- 
tation, with  which  the  few  surviving  glasses 
agree  well  enough.  Most  surprising  ot"  all  the 
types  of  glass  which  he  brings  to  light  is  a  tall, 
thin-stemmed  wine-glass,  apparently  current  m 
the  fourteenth  century.  Not  only  is  this  glass 


represented  in  MSS.,  but  an  actual  example  was 
excavated  almost  entire  in  1049  during  work  on 
the  Church  ot  the  Augustines  in  Rouen  (illustra- 
ted PI. XXV, B).  This  type  of  glass,  astonishingly 
evocative  of  the  art  noureati,  is  a  reminder  that 
the  beakers  of  the  middle  and  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  not  the  first  word  in  the 
story  of  the  dnnking-glass  in  modern  times.  This 
stemmed  goblet  also  provokes  speculation  as  to 
its  possible  connexions  with  a  stemmed  form 
which  flourished  in  the  Near  East  in  much  the 
same  period  (perhaps  the  thirteenth  century): 
since  none  of  these  has  been  preserved  intact,  one 
can  only  be  sure  of  the  fact  of  a  stem,  attested  by  a 
number  of  excavated  specimens. 

M.  Barrelet,  however,  is  no  mere  historian  of 
the  art  of  glass  in  table-wares.  As  befits  one  in  his 
position  (lie  is  Secretary  of  the  Croupeinent 
Professionel  des  Industries  du  Verre  in  France), 
he  is  acutely  aware  of  the  geographical  and 
economic  factors  governing  the  fate  of  glass- 
houses and  of  whole  glass-making  districts.  The 
glass-houses  of  the  East  of  France  have,  for 
instance,  been  susceptible  to  influences  from 
Germany  antl  Bohemia:  those  ot  Normandy  to 
influences  from  England.  Changes  from  wood- 
firing  to  coal-tiring  have  completely  altered  the 
distribution-map  of  glass-making  in  France,  and 
even  more  modern  developments  have  modified 
it  further.  To  window-glass  (so  dull  for  the  art- 
historian  unless  it  happens  to  be  the  coloured 
material  of  the  stained  glass  artist)  M.  Barrelet 
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rightly  pays  ample  attention  in  each  chapter: 
particularly  in  early  days,  it  formed  the  back- 
bone of  the  industry,  and  without  it  the  develop- 
ments in  table-glass  would  probably  not  have 
been  possible. 

Stained  glass  falls  outside  the  province  of  this 
work,  being  dealt  with  by  M.  Marcel  Aubcrt  in 
the  same  series.  All  the  other  uses  of  glass,  how- 
ever, are  touched  on,  whether  it  be  the  counter- 
feit jewels  of  the  Merovingian,  Romanesque  and 
laterepochs,  the  opaque-white  glass  wrought  into 
figures  or  into  forms  imitating  porcelain  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  the  specialised  glasses  for 
scientific  and  architectural  purposes  evolved  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

This  is  a  book  which  can  be  unhesitatingly 
recommended  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of 
glass-making:  and,  for  once,  there  need  be  no 
reservations  in  the  matter  of  cost. — V. 

HORACE  WALPOLE'S  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE WITH  WILLIAM  MASON,  2  vols. 
Edited  by  W.  S.  Lewis,  G.  Cronin  Jr.  and 
C.  H.  Bennett.  (Yale  University  Press.  London : 
Cumberlege.  £8  net  per  set.) 

THE  28th  and  29th  volumes  of  the  great  Yale 
Edition  of  Horace  Walpolc's  Letters,  contain  his 
correspondence  with  the  Rev.  William  Mason. 
Since  the  originals  of  nearly  all  the  letters  from 
Walpole  have  been  lost,  the  text  is  largely  based 
on  the  edition  of  this  correspondence  made  by 
the  Rev.  John  Mitford  and  published  in  1 851. 
The  editing,  as  in  all  the  volumes  of  this  series,  is 
of  the  highest  class,  and  everything  that  scholar- 
ship and  good  printing  can  achieve  to  help  the 
reader  has  been  done. 

The  editors  find  themselves  in  agreement  with 
general  opinion  when  they  call  this  'the  least 
amiable  of  Walpolc's  major  correspondences'; 
but  that  docs  not  mean  that  it  is  negligible  or 
uninteresting,  or  that  it  has  not  its  significance  in 
an  analysis  of  Walpole's  protean  character.  The 
method  pursued  in  this  edition,  that  of  publish- 
ing each  major  correspondence  separately,  has  the 
advantage  that  the  reader  cannot  readily  trace 
Walpolc's  reaction  to  a  situation  or  the  develop- 
ment of  his  attitude,  but  it  certainly  brings  out 
clearly  the  way  in  which  he  adapted  himself  to 
the  character  and  interests  of  those  to  whom 
he  wrote.  When  his  letters  to  others  are  com- 
pared with  those  he  wrote  to  Mason  the  conclu- 
sion seems  inescapable  that  their  special  tone  is 
due  in  part  at  least  to  the  character  of  their 
recipient,  and  Mason's  share  in  the  corres- 
pondence confirms  this  impression. 

It  was  not  one  of  Walpolc's  happier  friend- 
ships. The  Rev.  William  Mason  held  a  good 
living  in  Yorkshire  and  was  Canon  Residentiary 
and  Precentor  at  York,  and  had  received  gener- 
ous assistance  from  aristocratic  patrons  but, 
disappointed  in  his  ambitions  111  the  Church,  he 
was  a  resentful  man,  with  a  high  sense  of  his  own 
merits  (particularly  as  a  writer)  and  a  grudge  not 
least  against  those  who  had  helped  him  most. 
Walpole  first  came  into  close  contact  with  him 
when  he  was  writing  the  life  of  their  former 
friend  Thomas  Gray,  the  poet,  in  which  Walpole 
gave  him  assistance  and  encouragement,  and  the 
correspondence  broadened  out  into  general 
topics  on  which  Walpole  kept  him  informed. 


Most  of  the  correspondence  falls  between  1772 
and  1784,  years  of  political  controversy  in  which 
the  feelings  both  of  Walpole  and  Mason  became 
deeply  engaged.  Political  issues  and  personalities 
thus  bulk  largely  in  the  correspondence,  and  it 
was  over  a  political  diiference  that  the  friendship 
(already  languishing  through  Mason's  indiffer- 
ence) finally  broke  down. 

In  addition  to  their  political  significance  Wal- 
pole's letters  are  of  such  interest  in  other  spheres 
that  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  they  were  not 
more  appreciated.  Walpole  admitted  that  he  was 
not  'naturally'  impartial,  and  his  dislikes  were  as 
strong  as  his  likes.  He  detested  Dr.  Johnson  and 
his  'teeth-breaking  diction',  and  Robert  Adam, 
whose  Adelphi  he  described  as  'warehouses  laced 
down  the  seams,  like  a  soldier's  trull  in  a  regimen- 
tal old  coat';  (political  prejudice  probably  played 
its  part  in  these  judgements),  and  he  shared  the 
widespread  disapprobation  of  Hume  and  half- 
contempt  of  Goldsmith.  But  his  recognition  of 
the  qualities  of  Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Robertson 
and  Dr.  Burney  was  immediate  and  acute,  and 
he  admitted  Burke's  talent  while  despising  his 
political  masters.  His  superbly  malicious  account 
of  Gibbon's  reaction  to  criticism,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  events  as  different  as  a  rehearsal  of  the 
tragedy  Braganza  and  the  ferocities  of  the 
Gordon  Riots  are  masterly.  Nor,  despite  the 
satirical  tone  of  much  that  he  writes  is  he  lacking 
in  real  kindness  of  heart  or  good  sense  in  advising 
restraint  on  his  friend,  and  where  he  himself  is 
concerned  he  displays  both  dignity  and  dis- 
interestedness. The  unjust  obloquy  to  which  he 
was  exposed  after  the  death  of  Chatterton  does 
not  prevent  his  recognizing  the  latter's  talents, 
and  when  the  publication  of  Gray's  letters 
focussed  attention  on  their  early  quarrel  in  their 
European  travels  in  a  manner  necessarily  wound- 
ing to  his  amour  proprc,  the  most  he  permitted 
himself  to  say  in  his  own  defence  was  '.  .  .  I  was 
a  boy  and  he,  though  infinitely  more  a  man,  was 
not  enough  so  to  make  allowances'.  Walpole 
himself  made  many  allowances  for  those  to 
whom  he  somewhat  intemperately  attached  him- 
self; had  he  not  done  so  for  Mason  the  corres- 
pondence would  have  ended  much  earlier  and  we 
should  have  been  the  poorer. — L.S.S. 

THE  SHRINE  OF  ST.  PETER:  By  Jocelyn 
Toynbee  and  John  Ward  Perkins.  (London: 
Longmans  Green  &  Co.  42s.  net.) 

IN  1951  the  Vatican  authorities  issued  their 
official  report  on  the  excavations  that  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  between 
1940  and  1949.  The  sensational  discovery  of  a 
pagan  cemetery  and  the  shrine  at  which  St.  Peter 
had  been  venerated  for  more  than  seventeen 
centuries  naturally  caught  the  imagination  of  a 
world-wide  public;  but  as  the  official  report  was 
expensive  and  not  very  generally  accessible, 
many  wild  notions  were  popularly  disseminated. 
Moreover,  several  archaeologists  sought  to  give 
their  own  interpretation  to  the  findings,  some 
claiming  to  have  made  discoveries  unnoticed  by 
the  excavators.  By  the  publication  of  the  present 
book,  Prof.  Jocelyn  Toynbee  of  Cambridge  and 
Prof.  Ward  Perkins,  the  director  of  the  British 
School  at  Rome,  have  dispersed  many  vulgar 


errors  and  clarified  the  situation.  Their  book  is, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  piece  of  work,  for  it  is  at 
once  a  summary  of  the  official  report  and  an 
independent  commentary  on  the  findings. 
Furthermore  its  account  of  three  of  the  mausolea 
is  the  fullest  yet  printed.  As  it  is  written  by  two 
authoritative  and  disinterested  archeologists  (one 
of  whom  is"  a  Roman  Catholic)  the  book  will 
particularly  recommend  itself  to  those  who  were 
chary  of  accepting  all  the  implications  of  the 
Vatican  excavators'  Report.  The  'general  reader' 
for  whom  it  is  partly  intended  may  occasionally 
be  baffled  by  the  necessarily  complex  descriptions 
of  the  site,  but  will  rejoice  at  the  lucidity  of  the 
general  expositions. 

Argument  about  the  identification  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  Peter  has  tended  to  overshadow  the 
problems  presented  by  the  pagan  cemetery 
which  has  a  considerable  importance  in  its  own 
right,  and  to  which  half  the  present  book  is 
devoted.  A  brief  summary  of  the  lay-out  and 
chronology  of  the  cemetery  is  followed  by 
detailed  descriptions  of  three  of  the  most  interest- 
ing mausolea,  illustrated  by  32  photographs,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  plans  and  drawings.  One  of 
these  tomb  houses  affords  a  fascinating  glimpse 
into  the  religious  life  of  Rome  at  the  beginning 
of  our  era,  since  it  belonged  first  to  an  Egyptian 
family  who  adorned  it  with  a  painting  of  Horus, 
the  bird  headed  king-god,  then  passed  to 
Romans  whose  sarcophagi  show  them  to  have 
been  devotees  of  the  Dionysiac  cult  and  finally,  it 
received  the  body  of  a  Christian.  'As  documents 
of  funerary  art',  the  authors  write,  'the  Vatican 
tombs  are  unrivalled;  and  they  fill  out,  with 
fresh  and  significant  details,  our  picture  of 
religious  belief  and  practice  among  the  Roman 
middle  classes  during  a  crucial  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  eschatological  thought'.  Nor  are 
they  less  interesting  for  their  painted  decoration, 
mosaics  and  finely  carved  sarcophagi  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  A.D.  But  it  is  from  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  stucco  figures  and 
ornaments  that  the  tombs  derive  their  greatest 
artistn  importance. 

Except  for  a  chapter  on  the  Petrine  cult  centre 
on  Via  Appia,  the  second  half  of  the  book  is 
wholly  concerned  with  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter 
which,  as  the  authors  make  clear,  can  not  yet  be 
regarded  as  more  than  'the  place  where  St.  Peter 
was  venerated  from  at  least  the  third  quarter  of 
the  second  century'.  They  do  not,  however,  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  St.  Peter  was  buried 
beneath  the  shrine  though  they  emphasise  that 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  his  death  in  Rome. 
Whatever  the  precise  significance  of  the  shrine 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  used  as  the  focus 
of  the  great  basilica  by  Constantine  who  bad  it 
i  ased  111  marble  and  covered  by  a  baldichino 
resting  on  four  'barley-sugar'  columns.  In  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great  the  floor  level  of  the 
apse  was  raised  so  that  an  altar  could  be  erected  on 
top  of  the  shrine  and  it  is  above  this  point  that  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  has  remained  ever  since. 
The  last  chapter  of  the  book  traces  the  later 
history  of  the  shrine  and  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  the  twisty  columns,  copies  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  Europe — even  in  so  unlikely 
a  place  as  the  little  Presbyterian  kirk  of  Durisdeer 
in  Duinfricsliirc. — EI. I  I. 
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RENOIR  (Second  Volume):  With  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Bernard  Denvir. 
VERMEER:  With  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Andrew  Forge.  (London:  Faber  &  Faber 
Ltd.)        (The  Faber  Gallery).  9s.  6d.  net  each. 

IN  Renoir  II,  a  pendant  to  Renoir  I  to  which  Mr. 
R.  H.  Wilenski  contributed  the  introduction, 
Mr.  Bernard  Denvir  has  many  sensible,  and 
sensitive,  things  to  say  about  a  painter  whose 
reputation  has  perhaps  suffered  a  little  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  not  so  much  from 
criticism  as  from  indiscriminate  praise.  There  is 
always  the  temptation,  once  a  great  man  has  been 
recognised  for  what  he  is — that  is,  a  great  man — 
to  assume  that  anything  from  his  brush  must  be 
in  itself  great,  whereas  greatness  is  achieved  by 
trial  and  error.  Homer  sometimes  nods,  Rem- 
brandt sometimes  falters,  Beethoven,  at  rare 
moments,  stumbles.  All  this  Mr.  Denvir  knows 
very  well,  and  his  comments  are  consequently  all 
the  more  illuminating.  Most  commentators, 
noting  Renoir's  women  portraits,  draw  a  com- 
parison between  him  and  Fragonard.  Mr.  Denvir 
shrewdly  points  out  how  close  in  spirit  he  can  be 
to  Chardin,  citing  especially  the  fine  portrait  of 
Jean  Renoir  Drawing  and  comparing  it  with 
Chardin's  several  versions  of  La  Tour  des  Cartes. 
He  also  draws  attention  to  his  debt  to  Rubens,  a 
debt,  may  this  reviewer  add,  which  few  French 
painters  from  Watteau  onwards  have  failed  to 
pay  in  one  form  or  another.  Comments  on 
individual  pictures  are  much  to  the  point  and 
nicely  adjusted  for  a  popular  audience  which  is 
not  concerned  with  the  minutiae  of  theory.  It 
may,  for  example,  be  trite  and  obvious,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  well  said  to  speak  of  the  delicious 
Parisienne  of  the  Cardiff  Gallery  in  these  words: 
'Obviously  the  figure  is  posed,  but  in  its  interpre- 
tation there  is  a  candid  feeling  which  makes  for  a 
sensation  of  actuality — as  though  the  girl  had 
been  caught  about  some  action  or  mission  which 
she  would  resume  as  soon  as  the  artist  had 
finished  his  task' (Here  surely  is  the  other  Renoir — 
Fragonard  rather  than  Chardin). 

Mr.  Andrew  Forge  is  far  more  difficult  in  his 
comments  upon  Vcrmeer  and  many  will  find 
him  nearly  incomprehensible.  What  are  we  to 
make  of  this?  'His  architecture  depends  upon  the 
coincidence  of  objects  which  arc  engaged  in  no 
active  relationship.  Its  starting  point  is  visual;  its 
end  is  the  final  establishment  of  something  seen. 
It  is  classical  in  the  deepest  sense  since  it  gains  its 
strength  from  the  artists'  belief  in  what  is  outside 
himself.  It  is  classical  in  the  superficial  sense  that 
is  often  given  to  the  word  in  that  it  deals  with 
precise  relationships  between  horizontals  and 
verticals'.  And  again:  'However  complex  the 
architectural  structure  of  Vermccr's  paintings,  its 
starting  point  is  observation.  It  is  neither  ideal  nor 
aesthetic  but  the  fruit  of  his  detached  and  even 
gaze.  The  core  of  vertical  alignments  upon  which 
so  many  of  the  pictures  are  built  is  independent  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  forms  concerned.' 

This  presumably  means  that  Vermeer  had  a 
good  eye  and  noticed  that  houses  in  Delft  were 
frequently  somewhat  rectangular  in  section:  but 
perhaps  it  means  a  great  deal  more  and  I  am 
being  merely  obtuse.  The  whole  essay  is  much  in 
the  same  strain  and  appears  to  me  to  throw  not 


light  but  darkness  upon  this  unique  and  pro- 
foundly moving  phenomenon  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century firmament.  In  both  volumes  the 
colour  plates  are  well  up  to  the  high  standard  we 
expect  from  the  series. — F.D. 

LONDON    BOOKBINDERS  1780-1840. 

Charles  Ramsden.  9f  in.  x  7!  in.  pp.  xiv  - 
156  -f-  40  collotype  plates.  B.  T.  Batsford. 
£5  5s. 

THIS  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  too- 
scanty  literature  on  English  bookbinding  and 
provides  details  about  all  the  binders  (to  the 
number  of  about  2,000)  whom  the  author's  re- 
searches have  found  to  have  been  active  during 
the  period  in  London.  The  40  collotype  illus- 
trations (finely  printed  by  Van  Leer  in  Amster- 
dam) are  not  the  least  valuable  and  interesting 
part.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  a  book  on  this  subject, 
handsomely  produced,  by  distinguished  pub- 
lishers, the  typography  should  have  been  so 
neglected ;  and  the  machining  of  the  letterpress 
(by  an  English  printer)  does  not  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  machining  of  the  collotype  plates 
by  a  Dutch  printer.  But  it  is  a  book  that  all  book- 
collectors  will  need  to  possess. — R.  McL. 
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BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 
The  Lion  and  Unicorn  Press 

By  Ruari  McLean 

A  'Private  P  ress  is,  by  definition,  a  printing- 
press  privately  owned.  There  are  not  many  in 
Britain  today,  nor  are  there  many  publishers 
issuing  limited  editions  for  collectors:  nothing  is 
now  being  produced,  for  example,  to  compare 
in  grandeur  with  the  Cresset  Press  Paradise  Lost 
and  Paradise  Regained,  printed  by  the  Shakespeare 
Head  Press  in  1030,  of  which  ten  copies,  on 
Roman  Vellum,  were  offered  at  200  guineas 
each.  Two  Fine  Presses  survive,  however,  from 
that  golden  period,  Nonesuch  and  Golden 
Cockerel,  and  are  still  producing  fine  books: 
prospectuses  may  be  written  for  (Nonesuch:  66 
Chandos  Place,  London,  W.C.2;  Golden  Cock- 
erel: 123  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i)  and 


their  work  will  be  described  in  future  issues  of 
The  Connoisseur. 

The  most  important  of  the  Private  Presses 
operating  in  England  today  is  the  Lion  and 
Unicorn  Press.  It  belongs  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Art  in  South  Kensington,  and  was  founded 
purely  as  pajt  of  the  equipment  of  the  School  of 
Graphic  Design.  Students  learning  how  to  de- 
sign, illustrate  and  produce  books  could  get  their 
work  actually  printed  and  see  the  results  not  on 
flat  sheets  pinned  on  a  wall  for  the  Summer 
Exhibition,  but  in  a  book  to  be  held  in  the  hand. 
As  the  College  is  concerned  with  professional, 
not  art-school,  standards,  it  was  decided  to  insti- 
tute a  proper  publishing  programme,  and  invite 
up  to  200  outside  subscribers  to  participate,  with 
a  subscription  of  five  guineas  a  year  (15  dollars) 
for  three  books;  an  absurdly  low  price,  for  the 
books  if  issued  commercially  would  cost  very 
much  more,  but  the  Press  is  first  and  foremost 
for  teaching.  All  composition  is  machine-set  by 
trade  typesetters  or  outside  printers,  but  hand- 
work is  done  in  the  school's  own  composing- 
room,  and  all  printing  is  done  on  the  school's 
own  machines,  including  oflset-litho  work. 

With  Richard  Guyatt  as  Professor  of  the 
Graphic  Design  School,  John  Lewis  and  John 
Brinkley  as  teachers  of  book  design  and  typo- 
graphy, and  such  men  as  Reynolds  Stone, 
Edward  Ardizzone,  Edward  Bawden,  John  Nash, 
Barnett  Freedman,  Edwin  La  Dell,  Sir  Hugh 
Casson  and  others  on  the  staff,  or  constantly 
visiting  the  College  (not  to  mention  Robin 
Darwin,  the  Principal,  whose  enthusiasm  is  the 
mainspring  of  the  whole  project)  the  press  has 
unrivalled  opportunities  for  producing  exciting 
work.  Its  most  recent  publication  is  a  portfolio, 
measuring  19  in.  x  12;  in.,  containing  a  new 
translation  by  Ormerod  Greenwood  of  the 
fourteenth  century  alliterative  poem  Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight,  and  twelve  loose  coloured 
plates  by  a  student,  Roy  Morgan.  They  were 
made  as  lino-cuts,  but  printed  lithographically, 
in  up  to  six  colours.  The  large  page  gave  the 
artist  an  exceptional  opportunity,  which  he  has 
been  fully  able  to  exploit.  He  has  used  the  lino- 
cut  technique  in  the  medieval  woodcut  tradition, 
but  his  apparent  simplicity,  when  analysed,  re- 
veals the  hand  of  a  very  skilled  designer  indeed. 
The  colours  are  most  exciting  and  beautiful,  with 
a  wide  and  subtle  range:  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  are  printed,  and  not  hand-painted. 
These  are,  I  think,  the  most  magnificent  illustra- 
tions to  appear  in  an  English  book  since  before 
the  war.  The  poem,  which  is  stirring  to  read 
aloud,  was  set  in  Centaur  type  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press  and  is  printed  on  a  smooth 
white  cartridge  which  also  suits  the  illustrations. 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  though  not  a 
true  book,  is  a  magnificent  conjunction  of  type 
and  pictures. 

The  two  previous  publications  of  the  first  year 
of  the  Press's  programme  were  .1  facsimile  edition 
of  Fuggcr's  Handwriting  Manual  of  1553  and 
John  Wilkes'  An  Unfinished  Autobiography,  with 
illustrations  by  a  student. 

The  subscription  list  is  not  yet  filled ;  those  inter- 
ested should  write  for  a  Prospectus  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Art,  Exhibition  Road,  London,  S.W.7. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 

Eight  Rembrandts 

In  American  Collections 

BY  MARGARETTA   SALINGER  Senior  Research  Fellow,  Department  of  Paintings,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


THE  publication  by  an  American  at  this  time  of  eight 
beautiful  paintings  by  Rembrandt  to  be  enjoyed  at  home 
may  be  correctly  interpreted  as  a  consolation  proffered  to  all 
those  who,  like  the  author,  will  fail  to  see  this  summer's  stupen- 
dous exhibition  in  Amsterdam  of  some  of  Rembrandt's  most 
famous  works.  But  it  has  a  significance  far  greater  than  a  simple 
counting  of  our  blessings.  Visiting  Europeans  are  often  astonished 
to  find  how  rich  American  collections  are  in  great  works  by  this 
master,  and  to  discover  that  the  various  phases  of  his  art  are  all 
well  represented.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  alone  there  are 
twenty-eight  pictures  generally  conceded  to  be  his,  including 
among  them  examples  from  each  of  his  working  decades.  For 
the  great  figure  compositions  one  must  go  to  his  native  city  of 
Amsterdam,  and  then  to  Leningrad  and  Stockholm.  But  it  is  in 
representations  of  the  single  figure-factual,  outspoken,  or  deeply 
searching  likenesses,  or  imaginative  and  idealized  tributes  to  the 
human  face  and  the  soul  behind  it,  that  our  treasure  lies. 

No  painter  has  ever  surpassed  Rembrandt  in  the  representation 
of  human  beings.  Probably  that  is  because  no  painter  has  ever 
concentrated  all  his  life  with  so  much  constancy  and  love  upon 
the  study  of  humanity.  By  constancy  I  mean  the  tireless  unending 
observation  of  people,  which  is  to  be  known  even  better  from 
his  superlative  drawings  than  from  his  paintings.  When  he  drew 
a  man  sharpening  a  pen  he  showed  not  only  the  focus  of  the  eye 
on  the  delicate  activity  of  the  hands,  but  the  tension  of  every 
muscle  and  tendon  in  the  hunched  shoulders  and  neck.  If  it  were 
a  scholar  in  his  study,  lost  in  thought,  he  rendered  the  man's 
oblivion  of  his  body  as  well  as  the  weight  of  his  head,  which 
rests  on  his  hand  and  is  carried  down  the  arm  to  the  elbow.  He 
knew  exactly  where  the  muscles  pull  when  a  woman  carries  a 
heavy  child  in  her  arms,  and  if  she  is  coming  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  just  how  she  is  obliged  to  shift  her  weight. 

In  referring  to  Rembrandt's  love  of  humanity  I  mean  some- 
thing much  more  valid  than  is  usually  implied  by  this  tired 
cliche  and  the  dangerously  scnthncn  tal  concept  which  it  gener- 
ally embodies.  There  is  really  no  better  description  of  that 
quality  of  involvement  and  personal  participation,  even  during 
the  actual  process  of  making  a  work  of  art.  It  was  by  this  constant 
operation  of  sympathy,  the  boundless  feeling  that  always  accom- 
panies his  thinking  and  analysis,  that  Rembrandt  gave  to  his 
representations  of  people — and  even  of  trees  and  cottages — that 
quality  which  sets  him  apart  from  all  the  rest.  Other  painters 
have  certainly  read  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart — Goya 
especially,  and  Velazquez  and  Titian  often  show  how  well  they 
knew  man  and  what  he  wished  to  hide.  But  with  Rembrandt 
there  is  always  more  commitment  than  objectivity  in  his  analysis, 
and  a  greater  warmth  underlying  the  tenderly  revealing  drawing 
and  the  dazzling  exploitation  of  light  and  shadow  as  a  means  of 
rendering  textures,  atmosphere  and  mood. 


When  in  1631  Rembrandt  abandoned  his  native  city  of 
Leyden,  where  his  career  had  begun,  he  was  a  master  painter 
whose  teaching  was  much  sought  after,  and  a  portraitist  already 
well  known  in  the  great  city  of  Amsterdam  to  which  he  trans- 
ferred. For  a  little  more  than  a  decade  his  fortunes  flourished.  He 
married  a  wealthy  and  well-born  young  woman,  his  studio 
abounded  in  helpers  who  wanted  to  be  taught,  commissions 
poured  in,  and  he  spent  more  than  he  earned  on  an  expensive 
house  and  the  beginning  of  his  fine  collection  of  works  of  art. 
But  in  1642,  the  year  in  which  he  completed  the  famous  Shooting 
Company  of  Banning-Cocq,  commissioned  by  the  Civic  Guard  of 
Amsterdam,  the  tide  on  which  his  worldly  fortunes  had  been 
borne,  began  to  turn.  His  young  wife  Saskia  died,  leaving  him 
with  a  year  old  son,  a  burden  of  debt,  and  a  topsy-turvy  house- 
hold presided  ewer  by  an  unbalanced  nursemaid.  Worst  of  all, 
on  the  financial  side,  fewer  people  were  wanting  to  have  their 
portraits  painted  by  Rembrandt.  Holland's  increasing  prosperity 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  more  people  hoped  at  least  to  look 
prosperous  in  their  portraits  and  this  effect  of  opulence  they  came 
to  be  less  and  less  sure  of  getting  from  Rembrandt.  Many  clients, 
accordingly,  turned  to  other  painters,  artists  whom  we  regard 
today  as  his  inferiors. 

All  this  is  very  summary  and  has  been  told  many  times  before. 
But  in  relation  to  his  deepening  skills  in  painting  pictures  of 
people,  it  is  most  important.  For  it  was  during  the  decade  of  the 
forties  that  his  vision  gained  in  poetry  and  wisdom  and  he  found 
new  techniques  with  which  to  give  it  form. 

The  lyrically  beautiful  Portrait  of  a  Young  Student  (No.  1)  in 
Cleveland,  which  is  not  dated  and  has  been  placed  by  scholars  as 
early  as  1645  and  as  late  as  1657,  seems  really  to  fit  into  the  works 
painted  in  the  second  half  of  this  period,  shortly  before  1650.  The 
painting,  which  belonged  for  many  years  to  the  late  Otto  I  1. 
Kahn,  has  often  been  called  a  Portrait  of  a  Jew,  or  the  Jewish 
Philosopher,  these  titles  recognizing  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness 
of  the  dark-eyed,  bearded  sitter  as  well  as  his  abstracted,  con- 
templative mood.  Rembrandt  seems  to  have  know  n  many  fews 
in  Amsterdam  and  known  them  well  enough  to  get  them,  even 
dignified  elderly  Rabbis,  to  pose  for  portraits.  Many  of  these 
portraits  bear  dates  between  1645  and  16 so,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  giving  the  Cleveland  picture  the  earlier  date,  since  there  are 
also  many  paintings  of  Jewish  types  made  ten  years  later,  includ- 
ing the  large  group  of  heads  and  half-lengths  which  he  turned 
into  figures  of  Christ.  It  is  rather  something  pure  and  simple,  a 
smoothness  and  clarity  in  the  expression  of  the  sitter's  appearance, 
of  his  personality  and  of  the  reverie  and  meditation  in  which  w  e 
view  him.  Nothing  contributes  to  this  directness  more  than  the 
sharp  diagonal  shadow  cast  across  the  young  and  lovely  face  I1 
the  brim  of  the  hat,  deepening  the  mood  by  shadow  11 1"  1 
and  strengthening  the  character  by  defining  in  brigl 


exquisite  cheek  bone  and  the  strong,  finely  modelled  nose. 
There  is  richness  and  elegance  too  in  the  velvet  of  hat,  trimmed 
with  pearls,  and  in  the  fur  of  the  coat  lining,  delicately  outlining 
the  mantle's  opening.  Rembrandt  must  have  remembered  this 
young  man,  or  asked  him  to  pose  again,  m  his  painting  of  King 
David  with  his  harp,  in  the  collection  of  Albert  Keller,  in  New 
York.  The  eyes  and  level  brows  are  the  same,  the  mouth,  and 
the  cut  of  the  moustache  and  beard,  and  most  of  all  the  slight  and 
very  effective  inclination  of  the  left-turned  head,  winch  in  both 
pictures  conveys  so  well  the  subject's  complete  forgetfulness  of  his 
surroundings. 

Though  Rembrandt's  lucrative  commissions  in  Amsterdam 
fell  oft  rapidly  during  the  forties,  the  intensity  and  nobility  of  his 
art  and  his  technical  means  of  expression  increased  constantly, 
and  his  fame  was  spreading  throughout  Europe.  The  Aristotle 
before  the  Bust  of  Homer  (No.  6)  in  the  Alfred  W.  Erickson 
Collection  is  a  superb  illustration  both  of  his  increasing  greatness 
and  his  far-flung  reputation.  It  was  painted  in  1652-53  for  a 
Sicilian  nobleman,  a  private  collector  of  paintings  who  lived  in 
Messina,  to  whom  the  painting  was  delivered  in  1654.  From  this 
same  Don  Antonio  Rufto,  who  was  also  a  great  admirer  and 
collector  of  Rembrandt's  etchings,  Rembrandt  later,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1660's,  received  orders  for  two  other 
paintings,  an  Alexander  the  Great,  and  a  painting  of  Homer. 
The  Alexander  is  cither  lost  today,  or,  among  the  preserved 
paintings  which  we  prize,  not  recognized  as  a  portrait  of  the 
youthful  conqueror.  The  Homer  that  Rembrandt  painted  for 
Rufto  has  been  convincingly  identified  with  the  moving 
painting,  dated  1663,  that  the  Mauritshuis  received  as  a  bequest 
in  1946. 

We  know  from  an  inventory  of  Rembrandt's  possessions  that 
among  his  treasured  works  of  art  he  kept  in  his  private  gallery, 
or  'Kunst  Camer',  a  number  of  portrait  busts.  They  were  pro- 
bably casts  of  Roman  or  Hellenistic  originals,  and  included 
along  with  busts  of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Vespasion  and  Titus,  a 
bust  of  Homer,  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  bust  served  as 
Rembrandt's  model  for  the  statue  of  Homer  in  the  Erickson 
painting,  as  well  as  for  the  imaginary  portrait  of  Homer  in  The 
Hague. 

In  analyzing  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  painting  of 
Aristotle  with  the  bust  of  Homer,  and  the  ennobling  pleasure 
that  it  bestows,  one  encounters,  as  with  all  the  greatest  works  of 
art,  the  impossibility  of  disentangling  form  and  content.  Our 
sensuous  response  to  the  perfection  of  the  paint,  the  balance  of 
weights,  and  the  apportionment  of  light  and  dark  is  inextricably 
intermingled  with  our  awareness  of  sublimity  in  the  figure  and 
pose  of  Aristotle  and  the  awesome  silence  of  his  solitary  con- 
templation. Rembrandt  has  drawn  a  quiet  curtain  behind  the 
figure,  simplifying  the  background,  and  from  the  immobile 
bust,  placed  on  a  table,  there  comes  an  air  of  sympathy:  so  that 
Aristotle  and  the  bust,  shut  oft"  from  all  the  world,  seem  to  be 
engaged  in  a  wordless  communication.  The  huge  white  gathered 
sleeves,  of  a  fine  soft  material,  which  appear  also  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum's  Flora,  are  an  unsurpassable  example  of  the 
application  of  paint  to  show  texture  and  light.  Few  artists  who 
could  paint  so  well  could  have  resisted  vanity  in  such  bravura,  or 
managed  to  avoid  the  almost  inevitable  imbalance  brought 
about  by  such  large  passages  of  striking  painting.  But  neither 
the  sleeves  nor  the  brilliantly  painted  golden  chain  that  crosses 
the  black  velvet  of  the  tunic  have  distracted  Rembrandt  from  his 
searching  preoccupation  with  discovering  a  way  to  express  in 
look  and  gesture  the  lofty  and  profound  activity  of  the  philoso- 
pher's mind  and  heart. 


Two  years  after  the  Aristotle  was  delivered  to  Messina 
Rembrandt's  worsening  fortunes  and  mounting  debts  precipi- 
tated a  drastic  step.  His  property  was  liquidated,  his'  estate  sold, 
bringing  very  disappointing  prices,  and  the  artist  became  the 
employee  of  his  fifteen  year  old  son  Titus  and  his  faithful 
housekeeper  and  mistress  Hendrickje  Stoffcls,  who  had  united 
in  a  partnership  designed  to  salvage  the  proceeds  of  any  pictures 
that  Rembrandt  might  make  in  the  future.  A  parallel  has  often 
been  drawn  between  these  gloomy  events  of  his  personal  life 
and  the  increasing  soberness  of  his  developing  late  style.  There 
undoubtedly  was  a  connection,  but  it  certainly  must  not  be 
regarded  as  purely  casual;  for  the  changes  in  Rembrandt's  style 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  find  parallels  in  the  late 
style  of  many  of  the  world's  greatest  artists,  notably  Titian  and 
Beethoven.  The  deepening  of  emotional  content,  with  an  in- 
creased complexity  of  form  and  a  paradoxically  greater  simplicity 
and  power,  seem  to  be  the  logically  developed  characteristics  of 
a  great  artist  who  had  devoted  the  best  of  his  life  to  his  work. 

The  other  six  pictures  to  be  discussed  here  were  all  painted 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  Rembrandt's  life.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum's  pendant  portraits,  A  Man  with  a  Magnifying  Glass 
(No.  2)  and  Lady  with  a  Pink  (No.  3)  are  generally  placed  between 
1662  and  1665.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not  know  this  couple's 
name;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  portraits  of 
individualized  people.  Their  costumes  are  somewhat  fanciful, 
and  this,  along  with  many  other  similarities,  relates  the  pair  of 
pictures  to  the  equally  puzzling  masterpiece  The  Jewish  Bride  in 
Amsterdam.  Some  scholars  have  even  maintained  that  the  same 
pair  of  people  appear  in  the  pendant  portraits  and  the  superb 
painting  in  Amsterdam,  and  indeed  in  the  welter  of  attempted 
identifications  this  one  alone  seems  cogent,  though  it  attaches  no 
names  to  the  subjects.  The  man  with  the  tired  and  exquisitely 
refined  face,  wearing  a  golden  hoop  in  his  right  ear,  holds  in  his 
hand,  almost  ostentatiously,  a  magnifying  glass,  on  the  basis  of 
which  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  is  the  famous  Jewish  philoso- 
pher Baruch  de  Spinoza,  who  earned  his  living  in  Amsterdam  by 
practising  the  profession  of  lens  grinding.  He  has  also  been 
called  Jan  Lutma  the  Younger,  who  was  an  engraver  and  would 
therefore  quite  naturally  be  shown  with  a  magnifying  glass.  But 
there  is  no  certain  portrait  of  Spinoza  to  form  a  basis  for  com- 
parison, and  Jan  Lutma  was  never  married,  which  our  man  must 
surely  have  been  at  the  time  Rembrandt  painted  the  companion 
portraits.  The  lady  holding  the  pink  raises  several  problems  of 
interpretation.  Her  rich  dress  and  jewels  do  not  accord  with  her 
ageing  sorrowful  face,  and  the  carnation,  which  in  earlier  sym- 
bolism always  meant  that  a  portrait  was  painted  on  the  occasion 
of  a  betrothal,  can  only  mean  here  a  second  marriage,  or  have 
some  other,  more  obscure  explanation.  Furthermore,  X-ray 
shadowgraphs  of  this  painting  reveal  at  the  woman's  knee,  in  a 
damaged  state,  the  figure  of  a  child  of  about  four  years,  covered 
over  by  Rembrandt  himself.  The  sombreness,  one  might  almost 
say  the  gloom,  of  the  psychological  climate  in  which  Rembrandt 
showed  these  people  is  wonderfully  set  off  by  the  scintillating 
sparkle  with  which  the  paint,  here  thick,  here  thin,  has  been  so 
magically  applied.  One  never  grows  accustomed  or  innured  to 
the  beauty  and  the  enchantment  of  this  mysterious  pair. 

Equally  nameless  and  aesthetically  satisfying  is  the  married 
couple  of  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington:  Gentleman  with  a 
'I 'all  Hat  and  Gloves  (No.  4)  and  Lady  with  an  Ostrich-leather  Fan 
(No.  s)-  The  relation  of  their  poses  is  more  usual  and  conven- 
tional than  the  facing  three-quarter  balance  of  the  Metropolitan's 
couples.  Rembrandt  very  often  in  companion  pictures  turned 
the  husband  toward  the  wife,  often  letting  him  indicate  her 
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2.  'Man  with  a  Magnifying  Glass.'  Bequest  of  Benjamin  Altman  (1913)  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  3.  'Lady  with  a  Pink.'  Altman  Bequest  to 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  4.  'Gentleman  with  a  Tall  Hat  and  Gloves.'  Canvas,  38^  «  32}  in.  Widener  Collection  (1942),  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington.  5.  'Lady  with  an  Ostrich-feather  Fan.'  Canvas,  39}  324  in.  Widener  Collection,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington.  6.  'Aristotle 
before  the  Bust  of  Homer,'  54!  X  58  2  in.  Alfred  W.  Erickson  Collection,  Frick  Art  Reference  Library.  This  was  painted  in  1652/3. 
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presence,  as  in  the  Washington  picture,  with  an  expressive 
gesture  of  the  hand.  On  account  of  the  imaginative  costumes  as 
well  as  the  deeply  searching  facial  expressions,  we  are  sure  of 
nothing  about  the  Metropolitan  couple.  With  the  Washington 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  they  come  from  a  very 
high  place  in  the  worldly  scale.  Their  clothes  are  fashionable  but 
of  the  most  restrained  elegance,  and  their  aristocracy  emerges 
much  more  from  their  dignified  bearing  and  inner  poise  than 
from  externals  of  any  sort.  Both  are  endowed  with  an  inner 
beauty  resulting  from  some  impeccable  harmony  between  the 


individual  and  his  world.  Nowhere  lias  Rembrandt  wielded 
more  effectively  his  power  to  compose,  to  interpret  and  to 
adorn,  combining  these  gifts  in  a  very  close  approach  to  perfec- 
tion. 

As  each  of  these  examples  proves,  the  painting  of  portraits 
remained  throughout  his  life  absorbingly  interesting  to  Rem- 
brandt, and  offered  him  an  opportunity  to  express  his  greatesl 
gifts.  It  has  been  estimated  that  among  the  great  numbe 
likenesses  that  he  painted,  about  one-seventh  are  por 
himself.  Not  only  is  the  artist  himself  a  constantly 
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7.  'Portrait  of  the  Artist,'  31 1  x  26|  in.  Benjamin  Altman  Bequest  (1913),  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  8.  'Hendrickje  Stoffels,'  30|  x  27^  in.  Gift 
of  A.  M.  Huntington  (1926)  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


very  apt  to  be  patient  and  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  posing.  There 
is  only  one  person  in  the  world  whose  inner  life  and  motives  can 
be  truly  known :  and  though  we  are  told  that  self-knowledge, 
like  judgments  of  other  people,  is  subject  to  very  great  limitations, 
a  serious  and  thoughtful  man  who  had  lived  as  hard  and  suffered 
as  much  as  Rembrandt  must  have  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree 
of  introspection.  The  artist  settling  down  to  paint  his  own 
features  is  at  least  better  equipped  than  a  stranger  to  check  the 
relation  between  appearances  and  actuality  and  at  all  times  of 
his  life  Rembrandt  found  this  form  of  exploration  fascinating 
and  rewarding.  The  earliest  dated  painting  of  himself  was 
executed  in  1629  when  he  was  twenty-three  and  still  living  in 
Leyden.  The  last  one  is  in  the  Mauritshuis  in  The  Hague  and 
carries  the  date  of  1669,  the  year  of  his  death.  At  all  stages  in 
between  there  are  self-portraits,  showing  a  bewildering  variety 
in  mood  and  attitude,  revealing,  when  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  how  youthful  self-confidence  and  an  appearance  of 
assurance  and  arrogance  are  gradually  replaced  by  dignified 
pride  and  consciousness  of  personal  worth.  These  in  turn  give 
way  to  the  certainty  born  of  much  experience  and  the  expression 
of  inescapable  doubt,  resolving  at  last  in  a  sweet  and  tired 
resignation,  which  is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  portrait 
in  The  Hague. 

Rembrandt's  portrait  of  himself  (No.  7)  in  the  Altman 
Collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  was  painted  in  1660,  a 
few  years  after  his  financial  disgrace.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  furrowed,  jowly  face  belongs  to  a  man  who  was  only 
fifty-four  years  old.  But  though  his  face  shows  that  the  years 
have  dealt  very  hardly  with  him,  the  set  of  the  mouth,  the  fixing 


of  the  eyes,  and  the  carriage  of  the  large  head  and  the  broad 
shoulders  proclaim  him  to  be  a  man  still  dealing  in  a  courageous 
fashion  with  whatever  the  years  present.  The  large,  soft,  artist's 
beret,  familiar  from  many  of  Rembrandt's  earlier  self-portraits, 
is  still  worn  jauntily  in  this  one.  It  is  a  kind  of  symbol  of  the 
pride  of  life  and  its  replacement  in  the  later  likenesses  by  the 
smaller  folded  turban  or  painter's  cap  completes  the  renunciation 
of  this  world's  goods  to  which  the  features  then  bear  testimony. 

The  Metropolitan's  portrait  of  Hendrickje  Stoffels  (No.  8)  wqs 
painted  in  the  same  year  and  has  the  same  dimensions  as  the  self 
portrait.  It  has  therefore  been  assumed  that  the  pair,  though  not 
in  the  same  scale,  and  very  different  in  mood,  were  destined  to 
be  companion  portraits.  Whether  they  were  or  not,  this  un- 
bearably understanding  study  of  the  human  who  touched  his 
life  most  closely  is  a  worthy  mate  to  the  presentation  of 
himself. 

There  are  many  portraits  by  Rembrandt  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  Hendrickje,  and  many  scholars  have  pretended  to  see 
her  features  in  mythological  and  biblical  heads  by  him.  None  of 
them  is  certainly  of  her,  though  the  round-faced,  partly  nude 
young  woman  leaning  out  of  a  curtained  bed  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Edinburgh  very  probably  shows  Rembrandt's  young 
nurse  and  housekeeper  not  long  after  she  entered  his  household. 
It  is  the  same  girl,  grown  much  older,  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
Metropolitan's  picture.  Hendrickje  Stoffels  was  born  about 
1624  in  a  village  in  the  district  of  Waterland  and  was  employed 
by  Rembrandt  in  1645,  three  years  after  his  wife's  death,  as 
nurse  to  the  four-year-old  Titus  and  general  housekeeper.  She 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  with  Rembrandt,  but  he  never  married  her. 
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Rembrandts  in  the  Oakes  Collection 

IN  VIEW  of  the  current  celebrations  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Rembrandt  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
recent  additions  to  the  Oakes  Collection  at  the  de 
Young  Museum  in  San  Francisco  include  out- 
standing examples  of  the  early  and  late  work  of 
Rembrandt.  It  might  also  be  observed  that  the 
year  1956  marks  another  anniversary,  since  he 
was  declared  a  bankrupt  just  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  in  that  period  of  failure  and  lack  of 
recognition  reached  a  towering  self  expression  in 
his  art  which  dwarfs  the  work  of  the  popular 
portrait  painter  of  the  1630's.  The  Portrait  of  Joris 
de  Coullery  was  painted  in  1632  and  was  for  many 
years  in  the  possession  of  a  private  family  at  The 
Hague  before  coming  to  America  early  in  the 
present  century  to  the  collection  of  Charles  T. 
Yerkes,  a  benefactor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  The  subject,  a  captain  in  the  Dutch 
Navy,  is  portrayed  carrying  an  arquebus  in  his 
right  hand,  and  wearing  a  metal  collar  that 
catches  the  light  in  a  maimer  which  the  young 
Rembrandt  early  learned  to  paint  in  an  inimitable 


manner.  He  was  then  established  in  Amsterdam, 
where  the  Anatomy  Lesson  was  painted  in  the 
same  year,  and  where  he  was  making  a  success  as 
a  portrait  painter.  This  was  two  years  before  his 
marriage  to  Saskia  van  Uylenburg,  and  ten  years 
before  the  painting  of  the  so-called  Sight  Watch 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  ripening  powers 
that  produced  the  real  Rembrandt  but  lost  him 
the  patronage  of  his  day. 

These  ripening  powers,  which  continued 
through  many  years  of  poverty,  debt  and 
financial  ruin,  are  seen  in  the  Self-Portrait  of  the 
Artist  Sketching,  dated  1653,  which  is  also  in  the 
Oakes  gift.  As  to  which  man  is  more  at  peace 
with  himself,  the  youthful  Rembrandt  in  his  cap 
and  gold  chain  in  the  Louvre  portrait  (1634),  or 
the  Rembrandt  in  the  plumed  hat  and  metal 
collar  of  an  officer,  painted  the  following  year,  in 
the  portrait  at  The  Hague,  or  this  man  who  has 
been  out  of  favour  for  a  decade,  it  is  evident  that 
Rembrandt  in  neglect  knew  that  he  had  found 
himself  and  liberated  his  art.  In  composition,  this 
painting  shows  the  artist  in  an  upright  oval  look- 
ing directly  at  the  observer,  and  sketching  on  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  of  which  the  brilliantly  lighted 


edges  complement  in  a  subtle  way  the  light  on 
the  face.  The  colouring,  save  for  this  indescrib- 
able light,  is  sombre;  he  wears  a  black  velvet 
beret,  brown  fur-trimmed  coat  and  black  doublet 
with  gilt  buttons,  the  open  collar  showing  a  red 
tunic.  The  painting  was  long  in  England,  having 
been  recorded  in  Waagen's  Treasures  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  333),  but  it  was  not 
recognized  as  a  self-portrait  by  Rembrandt  until 
1925,  the  year  in  which  it  was  shown  in  a  London 
art  gallery.  It  had  passed  through  the  collections 
of  Anthony  F.  Reyre,  London;  Hugo  Francis 
Meynell  Ingram,  M.P.,  Temple  Newsam,  Yorks; 
and  Sir  Edward  Frederick  Lindley  Wood,  Bart., 
afterwards  1st  Earl  of  Halifax  who  came  as 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II.  The  painting  was  brought  to 
America  in  1926,  when  it  was  first  exhibited  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  inaugural  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Toronto  Art  Gallery. 

Other  Paintings  in  the  Oakes  Collection:  The 
eight  paintings  recently  given  to  the  de  Young 
Museum  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  Oakes  aug- 
ment a  collection  which  already  includes  eight- 
eenth-century period  rooms,  furniture  and  art 


Rembrandt.  'Self  Portrait  and  detail  of  the  Artist  Sketching'.  Oakes  Collection,  De  Young  Museum,  San  Francisco. 
Photograph  courtesy  Duvecn  Bros. 


objects,  as  well  as  paintings  by  Rubens,  Van 
I  )yck,  Boucher  and  Reynolds.  The  newly  added 
works  include  The  Cavalier  in  White  by  Hals, 
painted  about  1630;  a  portrait  of  exceptional 
brilliance  which  was  once  in  the  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Collection;  and  the  Portrait  of  the  Duchess 
oj  Cray  and  her  Son  by  Van  Dyck,  which  conies 
from  Farnley  Hall,  Otley,  Yorkshire.  There  is 
also  a  strikingly  handsome  portrait  of  a  young 
officer.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  Bart., by  Raeburn; 
a  great  Poussin,  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne,  St. 
Elizabeth  and  the  In  fant  Baptist,  with  a  background 
of  Italian  landscape;  Nattier 's  Madame  Boudrey  as 
the  Muse  Erato;  and  David's  Portrait  of  the 
Baroness  Emilie  A  lennier. 

Loan  Exhibition  at  Yale:  Another  great 
portrait  by  Rembrandt  which  has  recently  been 
exhibited  in  the  United  States  is  the  Gerard  de 
Lairesse,  lent  by  Robert  Lehman  to  the  exhibition 
of  pictures  collected  by  Yale  alumni  which  was 
held  at  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  last 
summer.  This  portrayal  of  physical  ugliness  is  an 
example  of  the  ability  of  Rembrandt  to  efface  the 
impression  of  physical  attributes  in  the  light 
which  was  not  of  the  sun,  or  the  day,  but  of  the 
intellect.  The  portrait  of  Lairesse,  the  Dutch 
painter  and  etcher,  is  recorded  as  having  been 
sold  at  Christie's  in  1807  as  a  Portrait  of  an  Advo- 
cate. At  some  time  unknown,  ugliness  being  held 
in  particular  abhorrence  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  repainted,  and,  as  a  Portrait  of  Titus, 
appeared  in  the  London  saleroom  in  1908.  The 
desecration  was  soon  recognized,  and  on  the 
cleaning  of  the  picture  by  Professor  Hauser,  the 
present  likeness  was  revealed.  The  subject  was 
still  unrecognized,  and  it  was  not  until  1913  when 


Schmidt-Degener  published  his  L'Artjlamande  et 
Hollandaise  that  the  identity  was  proved  beyond 
doubt. 

The  exhibition  of  which  it  formed  a  part  was 
.111  extensive  one,  not  limited  to  period  or  school, 
for  the  subjects  ranged  from  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  work  of  contemporary  artists.  The  theme 
was  taste  in  collecting  and  there  were  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  subjects  on  display,  beginning 
with  another  contribution  from  the  Lehman 
Collection,  an  Annunciation  by  Hans  Memling. 
Other  early  masters  were  represented  by  Hier- 
onymus  Bosch,  Lucas  Cranach,  Hals,  Rem- 
brandt, Sebastien  Bourdon  and  El  Greco.  The 
French  eighteenth  century  was  represented  by 
Van  Loo,  Pater,  Boucher  and  Fragonard  and 
included  also  a  Portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Huntington  by 
Perroneau,  lent  by  Forsyth  Wickes,  and  a  still- 
life  by  Chardin  from  the  collection  of  the 
Honourable  Averell  Harriman,  Governor  of 
New  York.  British  painting  was  well  represented 
in  Hogarth's  Beggar's  Opera  from  the  collection 
of  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis  and  his  Westminster  Bridge 
by  Samuel  Scott.  A  Blenheim  Hunter  with  Groom 
by  Stubbs,  owned  by  Paul  Mellon,  and  a  great 
Reynolds,  Jane  Countess  oj  Harrington.  I  'iscount 
Petersham  and  the  Honourable  Lincoln  Stanhope  lent 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  More,  with  Mr.  Lehman's 
Raeburn,  Portrait  of  William  Frazer,  gave  further 
distinction  to  the  representation  of  the  eight- 
eenth-century British  school.  When  its  popu- 
larity is  balanced  against  the  favour  shown  to  the 
nineteenth  century  French,  this  is  seen  to  be  in 
partial  eclipse  at  the  present  time  although  there 
arc  no  indications  of  a  revived  interest  in  some 
quarters:  and  while  we  may  never  again  witness 


the  furore  which  Pinkie  and  the  Blue  Boy  aroused 
in  the  1920's,  there  is  a  sane  revaluation  going  on 
with  growing  appreciation  of  Constable,  whose 
Hampstead  Heath  (Paul  Mellon  Collection)  is  one 
of  the  great  versions  of  a  subject  represented  in 
several  other  American  collections,  notably  in 
the  Worcester  Art  Museum  and  the  Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond. 

It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  exhibition  consisted  of  French  nineteenth- 
century  painting,  from  Delacroix,  Corot, 
Daumier  and  Courbet,  to  Manet,  Degas, 
Boudin,  Sisley,  Berthe  Morisot,  Monet,  Fantin 
Latour,  Pissarro,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Gauguin, 
Redon,  Renoir,  Cezanne,  Seurat,  Derain, 
Vlaminck,  Bonnard,  Van  Gogh,  Picasso  and 
Matisse — apparently  no  omissions  in  the  roster  of 
Impressionists  and  Post-Impressionists. 

A  large  group  of  watercolours  and  drawings 
included  the  work  of  Holbein,  Canaletto, 
Watteau,  Fragonard,  Boucher,  Guardi,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  William  Blake,  Delacroix, 
Rowlandson,  Constable,  Constantin  Guys, 
Turner,  Ingres  and  Degas,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
contemporary  works.  As  is  sometimes  the  case 
when  taste  is  the  theme  and  not  period  or  school, 
the  result  was  highly  stimulating,  particularly  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  exhibition,  in  which  the 
staff  of  the  Yale  Gallery  may  be  depended  upon 
to  excel. 

Florentine  Drawing 

an  Italian  drawing  of  a  festival  in  Florence,  so 
exact  111  detail  that  one  may  read  the  time  of  five 
minutes  past  six  on  the  tower  clock,  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  collections  of  the  Wadsworth 


(Left)  Rembrandt.  'Gerard  de  Lairesse'.  Lent  by  Mr.  Robert  Lehman  to 
the  exhibition  of  pictures  collected  by  Yale  alumni  held  at  Yale  University 
Art  Gallery  last  summer. 
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(Above)  An  eighteenth-century  Italian  ink  drawing,  Florentine  School,  of 
a  festival  in  Florence,  one  of  a  group  of  twenty-five  Old  Master  drawings 
recently  acquired  by  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford. 
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Twenty-five  years  after  its  purchase  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has  now  completed  the 
installation  of  this  most  important  English  Georgian  Room  in  America:  the  Dining  Room  from 
Kirtlington  Park,  Oxfordshire,  begun  in  1742,  completed  in  1748. 


Athencum  111  Hartford.  It  is  part  of  a  group  of 
twenty-five  Old  Master  drawings  recently 
acquired,  including  works  attributed  to  Pon- 
tormo  and  Annibale  Carracci,  a  Lion  Hunt  after 
Rubens,  Domenichino's  Flight  into  Egypt,  Danc- 
ing Peasants  by  the  elder  Terriers ;  Jan  Fyt's  Dead 
Game  in  a  Landscape,  and  other  sketches  by 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  masters. 

The  Carnival  in  Florence  is  especially  interest- 
ing, and  Charles  C.  Cunningham  has  made  a 
special  study  of  it,  concluding  that  it  must  have 
been  done  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  that  the  occasion  may  have  been  the 
investiture  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  future  son-in- 
law  of  Charles  VI,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in 
1737.  He  may  be  the  seated  figure  enthroned  in 
the  central  arch  of  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  where 
the  Perseus  of  Cellini  and  Giovanni  da  Bologna's 
Rape  of  the  Sabines  may  be  seen  on  either  side.  A 
circle  of  horsemen  pass  in  review  before  this 
personage,  and  detachments  of  cavalry  and  foot 
soldiers  are  in  attendance,  holding  back  the 
civilian  spectators  among  the  great  gathering. 
Francis,  heir  to  Lorraine,  had  been  persuaded  by 
Charles  to  renounce  his  rights  so  that  Stanislaus 
Lesczynski,  unsuccessful  candidate  to  the  throne 
of  Poland  in  the  Polish  War  of  Succession  in 
1733,  might  be  compensated  with  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine.  The  presence  of  a  soldier  in  Polish 
dress  at  the  left,  near  the  car  drawn  by  oxen, 
indicates  the  period  when  Polish  mercenaries 
were  to  be  seen  in  many  armies  of  Europe, 
following  the  defeat  of  Stanislaus.  The  drawing 
shows  in  the  background  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria  with  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi.  Here  are  sculptures  which  are  among 
the  most  famous  in  Italian  art.  At  the  left  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Cosimo  I  by  Giovanni  da 
Bologna,  and  toward  the  centre  is  the  Fountain 
of  Neptune  by  Ammanati.  Nearby  is  Donatello's 
Marzocco  on  its  towering  base;  next  is  Michel- 
angelo's David,  and  at  the  right,  Bandinellfs 
Hercules  and  Cacus. 

There  is  an  element  of  the  casual  and  unplanned 
in  this  record  of  what  must  have  been  an  historic 
event  which  is  absent  from  the  drawings  of  the 
seventeenth-century  festivals.  The  latter  display  a 
precise  planning  for  theatrical  effect,  while  this  is 
lacking  in  the  touch  which  the  Bibienas,  the  last 
of  the  great  designers  of  spectacles,  were  able  to 
give  to  such  an  occasion.  The  eighteenth  century 
saw  a  decline  in  the  art  of  the  festival,  but  there 
came  into  existence  the  realism  of  the  eye  wit- 
ness. The  unknown  artist  has  shown  us  the  flimsy 
construction  of  the  temporary  spectator's  stands, 
the  turmoil  back  of  the  orderly  lines  of  cavalry, 
the  conversation  of  would-be  spectators  who  are 
effectively  prevented  by  the  soldiery  from  seeing 
what  is  going  on,  the  mishap  of  the  rider  thrown 
from  this  horse,  and  the  rabble  held  in  order  at 
the  bayonet  point:  all  details  to  be  discovered  in 
this  portrayal  of  a  resplendent  parade  before  a 
dignitary  enthroned  under  the  central  arch  of  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi. 

Georgian  Room:  Kirtlington  Park 

twknty-mvf.  years  after  its  purchase,  and  follow- 
ing many  years  of  waiting  for  the  reorganization 
of  gallery  space,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has 
completed  the  installation  of  the  most  important 


Georgian  room  in  America:  the  dining  room 
from  Kirtlington  Park,  Oxfordshire,  begun  in 
1742.  The  room  at  the  Museum  was  probably 
completed  about  1748.  A  preliminary  sketch  for 
the  ceiling,  signed  by  John  Sanderson,  is  in 
existence,  and  there  are  two  unsigned  sketches 
for  the  walls,  although  the  decoration  as  com- 
pleted shows  variations.  There  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  who  was  the  architect  in  spite  of  the 
Kirtlington  accounts,  and  it  would  seem  that 
much  of  the  decorative  work  was  done  under 
subcontract.  In  the  plates  of  the  house  111  the 
I  'itruvius  Britannicus,  the  architecture  is  credited 
to  Smith  and  J.  Sanderson.  The  former  may  have 
been  Humphrey  Smith,  or  William  Smith  the 
younger  of  Warwick.  Yet  the  Kirtlington 
accounts  show  payments  in  1741  to 'Mr.  Garrett, 
architect',  and  'Mr.  Gibbs,  architect'.  The  latter 
would  have  been  James  Gibbs.  Some  years  Liter 
there  are  payments  to  John  Sanderson.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Christopher  Hussey  in  his  F.nglish 
Country  Houses,  Farly  Georgian,  171 5-1 760,  that 
Gibbs  supplied  the  sketch  and  that  details  were 
worked  out  by  William  Smith  (died  1748)  with 
whom  Sanderson  was  in  association. 

Magnificent  in  its  wood  carving  and  in  its 
stucco  ornament,  the  delicacy  and  intricacy  of 
the  work  offered  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties in  transportation  and  installation.  It  had  been 
taken  down  in  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sections,  attached  to  the  original  laths  and 
timbers.  These  had  to  be  separated  from  the 
ornament,  which  then  had  to  be  attached  to  a 
new  foundation  of  wire  and  steel,  requiring  the 
services  of  six  ornamental  plaster  workers  the 
bettei  part  of  a  year. 

The  decoration  of  the  room  makes  an  effective 
combination  of  wood  carving  and  stucco  work. 


The  overmantel,  the  pedimented  frames  of  the 
doors,  the  window  trims  and  the  dado  are  of 
wood,  carved  with  shell-work  and  foliage  111 
baroque  style.  It  is  only  in  the  stucco  that  the 
spirit  of  the  rococo  has  play,  although  so  tem- 
pered with  symmetrical  balance  that  the  designs 
must  be  studied  carefully  before  the  asymmetrical 
element  is  disc  overed.  The  wall  decorations  en- 
closing oval  mirrors  arc  a  striking  feature  of  the 
room.  With  masks,  shell-work,  floral  festoons 
and  drapery  swags  they  show  a  spontaneity  that 
contrasts  with  the  formality  of  the  wood  carving. 
The  stucco  decoration  was  probably  done  by 
Italian  workmen  employed  on  many  country 
houses  in  England  and  Ireland  at  the  time.  The 
room  was  designed  to  have  paintings  enclosed 
within  decorative  panels.  For  the  overmantel, 
with  its  frame  of  wood,  John  Wootton  painted  a 
pastoral  fantasy  which  is  dated  1748,  giving  a 
clue  to  the  probable  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
room.  Great  panels  of  stucco  work  are  at  either 
end  of  the  room,  and  there  are  overdoor  panels 
as  well,  for  which  paintings  seem  to  have  been 
intended  but  were  not  put  in  place.  To  till  these 
are  now  hung  two  masterpieces  of  Hnglish  paint- 
ing at  either  end  of  the  room:  Lawrence's 
Countess  of  Derby  and  Racburn's  The  Druimiioiid 
Children,  both  on  a  scale  fitted  to  this  spacious 
interior. 

The  room  is  somewhat  sparsely  furnished  at 
present  although  it  has  some  tine  pieces.  An  early 
eighteenth-century  gilt  wood  chandelier  is  the 
gift  of  Judge  Untermyer,  who  has  also  lent  sonic 
important  Georgian  side  chairs.  Since  tins  room 
now  adjoins  the  recently  installed  Adam  dininj 
room  from  Landsdowne  House,  it  was  dec 
not  to  furnish  the  Kirtlington  room  as 
room  also. 


To  have  these  two  rooms,  one  representing 
Adam,  and  one  the  style  of  Gibbs,  is  of  special 
significance  since  they  had  so  much  influence  on 
American  architecture,  transmitted  by  Gibbs' 
A  Book  of  Architecture  (1728),  Ware's  Complete 
Body  of  Architecture  (1756)  and  the  various 
publications  of  Abraham  Swan  and  Batty 
Langley.  These  had  their  influence  on  the  build- 
ing of  the  greater  houses  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  the  Lee  Mansion  at  Marblehead  to  the 
Morris  House  in  New  York,  the  Hammond- 
Harwood  house  in  Annapolis  and  the  Miles 
Brewton  House  in  Charleston.  W.  and  J.  Pain's 
work,  based  on  Adam,  was  influential  in  shap- 
ing the  style  of  Samuel  Mclntire.  Ideas  de- 
veloped in  England  were  simplified  for  the  needs 
of  a  more  restricted  society. 

As  for  stucco  work,  there  was  little  of  it  in  the 
Colonial  houses,  the  outstanding  examples  being 
found  at  Kenmore  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
and  at  Mount  Vernon,  apparently  by  the  same 
workman,  who  was  capable  of  decorating  with 
plaster  in  an  accomplished  manner  and  no  doubt 
a  European.  Although  such  workmen  were 
artists  in  a  real  sense,  able  to  carry  out  designs  on 
the  basis  of  bare  suggestions,  their  names  are 
seldom  known,  or  if  known,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  Italian  stuccatori  in  England,  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  their  precise  work.  Four  of 
the  panels  in  the  Kirtlington  room,  symbolizing 
the  seasons,  show  great  sculptural  skill  in  the 
modelling  of  the  masks  that  represent  the  temper 
of  winter,  summer,  spring  and  autumn,  while  the 
delineation  of  the  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  is  of 
the  highest  order  of  naturalism. 

Chinese  'Proto-Porcelain' 

to  us  Oriental  Collections  the  Cleveland 
M  useum  has  added  examples  of  early  glazed 
porcelain  of  the  Sung  period,  including  an 
especially  fine  example  of  Chou  'proto-porcelain', 
a  term  which  has  been  coined  to  classify  the 


forerunners  of  the  green  glazed  wares  which  the 
West  has  called  'celadon'.  Sherman  Lee,  curator 
of  Oriental  art,  describes  this  rare  piece  in  the 
museum's  March  Bulletin.  Relatively  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Shensi  and  Hunan  have  led  scholars 
to  conclude  that  the  first  of  these  proto-porcelains 
must  have  been  made  earlier  than  was  formerly 
thought,  probably  in  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.  The 
Museum's  acquisition,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Shensi  proto-porcelains  to  come  to  light,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  Third  or  Second  Century.  In 
appearance  it  suggests  a  work  in  bronze,  since  it 
follows  the  form  of  the  later  bronze  flasks  of  Hu 
type.  The  spherical  Hu,  which  this  imitates, 
appeared  in  the  late  Chou  period,  which  ended 
intheThirdCentury  B.C.  A  taller,  more  cylindri- 
cal form,  had  preceded  it,  but  both  have  decora- 
tion in  bands,  which  is  retained  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  ceramic  Hu.  The  ornaments  above 
the  ring-type  handles  may  be  the  remains  of 
t\io  t'ieli  masks  such  as  would  have  been  found 
on  the  bronzes.  The  incised  lines  form  stylized 
birds'  heads  and  geometrical  forms  of  uncertain 
connotation.  On  the  upper  part,  or  shoulder  of 
the  vessel,  and  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  there  is  an 
olive  green  glaze,  and  this  glaze  seems  less  the 
result  of  accidental  effects  of  the  kiln  than  on 
earlier  wares.  That  a  well  established  tradition  in 
handling  the  glaze  had  been  reached  is  evident, 
for  in  the  first  examples  the  effect  seems  the 
result  of  the  accidental  addition  of  ash  as  a  flux 
during  the  firing,  while  this  shows  a  controlled 
effect.  The  dark  lines  of  the  design  are  created  by 
the  settling  of  the  glaze  in  the  incised  lines. 

l  ater  developments  resulted  in  the  so  called 
Yiieh  wares,  found  in  the  region  of  Ning-po  and 
made  in  the  Third  Century  A.D.  and  after.  The 
Yiieh  wares,  unlike  their  predecessors,  are  entirely 
covered  with  the  greenish  glaze,  and  the  body  is 
much  thinner.  The  forms  assume  much  greater 
variety,  indicating  an  advancing  civilization  and 
refinement  of  life.  A  Yiieh  ware  box  and  cover 


in  the  collection,  assigned  to  the  Ninth  or  Tenth 
Century,  has  an  incised  peony-like  design  which 
shows  how  ancient  this  motif,  handed  on  by  the 
later  porcelains  to  European  decorators,  existed 
in  Chinese  art.  With  the  Sung  period,  the  incised 
decoration  tended  to  disappear  in  favour  of  a 
thick  glaze  emulative  of  jade,  and  on  forms 
which  sought  to  reproduce  the  archaic.  This  is 
seen  on  the  Lung  Ch'iian  wares  from  southern 
Chekiang  and  the  related  Kuan  wares.  A  recent 
addition  is  a  ting  or  three-legged  bowl,  covered 
in  a  deep  grayish-green  glaze  of  subtle  tone 
which  is  an  example  of  Sung  taste  for  simplicity 
and  distinction  expressed  through  unornamented 
form. 

Honouring  Edwin  J.  Hipkiss 

a  very  pleasing  example  of  English  silver  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  a  teapot  by  Peter  and 
Anne  Batcman,  1792,  has  recently  been  given  to 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  by  Mrs. 
Edwin  J.  Hipkiss  in  memory  of  her  husband,  late 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Decorative  Arts. 
It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  collections  that 
Mr.  Hipkiss  did  so  much  to  develop  during  his 
many  years  of  association  with  the  Museum. 
The  elliptical  form  with  straight  spout  was  one 
which  Boston  makers  such  as  Paul  Revere  and 
Benjamin  Burt  used  with  great  distinction  and 
the  London  piece  in  this  style  joins  a  collection 
which  shows  some  close  American  parallels. 

Mr.  Hipkiss,  who  died  on  1st  September,  1955, 
after  having  become  Curator  Emeritus  following 
thirty-five  years  with  the  Museum,  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  inception  of  the  Museum's  col- 
lections of  European  and  American  decorative 
art.  During  his  curatorship  he  witnessed  a  suc- 
cession of  important  additions,  among  which  was 
the  Karolik  Collection  of  Eighteenth  Century 
American  Arts.  For  this  he  prepared  a  catalogue 
which  has  become  a  standard  work  in  its  tield. 
He  also  wrote  the  catalogue  of  the  collection  of 
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American  silver  presented  by  Philip  L.  Spalding,  a 
collection  particularly  rich  in  the  work  of  early 
-Boston  makers.  The  representation  of  silver  by  the 
most  famous  Boston  goldsmith,  Paul  Revere,  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Thayer  and  Sleeper 
Collections,  and  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
documentary  material  relating  to  the  work  of 
this  versatile  craftsman.  In  the  field  of  European 
art  one  of  the  most  important  acquisitions  came 
through  the  gift  of  the  Paine  Collection  of 
English  porcelains,  which  embraces  the  Chelsea 
brought  together  by  Alfred  E.  Hutton  of  London, 
presented  by  Richard  C.  Paine  in  1932,  with 
additions  of  Bow,  Plymouth,  Worcester,  and 
other  porcelains  which  give  the  museum  an 
enviable  position  in  this  field.  The  Wilbour 
Collection  of  English  silver  and  the  Swan  Collec- 
tion of  Eighteenth  Century  French  art  also  en- 
riched the  Museum  during  his  curatorship. 

Renaissance  Cabinet 

the  lines  between  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  cabinet-making  were  not  tightly  drawn 
in  the  Renaissance,  as  seen  in  a  great  ebony 
cabinet  which  belonged  to  the  La  Rochefoucauld 
family  in  France,  was  more  recently  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  and  has 
just  entered  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  as  the 
gift  of  its  president,  K.  T.  Keller.  That  it  is  a  great 
work  is  clear,  but  unlike  many  great  pieces  of 
furniture  it  does  not  show  its  origin  easily.  The 


relief  carvings  are  Italian  in  feeling  and  execution, 
the  general  design  is  French,  and  the  proportions 
Flemish,  so  it  has  not  been  possible  to  assign  the 
work  to  a  definite  school.  For  all  its  magnificence 
of  ornament,  the  basic  structural  lines  are  not 
obscured,  and  in  spite  of  its  elaborateness,  there 
is  no  loss  of  functional  utility,  so  that  it  serves  its 
purpose  as  a  cupboard  quite  as  well  as  though  it 
were  entirely  denuded  of  all  embellishment.  The 
wood  is  ebony,  and  the  interior  is  elaborately 
constructed,  with  twenty-five  drawers,  columns, 
statuettes  and  inlays  of  mirror  and  marquetry. 
The  carving  combines  Biblical  and  classical  sub- 
ject matter  with  the  freedom  typical  of  the 
Renaissance.  A  frieze  of  tritons  and  river  gods 
seems  a  quite  natural  accompaniment  to  a 
portrayal  of  Susaimali  and  the  Elders.  Particularly 
fine  are  the  figures  in  the  spandrels:  a  woman 
holding  a  pair  of  scales,  a  woman  with  a  dove,  a 
woman  with  a  skull,  a  woman  with  a  cornucopia, 
a  woman  pouring  water  from  a  ewer,  a  woman 
holding  a  chalice  and  cross,  and  so  on,  while  the 
caryatids  arc  free-standing  figures  of  exceptional 
beauty.  Comparable  cabinets  are  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Windsor  Castle. 

Springfields  New  Forain 

last  spring  at  the  Springfield  Museum  of  Art  a 
loan  exhibition  of  thirty-five  oil  paintings  by 
Jacques  Louis  Forain,  was  held  to  celebrate  the 
acquisition  ot  an  important  work  in  oil  by  this 


artist,  Champ  dc  Course,  which  was  painted  about 
1890.  The  artist  was  under  the  influence  of  Degas, 
who  in  the  decade  preceding  had  painted  so  many 
of  his  great  subjects  of  the  race  course.  This  rare 
painting  by  Forain  had,  at  one  time,  a  close  com- 
panion, Aux  Courses,  which  belonged  to  Durand- 
Rucl.  But  it  has  dropped  from  sight  so  that  when 
the  exhibition  was  held — which  incidentally 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  ever  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Forain's  oil  paintings — it  could  not 
be  located.  The  organizers  of  the  exhibition 
found  that  it  was  rather  difficult  to  find  any 
sizeable  number  of  oil  paintings.  There  arc  many 
watercolours  and  pastels,  while  the  voluminous 
work  of  Forain  as  etcher  and  engraver  has  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  that  it  has  tended  to 
obscure  his  work  in  oil. 

The  subject  now  in  Springfield  is  an  example  ot 
his  early  style,  with  clear  bright  colour,  some- 
what delicate,  subtle  drawing,  but  with  emphasis 
on  line:  so  that  the  figures  in  the  left  foreground 
give  a  suggestion  of  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Forain 
was  some  twenty  years  the  junior  of  Degas,  but 
he  was  in  his  full  maturity  as  an  artist  when  he 
visited  Longchamps  with  the  works  of  his  great 
contemporaries  in  mind. 

The  Clark  Art  Institute 

ever  since  the  opening  of  the  Sterling  and  Fran- 
cine  Clark  Art  Institute  at  Williamstown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, two  years  ago,  anticipation  has  been 


(Below  left)  A  silver  teapot,  by  Peter  and  Anne  Bateman,  1792.  The  recent 
gift  of  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Hopkiss  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  (Below 
right)  A  carved  ebony  cabinet  on  stand.  Probably  French,  early  seventeenth 
century.  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


aroused  concerning  the  completion  of  further 
galleries  in  this  new  museum,  which  will  eventu- 
ally offer  to  the  public  one  of  the  outstanding 
private  collections  in  America.  For  some  forty 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  have  been  bringing 
together  collections  in  many  fields — paintings, 
sculpture,  silver,  etc. — and  the  extent  of  their 
collections  had  not  been  generally  realized  until 
portions  of  it  were  put  on  view.  The  exhibition 
of  last  May  was  the  fifth  since  the  Clark  Art 
Institute  selected  a  quiet  college  town  in  north- 
western Massachusetts  as  the  home  for  their  great 
collection.  The  special  occasion  last  May  was  the 
installation  of  the  Court,  which  in  proportions, 
scale,  lighting  and  design  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
galleries  in  any  museum  in  America  today.  Here 
there  has  been  hung  a  great  collection  of 
nineteenth-century  French  masterpieces.  Manet's 
Interieur  de  la  Famille  Manet  a  Arcachon,  painted  in 
1 871,  was  formerly  in  the  H.  O.  Havemeycr 
Collection  and  has  been  catalogued  or  illustrated 
in  most  of  the  works  on  Manet.  Of  small  size, 
and  of  sketch-like  freedom,  this  has  the  intimacy 
of  a  family  conversation.  In  a  room  with  sunlight 
streaming  in  off  the  water,  a  young  man  discusses 
what  he  has  been  reading  with  his  elderly  com- 
panion. It  is  a  painting  of  a  mood,  of  an  effect  of 
light  in  a  room,  of  an  experience  of  the  familiar, 
and  as  such  did  not  meet  the  taste  of  the  time  for 
more  striking  incident  and  narrative,  but  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  certain  type  of  genre  developed 
by  Bonnard  and  Vuillard  which  is  quite  as 
modern  in  feeling  as  anything  that  has  been 
developed  in  the  sphere  of  abstraction. 

Other  paintings  by  Manet  in  the  gallery  in- 
clude a  delightful  portrait,  Mery  Laurant  a  la 
Petite  Toque,  a  pastel  of  1 882-1 883  and,  from  the 
same  year,  a  flower  painting,  Roses  Mousseuses 
dans  un  I  rase,  which  was  seen  in  the  exhibition 
Masters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  Paris  in 
1922.  Just  as  Manet  gave  a  fresh  direction  to 
genre  painting  he  made  still-life  something 
entirely  new  and  vigorous. 

Manet,  in  1870,  was  not  far  advanced  from  the 
world  of  Courbet  and  the  early  Corot  when  he 
painted  his  Rite  a  Fecamp,  but  in  Lcs  Falaises 
d'Etretat,  Normandie,  1885,  he  has  advanced  to  the 
full  realization  of  the  aims  of  the  Impressionist. 
The  former  was  once  part  of  the  collection  of 
Joseph  Stransky  and  has  been  exhibited  in  Berlin 
(1928),  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  (1933)  and 
at  the  Wildcnstein  Galleries,  London  (1936). 

There  is  a  noteworthy  selection  of  the  work  of 
Degas,  beginning  with  a  searching  portrait  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  which  once  belonged  to 
Marcel  Guerin,  who  wrote  Dix-Neuf  Portraits  de 
Degas  par  Lui-Meme  (193 1)  in  which  this  is  illus- 
trated (PL  13).  It  was  shown  in  the  exhibition, 
Fifty  Years  of  French  Painting,  at  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  in  1925  and  at  the  Degas  ex- 
hibition at  the  Orangerie  in  193 1.  Nearly  thirty 
years  separate  it  from  one  of  his  masterpieces  of 


the  race  track,  Avant  la  Course,  which  has  also 
been  called  La  Descente  de  Main  and  Avant  le 
Depart.  In  Jamot's  Degas  (1924)  its  date  is  given 
(p.  140)  as  1872-73  although  it  was  done  about 
1882.  The  quick,  nimble  movement,  the  lifting 
of  the  delicate  feet  of  the  horses,  held  in  check  by 
their  riders  as  they  move  about  restlessly  in  the 
paddock,  each  with  his  own  tempo,  is  shown 
without  once  giving  the  impression  of  move- 
ment. This  painting  was  in  the  exhibition  Lc 
Decor  de  la  I  'ic  sous  la  HI  Repuhlique  at  the  Musee 
des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  1933  and  in  the  Degas  ex- 
hibition at  the  Orangerie  in  1937. 

There  are  many  of  the  great  masters  of 
nineteenth-century  French  painting  now  on  view 
in  Williamstown,  but  one  is  tempted  to  linger 
especially  over  the  work  of  Degas,  for  the  ballet 
subjects  are  among  his  finest.  La  Lecon  de  Dance 
is  a  wide  composition  which  gives  the  suggestion 
of  great,  bare  studio,  but  the  height  is  no  more 
than  enough  to  contain  the  seven  little  figures 
who  make  a  vaguely  S-shaped  line  across  the 
canvas,  four  of  them  at  the  practice  bar,  one 
standing  in  the  centre  holding  an  open  fan,  the 
two  in  the  right  foreground,  seated  during  a 
moment  of  relaxation.  It  is  a  painting  which  ex- 
changes the  glow  of  the  footlights  for  the  dim 
sunlight  filtering  in  through  the  tall  windows  of 
the  studio.  This  painting  was  formerly  in  the  col- 
lection of  Samuel  Courtauld,  and  still  earlier  in 
the  Hoentschcl  Collection,  Paris.  The  pastel, 
L 'Entree  des  Masques,  was  done  in  the  same  period, 
between  1879  and  1886,  and  came  from  the 
Georges  Viau  Collection.  It  was  reproduced  as 
Ballet  de  Don  Juan  in  Georges  Lecomte's  L'Art 
Impressioniste  (1892),  p.  63.  There  is  also  to  be 
seen  here  the  pastel  of  1890,  Une  Dansscuse  an 
Bouquet,  which  is  a  study  for  the  larger  work  in 
the  Camondo  Collection  in  the  Louvre. 

Identifying  a  Renaissance  Motif 

dr.  ernest  harms  of  New  York  has  contributed 
to  these  pages  some  notes  on  a  Renaissance  motif 
which  is  found  frequently  in  North  Italian  sculp- 
ture in  the  treatment  ot  the  theme  of  the  Picta. 
Recently  there  came  to  light  .1  Renaissance  oak 
panel  portraying  a  Picta  which  has  a  close 
relationship  to  the  recorded  examples.  It  is  illus- 
trated here,  with  one  of  several  of  the  parallel 
treatments  in  bronze,  other  instances  being  cited 
by  Dr.  Harms  in  the  following  note,  in  which  he 
suggests  an  explanation  for  the  relationship. 

'North  Italian  Renaissance  sculpture  produced 
half  a  dozen  identical  motifs  of  a  Pieta  in  bas- 
relief.  These  arc  mainly  in  bronze,  but  there  are 
also  some  in  marble.  In  his  catalogue  of  the 
Morgan  Collection,  Wilhelm  Bode  ascribed  one 
111  that  collection  to  Leone  Leoni.  Another  is 
believed  to  be  by  Guglielmo  dclla  Porta,  men- 
tioned in  Walter  Gamberg's  study  of  the  Veron- 
ese masters,  Giuseppe  de  Levi  and  dclla  Porta  in 


the  Vienna  Yearbook  (New  Series,  Vol.  VII, 
1937).  One  from  the  Figdor  Collection  is  attri- 
buted by  Leo  Planiscig  to  the  former,  while  he 
considers  the  marble  Picta  with  this  motif  in  the 
Poldi-Pezzoh  Museum  to  be  from  the  hand  of 
Alessandro  Vittoria.  He  notes  also  more  primitive 
versions,  such  as  a  painting  in  Cartapesta,  and  that 
the  motif  had  enough  popularity  to  be  taken  up  by 
Swiss  folk  artists  and  appears  on  Tyrolian  clay 
tiles.  Planiscig,-;Who  records  these  varied  appear- 
ances in  his  Venezianischc  Bildhauer  dcr  Renaissance 
(1921)  was  interested  in  the  unusual  recurrence  of 
a  similar  motif  reproduced  by  so  great  a  number 
of  artists  whom,  one  would  expect,  would  have 
striven  for  greater  originality.  In  the  last  chapter 
of  His  book,  which  he  devoted  to  this  problem, 
he  discusses  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
known  versions  should  be  considered  the  original. 
But  he  arrives  at  no  definite  answer.  He  con- 
siders that  a  drawing  by  G.  della  Porta,  which  is 
in  the  Diisseldorf  Academy,  is  not  sufficient  proof 
that  this  sculptor  originated  the  design  for  a  pro- 
posed monument  of  Charles  V,  which  was  later 
lost.  He  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  other  artist  must  have  been  the  creator,  in  a 
version  which  he  assumes  was  of  much  higher 
quality  than  any  of  the  known  copies.  This  in- 
spiring work,  according  to  Planiscig,  has  not  been 
located. 

'Recently,  here  in  the  United  States,  a  pre- 
viously unknown  copy  of  the  Pieta  motif 
apparently  lost  to  sight  for  at  least  one  hundred 
years,  has  now  come  to  light.  It  is  therefore 
highly  doubtful  that  Dr.  Planiscig  could  have 
known  it.  It  is  of  Italian  stone-oak  (2 if  x  14I 
inches),  instead  of  bronze  or  marble  and  the  style 
immediately  differentiates  it  from  the  others, 
which  are  mainly  Nortli  Italian.  This  newly 
found  Pieta  has  a  greater  simplicity  which  sug- 
gests a  southern  or  Middle  Italian  origin,  prob- 
ably Florentine.  The  torch-bearer  on  the  left,  as 
well  as  the  angel  head  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
suggests  the  Donatello-Verrocchio  tradition.  This 
is  also  seen  in  the  whole  setting  around  the 
Madonna  and  the  figures  which  bear  the  dead 
body.  The  great  variety  of  facial  expressions, 
especially  the  treatment  of  the  noses,  differenti- 
ates our  version  from  the  style  used  by  almost  all 
North  Italian  sculptors  of  that  period,  pointing, 
further  toward  Florence. 

'There  still,  of  course,  remains  the  question  as 
i<  >  whcthci  tins  is  really  a  work  of  the  originator. 
However,  since  its  style  would  place  it  at  least 
tw  enty-five  years  before  any  of  the  others,  it  is 
possible  it  may  be  a  first  attempt  or  a  sketch.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  a  later  copy  of  the  original. 
This  is  impossible  to  decide.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  sculptor,  but  it  shows 
high  quality  and  beauty  of  composition  with 
greater  sensitivity  (cj.  the  execution  of  the  heads) 
than  any  of  the  others,  a  factor  which  justifies 
recording  its  discovery.' 
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I  b  9  6  -  I  7  4-  ? 

Size  3  2  X  48  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  East  57th  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

PLAZA  c-4980 
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Denys  Sutton 

writes  in 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

Every  week,  Denys  Sutton  contributes  a  penetrating  article  on 
current  events  in  the  Art  World.  Exhibitions,  art  sales,  price 
trends  and  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  art  connoisseur  are 
critically  discussed. 

These  articles,  together  with  others  on  Drama,  Literature  and 
many  other  topics,  regularly  supplement  the  essential  news  and 
features  of  industrial  development  and  commercial  affairs, 
which  every  business  executive  needs  to  know. 

Art  Connoisseurs  should  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

of  interest  to  art  galleries  and  dealers 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  Art  Connoisseurs  the  financial 
times  now  publishes  each  week  a  classified  column  devoted  to 
Art  Galleries  and  Exhibitions. 

This  column  appears  in  the  same  issue  as  that  in  which  Denys 
Sutton's  widely  read  contribution  is  published.  Details  of  adver- 
tisement rates  may  be  had  from  the  Advertisement  Director, 
72  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
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Among  our  selection  of  Sheraton  dining  tables,  of  all  sizes,  is  the  three-pillar 
mahogany  table  of  superb  quality,  circa  1790,  illustrated  above.  The 
unusually  graceful  legs  are  cross-banded  with  Kincjwood — a  rare  feature. 

The  table  is  thirteen  feet  lonq  when  fully  extended  and  four  feet  wide,  and 
will  seat  up  to  sixteen  people. 


Xt  orman0>ama 

8-10     HANS     ROAD,     LONDON,     S.  W.   3     •     TELEPHONE    KEN  5266 


•THE  1 

ICONNOISSEUR 

WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

VEMBER  I95^>  AMERICAN  EDITION  TWO  DOLLARS 


SOLOMON  VAN  RUYSDAEL  (1600-1670).  RIVER  LANDSCAPE  WITH  A  FERRY  IN  THE  LEFT  FOREGROUND,  A  CROUP  OF  TALL 
TREES  ON  THE  RIVER  BANK  WITH  A  CHURCH  AND  COTTAGES  BEYOND,  VILLAGE  BUILDINGS  AND  BOATS  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 
ON  PANEL,  2of  X  33  INCHES.  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1650.  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  LATE  MRS.  M.  F.  BRANDT,  LONDON. 

In  the  possession  of  Leonard  F.  Koetser,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i 


CHELSEA 


g 


celain  Co,,  Ltd* 


London,  WJ 

ablest  Appco,  Wesdo,  London 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  AND  SONS  LTD.  arc  anxious  to  trace  the  present  whereabouts  of  a  set  of  i8th 
century  chairs  which  were  originally  in  the  dining-room  at  Kirtlington  Park,  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Dashwood  family,  sold  by  Sir  George  Dashwood  in  1910. 

It  is  believed  that  the  chairs  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lambton  and  that  they  were  disposed  ol  In 
Mr.  I  ambton  at  a  public  sale  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  May  24th,  1916.  Christie's  records  show  that  the  chairs  we 
purchased  by  this  firm  but,  our  records  having  been  destroyed  in  the  late  war,  we  are  unable  to  trace  into 
hands  they  next  passed. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  anybody  having  in  their  possession  these  chairs  or  chairs  sinii 
reproduced  as  above. 

This  illustration  is  taken  from  a  Water  Colour  of  the  Dining  Room  at  KIRTLINC.TON  PAR! 
therefore  be  completely  accurate  in  every  detail. 

LONDON,  144,  145  &  14.fi  New  Bond  Sheet      .      6  West  Fifty-Six  Street. 
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THE 


Connoisseur  s 
Calendar 

FOR  OCTOBER  &  NOVEMBER  1956 


London,  Adams  Gallery 

(1)  PAINTINGS   BY   JANE   SIMONE   BUSSY   AND   ALISON    DEBENHAM,  Until 

24th  October 

(2)  THREE   BRITISH   PAINTERS.    FRANCIA,    GREAVES   AND  MIDDLEDITCH, 

2nd  November  until  24th  November 
London,  Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

RECENT  PAINTINGS  BY  PATRICK  HENNESSY,  Until  further  notice 

London,  A.I.A.  Gallery 

hampstead  and  paddington  groups,   15th  November  until  27th 
November 

London,  Arts  Council  Gallery 

john  marin,  until  20th  October. 

London,  Beaux  Arts  Gallery 

(1)  paintings  by  jack  smith,  until  October  26th 

(2)  PAINTINGS  BY  MICHAEL  FUSSELL:  SCULPTURE  BY  RAYMOND  MASON, 

1st  November  until  28th  November 
London,  Ben  Uri  Art  Gallery 

(1)  LOTTIE  reizenstein,  fritz  kramer,  eric  doitch,  until  November  4th 

(2)  TERCENTENARY     EXHIBITION     OF     CONTEMPORARY     ANGLO- JEWISH 

artists,  opening  end  of  November 
London,  Berkeley  Galleries 

(1)  PORCELAIN  AND  STONEWARE  BY  LUCIE  RIE  AND  HANS  COPER,  1 6th 

October  until  10th  November 

(2)  TERRA   COTTA   AND   POTTERY    FIGURINES   BY   AUDREY  BLACKMAN: 

pottery  by  john  eaves,  20th  November  until  15th  December 
London,  Alfred  Brod  Ltd. 

autumn  exhibition  of  important  old  masters,  17th  October  until 
1st  December 

London,  Cooling  Galleries  (London)  Ltd. 

(1)  stoneware  by  eleanor  WHITTALL,  15th  October  until  27th  October 

(2)  r.  constable,  5th  November  until  17th  November 

London,  The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd. 

(1  )  PAINTINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS  BY  BRITISH  ARTISTS:  EARLY  ENGLISH 

watercolours,  during  October 

(2)   MEMORIAL   EXHIBITION   OF   PAINTINGS   AND   WATERCOLOURS   BY  H. 

davis  richter,  R.O.I. ,  14th  November  until  1st  December 
London,  The  Folio  Society 

(1)  GRAPHIC  DESIGN,  WORK  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  CANTERBURY  COLLEGE 

of  art,  until  2nd  November 

(2)  prints,  etchings  and  lithographs  by  vertes,  5th  November  until 
28th  December 

London,  Gimpel  Fils. 

recent  paintings  by  peter  potworowski,  //////'/  3rd  November 
London,  Guildhall  Art  Gallery 

(1)  SOCIETY  OF  MARINE  ARTISTS  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  12th  October  Until 

3rd  November 

(2)  association  of  civil  service  art  clubs,  24th  November  until  13th 
December 

London.  Hanover  Gallery 

(1)  WILLIAM  SCOTT — PAINTINGS,  SCULPTURE  AND  DRAWINGS,  until  26th 

October 

(2)  giacomo  manzu — sculpture,  6th  November  until  7th  December 
London.  l.C.A.  Gallery 

PICASSO  HIMSELF  AS  SEEN  THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  HIMSELF  AND  HIS  FRIENDS, 

25th  October  until  mid-December 


'POINTMENT 

'ersmiths 

JEEN  ELIZABI  TH  II 


By  Aim'oimmi  n  i 
Silversmiths 
To  The  Late  Qdefn  Mary 


BROTHERS 


nualitv,  1  ondon,  date-  i  7<)  n . 
and  Joseph  Preedy. 
Weight :  1 30  ozs.  16  dwts. 


1 1. RSI. AS  BUYERS 
particulars  oi  our  renowned  "Crichton 
in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


ue  ami  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 


T,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


(I  Bond  Street ) 


Cables:  DA  I  I  M  \KK  .  I  ONDON 


Rare  Hepplewhite  Breakfront  Bookcase  with  finely  carved  cornice.    7  ft.  wi 
SEVERAL  OTHER  BOOKCASES  IN  STOCK 

R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 
SPECIALISTS  IN  BOOKCASES 


HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


I,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Regent  0859,  0861 


A  FINE  ANTIQUE  DIAMOND  SPRAY 

Circa  17  go 

BANKLRS  since  1812 

Messrs.  Coutts  &l  Co. 
Strand. 

Antique  jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc 


Valuations  for 
Probate,  Insurant 
and  Divi  ion 


An  old  Chinese  Porcelain  jar,  decorated  in  underglaze  cobalt  blue,  with  imperial  dragons 
amongst  flowers.   Mark  and  Period  of  Wan  Li.     (1571-1619  A  D.)     Height  4J  inches. 


Pair  of  arm  chairs  belonging  to  the  Louis  XVI  period  and  signed  'Cheviyny'. 
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The  Models  illustrated 
are  from  the  Bicentenary 
Range. 


It  might  have  been  a  motet  composed  in  honour  of  a  coming 
event,  this  first  watch  made  by  Jean  Vacheron  in  1755.  Like 
the  works  of  Mozart,  born  in  the  following  year,  Vacheron's 
watches  were  little  gems  of  composition— dedicated  to 
balance  and  harmony,  and  the  impeccable  measurement 
of  time. 

As  the  Magic  Flute  echoes  down  the  long  corridor 
of  time,  the  standards  of  the  original  per- 
fectionist have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
watches  of  Vacheron  et  Constantin. 
They  are  perfection. 


VACHERON 

^z:  et  z=r 
CONSTANTIN 

GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND 


Distributed  in  United  Kingdo?>i  by  Rico  Clocks  <&  Watches  Ltd.,  jr    Hatton  Garden,  London,  L.C.i 

List  of  official  retailers  available  on  application 


1 


A  CHARLES   II   LARGE  SILVER  DISH 

LONDON  1681 
DIAMETER    16£   INS.   WEIGHT  45  OZS. 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREE  i  ST.  J  \Mi.S\s 
LONDON,  S.W.i.    Whitehall  m* 


;-    H.  TERRY  ENGELL  ~ 

8    BURY    STREET,   ST.    JAMES'S,    ION  DON,   S  .  W  .  i 


JAN  BRUEGHEL  [601-1678.  On  copper  11}  x  151  inches. 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

A.  SISLEY 

Moret-sur-Loing 

it  p^tei  m  mi*  rnUm 

Oil-painting 

21|  x  25|  inches 

Signed  and  dated  '91 

Mr;&     30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l  Dn»£Ki— | 
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Pair  of 

CAKE  BASKETS 

by 

Paul  de  Lamerie 
Made  in  I J 39 


Bv  Appointtaen 
Sil 


II  to  //-  1/.  The  Queen  ^V*yK^ 
venmiihs  K   /fuW/tv      ■  ^L\%.*  f\ 


rhe  baskets  probably 
made  specifically  for  the 
Earl  ot  Mont  rath  are  in  every 
sense  Lai nerie  p  rc (auctions. 
I  he  engraved  arms  are  those 
ol  Mont  rath  and  his  Countess 
being  contemporary . 


Weight  <il  pair  1 2  5.  { i,  o/. 
1  )imensions  14,'"  x  1  il" 
Date  1  7  }  i> 


ASPREY    &    COMPANY    LIMITED    ■    1  6  5  -  1  6  9    NEW    BOND    STREET    ■    LONDON    W1     Grams:  Culleus,  London 


xv 


mtfreb  Williams!  (Antiques;) 

dfuie  Cigljteentf)  Century  hotter?  &  $ortelam 


A  very  fine  pair  of  figures,  Mars 
and  Minerva,  decorated  in  brill- 
iant enamels  and  gilding. 

Mars  has  an  intriguing  inscrip- 
tion on  the  base:  'Marsicus  non 
Musecum'  and  initials  'F.C.  Co' 

DERBY,  circa  1 760. 
Height  13^  inches. 

(A  similar  pair  is  in  the  Schreiber 
Collection,  Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum). 


Coloured  illustrations  on  request 


38    SOUTH  STREET, 

Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Cables  :  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


A  set  of  Sheraton  decorated  dining  chairs 
with  cane  seats,  comprising  eight 
side  chairs  and  two  arm  chairs 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO. 

Member  of  t  in  Urilisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane,  (Piccadilly  end)  Wl.  Grosvenor  5762 
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TOOTH 

Established  itji 

3i    BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 

XVII 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


Est.  i79o  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.  Tel.:  3724 


WILDENSTEIN 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

ITALIAN  PRIMITIVES 
DUTCH  17th  CENTURY 
FRENCH  18th  CENTURY 
FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  0602 
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Will 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


Members  of  I  he  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone  :  Welbeck  7107 


D.  M.  Lr  P 


(■'//'////<-/)   


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


UNUSUAL 

ENGLISH 

POTTERY 

BIRDS 

1770-1810 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO  JEW™  w  LTD 


8 


Established  over  a  century 


Antique  filter 


FINE  GEORGE  III  SILVER 
A  pair  of  8-inch  salvers  with 
contemporary    cypher  and 
crest. 
In  perfect  condition. 
Maker  John  Schofield. 

Date  London  1786. 
Weight  26-75  ounces. 
Price  upon  application. 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


Telegrams: 
'PEARL  Manchester' 
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Bj  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 


Telephone:  Mayfair  45^27  and  6738-9 


Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


A  rare  small  Sheraton  Carlton  House  writing  table,  in  laded  mahogany  on  taper  legs;  the  upper 
part  fitted  with  numerous  drawers  and  cupboards,  and  surmounted  by  a  brass  gallery.  Circa  1  79  c. 
Measurements:  4  It.  }  in.  wide,  }  ft.       in.  high  at  back. 


Members  of 
The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD. 

31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.7 


Telephone : 
Kensington  5858 


A  charming  1 8th  Cen- 
tury mahogany  wine- 
table  of  small  size  and 
perfect  proportions. 
Height  only  17!  ins. 
and  width  of  top 
12  ins. 


and 


An  important  PAIR 
of  Empire  ormolu 
Griffin  wall  brackets 
in  superb  condition. 
Height  23  ins.  and 
width  1  s  ins. 


Established  1866 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


Members  of  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Pair  of  very  fine  quality 
Regency  period  book  cases, 
in  mahogany. 

Height  3  ft.  2  ins. 
1  )epth  1 1  \  ins. 
Width  3  ft.  4  ins. 


28,    30,   32,    HIGH  STREET, 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 
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AGNEW 


J.  VANDERBANCK 
( 1 686- 1 739) 

THE  CRAVEN  CHILDREN 

Canvas  57  <  6g  inches 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 


Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON' 


LONDON,  W.i 


Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  9188  and  9189 
XXIII 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR.  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


A  fine  early  1 8th  century  walnut  Bureau-Bookcase,  the  upper 
half  of  two  shelves  enclosed  by  mirror  plate  doors,  with  candle- 
slides  and  surmounted  by  a  shaped  broken  pediment. 

The  drawers,  drop-leaf,  and  door  fronts  cross  and  feather 
banded.  Handles  contemporary,  the  whole  of  a  rich  nut  brown 
colour  and  beautiful  figuring, on  original  bracket  feet.  Circa  1720. 

Overall  height  7  ft.  8  in.,  width  3  ft.  2  in. 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  RY 
CUR  TAINS 
C  A    R   P    E    T  S 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
HEATING 
VAL  U  A  T  I  O  N  S 


SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 

announce  the  Sale  on 

Tuesday,  16th  October,  1956 

of  "* 

IMPORTANT   LONGTON    HALL  PORCELAIN 

the  property  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Statham 

and 

FINE  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 

from  various  sources 


Illustrated  Catalogues 
( 1 5  plates)  js.  od. 
Plain  Catalogues  yd. 
Post  Free 


Telephone: 
Hyde  Park  6545 
(6  lines) 

Telegrams: 
Abinito,  Wesdo, 
London 


A 

Longlon  1 

Hall 

sauceboat  1 

and  I 

stand.  1 

10  inches  1 

A  Chelsea  pineapple 
tureen.  6|  inches, 
red  anchor  mark 
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BY  APPOl NTM F NT  TO   HFR    MAJESTY   THH  QUEFN 
GOLDSMITHS    &   CROWN  JEWFLLERS 


Tray,  George  HI,  Date  1J92.     Makers:  ].  Crouch  and  T.  Hannam 
Four  Piece  Tea  Set,  George  III,  Date  lSoS-C).     Maker:  Thomas  Howell 

Garrard  &  Co.  Ltd.  arc  careful  and  knowledgeable  collectors  ol 
antique  silver,  jewellery  and  clocks.  For  all  who  appreciate  real 
craftsmanship  there  is  always  a  fascinating  exhibit  of  fine  pieces 
to  see — and  if  you  wish,  to  buy — at  '  112  '. 


112 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD 

REGENT     STREET      •      LONDON      •  W.l 


PHONE     REGENT  3021 

XXV 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC  RENAISSANCE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


IMPORTANT  SALE 

by  Public  Auction 
15th  to  22nd  November  1956 

EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  HERBERT  PIC  K,  AMSTERDAM  s 

(  formerly  exhibited  at  the  Stedelijk  Museum  Amsterdam  Holthuysen-Museum  |  5 

IMPORTANT  AND  FINE  CONTINENTAL  POTTERY  $ 

the  property  of  a  Royal  House  and  a  Swiss  Collector  ^ 


EUROPEAN  AND  FAR  EASTERN  SCULPTURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART  X 
FINE  FURNITURE,  CLOCKS,  OBJECTS  IN  SILVER-GILT  AND  SILVER  s 


PICTURES  BY  OLD  MASTERS 

The  Collections  will  be  sold  without  reserve. 
Illustrated  catalogue  Swiss  fr.  15 

View:  29th  October  to  10th  November  1956 

GALLERY  JURG  STUKER 

?tZ  BERNE    (Switzerland)  g**^  j 
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A  George  I  important  Bowl,  in  excellent  condition,  by  Richard  Bayley, 
London.     1725.    Diameter  8\  ins. 


An  example  from  our  collection  of  Early  English  Silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


fat 


Telephone:  MAYfair  6261  &  6262 
Merrier  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


The  Welcome  Arrival  by  GILBERT  S.  WRIGHT  (the  Popular  Sporting  Painter)  Canvas  24  X  36  inches 

A  most  attractive  and  colourful  painting 

Valuations  for  TJ     T>  IT'ClVf!?!}  19th-century  Landscape 

Probate  and  Insurance  **•    IX  •    V>  JXJl/Ol^l  i-ilX  and  Figure  Subjects  always  on  view 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 

Phone.  Qro_  1966        42   ST.  JAMES'S   PLACE.  ST.  JAMES'S    STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I      Cables .'Bencres.  London 


€. 

& 

D.  O'UOiXOGHlTE 

Members 

of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'1  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE 

STOCK    OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 

12 

Victor 

ia   Parade,   TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  ;  3567 

NELLA  LONGARI 

FINE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ANTIQUES 
AND  OBJETS  D'ART 
15     VIA      BIGLI,     MILAN  (ITALY) 
Telephone  :  794-287 


ALFRED  SPERO 

HAS  TRANSFERRED  HIS  BUSINESS  TO 

4,  PARK  MANSIONS  ARCADE, 
Knightsbridge,  London,  SW1. 


BRONZE,  ITALIAN 

XVlIlh  Century 

Height  16  ins.,  width  13  ins 


KNIghtsbridge  4806 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


An  elegant  Regency  Writing  Table  veneered  with  partridge  wood. 
Length  4  ft.  91  ins.  Width  2  ft.  7  ins. 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 
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Whitehall  Stairs 


John  Constable 


A  CONNOISSEUR  PLATE 


By  kind  permission  of  Harry  Ferguson  Esq.,  The  Connoisseur 
is  privileged  to  publish  a  lull  colour  reproduction  of 
Constable's  Whitehall  Stairs,  the  Opening  oj  Waterloo 
Bridge. 

This  painting  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Constable's  works,  and  a  recent  issue  of  The  Connoisseur 
devoted  eight  pages  to  an  exhaustive  discussion,  by  Dcnys 


Sutton,  of  this  painting.  To  quote  Mr.  Sutton,  'This  un- 
usual picture  ....  is  one  more  instance  of  Constable's 
influential  position  and  his  revolutionary  role'. 

As  far  as  is  known,  this  painting  has  never  been  repro- 
duced before,  and  the  present  edition  is  strictly  limited. 
It  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  art  lovers  throughout 
the  world. 


The  plate  is  printed  in  full  colour  collotype,  the  picture  area 
being  14)"  ■  24"  on  Hollingworth  rag  paper  20"  x  jo" 


Edition  limited  to  1,000  copies 
Orders  for  this  plate  should  he  placed  with  the  Belgrade  Library  at  the  address  shown  below, 
£3  tos.  od.  ($10.00)  including  postage  etc. 


THE     BELGRAVE     LIBRARY,  ARMOURY      V  A  Y ,     LONDON,     S .  W .  1  S ,  ENGLAND 
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HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  I  LOOK 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SW  I  Tel  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 

XXXI 


DUITS 


LTD. 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6   DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 

Tel.  23223  BRADFORD  3 


Est.  1903 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


An  iSth  century  mahogany  serpentine  Commode  of  fine  quality; 
original  brass  handles;  jq  in. 


BERNARD 


- 

The  Bargate,  Southampton     J.  M.  INCE  1806-1859     Canvas  24"  x  15 

21  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


HENRY  SPENCER 

^^^^  &  SONS  ^^^^ 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  5  5 1-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 


VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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Codec  Pot.       George  i  1 725  l>y  E.  Feline 

Cream  Ewer.     George  1  1 7-f>  by  I-B. 

I'.!  Pol  Queen  Anne      1714  by  W.  Gamble 

Sugar  Bowl  and  Cover. 

Queen  Anne      1  7 1 4  l>\  W.  Fleming 
Price  :  £950  the  set. 
1  a  similar  Sugar  Bowl  was  sold  at  Christie's  recently  for  /  ^oo 


phone:  1  cr -)       "~1       I         I      V  /        /       ft       i         /*     /        n    CABLES:  landawata 

MANSION  HOUSE  2l6o    /  Jj  J)  <ZZ^ Cll  Cll  11  till   ^ZZ^ttCCL^        /    MA  A  ft  11  j  A  FEN,  LONDON 

xxxm 


welcomes  you 


•     •  o 


Moonlit  temples  on  the  banks  of  holy 
rivers  .  .  .  ceremonial  processions 
ablaze  with  colour  .  .  .  peasant  crafts 
and  Mogul  splendours  .  .  .  India, 
gorgeous  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  past,  offers  all  of  these  -  together 
with  air-conditioned  hotels,  on-time 
railways  and  efficient  airlines. 
India,  modern  India  -  fabulous  and 
friendly,  welcomes  YOU 


Illustrated  brochure  and  suggested  itineraries  are  available  from  your  TRAVEL  AGENT  or 


WORKS  OF  ART 

AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 

can  be  insured -J>y  the 

SPECIAL  "ALL  RISKS"  POLICY 


The  Policy  covers  loss  or  damage 
by  Fire.  Burglary,  Housebreaking, 
Larceny,  Theft  and  Accidents  of 
e\  ery  description. 

INDISPUTABLE    VALUES  — 
When  certified  by  an  approved 
valuer,  the  values  are  accepted  by  the  Company  as 
"■indisputable." 


Registered  Office: 

64  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.3 

West  End  Office : 

7  Waterloo  Place, Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.I 


GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 
TOURIST  OFFICE 

28  Cockspur  St..  London.  S.W.I.  TRA 1718 


ART  -  PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  X  1954/55 
just  published 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  irater 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
8vo,  cloth.    Price:  £2.10. 

{Volumes  IX,  I  III,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-54,  are 
also  available  at  £2 .  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  8s.  per  annum  post  free. 


published  by 


sole  agents 


Kunst  und  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 
ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.\ 
(Mus  1 165) 


t  moves  in  the 
circles  , 


As  an  aid  to  dose,  careful 
scrutiny  and  appraisal,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  Anglepoise. 
The  searching  beam  of  this 
wonderful  lamp  shows  up  every 
detail  in  detail  and  its  marvel- 
lous adaptability  makes  it 
indispensable  to  collector  and 
connoisseur.  Takes  any  posi- 
tion nr  angle  at  a  linger  touch 
—  and  holds  it. 

At  all  electricians  and  stores — 
or  send  lor  Booklet  23. 


Block,  Cream  or  Cream  and 
Gold  Mottled    .    from  97// 

Pat.  all  , 
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HERBERT  TERRY    &   SONS   LTD.,   REDDITCH,  WORCS 

T43S 


Very  fine  late  18th  Century  Bossi 
Ma  ride   Ch  imneypiece,   with  ex- 
quisite coloured  inlay  of  varied 
tones  of  green,  yellow  and  red. 
The  steel  register  grate  is  also  oj 
fine  quality. 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF     5'  10^ 
TOTAL  HEIGHT  4'  10" 

OPENING  3'  II"  Sq. 


We  have  been  established  for  over  hall' a  century  and  during  this  period  we 
have  acquired  a  vast  collection  of  Antique  Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our  stock 
we  have  a  line  selection  of  old   English  furniture  and  specialize  iu  period 
Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decorative  iron  work  and 
garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 


BERNARD 


WINDSOR  CASTLE 
Canvas  24  X  36  inche 


By  J.  D.  PYNE 
1800-1870 


21  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


W.  F.  GREENWOOD 
and  Sons  Ltd. 

37  STONEGATE,  YORK 


Tel.  3386  I 


ANTIQUES 
JEWELLERY 

AND 

FINE  ENGLISH  POTTERY 
AND  PORCELAIN 

also  3  CROWN  PLACE,  HARROGATE 
Tel.  4467 

Members  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURI  >AN  S 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 


Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81    DAVIES   STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  small  Tureens  and  Covers,  in  the  form  of 
Quail,  brilliantly  decorated  in  Rouge  de  Fer  and  Famille  Rose 
enamels.  Chien  Lung  Period.  A.D.  1736-95.  Both  bowls  somewhat 
restored.  6  inches  long. 

We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected 
stock  of  guaranteed  Chinese  Antiques,  and 
welcome  enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade. 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  IV.  1 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  GROUP  OF  OBJECTS  CARVED  IX  SIBERIAN  JADE  BY  CARL  FABERGE.  Two  Cigarette  Cases  with  gold  mounts  set 
with  diamonds  and  cabochon  rubies,  a  gold  mounted  ( laruet  de  Bal  in  Louis  XV  style  and  an  Easter  Egg  Bonbonniere  with  similarly 
gem-set  mounts  enamelled  opaque  white,  all  fully  signed. 


XXXVII 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 


aib  englisl)  ant) 
3ns1j  <£lass 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


(Member  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


A  pair  of  Adam  period  cut  glass 

Candelabra  of  fine  quality. 
Height  25^  inches.      Circa  1780 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

Telephone:  WEStern  1604  (Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station)  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1956 


Promenade        CHELTENHAM        Telephone  2821 
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partners: 
oscar  e.  johnson 
h.  f.  j.  leggatt 
a.  e.  francis 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  l820 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  32^2  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

xxxix 


FfiR  ^Al  F  FROM  AN  OLD  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 
lUl\     OMLL  fjrst  offers  to  BOX  No.  7026 


Dapple-grey  Horse  at  Pasture.  Signed  F.  KILP 

Most  famous  German  Painter  of  Horses.  1822-1872 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


<-    4-    P  O  R-      Q  O  O  K.  S  ■*  # 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

1 19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)  Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:   Tottenham  Court  Road 


v&uoSteojiles 

]he  I  la  me  for  (2uxditij 

SOCKS  •  UNDERWEAR  ■  CARDIGANS 
PULLOVERS  •  WAISTCOATS  ■  FOR  MEN 

From  all  good  Hosiers 

or  write  DEPT   No.  M.6      TWO  STEEPLES  LTD     WIGSTON     I  FICESTERSHIRE 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


P.  II.  4*11  I  l  \<.ll  \M 

M.B.A.D. A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  tNOI  AND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET  LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD 


GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


Telephone:  61952 


■  - 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  A  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  Si.  Paul's  Churchyard.  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :   City  6474 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,   Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


For  over  1 80  years  we  have  undertaken 
Restorations   and   Preservations    of  the 
Antique  and  Fine  Art. 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  ■  CERAMICS  ■  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISESHEI.L  •  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  •  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  •  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  1770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 
Telephone:  museum  [268 


HARRY  CHERMCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

PHONE  31156 


12  ROSE  STREET 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 
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^7fw  r0ip abetted  irv  the'Wotld 


The  House  of  ^WE  (XPRESS.    2IO  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W. 


O'HANA  GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


RAOUL  DUFY.  Signed  and  dated  1951  DEAUVILI  E  Oil  on  canvas  1  3 J  X  32  inches 


EXHIBITION  OF  RECENT  WORK  BY 
THE  AMERICAN  PAINTER  ROBERT  FREIMAN 

2nd  October  -  20th 

RETROSPECTIVE  EXHIBITION 
OF  THE  WORK  OF  JEAN  MARCHAND,  [882-194] 

October  24th  -  10th  November 


de  FRESNES  OF  AYRSHIRE 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJ  ETS  D  ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 


Welbeck  8934 
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WORKS  OF  ART       •       OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE       •  PICTURES 

li 


Second  half  of  1 8th  Century. 


Established  1879  jfjTPljEl^^  {From  South  A  udley  Street) 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MAYfair  3884  and  3885 


(CHARLES  CAS/M/R) 


Member  o/  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142    BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W.3        TeL:  Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


'MS 


r 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


Rare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS.  WHO  WILL 
BE     PLEASED    TO     ADVISE     WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  R00KE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&C0. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)    'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &   CO.  INC.,    560  FIFTH   AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE, 
FINE  SPECIMENS  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW     BOND    STREET ,  U.I 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

-fa  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone  : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


and 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
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A  fine  pair  of  Irish  candlesticks  decorated  with  flat  cutting  and  hung  with  pear  shaped  drops.  Circa  1780.101"  high. 
A  rare  early  Irish  fruit  bowl  decorated  with  flat  geometric  cutting,  hollow  baluster  knop  and  square  moulded 
pedestal  base.  Circa  1770.  8*  high. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  EARLY  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS  also  early  English  pottery  and  porcelain 


TROLLOPES 

ESTABLISHED  1778 

ANTIQUES  UPHOLSTERY  ■  ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
BUILDING    ■    CURTAINS    ■    INTERIOR  DECORATION 


Fine  Sheraton  Commode  in  faded  mahogany, 
cross,  banded  and  with  fitted  top  drawer .  All 
in  original  condition  (see  page  33  of 
Sheraton  Furniture  Designs  by  Ralph 
Edwards) .  Blanc  de  Chine  figure  of  Kuan 
Yin,  with  a  basket  of  fish,  Twenty-Jour 
niches  high — early  iyth  Century.  Fint 
gilt  Adam  Mirror  ij8o. 


TROLLOPE  &  SOINS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

WEST  HALKIN  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W.I 
Phone:  Sloane4511.  Cables:  Tutorized  Knights,  London 
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FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 


UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


AN  OUTSTANDING  PAINTING  BY 

SIR  NATHANIEL  DANCE,  R.A 

(1734-1811) 

"  \  gentleman  standing  in  the  grounds  of 
J  [ardenhuish  House' 


■  n  lli  i  |||W|MBIMH|MBWI 


UPERB  PAINTING  OF  BIRDS 
IERT  SCH01  M  \N.  Dut.  l,  School 

(1710-1792) 

39  .  49  inches 


11   NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON.  W.l 

Uso  ai  lo  CLARE  STREET,  BRISTOL.  I 


BERNARD 


J.  C.  IBBETSON    Signed  and  dated  1797 
Panel  I2|-  X  1  of  inches 

21  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W*l 


Established  1889 


Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Very  Fine  Enamel  Miniature  Painting  of  Charles  Fox  (18th  Century 

Statesman,  opponent  of  William  Pitt)  by  HENRY  BONE,  R.A. 
Signed  and  dated  1798.  Size  overall :  9§  x  8}  inches.  In  heavily  carved 
Ormolu  frame. 


MAURICE   UTRILLO  (1883-1955 


STADTWALDG  U  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


tEIje  01H  jffletalcraft  j§>Ijoj) 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


An  interesting 

Pewter 
18th  Century 
Lavabos 


We  specialise  in  everything  for  the  period  fireplace 
Large  stock  of  Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsinglon  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 
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MAPLE 


Important  Walnut  Bureau  Bookcase 
of  particularly  fine  colour 
Height  6'  6"  —  Width  33". 


MAPLE    &    CO.  LTD. 

TOTTENHAM    COURT  ROAD 

t  * 
LONDON,  W.i 

^  M204 
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AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 
OF  IMPORTANT 
OLD  MASTERS 

Opening  17th  October 


ALFRED  BROD 

36   Sackville   Street,   Piccadilly,    London  W.I 

Regent  7883 


Catalogue  with  43  plates  5  shillings,  sold  in 
aid  of  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association. 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 

JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


Opposite  Wilton  Place  28   KNIGHTSBRIDGE,   LONDON,   S.W.I  SLCW4192 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
Fl  REPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


Old  statuary  marble  mantel  with  jasper,  brocatella  and  sienna  inlay.    From  Falmouth  House. 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 
186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London     Tel.:  Kensington  0783 

We  are  always 
pleased  to 
purchase  old 
fireplaces  and 
fireplace 
furnishings 
of  all  types. 

Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces 
and  Firegrates 


HOLIDAYS  W  SWITZERLAND 


It  I :  AU - R  I VACJ E  -  PALACE 

LA  VSAI¥1¥E        Our  In,.  SWITZERLAND 

Incomparable  situation  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva  in  own  extensive  grounds. 

ERNEST  SCHAERER  MANAGER 


HOTEL  »ES  BERGITES 

GENEVA 

First  class  Hotel  in  best  situation  on  the  lake 
near  business  centre 

H.   VERDINO,  MANAGER 

Cable  Address  :  Bergueshotel     Telephone  :  (022)  326645 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.  100  beds.  Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.  Open  the  whole  year  round. 

Moderate  Terms. 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 
PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS     HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office: 

55  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones: 

HOLborn    6623/4  and 
HOLborn  4200 

'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  <£  White 

him  packet  me  ' 


Packing  Warehouse 
77  AGINCOURT   ROAD,   LONDON.  N.W.3 
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H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

TUDOR    HOUSE   •   BROADWAY  •  WORCS. 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 

€Ije  mo£t  important  H>tock  of  I7tf>  &  I8tlj=c*nturp  jfurmture  tn  tlje  jBiblanta 


OPEN  WEEKDAYS    -    -    SUNDAYS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

ALSO  AT 

129-131    PROMENADE  •  CHELTENHAM 

(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel)  Telephone  :  2  509 

A  SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT  OFFERING  THE  BEST  SELECTION  OF  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  FABRICS.  WORKSHOPS  FOR  MAKING  UP  OF  MATERIALS,  ETC. 
ALSO  PANELLING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  WOODWORK.  FURNITURF  FOR  BOARDROOMS  AND  DINING  ROOMS. 


WORKS  OF  ART 

(Pictures,  Drawing,  Furniture,  European  and  Oriental  Porcelain,  Jewellery 
Objects  of  Art  and  Vertu,  Textiles  and  Books) 

will  be  sold  by  auction  in  aid  of  the  Centenary  Fund 

of 

The  Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth,  London 

on 

Tuesday,  November  6th,  at  9  p.m. 

(  View  Friday,  November  2nd  and  Monday,  November  5th) 

by 

CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

(Catalogue,  sold  on  behalf  of  the  Fund,  2s.  6d.) 
Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060  8  King  Street,  St.  James's,   London,  S.W.I.       Telegrams    Christian  Piccy  London 


I  III 


WILLIAM  F.  TILLIAN 

THE  RESTORERS  OF  FINE  PERIOD  FURNITURE 


First-class  Service 

Prompt  collection 
and  delivery 

to  outer 
London  Area. 


Overseas  buyers 
are  welcome 
to  inspect 
our  premises. 


Chippendale  Partners  Desk  restored  in  our  Purley  premises. 
(Photo  by  courtesy  of  A.  Fredericks  {Chelsea)  Ltd.) 

WE  EMPLOY  THE  FINEST  CRAFTSMEN  IN  SURREY.  ON  CHIPPENDALE,  HEPPLEWHITE,  SHERATON 
AND,  IN  FACT,  ALL  FINE  PERIOD  FURNITURE,  USING  ONLY  PERIOD  TIMBER 
AND  OLD  SURFACES  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL. 


17  W IIYTECLIFFE  ROAD,  PURLEY,  SURREY. 


Telephone:  UP  Lands  0134 


T  OR  ONTO 


Galleries 


French  Masters 

J 

Van  Gogh 

Vnillard 

E 

Vlaminck 

Rouatilt 
Dufy 

Braqtie 

Boiidin 

Fantin  Latonr 

Marquet 

MTr 

Lattreiiciti 

Derain 

And  other  important  Paintings 

194  Bloor  Street  West 


-opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  C.R., 
Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.i. 

Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Chalices  and  all  Ecclesiastical  Silver  Work  purchased  for  cash. 
F.  Osborne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1 17  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C.i.  Euston  4824. 

In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House). 

To  Let — First  class  position  premier  London  antique  street.  Very  light 
dry  self-contained  basement  with  show  window.  Approx.  450  sq.  ft., 
newly  decorated.  Direct  lease,  £300  p. a.  exc.  No  premium.  Box  7025. 

For  Sale  -Mahogany  Hall  stand,  7  ft.  6  ins.  by  4  ft.  6  ins.  Sixteen  pegs. 
Exquisitely  carved;  polished;  umbrella  drainage.  Photograph  avail- 
able. Reasonable  offer.  5,  Willow  Hey,  Maghull,  Liverpool. 

Wanted  to  purchase  original  water  colours  by  the  Roux  Family  of 
American  Ships.  Box  No.  7024. 

Silverplating  and  Gilding.  Write  for  list.  I.  Marshall,  93,  Broadwalk 
Court,  W.8. 

Collector  has  Drawing  by  J.  L.  Gerome  and  L.  Bonnat  for  disposal. 
No  agent.  Box  No.  7027. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  1  5  words  {minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104 
EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  NT.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Bo>  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sides  tlf  t  led. 
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LIV 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 


(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD). 
Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


A  good  example  oj  French  weaving.  Aubusson  rug  on  maroon 
coloured  ground,  floral  decorations  in  natural  colours  surrounded 
by  frame  border  on  a  cream  ground  in  rococo  style. 
Size  6  ft.  i  ins.  X  6ft.  ;  ins. 

FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  YEAR  BOOK  has  now  been  applauded 
annually  for  ten  years.  The  eleventh  YEAR  BOOK  —  with  a 
contents  as  varied  and  expert  as  ever,  and  of  particular  interest  to 
Australian,  American,  Continental  and  British  readers — will  be  on 
sale  at  the  end  of  November. 

Authoritative  and  finely  illustrated  articles  deal  with  stately  homes 
in  Scotland  and  England  ;  famous  American  Collections  of  Silver, 
Glassand  Furniture;  the  notable  Nicholson  Gift  to  Sydney  University. 
Many  other  articles  on  Miniatures,  Porcelain,  Jewellery,  and  so  on, 
have  the  appeal  winch  makes  this  well-bound  annual  a  favourite 
gift-purchase. 


1957 


Contents 
\  ionic  of  th 


Earl  and  Countess  of 
f  Mr.  Marcus  Wickham- 
ihort  history  of 
Silver   at  Yale 


>f 


Mellerstain  (Scotland) 

Haddington 
burton  Agnes,  Yorks.  Home 

Boynton 

"At  the  Sign  of  the  Three  Crowns 

Coutts'  Bank 
John   Marshall    Phillips  Collection 

University 
Early  New  England  Furniture 

Glass  Drinking  Vessels  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  [erome 
Strauss 

The  Nicholson  Gift  to  Sydney  University 

A  Sixteenth-Century  Mechanical  Globe 

Anthony  Devis  at  Preston  ;    Lord  of  the  Square  Mile 

A  Century  of  Wonder  (Miniatures) 

Lowestoft  Porcelain  Figures 

Jamaican  engraved  Tortoise-shell  Wig-combs 

J.  M.  W.  Turner's  Unknown  Verse  Hook 

Bow  China,  Some  Notes  on  the  early  Work 

John  Jackson,  R  .A  . ;  Antique  Garnet  Jewellery 

English  Domestic  Locks;    International  Saleroom 

Some  Notable  Art  Books  of  [955-56 


Price 
21s.  od. 


7HT 


Obtainable  from  yout  usual  bookseller  or  by  post  (price  22/6)  from 
The  Belgrade  Library,  22  Armoury  Way.  London.  .S'.II '.  /,s'.  England 


I  \ 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


t: 


'HE  PE  WTERER  is  a  person  who  makes  plates,  dishes,  pots,  syringes,  funnels, 
worms  for  stills,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  pewter.  The  trade  of  a  Pewterer  is 
very  ancient,  and  although  little  mention  is  made  of  it  in  books  of  history,  there  is  no 
doubt,  from  the  economy  of  its  materials  for  culinary  purposes,  that  it  must  have  existed  in 
this  kingdom  for  many  centuries.  We  fit  id  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth, 
that  many  statutes  were  enacted  relative  to  the  Pewterer:  by  19  of  the  former  king,  cap.  6, 
and  4  of  the  same,  cap.  4,  the  weights  and  standards  of  Pewterers'  metal  were  limited.  We 
find  also  by  other  statutes  of  Henry  VIII  that  their  goods  were  liable  to  be  searched  and 
sold  in  open  places;  and  by  the  25  of  Henry  VIII  eg,  5.3,  no  stranger  born  shall  work 
pewter,  &c.  all  which  proves  that  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  the  Pewterer  must  have 
been  ii  trade  of  considerable  importance:  indeed,  we  apprehend  much  more  so  than  at  the 
present  day,  for  peivter,  in  domestic  use.  except  for  the  article  of  pots  for  porter,  is  by  no 
means  so  common  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  Earthenware  having  in  a  great  degree  super- 
seded it.  Peivter  is  a  factitious  metal,  and  very  uncertain  in  its  composition.  It  is  generally 
kept  of  different  standards:  that  which  is  called  plate-metal,  is  said  to  be  formed  of  time  and 
reoulus  of  antimony,  in  the  proportions  of  112  pounds  of  the  former,  to  six  or  seven  pounds 
of  the  latter.  There  are  many  statutes  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pewter:  one 
clause  in  the  19  Henry  7,  c.6,  we  think  it  necessary  to  quote.  'No  person  shall  make  any 
hollow  wares  of  pewter,  to  wit,  salts  and  pots  made  of  pewter  called  lay-metal,  but  the 
assize  of  pewter  and  lay-metal  within  London;  and  the  makers  shall  mark  them  with 
their  own  mark,  that  they  may  avow  the  same  by  them  wrought;  and  the  same,  not 
sufficiently  made  and  wrought,  and  not  marked,  found  in  the  possession  of  the  maker  or 
seller  shall  be  forfeited;  and  if  the  same  be  sold,  the  maker  shall  forfeit  the  value  thereof,  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  finder  or  searcher! 
The  plate  represents  the  pewterer  in  the  act  of  casting  some  article  on  a  bench,  with  dishes,  syringes,  &c.  around  him:  the  pot  in  which  is  the 
melted  metal,  is  on  the  ground  by  his  side. 

(From  '  The  Book  of  English  Trades  and  Library  of  the  Useful  Arts',  published  in  1 1X23) 

Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN  x 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established 
dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  arc  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


TELEPHONE  :  WHITEHALL  4043 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  November,  r956 


CABLES  :  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 


i  \  1 


SABIN  GALLERIES 


OPENING  EXHIBITION 


ENGLISH  PORTRAITS 

IJOO—  1  800 


NOVEMBER  1st 


at 

4  CORK  STREET,  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Regent  6186 


Consultations  Valuations  Restorations 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  I  td. 

1  VII 


HOTSPUR 

LTD. 

14  LOWNDES  STREET, 
BELCRAVE  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  S.  W.  1 

Telephone:  Shane  3656 


Rare  small  kingwooJ  display  writing  cabinet  circa  1 690 .  of  mellow  golden  colour,  beautifully  in 
with  panels  of  seaweed  marquetry,  attributed  to  GERM  IT  JENSEN,  Royal  Cabinetmakei 
Charles  II,  William  &,  Mary,  &.  Queen  Anne 

(Refer  to  example;  in  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Ca-ilc,  ,llu« rated  "Georgian  Cabmetmah 
'ov  Ralph  Edwards  &.  Margaret  Jourdain. 
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The  Octagon 


FOR  over  two  hundred  years  the  Octagon  has  been  one  of  the  most 
interesting  landmarks  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Twicken- 
ham, its  delightful  shape  distinguishing  it  amongst  the  many  other  classical 
mansions  and  villas  which,  like  Palladio's  villa  ot  the  Vcneto,  provided  in  this 
enchanting  region  by  the  river  a  convenient  retreat  from  the  near-by  city. 

In  the  remarkable  collection  (See  The  Connoisseur,  April,  1956)  of  views  of 
the  Thames  gathered  together  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ionides  at  Riverside  House, 
Twickenham,  one  sees  the  Octagon  as  it  appeared  at  various  moments 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  best  of  all  in  the  painting  by 
Antonio  Joli  of  about  1745  of  Twickenham  from  Richmond  Hill. 

The  garden  where  the  Octagon  stands  was  not  the  least  distinguished  of 
many  famous  ones  of  this  waterside,  which  included  the  gardens  of  Pope's 
villa  and  of  Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill.  It  was  created  from  1702 
onwards  by  James  Johnstone,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  who  took  .1 
lease  of  the  property  in  that  year.  In  17 10  Secretary  Johnstone  obtained  an 
extension  of  the  lease  and  employed  John  James,  an  assistant  ot  Wren's 
and  Clerk-of-works  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  build  what  was  afterwards 
called  Orleans  House,  in  place  of  the  older  houses. 

Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  King  George  II.  was  tond  of  visiting  Lady 
Catherine  Johnstone  at  Twickenham  and  breakfasting  in  the  beautiful 
gardens;  for,  as  Mackay  wrote  in  his  Tour  of  England,  'Secretary  Johnstone 
had  the  best  collection  of  fruit  of  most  gentlemen  in  England  .  .  .'  The 
Octagon  was  built  in  1720,  expressly  it  is  said  as  a  garden  pavilion  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  the  Queen  on  these  visits,  and  it  was  created 
with  a  splendour  and  elegance  worthy  of  such  a  purpose.  The  architect 
chosen  was  James  Gibbs,  who  had  not  long  since,  as  Surveyor  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  new  London  churc  hes,  built  St.  Mary-lc-Strand  and 
the  tower  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

From  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  in  ancient  Athens  to  Thomas  Archer's 
Pavilion  at  Wrest  Park,  the  pavilions  at  Schloss  Nymphenburg,  and  the 
Belvedere  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  buildings  of  octagonal  form  have  exercised 
irresistible  fascination,  and  as  garden  houses  and  temples  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  architecture  of  pleasure.  In  his  own  Book  of  Architec- 
ture Gibbs  devoted  several  designs  to  such  buildings.  In  these  islands  the 
Octagon  is  the  most  exquisite  example  of  this  enchanting  architectural 
form.  While  in  the  spirit  ot  sixteenth-century  Italian  Baroque  architecture 
from  which  the  work  of  Wren,  Archer,  Vanbrugh  and  Gibbs  draws  so 
much  of  its  characteristic  quality,  the  Octagon  has  been  created  with  an 
originality  and  charm  which  give  it  unique  interest.  Standing  on  a  level  plot 
upon  a  bank  rising  above  the  river  gardens,  the  exterior  has  a  dignity  and 
quietness  of  mood  deriving  perhaps  from  that  discreet  form  ot  the  Baroque 
which  was  pursued  by  Gibbs'  master  in  Rome,  Carlo  Fontana,  and  which, 
as  Mr.  Bryan  Little  has  shown  in  his  standard  work  on  Gibbs,  was  a  less 
violent  form  of  the  dynamic  style  that  had  been  favoured  by  Bernini  and 
Borromini. 

The  Octagon  is  formed  of  yellow  London  stock  bricks,  now  matured  to 
variegated  purples,  yellows  and  deep  red,  with  pilasters  at  the  angles  of 
moulded  red  bricks,  and  with  cornices,  window  openings  and  other  dress- 
ings of  white  Portland  stone.  On  each  face  of  the  building  appears  a  tall 
round-arched  window  of  the  form  w  hich  James  Gibbs  made  distinctively 
his,  and  which,  as  Mr.  John  Summerson  has  pointed  out,  is  seen  first  in 
Gibbs'  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  built  a  year  earlier  (17 19)  than  the 
Octagon.  This  window,  which  is  used  also  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Ficlds, 
has  its  architrave  interrupted  regularly  by  prominent  rustication  blocks  of 
stone,  a  larger  central  one  forming  the  keystone.  At  the  Octagon  these 
windows  are  accented  by  circular  ceil-de-beeuj  lights  above,  in  the  manner 
adopted  at  Hampton  Court  by  Wren.  A  prominent  cornice  projects  with  a 
section  of  brick  entablature  above  each  pilaster,  in  the  Roman  manner 
which  Gibbs  was  to  develop  so  gracefully  at  St.  Martin's  later,  and  above  is 
a  parapet,  originally  topped  by  urns,  which  have  now  disappeared. 

The  garden  pavilions  of  the  Schloss  Nymphenburg,  which  are  of  com- 
parable date,  form  close  parallels  with  the  Octagon,  and  it  is  this  feature 
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of  the  parapet  urns  which  causes  Joseph  Efner's  Pagodenburg  there  to 
resemble  Gibbs'  building  most  nearly,  while  the  theme  of  ceil-de-bceuj 
windows  above  round-arched  openings  is  found  in  the  Badcnburg,  as 
well  as  in  the  Nymphenburg  itself. 

The  octagonal  Marmorsaal  in  Prince  Eugen's  Garden  Palace  at  Vienna 
was  designed  by  Johann  Lucas  von  Hildcbrandt,  who  was  also  like  Gibbs 
a  pupil  of  Carlo  Fontana  in  Rome,  and  this  room  thus  provides  an  interest- 
ing link  between  the  concept  of  an  octagonal  hall  in  Gibbs'  restrained 
English  Baroque  manner  and  its  interpretation  in  the  more  florid  Baroque 
of  Vienna.  The  common  inspiration  of  Italian  Baroque  is  again  displayed 
by  the  similarity  in  disposition  of  the  stucco  putti  over  the  doorcases  in  the 
Marmorsaal,  and  also  in  von  Hildebrandt's  Chapel  in  the  Schwarzenberg 
Garden  Palace,  to  the  arrangement  and  posing  of  the  beautifully  modelled 
figures  ot  children  in  the  Twickenham  Octagon. 

It  is  perhaps  in  Fontana's  design  of  1694  for  St.  Peter's,  Rome,'  that  we 
may  find  the  source  of  Gibbs'  predominant  architectural  theme  for  the 
Octagon  interior,  the  pedimented  doorways  framed  in  arched  recesses. 
Two  ot  the  sides  have  doorways,  each  carrying  the  engagingly  posed 
figures  of  putti,  and  above  in  the  arches  are  medallion  plaques  of  King 
George  II  and  Queen  Caroline.  Three  of  the  sides  have  round-arched  win- 
dows: one  of  the  remaining  sides  consists  of  an  arched  recess  holding  a 
tull-length  portrait  of  Caroline,  another  contains  the  chimney-piece,  with 
a  simply  moulded  broken  architrave  surmounted  by  a  pediment  carrying 
reclining  female  figures  in  plaster.  Above,  a  painting  of  classical  rums  is 
trained  in  a  baroque  setting  where  the  carving  is  of  a  lighter  order  than  will 
be  seen  twenty  years  later,  and  indeed,  anticipates  the  lightness  and  move- 
ment of  the  Rococo.  The  eight  sides  of  the  dome  are  formed  into  lunettes 
containing  roundels  and  busts  of  the  King  and  Queen.  In  the  dome  a  fore- 
taste ot  rococo  feeling  is  again  given  by  the  nervous  life  of  the  carving  of 
shellwork  and  trellis  panels  with  rosettes,  by  the  delicacy  of  line  of  the 
acanthus  scrolling,  above  all  by  the  swirling  vigour  of  the  central  ceiling 
ornament,  from  which  hangs  a  splendid  carved  and  branched  gilt  chan- 
delier. Here  is  nothing  ot  the  occasional  ponderousness  of  the  Baroque. 

The  Octagon  has  been  most  carefully  restored  by  Mrs.  Ionides,  and  in 
the  delightful  colour-scheme  of  pale  blue  and  ivory  much  of  the  original 
gilding  and  paintwork  have  been  recovered.  A  set  of  dark  mahogany  hall 
seats  and  triple-backed  settee  of  the  period,  all  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  once  at  Clumber,  provide  an  appropriate  finishing 
touch  to  this  exquisite  interior,  where  ( iibbs'  elegance,  dignity,  gaiety  and 
grace  are  displayed  on  a  small  scale  no  less  perfectly  than  in  his  larger 
achievements. 

Nothing  now  remains  ot  Orleans  House  save  the  two  separate  domestic 
wings  which  were  joined  to  the  Octagon  many  years  after  its  erection. 

The  house  took  its  name  from  Louis  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans,  who 
rented  it  from  1800  onwards  until  the  restoration  of  the  French  monarchy. 
His  son,  the  Due  d'Aumale,  lived  there  from  1X4N  for  various  periods  until 
1900.  It  was  presumably  in  his  time  that  the  north  window  of  the  Octagon 
was  formed  into  a  doorway  in  keeping  with  the  other  doorways,  and 
leading  into  the  garden,  and  the  association  of  Louis  Philippe  with  the 
building  was  commemorated  by  a  portrait  medallion  in  the  arched  recess. 

In  1927  Orleans  House  was  sold  for  demolition,  but  the  Octagon  was 
saved  by  the  determined  action  of  Mrs.  Ionides,  who  bought  the  building 
piece  by  piece  in  the  lots  into  which  it  was  divided.  Mrs.  Ionides  has  now- 
increased  the  public  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  owed  to  her  by  having 
recently  most  generously  arranged  tor  the  Octagon,  and  Riverside  House, 
her  adjoining  property,  together  with  its  unique  and  superb  collection  ot 
Thames  views,  eventually  to  become  the  property  of  the  Twickenham 
Corporation.  The  permanent  preservation  of  this  exquisite  architectural 
jewel  of  James  Gibbs  is  thereby  assured. 

1  Reproduced  in  Sekler:  Wren  and  hi<  pLne  in  European  Architecture  (Faber,  1956. 
Plate  52c). 
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Chefs-d'Oeuvre  de  la  Miniature  et  de  la  Gouache,  which 
recently  concluded  at  the  Museum  of  Art  and  History  at 
Geneva,  received  so  little  public  notice  in  England  and  else- 
where that  The  Connoisseur  now  shows  nine  of  the  483 
subjects  which  were  exhibited.  The  exhibition  was  organised 
by  the  City  of  Geneva  and  there  were  loans  from  private  and 
public  collections  in  America,  England,  France  and  Switzer- 
land. (Above,  left  to  right).  Nicholas  Hilliard.  'Portrait  of  a 
Woman  in  an  Orange  Dress',  51  X  44  mm.  (M.  E.  Holz- 
scheiter  Collection,  Meilen).  Samuel  Cooper.  'Portrait  of  a 
Man  of  the  Fauconberg  family',  80  X  68  mm.  (Edward  B. 
Greene  Collection,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art).  Richard 
Cosway.  'Mrs.  Catherine  Clemens  and  her  son  John 
Marcus',  ivory,  80  ■  55  mm.  (Greene  Collection,  Cleve- 
land). Jacques  Thouron.  'Portrait  of  an  Old  Man',  54  >  46 
mm.  (Museum  of  Art  and  History,  Geneva).  Pierre- 
Adolphe  Hall.  'Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl',  ivory,  T47  X  127 
mm.  (Louvre).  Heinrich-Friedrich  Fueger.  'Portrait  of 
Countess  Thun',  ivory,  175  1  27  mm.  (Greene  Collection, 
Cleveland).  (Below,  left  to  right).  Jean-Baptiste  Isabey. 
'Portrait  of  a  Sportsman',  ivory, 
1  s  s  1  20  mm.  (Private  Collection). 
R.Mailly(P).  'Vase  of  Flowers  and 
Fruits  on  a  Table',  diameter  60  mm. 
(Louvre) .  Jean- Antoiue  Laurent. 
'Portrait  of  a  Horsewoman',  ivory, 
290  X  235  mm.  (Private  Collection). 
Les  Freres  Huaut.  'Portrait  of 
Frederick  1st.,  Elector  of  Brandc- 
bourg',  160  ■  119  mm.  (Museum 
of  Art  and  History,  Geneva). 


Miniatures  and  Gouache 


Four  Endis] 


i .  The  painted,  oak 
about  1500.  ,£250  's 


canopy  at  St.  Hotolph's,  I  much,  Norfolk,  first  set  up 
now  urgently  required  for  its  restoration. 


NO  piece  of  English  church  furniture  has  shown  such 
tenacious  powers  of  survival  as  the  font.  It  may  have  had  a 
chequered  history,  as  at  Luppitt  in  Devonshire,  where  within 
living  memory  a  crudely  carved  but  admirably  vigorous  example 
was  recovered  from  a  hedge;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
fonts  of  early  date  have  escaped  destruction.  There  are  indeed 
quite  a  number  of  Gothic  churches,  and  more  than  a  handful  of 
Victorian,  in  which  the  sole  feature  surviving  from  an  earlier 
church  is  the  font.  Not  infrequently  it  will  be  found  to  date  from 
the  twelfth  century:  not  usually  earlier,  because  Saxon  fonts, 
like  the  churches  in  which  they  were  housed,  were  often  of 
wood.  But  nearly  all  the  finest  English  fonts  are  Romanesque. 
In  certain  areas,  such  as  Norfolk,  Buckinghamshire,  and,  in 
particular,  Herefordshire,  there  arc  churches  with  Norman  fonts 
so  splendidly  enriched  as  to  render  them  well  worth  visiting  for 
this  feature  alone. 

The  preservation  of  old  fonts  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  their 
being  of  stone.  The  enrichment,  however,  is  an  indication  of  the 
great  importance  attached  to  the  font  from  its  association  with 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  For  this  the  water  had  to  be  specially 
sanctified,  and,  to  protect  it,  the  covers  presently  followed.  For 
water,  once  hallowed,  remained  in  the  font  for  at  least  a  week 
and  often,  no  doubt,  for  a  good  deal  longer.  Protection  was  re- 
quired against  dust  and  dirt,  and  also  against  the  risk  of 
profanation.  For  this  consecrated  water  was  sometimes  stolen 
by  those  who  practised  black  magic.  So  in  1236  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Edmund  Rich,  ordered  that  the  provision  of 
covers  should  be  compulsory.  The  cover,  moreover,  was  to  be 
fitted  with  a  lock,  of  which  the  priest  was  to  hold  the  key.  The 
provision  of  font  covers  remained  obligatory  until  well  into  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  they  continue  to  be  made  even  today. 
Being  almost  invariably  of  oak,  however,  very  few  remain  which 
are  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  nearly  all 
English  late  mediaeval  font  covers,  some  two  hundred  in 
number,  have  had  to  be  considerably  restored.  Nevertheless,  the 
finest  of  them,  whether  of  the  spire-like  kind,  like  Eweline, 
I  lalifax.  Castle  Acre,  North  Walsham,  or  above  all  Ufford,  or  of 
the  folding-door  kind,  like  Thaxtcd,  Swimbridge,  or  the  very 
interesting  post-Reformation  example  at  Terrington  St.  Clement, 
are  not  only  precious  survivals  but  notable  embellishments  of 
their  churches. 

There  are,  however,  four  English  churches  whose  fonts  are  in  a 
1  lass  apart,  in  that  they  are  protected  not  merely  by  covers 
resting  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bowl  but  by  elaborate  canopies 
supported  independently.  These  churches  are  Luton,  Trunch, 
near  North  Walsham,  St.  Peter  Mancroft  at  Norwich,  and 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  two  Norfolk  examples  have  certain 
resemblances:  otherwise  these  font  canopies  differ  widely  from 
each  other  both  in  date  and  in  style.  They  are  not  even  all  of  the 
same  material.  But  all  of  them  serve  to  magnify  the  importance 
of  the  font  and  its  place  in  the  church. 

The  earliest  of  them,  ami  the  most  architectural,  if  only 
because  the  material  is  stone,  is  Luton  (No.  3).  Here  the  font  itself 
is  of  Purbeck  marble,  a  simple,  pleasing  design  of  the  thirteenth 
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century,  but  the  octagonal  canopy,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  church  by  Queen  Philippa,  consort  of  Edward 
III,  is  perhaps  a  hundred  years  later.  In  its  ornamentation  it  is  a 
very  typical  product  of  the  late  Decorated  style.  The  stone,  from 
Totternhoc,  just  to  the  west  of  Dunstable,  has  been  lightly 
limewashed,  as  was  frequently  the  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  lower  part  of  the  canopy,  on  seven  of  its  faces,  is  of  solid 
stonework,  enriched  with  traccried  panels  which  could  once  have 
contained  paintings,  though  no  remains  of  any  can  now  be  seen. 
The  superstructure  is  also  boldly  elaborated,  and  culminates  in 
eight  traccried  gables  supporting  big  foliated  crockets  and  finials, 
carved  with  great  assurance.  The  slender  buttresses  between  the 
gables  carry  lofty  crocketed  pinnacles  rising  alternately  horn 
miniature  gables  and  battlements.  Within,  over  the  font,  is  a 
ribbed  vault  with  a  large  central  boss  bearing  a  lion  and  a  griffin. 

The  Luton  font  canopy,  which  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  is  an 
unique  conception,  for  whose  architectural  enrichment  the  some- 
what plain  design  of  the  church  itself  provides  an  excellent  foil. 
It  was  not  appreciated  in  the  Georgian  period,  that  unritualistic 
age  when,  as  has  been  said,  vestments  were  replaced  by  waist- 
coats as  the  objects  of  the  richest  embroidery.  At  this  time  a 
gallery  was  erected  across  the  west  end  of  the  church  and  the 
font  and  its  canopy  were  moved  into  the  south  transept.  But 
about  1868  it  was  very  properly  brought  back  to  its  original 
position,  and  although  there  are  admittedly  occasions  when  its 
scale  is  almost  too  imposing  for  modern  convenience,  it  is  the 
feature  of  the  interior.  It  looks  particularly  well  when  illuminated 
from  inside,  and  best  of  all  from  the  steps  of  the  chancel. 

The  canopy  at  Trunch  (No.  1)  also  stands,  beautifully,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  and  it  is  no  less  elaborately  wrought,  but 
there  the  resemblance  with  Luton  ends.  The  canopy  is  of  oak, 
which,  probably  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  given  a  very 
thin  coat  of  cream-coloured  limewash.  This,  now  muted, 
remains,  and  is  aesthetically  no  disadvantage.  When  it  was  first 
set  up,  about  1500,  it  must  have  been  a  wonderful  piece  of  work. 
Octagonal  forms  have  here  given  place  to  hexagons.  The  font 
itself,  with  ornamental  panelling  of  characteristic  Perpendicular 
design,  unnotable  but  not  unpleasing,  is  raised  three  steps  upon  a 
well-proportioned  base.  From  the  angles  of  the  middle  step  rise 
the  six  posts  which  support  the  canopy,  all  attractively  carved 
with  animal,  fruit  and  foliage  motifs.  The  canopy  itself,  five  feet 
across,  has  a  lovely  lierne  roof  with  a  central  pendant.  Ad- 
mittedly this  is  in  conception  a  stone  design,  but  no  more  so  than 
the  underside  of  the  central  lantern  of  the  Ely  octagon,  which 
only  a  very  strait-laced  critic  could  condemn  on  that  account. 

The  upper  part  was  originally  still  richer.  Very  prominent  are 
the  triplc-lobed  canopies,  whose  form  seems  to  anticipate  the 
famous  triple-bayed  oriel  over  the  main  doorway  of  Hengrave 
Hall,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Suffolk.  Under  these  canopies 
are  six  panels,  five  of  which  once  carried  paintings:  only  the 
faint  traces  of  a  rood  on  one  of  them  now  survive.  The  sixth 
panel,  the  one  facing  east,  bore  another  rood,  but  carved  here  as 
well  as  painted.  This  too  has  gone,  but  the  outline  of  it,  and  the 
holes  into  which  the  carvings  were  once  pegged,  can  be  clearly 


2.  The  latest,  loftiest  and  most  astonishing  of  the  four  font  canopies  here 
described.  This  is  in  Durham  Cathedral. 
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seen  m  the  photograph  (No.  i).  There  were,  in  addition,  'Hying 
buttresses',  delicate  pinnacles  and  small  figures,  possibly  of 
trumpeting  angels:  but  all  these,  alas,  have  also  been  lost.  The 
topmost  stage  is  a  grand  example  of  Tudor  opulence:  six  con- 
verging ogee-shaped  arches,  boldly  moulded  and  crockcted, 
culminate  with  a  flourish  in  a  huge  pumpkin-shaped  hnial. 

In  the  great  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich 
(No.  4),  the  font  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  It  is 
octagonal,  and  is  known  to  date  from  1463.  Originally  this  was 
one  of  the  impressive  series  of  seven  Sacrament  fonts  of  which 
about  forty  survive,  all  but  two  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.  But 
unhappily  it  was  utterly  defaced  by  the  puritans,  and  not  a  single 
figure  now  remains.  The  font  is  raised  upon  a  broad  square  base, 
the  risers  of  whose  steps  are  elaborately  traceried.  The  canopy 
here  is  square  below  and  octagonal  above.  It  is  somewhat  earlier 
in  date  than  the  one  at  Trunch,  and  considerably  larger,  but  by 
no  means  its  equal  as  a  work  of  art:  indeed,  the  upper  part  is  a 
somewhat  pedestrian  restoration  of  1887  ostensibly  based  on 
Trunch.  For  the  replacement  of  the  trumpeting  angels  there  is 
certainly  much  to  be  said;  but,  although  boldly  conceived,  and 
imposing  in  its  scale,  the  St.  Peter  Mancroft  canopy  cannot  aspire 
to  the  surprising  beauty  which  the  other  Norfolk  example, 
despite  its  later  misfortunes,  has  still  managed  to  retain. 

The  last  of  our  font  canopies,  that  in  Durham  Cathedral  (No. 
2),  is  the  latest,  the  loftiest,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  astonishing 
of  the  four.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar  (Sept.  3,  1650),  Cromwell 
quartered  some  three  thousand  Scottish  prisoners  in  the  cathedral, 
and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  furnishings.  The 
Restoration  saw  the  appointment  to  the  see  of  Durham  of  that 
remarkable  man,  John  Cosin.  He  had  been  Master  of  Peterhouse 
and,  just  before  the  Civil  War,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University;  he  was  a  High-Churchman  and,  to  quote  Dr. 
Pevsner,  'one  to  whom  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  church 
building  and  the  church  service  meant  much'.  His  episcopate  is 
accordingly  notable  for  several  building  enterprises,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  some  most  elaborate  and  sumptuous  furnishings  in  a 
number  of  churches  in  County  Durham,  including  Brancepeth. 
Sedgefield,  Easington,  and  the  bishop's  private  chapel  at  Bishop 
Auckland. 

In  the  cathedral,  Cosin's  choir  screen  was  removed  by  Salvin 
in  1847:  his  principal  memorials  are  therefore  the  stalls,  and  the 
font  with  its  canopy.  The  font  itself  is  of  chalice  form,  a  charm- 
ing Classical  work  in  white  marble  of  1663.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Victorians  saw  fit  to  replace  this  by  a  pseudo-Norman 
product.  Fortunately,  however,  it  was  not  destroyed  but  carried 
away  to  Pittington,  whence  it  was  brought  back  a  few  years  ago 
and  restored  to  its  original  position.  Over  it  rises  Cosin's  tremend- 
ous canopy,  sumptuous  and  splendid.  This  octagonal  structure  is 
three  yards  across  and  over  forty  feet  high.  It  is  the  most  elaborate 
of  all  the  notable  examples  of  woodcarving  in  County  Durham 
for  which  his  patronage  was  responsible. 

Stylistically,  like  all  the  woodwork  associated  with  Cosin,  it  is 
admittedly  a  hybrid.  The  design  encompasses  elements  which  are 
Gothic,  Classical,  and  even  mildly  Baroque:  Classical  at  the  base, 
in  harmony  with  the  font  itself,  and  becoming  increasingly 
Gothic  as  it  climbs  up.  Such  a  design  would  no  doubt  shock  the 
purist,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  canopy  would 
stand  up  in  every  particular  to  a  detailed  analysis  from  the 
aesthetic  standpoint.  But  the  proportions  are  so  happy,  the 
silhouette  is  so  successful,  and  the  surface  enrichment  so  well 
managed  that  one  finds  oneself  staying  to  admire,  not  to  criticise. 
Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  find  that  even  so  ardent  a  mediaeval 
specialist  as  Francis  Bond — writing,  moreover,  nearly  fifty  years 


3.  (above)  The  ornamentation  of  this  unique  twenty-foot  high  stone  font 
canopy  at  Luton  is  typical  of  the  late  Decorated  style.  4.  (right)  In  the  great 
parish  church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  this  canopy,  earlier  in' date 
than  Trunch,  stands  in  the  north  aisle. 


ago  when  general  standards  of  taste  were  very  different — could 
admire  this  canopy  without  reserve.  'One  of  those  intimate  and 
delightful  blends  of  Classical  and  Gothic',  he  called  it,  'which 
are  so  common  in  France  and  Spain  but  so  rare  and  precious  with 
us.'  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  great  Durham  canopy, 
since  it  post-dates  the  age  of  puritanical  iconoclasm,  is,  unlike 
Trunch  and  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. For  this  masterpiece  of  English  carpentry  is  a  work  of  such 
self-assurance  that,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  no  intruder  in 
the  great  northern  cathedral.  In  scale  it  is  worthy  of  its  setting. 
In  every  other  respect  its  success  depends  on  absolute  contrast, 
for  in  the  canopy  we  have  wood  in  a  world  of  stone,  mainly 
pointed  forms  in  a  setting  of  semi-circles,  delicacy  and  intricacy 
in  the  context  of  boldness  and  strength,  and  a  light-hearted, 
staccato  rhythm  to  set  against  the  solemn,  measured  tread  of 
1  )urham's  superb  nave. 
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Modern  English  Silver 


GREAT  BRITAIN  sent  eighteen  pieces  to  and  was  among 
fifteen  European  countries  represented  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Modern  Silver  and  Gold  recently  held  at  Augs- 
burg: and  it  was  perhaps  imaginative  of  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment to  hold  an  exhibition  of  modern  work  there  instead  of 
looking  to  Augsburg's  great  traditions  of  the  past  in  metalwork. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  contemporary  English  silver  shown  on 
these  pages  were  shown  at  Augsburg,  others  have  been  shown  at 
a  number  of  exhibitions  of  modern  silver  held  in  London  and  at 
leading  provincial  cities  in  Great  Britain  over  the  past  three 
years.  These  displays  have  been  organised  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  authorities  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  of 
London.  Judging  from  the  attendance  figures  at  some  cities — up 
to  3,000  visitors  daily  at  Bradford,  for  example — it  is  certain  that 
these  exhibitions  are  genuinely  appreciated  by  those  unable  to 
come  to  London  for  such  a  purpose.  One  of  the  most  recent  of 
them,  which  concluded  this  month,  was  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne;  before  that  at  the  Scottish  Women's  Lyceum  Club,  Edin- 
burgh, during  the  Festival.  Primarily,  however,  these  exhibitions 
admirably  serve  to  promote  the  interests  and  high  standards  of 
the  whole  craft  and  industry  of  the  contemporary  British  silver- 
smith and  to  encourage  the  work  of  good  young  designers.  The 
craft  possesses  the  utmost  vitality  in  its  ranks.  It  must  be  continu- 
ally kept  alive  with  important  commissions. 


(Extreme  left).  Parcel  gilt  Mace,  designed  by  C.J.  Shiner,  made  by  Wakely 
and  Wheeler  for  Reid  &  Son  in  1952,  for  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  (Left 
above).  Salad  servers,  designed  and  made  by  Atholl  Hill  in  1956.  In  the 
permanent  collection  of  modern  silver  at  Goldsmith's  Hall.  (Left  below). 
'Norween'  pattern  flatware,  designed  by  Walter  Belk  and  made  by  Roberts 
&  Belk,  Ltd.,  Sheffield.  (Below).  Footed  bowl,  designed  and  made  by 
Geoffrey  Bellamy,  1956. 
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(From  top,  left  to  right).  Bowl  and  cover,  designed  by  E.  L.  Clements  and  made  by  Naylor  Brothers  Ltd.,  for  Collingwood  Ltd.,  in  1956.  Presented  to 
the  University  of  Leeds  by  Convocation  on  the  occasion  of  its  Golden  Jubilee.  Two-handled  cup  and  cover  designed  by  E.  G.  Clements  and  made  by 
Wakely  and  Wheeler  Ltd.,  for  Payne  &  Son  Ltd.,  Oxford,  in  1952  for  Merton  College.  One  of  four  silver  bowls  designed  by  R.  H.  Hill,  made  by  C.  J. 
Vander  Ltd.  for  Tessiers  Ltd.,  and  presented  by  Lord  Runciman  to  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1956.  Punch  bowl,  designed  and 
made  by  Gerald  Benney,  engraved  by  T.  C.  F.  Wise  and  presented  to  the  Bristol  Art  Gallery  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Gift  by  Lord 
Waterstoke  in  1905  of  a  building  to  house  an  art  gallery  and  an  extension  for  the  museum.  Three  steeple  cups  commissioned  by  the  John  Feeney  Charit- 
able Trust  of  the  Birmingham  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  to  commemorate  the  Coronation  of  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  These  were  designed  by 
E.  G.  Clements,  made  by  Naylor  Bros,  and  engraved  by  T.  C.  F.  Wise  in  1954.  Teapot,  designed  and  made  by  Robert  Welch  in  1956  for  Sir  John  Charr- 
ington. 
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Clandon  Park 

Home  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Onslow 


rT  is  to  the  county  of  Shropshire  that  we  look  for  the  origins 
JLof  the  Onslow  family.  Living  near  to  Shrewsbury  in  the  manor 
of  Onslow  they  were  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood for  three  or  four  centuries.  'It  is  definitely  known  that  a 
John  de  Onslowe  and  his  son  Roger  were  living  in  the  thirteenth 
century'1  but  it  is  to  the  sixteenth  century  that  a  direct  line  of 
descent  is  more  easily  traced.  Richard  Onslow,  the  eldest  son  of 
Roger  Onslow  of  Shrewsbury  was  born  in  1528.  In  due  course  he 
entered  the  Inner  Temple,  was  called  to  the  Bar  and  finally  in 
1566,  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
was  the  'Black  Speaker,'  so  called  on  account  of  his  dark  com- 
plexion. The  family  fortunes  were  now  safely  founded,  and  an 
Onslow  was  to  be  elected  to  the  distinction  of  Speaker  on  two 
more  occasions.  The  family  later  migrated  to  Surrey,  and  'the 
Black  Speaker  died  of  the  pestilence  at  the  age  of  forty-three'.2 

The  claims  of  the  genealogist  must  be  briskly  satisfied  by 
recording  that  Richard  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son, 
Edward  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley.  Edward 
died  in  161 5  and  after  the  death  of  his  son  and  childless  heir, 
Thomas,  the  estates  passed  to  a  brother,  afterwards  Sir  Richard 
Onslow.  In  1642  Richard,  who  was  to  fight  with  Cromwell  at 
the  Battle  of  Worcester,  acquired  the  Clandon  property  from 
Sir  Richard  Weston,  a  Cavalier,  of  Sutton  Place  near  Guildford. 

This  original  house,  as  Knyff 's  painting  at  Clandon  shows, 
was  an  Elizabethan  building  and  was  demolished  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  make  way  for  the  new  house  which  Leoni 
was  to  design  for  the  second  Lord  Onslow  (c.  1680- 1740).  Here 
was  the  familiar  story  which  one  can  find  paralleled  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century — Elizabethan  giving  way  to  Palladian. 
The  Palladian  revival  began  as  Professor  Wittkower  points  out3 
not  with  building,  'but  with  literary  production  and  theory.  The 
crucial  year  was  1715.  In  that  year  appeared  in  London  the  first 
volume  of  Colen  Campbell's  I  'itruvius  Britannicus,  as  well  as  the 
first  instalment  of  Giacomo  Lconi's  English  edition  of  Palladio's 
book  on  architecture.  In  their  prefaces  both  Campbell  and  Leoni 
pay  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Palladio.'  To  Professor  Wittkower 
and  the  restatement  by  Howard  Colvin4  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  recognition  of  the  influence  which  inspired  the  Venetian 
architect  and  brought  him  to  England  and  so  to  Clandon. 

Before  Leoni  came  to  England  he  held  the  post  of  architect  to 
the  Elector  Palatine;  in  a  manuscript  treatise  in  the  possession  of 
Lady  Lucas  and  Dingwall,  to  which  Colvin  refers,  Leoni 
mentions  new  buildings  for  'his  most  serene  Electoral  Highness 
in  the  raising  of  which,  I  also  had  the  Honour  to  be  assisting.' 
The  manuscript  is  entitled  Compendious  Directions  for  Builders  and 
is  dedicated  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Kent.  This  mention  of  building 
is  all  we  know  of  Leoni' s  architectural  career  before  he  came  to 

1The  Onslow  Family,  I  528-1874,  by  C.  E.  Vulltamy.  London  1953,  p.  3. 
2Clandon  Park,  p.  3,  an  excellent  guide-book  by  the  Countess  of  Onslow. 
^Palladianism  in  l-noland  in  The  Listener,  I  <Sth  May,  1950. 

^Biographical  Dictionary  of  English  Architects,  by  H.  M.  Colvin,  London  1954-  pp- 
361-2. 
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England,  'with  the  project  of  an  opulent  English  edition  of 
Palladio.'  This  appeared  in  171 5-1 6  in  two  volumes  and  in  his 
preface  to  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume,  Leoni  states 
that  'after  five  Years'  continual  Labour,  I  have  at  last  happily 
finish' d  the  Edition  which  I  undertook  of  Palladio's  Archi- 
tecture', and  offers  his  services  'either  in  person  or  otherwise,  to 
such  of  my  subscribers  and  others,  as  may  have  occasion  for  me 
in  the  way  of  my  Profession.'  His  early  patron,  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
occupied  him  at  once  at  Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire,  and  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years  the  enigmatic  Venetian  left  his  bold  mark 
on  English  architecture.  He  died  in  poor  circumstances  on  8th 
June,  1746,  partly  sustained  by  /J50  a  year  from  Lord  Fitzwalter 
for  whom  he  had  designed  Moulsham  Hall,  Essex. 

About  1720  or  so  the  change  from  the  Baroque  mannerisms 
of  Wren,  Vanbrugh  and  Hawksmoor  to  Palladianism  had  no 
more  ardent  a  disciple  than  the  second  Lord  Onslow.  He  was  37 
when  he  succeeded  his  father,  Richard,  the  second  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  great  wealth  and  he  married  a 
wealthier  heiress,  Elizabeth  Knight,  who  brought  him  a  fortune 
from  successful  family  commercial  connections  in  Jamaica.  Con- 
temporary gossip  estimated  this  fortune  at  -/Tjo,ooo,  and  soon 
after  his  marriage  Thomas  Onslow  began  to  acquire  land  around 
Clandon  in  preparation  for  building  his  great  house  in  the  'new' 
style.  His  popularity  with  both  George  I  and  George  II  gave  him 
an  assured  position  at  Court,  and  in  May  1729  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales  visited  Clandon,  and  Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Wotton 
records  that  the  company  consisted  of  forty  in  the  'great  room 
upstairs.'  This  is  the  only  record  showing  that  in  1729  the  house 
was  sufficiently  advanced  in  building  to  receive  company. 

No  plans  or  accounts  have  survived  to  document  Lconi's 
building  of  the  house.  There  can,  according  to  Wittkower  and 
Colvin.  have  been  no,  or  very  little  formative  influence  on 
Leoni  from  Lord  Burlington,  and  the  house  went  up,  a  mixture 
of  influences,  in  an  unusual  red  brick  which  still  retains  its  rich 
colour.  The  whole  centre  of  the  west  front  was  faced  with  stone, 
and  the  second-storey  window  cases  have  pediments  to  match 
the  main  surmounting  pediment.  In  1876,  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Onslow  'sacrificing  beauty  to  convenience'  built  the  present 
porch  and  re-erected  Leoni's  elegant  double  flight  of  stairs 
beyond  it.  On  the  east  and  south  elevations  pilasters  occur  and 
whilst  no  evident  manifestation  of  Palladianism  is  present  exter- 
nally, it  is  clear  that  expense  was  disregarded,  particularly  in  the 
Great  Hall,  and  that  the  Italian  stuccatori  took  full  command. 

It  has  been  assumed  for  many  years  that  Leoni  was  responsible 
for  designing  Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire  for  Benjamin  Styles, 
c.  1720.  Colvin  says  'it  is  not  clear  upon  what  evidence',  and  Sir 
James  Thornhill  is  given  as  the  architect  in  [  "itruvius  Britannicus, 
and  states  that  he  was  'employed  as  surveyor  and  designer'  in 
the  course  of  a  lawsuit  in  1729  with  Styles  over  his  remunera- 
tion/' This  digression  is  necessary  if  only  as  a  warning  that  whilst 

'(  olvm,  <>/>.  lit.,  pp.  363  and  61 1. 
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(Above)  Clandon  Park,  Surrey,  the  south  front.  It  was  built  for  the  2nd  Lord  Onslow  by  Giacomo  Leoni, 
who  started  it  in  1725,  the  year  he  rebuilt  4  St.  James's  Square,  London.  (Left  and  right  below)  In  the  centre 
of  this  front  is  this  beautifully  proportioned  and  decorated  Palladio  Room.  The  flock-paper  was  placed 
there  c.1776:  its  floral  arabesque  pattern  being  mainly  crimson,  the  flowers  blue,  the  festoons  yellowish 
brown,  all  with  a  background  of  pale  grey-blue. 
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it  is  highly  possible  that  the  same  plasterer  was  employed  at  both 
Moor  Park  and  Clandon  no  Leoni  connection  should  be  assumed. 
Among  the  James  Gibbs  drawings  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
(iv,  24),  is  a  design  for  a  room  and  ceiling  'For  Mr.  Baguti  at 
More  Park.'  The  two  most  capable  plasterworkers  at  work  at  this 
period  were  Artari  and  Bagutti  who  worked  for  Gibbs  at  many 
houses,  and  for  Colon  Campbell  at  Houghton  and  Mereworth. 
Surely  they  came  to  Clandon?  The  sheer  exuberance  of  the  I  lall 
ceiling  can  only  belong  to  one  of  their  hands:  and  we  have  been 
fortunate  to  get  nearer  than  ever  before  to  photograph  this  fine 
achievement  by  the  use  of  scaffolding  fortunately  already  in 
position. 
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(Leftj.  Like  those  at  Houghton  and  at  Moor  Park,  the  Hall  at  Clandon  is  a  40-foot  cube.  It  occupies  two  floors,  the  walls  having  two  tiers  of  engaged 
marbled  wood  columns.  The  baroque  composition  of  the  ceiling  strongly  suggests  the  attribution  to  G.  Artari,  who  may  also  have  designed  the 
ceiling  of  the  Palladio  Room  (q.v.).  This  chimneypiece,  incorporating  a  Sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  matches  with  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hall. 
Both,  c.  1729,  are  by  Rysbrack.  One  is  signed.  (Above).  The  Dining  Room,  east  and  south  sides,  with  the  1st  Earl's  portrait  above  the  black  and  white 
marble  chimneypiece.  At  right  the  marble-topped  table  is  of  date  c.  1725.   The  frieze  of  the  cornice  is  painted  in  brown,  yellow  and  gold. 


Mrs.  M.  I.  Webb  in  her  scholarly  monograph  on  Rysbrack0 
assumes  that  Rysbrack's  two  fine  chimneypieces  in  the  Hall  were 
in  position  by  1729 — 'they  are  exceedingly  fine  in  design  and 
execution  and  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  almost  if  not  all  the 
work  was  done  by  Rysbrack  himself.  Both  the  reliefs  are  free 
copies  of  antiques,  the  small  model  for  one  of  them  being  at 
Stourhead.'  Rysbrack  also  worked  with  Leoni  on  the  monument 
to  Daniel  Pultney  in  the  Cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  1776  the  third  Baron  Onslow  died  childless  and  the  title 
passed  to  his  cousin,  George  Onslow.  George  was  the  son  of 

^Michael  Rysbrack,  Sculptor,  London.  1954.  pp.  130-1. 


Speaker  Arthur  Onslow,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  member 
of  the  Onslow  family.  The  well-known  picture  painted  jointly 
by  Sir  James  Thornhill  and  William  I  logarth,  showing  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1730  with  the  Speaker  in  the  ('hair  and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  about  to  address  the  house,  graces  Clandon 
in  the  Morning  Room. 

Leoni's  adherence  to  proportion  is  commemorated  in  the 
Palladio  Room  with  its  elegant  gilt  mirrors,  the  full-length 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  Knight,  possibly  from  Kneller  s  studio,  and 
the  elegant  Hock  wall-paper.'  I  lere  is  French  furniture  some  with 

''Clandon  Park,  op.  iii..  p.  20.  and  The  Book  ot  Wallpaper,  by  E.  A.  Entwistlc. 
London  [954.  Pi.  [6, 
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(Left)  The  Hunting  Room,  of  date  c.1776,  named  after  the  tapestries  which 
it  contains.  Another  feature  of  the  room  is  its  large  projecting  chimney- 
piece,  with  a  conversation  piece  by  Daniel  Gardner  inserted  into  its 
receding  top.  (Above)  The  north  end  of  the  Saloon,  with  again  a  fine 
stucco  ceiling,  Mortlake  tapestries,  an  Aubusson  carpet,  and  a  china 
cabinet  with  a  Dresden  tea  service  presented  to  Charlotte,  second  wife  of 
Thomas  2nd  Earl  of  Onslow  by  Queen  Charlotte.  (Below)  The  State  Bed- 
room, hung  with  faded  green  damask,  the  bed  hangings  and  chairs  of  silk 
embroidery,  c.1700. 


ormolu  mounts,  ante-dating  that  produced  by  Matthew  Boulton, 
and  another  fine  early  stucco-ceiling  surmounting  the  elegant 
doors. 

In  the  Hunting  Room  with  its  English  eighteenth-century 
tapestries  there  is  an  elegant  conversation-piece  by  pastellist 
Daniel  Gardner  inserted  in  the  mirror  over  the  fireplace.  It  has 
recently  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  (No.  40S),  with 
the  splendid  array  of  objects  concerned  with  eighteenth-century 
taste;  in  its  usual  setting  it  overlooks  a  remarkable  and  unusual  set 
of  chairs  with  Dutch  and  English  affinities,  dating  from  (.1700. 
The  same  exuberance  found,  for  example,  in  the  State  Bedroom 
at  Hopctoun8  is  maintained  at  Clandon.  Faded  green  damask 
lines  the  walls  but  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  State  Bed  and 
set  of  chairs  made  probably  for  the  second  Baronet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here  is  another  splendid 
chimneypiece  and,  as  in  the  Saloon,  with  its  set  of  'The  Months' 
tapestries  woven  at  the  Mortlake  factory,"  no  evidence  of  fading 

"The  subject  of  a  forthcoming  article  in  The  Connoisseur. 

9Sec  (I.  Wingfield  Digby,  'I. ate  Mortlake  Tapestries,'  in  The  Connoisseur, 
January  i'>55- 


in  colour  can  be  found.  The  impressive  Louis  XV  walnut  bureau 
a  cylindre  with  ormolu  mounts  dominates  the  saloon  and  a 
circular  cabinet  contains  part  of  a  Dresden  tea  service  presented 
to  Charlotte,  the  second  wife  of  the  second  Lord  Onslow  by 
Queen  Charlotte.  The  carpet  as  in  other  fine  rooms  in  houses 
such  as  Mellerstain  and  Sledmere,  is  of  Aubusson  manufacture. 

Leoni's  house  and  its  contents  are  enhanced  by  a  Capability 
Brown  setting.  He  gave  the  park  ami  water  his  usual  transform- 
ing attention  and  designed  the  stables,  although  these  were  not 
built  until  later.  During  the  recent  war  Clandon  acted  as  a  store- 
house for  documents  removed  for  safety  from  the  Public  Record 
Office.  Lord  Onslow  lived  in  the  house  from  1945  until  1950 
when  taxation  and  the  high  costs  of  labour  and  materials  forced 
him  to  move  to  a  charming  house  in  West  Clandon  village. 
There,  in  his  drawing-room  hangs  the  anonymous  painting  of 
Clandon  done  a  year  or  two  after  it  was  completed.  This  year 
Clandon  passed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  National  Trust,  ami 
will  continue,  it  is  hoped,  to  delight  those  visitors  who  will 
journey  south  from  London  for  an  hour  to  look. 

Photography  by  A.  F.  Kersting,  F.R.P.S. 
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Vinaigrettes 


From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Eileen  Ellenbogen 


Grilles.  (Above,  top  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Silver.  Made  by  J.  Rowbotham, 
London,  1809.  2.  Gold.  English,  c.  1840.  3.  Silver-gilt.  Made  by  W.  Eley, 
London,  1814. 

(Bottom  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Silver.  Made  by  T.  Willmore,  Birmingham, 
1802.  2.  Gold.  English,  c.  1810.  3.  Silver.  Made  by  S.  Pemberton,  Birming- 
ham, 1802. 

(Below:  top  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Silver-gilt.  Made  by  W.  Wooler,  London, 
1801.  2.  Silver.  Made  by  S.  Pemberton,  Birmingham,  1809.  3.  Silver.  Made 
by  T.  Eley,  London,  1825. 

(Bottom  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Silver.  Made  by  M.  Linwood,  Birmingham,  1801. 
2.  Gold  and  enamel.  Continental,  c.  1830.  3.  Gold  set  with  two  rubies 
and  an  emerald.  Continental,  c.  1820. 


1  Vti 

A  *~  P'  'v  •■  Ay .* 

BY  L.  G.  G.  RAMSEY 

npHE  manufacture  of  vinaigrettes  began  towards  the  end  of 
_L  the  eighteenth  century  and  quickly  developed  into  a  prolific 
industry  among  the  humbler  silversmiths  of  Birmingham  and 
London. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  vinaigrette,  as  distinct  from 
the  dry-spice  pomander,  the  vinegar-stock  and  the  casolet, 
originated  in  Birmingham,  following  the  discovery  of  a  new 
formula  for  a  very  pungent  and  corrosive  type  of  aromatic 
vinegar.  The  silver  vinaigrette,  in  the  form  of  a  small  box  with 
heavily  gilded  pierced  inner  lid  or  grille,  is  the  parent  stock  from 
which  all  other  forms  developed. 

Mrs.  Ellenbogcn's  collection,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
catholic  in  England,  includes  a  great  variety  of  these  conven- 
tional boxes,  ranging  in  date  from  17X9  to  1X60,  in  size  from  a 
half-inch  to  three  inches  long,  in  style  from  the  extreme  simpli- 
city of  an  undecorated  exterior  with  holes  pierced  in  the  grille  to 
elaborately  moulded  and  engraved  exteriors  with  grilles  as  rich 
and  delicate  as  the  gilded  watch-cocks  of  an  earlier  date. 

The  makers  of  vinaigrettes  were  modest  craftsmen :  specialists, 
not  exclusively  in  vinaigrettes,  but  in  all  kinds  of  domestic 
trifles,  such  as  patch-boxes,  caddy  spoons  and  nutmeg-graters. 
They  have  no  claim  as  innovators,  their  work  merely  reflects  on  a 
miniature  scale  the  decorative  styles  and  themes  made  popular  by 
the  eighteenth-century  masters  of  decorative  art.  Mrs.  Ellen- 
bogcn's collection  includes  many  examples  of  carved  borders 
reminiscent  of  the  friezes  on  Chippendale  furniture,  and  of  swags, 
urns,  scroll-work  and  other  motifs  which  recall  the  plaster-work 
of  the  brothers  Adam. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  vinaigrettes  to  exhibit  topical  features. 
Mrs.  Ellenbogcn's  collection  includes  a  piece  made  in  honour  of 
Nelson's  victory  at  Trafalgar,  and  a  number  of  pieces  with  views 
of  Windsor  Castle  and  other  historic  buildings  in  bold  relief 
reflecting  the  popularity  of  'Monk'  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  In 
tact,  these  conventional  boxes  illustrate  clearly  the  development 
in  taste  and  style  from  the  earliest  vinaigrettes  with  their  re- 
strained and  beautifully  executed  decoration  to  the  tasteless 
products  of  that  lamentable  period  of  excess  which  followed  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1X51. 

The  makers  of  vinaigrettes,  however,  did  not  confine  them- 
selves solely  to  the  production  of  conventional  boxes.  Their  work 
is  as  full  of  conceits  as  a  volume  of  Elizabethan  sonnets.  Mrs. 
Ellenbogcn's  collection  includes  many  of  these  conceits,  some 
made  in  two  or  three  colours  of  gold,  others  richly  ornamented 
with  enamel  and  set  with  precious  stones. 

Those  illustrated  in  the  colour  plates  are  especially  worthy 
of  attention.  The  cornelian  cushion  is  a  rare  early  English  piece, 
the  brocaded  effect  of  the  gold  mounting  being  obtained  by  hand 
engraving  closer  and  finer  than  engine-turning,  ami  applied 
beads,  flattened  and  highly  polished  and  set  in  tiny  engraved 
circlets.  The  enamelled  pear,  which  has  a  filigree  grille  of  hair- 
finc  wire  set  in  the  lid,  and  the  violin  decorated  in  three  colours  of 
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gold  arc  continental.  The  watch  (top  row  'Fantasia',  p.  99)  is 
made  of  pinchbeck,  but  is  no  less  remarkable  for  beautiful  and 
careful  workmanship  than  the  finest  pieces  in  more  precious 
metals.  The  watch-face  is  under  glass  and  the  hands  are  of 
blue-black  polished  steel. 

The  more  elaborate  vinaigrettes,  made  of  gold  set  with  hard- 
stones  or  precious  stones  are  seldom  hall-marked,  but  some  can 
be  conjecturally  identified  as  the  work  of  a  known  maker  by 
comparison  with  snuff  boxes  and  other  objets  dc  vertu  of  the 
same  period.  Those  decorated  with  applied  motifs  in  green  and 
red  gold  richly  painted  and  enamelled  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
continental.  Many  of  these  costlier  pieces  were  made  to  order  and 
bear  the  names,  initials  or  coats  of  arms  of  their  original  owners 
incorporated  in  the  design. 

Although  English  vinaigrettes  in  these  richer  materials  were 
sometimes  made  in  the  French  style,  the  greater  number  of 
English  gold  and  hardstone  pieces  are  epiite  distinctive.  Two 
particularly  fine  examples  (p.  98)  of  the  treatment  of  hardstones 


Boxes.  (Above:  top  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Silver-gilt.  Made  by  S.  Pemberton, 
Birmingham,  1809.  2.  Gold  with  Wedgwood  plaque  inset.  English,  c. 
1800.  3.  Gold.  English,  c.  1815.  4.  Gold  with  cameo  inset.1  French,  c.  1815. 
5.  Silver.  Made  by  T.  Phipps  &  E.  Robinson,' London/1802.  (BottorrTrow, 
1.  to  r.).  I.  Silver-gilt.  Made  by  M.  Linwood,  Birmingham,  1826/2.  Silver. 
Made  by  T.  Eley,  London,  1824.  3.  Silver.  Made  by  S.  Pemberton/Birming- 
ham,  1809.  4.  Gold  and  enamel.  Continental,  c.  1820.  5.  Silver-gilt.  Made 
by  J.  Betteridge,  Birmingham,  1827. 

Victoriana.  (Below:  top  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Glass,  mounted  in  silver.  English, 
c.  i860.  2.  Silver.  Made  by  G.  Wheeler,  Birmingham,  1838.  (Second  row, 
1.  to  r.).  I.  Silver.  Made  by  E.  Smith,  Birmingham,  1852.  2.  Silver-gilt. 
Made  by  N.  Mills,  Birmingham,  1841.  (Bottom  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Green 
glass  mounted  in  silver-gilt.  Made  by  S.  M.,  London,  c.  1850.  2.  Silver-gilt. 
English,  c.  1845.  (Extreme  right).  Bead  purse  with  pinchbeck  top  set  with 
crude  cameo,  c.  1865. 

Colour  plate.  (Top  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Silver-gilt  and  enamel.  T.  B.,  London, 
c.  1810.  2.  Gold  and  enamel.  Foreign,  c.  1800.  3.  Gold  and  painted  ivory. 
Foreign,  c.  1795.  (Second  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Gold  and  lapis  lazuli.  English,  c. 
1820.  2.  Gold,  enamel  and  diamonds.  English,  c.  1800.  3.  Gold  and  lapis 
lazuli.  Probably  foreign,  c.  1820.  (Third  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Gold  and  enamel 
oyster  shell.  Probably  foreign,  c.  1810.  2.  Gold  and  enamel  cowrie  shell. 
Probably  foreign,  c.  1810.  3.  Gold  and  enamel  horse  chestnut.  Probably 
foreign,  c.  1810.  (Bottom  row,  1.  to  r.).  1.  Gold  and  enamel  with  pierced 
pediments.  Foreign,  c.  1830.  2.  Gold  and  enamel  with  garnets/opals  and 
seed  pearls.  Swiss,  c.  1830.  3.  Gold  and  enamel.  Foreign,  c.  1810. 
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Fantasia.  (Above,  top  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Amber  and  silver-gilt  with  coin  set  in  base.  Continental,  c.  1810.  2.  Silver.  English,  c.  1790.  3.  Silver.  Birmingham, 
1828.  4.  Pinchbeck.  English,  c.  1800.  5.  3-colour  gold.  Continental,  c.  1825.  (Second  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Silver.  Made  by  J.  Shaw,  Birmingham,  1794.  2.  Silver. 
English,  c.  1805.  3.  3-colour  gold.  Lid  inscribed  'Souvenir'.  Continental,  c.  1815.  4.  Silver.  English,  c.  1810.  5.  Silver-gilt.  Made  by  Taylor  and  Perry, 
Birmingham,  1835.  (Bottom  row,  1.  to  r.).  1.  Walnut  shell  mounted  in  gold.  English,  c.  1815.  2.  Silver-gilt.  Made  by  J.  Willmore,  Birmingham,  1820. 
3.  Silver.  English,  c.  1800.  4.  Silver.  Made  by  S.  Meriton,  London,  c.  1790.  5.  Horn  mounted  in  silver.  Cairngorm  set  in  lid.  Scottish,  c.  1845. 

Colour  plate.  (Top  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Silver-gilt  and  agate,  London,  1824.  2.  Bloodstone  and  gold  with  cameo  head  of  George  III.  3.  Mountain  agate  and 
gold.  Probably  English,  c.  1825.  (Second  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Gold,  agate  and  cornelian.  English,  c.  1800.  2.  Cornelian  and  gold.  English,  c.  1810.  3.  Cornelian 
and  gold.  English,  c.  1810.  (Third  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Gold  and  topaz.  English,  c.  1800.  2.  Gold  and  aventurine  with  mosaic.  English,  c.  1840.  3.  Gold  and 
rock  crystal.  English,  c.  1790.  (Bottom  row,  1.  to  r.).  I.  Gold  and  bloodstone.  English,  c.  1800.  2.  Gold  and  Scotch  pebbles.  Scottish,  c.  1810.  3.  Gold  and 
cornelian.  English,  c.  1800. 


by  English  makers,  show  great  restraint  in  the  mounting  to  give 
the  maximum  emphasis  to  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  stone. 
Continental  hardstonc  vinaigrettes  were  almost  always  set  in 
decorative  mounts,  of  which  Mrs.  Ellenbogcn  has  some  very 
beautiful  examples. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  vinaigrette  is  the  grille,  protected 
from  corrosion  by  a  thick  layer  of  gilt.  A  representative  selection 
of  the  grilles,  many  of  them  rare  and  executed  with  exquisite 
grace  and  precision,  is  illustrated  on  page  95. 

The  grille  began  as  a  plain,  perforated  inner  lid  which  per- 
mitted the  escape  of  the  perfumed  vinegar  fumes,  and  at  the 
same  time  concealed  the  unsightly  impregnated  sponge.  Very 
soon,  however,  the  grille  literally  burst  into  flower.  Flowers  and 
fo'iagc  of  every  kind  appeared,  in  formal  groups,  in  luxuriant 
clusters  and  in  delicate  sprays,  upon  its  surface.  An  astonishing 
variety  of  techniques  were  used.  Sometimes  the  flowers  were 
fretted  out  of  the  solid,  sometimes  their  outline  was  cut  away  and 
the  flowers  themselves  enriched  with  fine  engraving.  Main 
grilles  are  bright-engraved  to  give  a  jewelled  effect. 

1  lie  Ellenbogen  Collection  includes  many  original  grilles, 


decorated  with  birds,  animals,  cupids  and  other  fanciful  motifs.  A 
striking  feature  of  these  grilles  is  that,  although  a  wealth  of 
decorative  detail  is  fitted  into  a  very  small  compass,  many  of  the 
designs  are  remarkable  as  much  for  harmony  of  composition  as 
for  fine  craftsmanship. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  vinaigrette  was  as  indispensable 
a  piece  of  personal  equipment  to  the  woman  of  fashion  as  the 
powder  compact  is  today.  Many  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  women  who  first  used  them:  Anne,  Maria,  Fanny,  Emma, 
Sophia.  These  names  do  not,  like  some  of  those  engraved  on 
snuff-boxes,  evoke  great  events  in  history,  but  they  do,  like  the 
crumbling  sponges  under  their  grilles,  convey  a  faint  and 
nostalgic  perfume  which  conjures  up  the  spacious  drawing 
rooms,  walks  and  terraces  of  the  Age  of  Elegance. 

The  Vinaigrettes  which  have  been  illustrated  on  these  pages 
represent  only  a  part  of  the  Ellenbogen  Collection.  The  Col- 
lection as  a  whole  will  in  due  course  be  published  in  book  form. 
It  will  be  the  only  monograph  devoted  to  this  subject. — Editor. 
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The  German  influenee  on 
English  eloek-making 


KNOWLEDGE  derived  from  original  research  is  essential 
to  a  writer  who  aspires  to  be  an  historian  of  the  past.  With 
only  a  little  knowledge  he  becomes  over-confident  and  tends  to 
make  wrong  deductions.  His  mind,  instead  of  being  receptive 
and  inquisitive,  becomes  biased.  Pet  theories  are  developed  which 
he  is  reluctant  to  throw  overboard,  in  spite  of  the  finding  of  new 
evidence  which  confounds  and  lends  no  support  to  his  argument. 
Yet  one  can  respect  the  writer  who  admits  he  is  wrong. 

Horology  is  a  subject  with  many  ramifications,  hence  its  study 
cannot  be  confined  to  one  country.  An  understanding  of  English 
clocks  and  watches  would  not  be  possible  without  considering 
the  parts  played  by  Italy,  Germany,  France  and  Holland. 

To  show  how  true  this  is,  recent  researches  in  Germany  and 
Austria  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  small  group  of  most 
outstanding  German  clocks  dating  from  the  late  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  centuries.  At  this  period,  clock-making  in 
England  was  in  its  infancy;  it  had  not  yet  emerged  to  form  a 
craft  with  its  own  national  characteristics.  English  clocks  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  Charles  I  were  primitive  when  compared  to 
these  German  masterpieces  which  have  come  to  light,  and  which 
arc  illustrated  here.  What  is  of  the  greatest  interest  is  that  some 
English  clocks  have  a  number  of  features  of  design,  other  than 
their  clockwork,  which  also  appear  in  these  German  clocks  made 
fifty  to  a  hundred  years  earlier.  This  clearly  shows  that  the 
master  London  clock-makers — particularly  the  Fromanteels, 
Edward  East,  Thomas  Tompion  and  Joseph  Knibb — copied  the 
work  of  past  German  masters  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the 
design  of  dials,  hands,  motifs  of  engraving  and  clock-case  design, 
but  also  in  the  making  of  elaborate  astronomical  and  intricate 
calendar  work.  How  did  the  contact  between  the  two  countries 
take  place  to  enable  this  to  happen  ■  Emigrant  craftsmen,  of  which 
there  were  many  in  England  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  appears  to  be  the  answer. Also  German  clocks, 
with  intricate  movements,  must  have  found  their  way  to  Eng- 
land where  they  would  be  understood  and  appreciated;  for  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  a  school  of  scientific  thought  had  brought 
about  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  which  the  eminent 
Dr.  Robert  Hookc  was  appointed  the  first  Curator  of  Experi- 
ments. One  important  horological  invention  which  can  be 
claimed  by  England  through  the  inventive  and  fertile  brain  of  Dr. 
I  looke  was  the  anchor  escapement  to  clocks. 

One  thing  which  the  student  learns  from  these  German  clocks 
is  that  the  wooden  clock-case  in  Germany  was  used  as  early  as  the 
last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  England,  as  far  as  our  records 
go,  the  earliest  wooden  case  dates  from  1658-60,  when  clocks, 
fitted  with  the  pendulum  regulator,  were  first  made  by  Ahasuerus 
and  John  Fromanteel. 

A  large,  spring-driven,  German  clock  with  an  elaborate 
astronomical  movement  in  a  painted  wood  case  of  architectural 
design  is  illustrated  (No.  1).  It  was  made  for  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
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nand  of  Tirol  and  is  the  earliest  clock  with  a  wooden  case  so  far 
on  record,  since  it  probably  dates  from  the  1560s  or  '70s. 

The  three  remarkable  and  early  table-clocks  illustrated  in  Nos. 
2,  3  &  4  are  all  by  the  eminent  clock-maker,  Jost  Burgi  (1552- 
1632),  of  Swiss  birth.  The  cases  arc  of  wood  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  dates  given  in  the  captions,  they  were  made  at  different 
times.  The  similarity  between  these  three  table-clocks  by  Burgi 
and  the  English  table-clock  of  the  first  half  of  Charles  II's  reign  is 
apparent  both  as  regards  the  architectural  design  of  the  case,  with 
its  pediment,  entablature  and  Doric  columns,  and  the  dial  with  a 
narrow  chapter  ring  engraved  with  elegant  Roman  numerals. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  case  of  the  clock  illustrated  in  No. 
2.  This  has  a  turn-table  base,  so  that  the  back  of  the  movement 
can  be  looked  at  without  bodily  lifting  the  case.  The  English 
clock-makers,  including  the  two  eminent  masters,  Tompion  and 
Knibb,  copied  this  device.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  invention 
of  the  turn-table  was  thought  to  have  originated  with  the  English 
clock-maker:  it  now  appears  that  he  was  only  copying  a  design 
which  German  clock-case  makers  were  using  seventy  or  more 
years  earlier. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  fret  on  the  pediment  of  the  clock 
(No.  3),  which  is  taken  from  a  stone  design,  should  have  been 
used  as  early  as  1600.  A  blind  fret  of  this  description  was  also  used 
by  clock-case  makers  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  as  at  least  two 
clocks  are  recorded  with  this  particular  type  of  fret  decoration. 

The  clock  illustrated  in  No.  2  has  an  engraved  dial,  but  the 
clocks  (Nos.  3  &  4)  have  the  dials  of  polished  brass,  fire-gilded. 
In  the  two  latter  clocks  the  dial-maker  did  not  take  any  steps  to 
prevent  the  reflection  of  the  hands  on  the  dial,  which  confused 
the  reading  of  the  time.  The  English  clock-makers  overcame  the 
reflection  of  the  hands  by  matting  the  surface  of  the  dial-centre. 
In  France  and  Holland  they  covered  the  dial  plate  with  black  vel- 
vet, only  the  chapter  ring  being  silvered.  In  this  case,  the  hands, 
instead  of  being  blue,  were  gilt.  This  gave  excellent  legibility,  like 
the  English  dials  with  their  blued  hands  on  a  gilt  matted  surface. 
It  would  appear  that  the  matting  of  English  clock  dials  started  in 
1660.  Previous  to  that  the  dial  was  engraved,  which,  as  in  No.  2, 
helped  to  blur  the  reflection.  The  English  clock  by  Samuel  Knibb 
(No.  5)  has  a  floral  design  engraved  on  the  dial  plate,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  tar  finer  work  of  the  earlier  engraved 
dial  of  No.  2. 

The  remarkable  astronomical  clock  (No.  6),  which  is  dated 
1578,  has  a  painted  and  decorated  wooden  case,  very  rich  in 
appearance.  The  dial  is  painted,  with  the  exception  of  the  brass 
ring  which  indicates  the  days  of  the  week  and  which  is  within  the 
painted  zodiac  ring.  This  most  elaborate  clock,  which  has  a 
calendar  containing  all  the  important  fixed  and  movable  feasts, 
w  as  made  by  I  lans  Kiening  of  Fuessen.  The  30-hour  movement 
is  weight-driven  ;  the  fall  of  the  weight  takes  place  within  the  tall 
case. 
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I.  A  large  astronomical  spring-driven  clock  in  painted  and  decorated  wood  case  of  classical  design.  The  lower  part  has  a  large  calendar  disc  which  makes  a 
complete  circle  once  a  year.  The  dial  in  the  upper  part  has  a  revolving'zodiac  circle  and  hands  for  the  sun  and  moon.  There  are  three  chapter  rings,  the 
outer  fixed  ring  being  marked  with  two  series  of  12  hours.  The  two  inner  rings  revolve  forward  and  backward  in  accordance  with  sunset  and  sunrise.  On 
the  inner  second  skeleton  ring,  which  has  the  hours  marked  one  to  twenty  four,  the  twenty-fourth  hour  corresponds  with  sunset:  so  that  the  sun  hand 
here  indicates  the  Babylonian  hours,  whereas  the  third  inner  ring,  the  twenty-fourth  hour  corresponds  with  sunrise,  therefore  this  ring  registers  Italian 
hours.  The  dark  part  of  the  background  of  this  skeleton  dial  shows  the  night  and  the  light  part  the  day.  Once  the  property  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Tirol,  it  was  probably  made  about  1560-70.  Height  3  ft.  8  ins.  In  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna.  2.  Three-month,  spring-driven  clock  byjost 
Burgi,  c.  1590.  A  24-hour  dial  with  plate  finely  engraved.  The  inner  circle  takes  a  year  to  make  a  complete  revolution  and  is  engraved  with  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  feasts.  On  the  other  side  are  two  auxiliary  dials  and  a  sundial.  The  clock  has  a  turn-table  base  permitting  the  sundial  to  be  set.  At  Cassel 
Landes  Museum.  3.  Eight-day,  spring  table-clock  byjost  Burgi,  c.  1600.  This  clock  has  a  12-hour  dial  in  front  and  a  24-hour  dial  at  the  back.  It  has  a 
regulator  in  the  form  of  a  horizontal  cross-beat  and  a  spring  remontoirc.  At  Cassel  Landes  Museum.  4.  An  eight-day  spring  table-clock  byjost  Burgi,  c. 
1620,  with  vertical  cross-beat  and  weight  remontoire.  The  dial  has  both  hour  and  minute  hands  which  are  counter-balanced.  Small  dial  for  the  control  of 
the  palette  engagement.  At  Mathcmatisch-Physikalischer  Saloon,  Dresden.  5.  A  spring  clock  by  Samuel  Knibb  in  ebony  veneered  case  of  portico  design, 
c.  1670.  The  dial  is  of  fire-gilded  brass  engraved  with  flowers.  6.  An  astronomical  spring  table-clock  by  Hans  Kiening  ofFuessen.  A  weight-driven  30- 
hour  movement  in  wooden  case,  surmounted  by  automaton  jacks  striking  the  bell.  Case  painted  and  decorated  and  likewise  the  dial,  with  its  24-hour  ring. 
The  brass  ring  within  the  painted  zodiac  ring  shows  the  days  of  the  week.  Height  3  tt.  X  ins.  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna. 
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Another  clock  in  a  wooden  case  of  classical  design,  with  an 
astronomical  movement  by  Johannes  Schoencmann,  is  shown  in 
Nos.  7  &  8.  It  is  dated  1584.  It  was  from  such  a  clock,  with  its 
planetary  and  calendar  rings  and  the  phases  and  age  ofth  e  moon, 
that  Thomas  Tompion  conceived  the  idea  of  how  to  design  his 
astrolabe  clock  which  is  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  the 
generous  gift  of  Mr.  Ernest  Prestige  (No.  9).  The  carefully 
designed  architectural  case,  with  its  Corinthian  columns,  and 
with  shafts  worked  with  an  entasis,  shows  how  much  clock-cases 
relied  on  architecture  for  their  design.  Not  only  was  this  true  in 
the  sixteenth  century  but  in  the  two  centuries  that  followed. 

A  second  type  of  wooden  clock-case  was  also  brought  to  light. 
It  was  not  so  much  a  case  as  a  pedestal  with  a  glass  case  of  lantern 
shape  standing  on  the  top.  In  the  lantern  was  placed  the  clock, 
thereby  protecting  its  case  and  clockwork  from  dust  and  damage. 

In  the  two  examples  illustrated,  both  are  weight-driven  clocks 
(Nos.  10  &  11),  the  weights  travelling  up  and  down  the  shaft  of 
the  hollow  pedestal.  This  pedestal-cum-lantern  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  a  valuable  clock  in  a  rich  case  also  had  several  other 
advantages.  It  allowed  the  clock  to  be  at  a  convenient  height  for 
telling  the  time:  furthermore  if  the  movement  had  dials  on  all 
four  sides,  which  was  not  an  unusual  feature  in  German  clocks  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  pedestal  could  be  free-standing  so  that 
the  clock  could  be  seen  from  every  angle. 

This  type  of  pedestal  poses  the  question  whether  it  was  the 
embryonic  stage  of  the  long-case  weight  clock?  In  the  late 
seventeenth  century  in  England,  clock-makers  copied  this 
pedestal  idea,  but  instead  of  putting  a  valuable  and  precious  clock 
within  the  lantern  they  put  an  ordinary  brass  lantern  clock  (see 
No.  i  2).  This,  however,  must  have  been  due  to  a  desire  to  make  a 
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7.  Aii  astronomical  tabic  spring  clock  by  Johannes  Schoenemann,  in  wooden  case,  painted  and  decorated,  dated  1584. 
Most  elaborate  clockwork  with  automatons  working  in  the  'building'  surmounting  the  cornice.  The  front  of  the 
clock  has  a  24-hour  dial  with  sun  and  calendar  work.  8.  The  back  of  clock  illustrated  in  No.  7,  with  large  planetary 
and  calendar  rings  and  auxiliary  dials  top  and  bottom.  The  dials  are  of  painted  wood  and  not  brass.  Kunsthistorisches 
Museum,  Vienna.  9.  Dial  of  a  Tompion  astronomical  clock,  c.  1676.  This  should  be  compared  with  the  dial  of  No.  8. 
10(a),  (b)  &  (c).  An  elaborate  clock  with  astronomical  movement  and  dials  on  all  tour  sides  in  finely  chased  fire-gilt 
case.  The  pedestal  is  surmounted  by  a  glazed  lantern  which  contains  the  clock  in  its  fire-gilt  case.  The  pedestal  and 
lantern  are  of  ebonised  softwood.  The  lantern  has  doors  on  all  four  sides.  The  clockwork  is  signed  T.E.  and  dated 
1588.  In  the  Monastery  Collections  of  Kremsmuenster,  Upper  Austria.  11(a)  &  (b).  A  weight-driven  clock  with 
elaborate  movement  and  painted  metal  case.  The  balance  has  been  later  converted  into  a  short  pendulum  which  beats 
in  front  of  the  dials.  Two  sides  and  the  back  of  the  movement  are  decorated  with  paintings.  At  Cassel  Landes  Museum. 
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12.  An  English  30-hour  brass  lantern  clock  enclosed  in  a  pedestal  case,  c.  1680.  This  was  not  the  prototype  for  the 
English  long-case  clock  but  an  attempt  to  imitate  one  by  enclosing  a  wall-clock  in  a  long  case.  13(a)  &  (b).  A  clock 
with  a  long  case  which,  unlike  Nos.  11(a)  &  (b),  has  the  dial  and  movement  purposely  designed  for  the  wooden  case, 
c.  1600.  The  top  structure  above  the  dial  has  automatons.  The  auxiliary  dials  show  the  age  and  phases  of  the  moon 
(top  centre);  the  quarter  hours  and  minutes  (bottom  right);  the  week  days,  with  their  planetary  signs  (bottom  left). 
The  case  is  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and  painting.  At  Cassel  Landes  Museum.  14.  The  dial  of  a  long-case  clock  by 
Joseph  Knibb,  showing  the  matted  surface  within  the  hour  ring  and  an  engraved  rose  in  the  centre,  c.  1670.  15.  Dial  of 
spring  clock  by  Thomas  Tompion  with  calendar  slot  showing  the  days  of  the  week  «md  the  symbolical  figure  of  the 
planet  appertaining  to  the  day.  Temp.  William  III. 
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lantern  clock  look  like  an  expensive  and  fashionable  long-case 
weight  clock  at  small  expense. 

Although  it  has  a  pedestal  or  shah,  the  clock  illustrated  in  No. 
13a  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  for  it  has  no  lantern 
surmounting  the  pedestal  in  which  to  put  a  clock  and  its  case.  It 
has  a  hood  which  instead  is  an  integral  part  of  the  pedestal  and  at 
the  same  time  forms  a  case  to  the  clockwork.  This  clock  has  a 
glazed  panel  over  the  dial  and  is  designed  to  stand  against  the 
wall.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  same  design  as  the  English  long- 
case  clock  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
date,  however,  is  circa  1600.  It  therefore  pre-dates  the  English 
wooden  long-case  by  as  much  as  half  a  century  or  more. 

The  case,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  is  most  ornate, 
being  carved,  gilded  and  painted.  The  same  also  applies  to  the 
dial  (see  No.  13b).  This  dial  has  several  surprising  features  con- 
sidering its  early  date.  The  moon's  face  turning  behind  two  half- 
circles,  showing  the  phases,  is  a  common  feature  of  English 
weight-driven  clocks  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  to  find  it  over  a  hundred  years  earlier  in  its  most 
advanced  form.  Another  interesting  feature  is  that  on  the  small 
dial  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  the  centre  is  engraved  with  a 
rose.  This  motif  was  extensively  used  on  English  clocks  of  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Many 
writers  have  said  it  was  an  English  characteristic  because  it 
represented  a  Tudor  rose  (No.  14).  But  now  we  know  the  rose 
was  used  not  only  in  another  country  but  also  at  an  earlier  period 
than  its  appearance  as  a  decorative  motif  on  English  clocks. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  that  the  calendar  ring  on  the  left 
not  only  gives  the  day  of  the  week  but  the  figure  symbolising  the 
planet  that  represents  that  day.  This  was  copied  by  Tompion  and 
other  English  clock-makers,  but  the  circle  turned  behind  a  slot  in 
the  main  dial  (No.  15).  In  the  centre  of  the  main  dial,  finely 
painted,  arc  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  They  do  not  help  the  dial's 
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legibility  but  they  give  additional  decoration  to  a  dial  already  of 
outstanding  richness. 

The  wooden  case  of  these  German  clocks  are  painted,  gilded 
and  decorated  with  designs.  This  painted  treatment  was  also  in 
vogue  111  England  for  panelling  and  furniture  in  Elizabethan 
times  and  earlier.  English  clock-cases  of  wood  were  never 
decorated  in  this  way,  for  when  the  wooden  case  came  into 
fashion  the  technique  of  veneering  was  being  used  with  such 
woods  as  ebony,  olive  and  walnut.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
veneering  came  in  on  the  Continent;  earlier  than  in  England.  At 
first,  ebony  was  extensively  used  and  afterwards,  figured  woods, 
particularly  walnut. 

The  English  long-case  weight  clock  did  not  at  first  have  a 
hinged  door  over  the  dial.  Instead  the  hood  slid  up,  thereby 
permitting  access  to  the  movement  behind  the  dial  on  both  sides. 
It  also  allowed  adjustments  to  be  made  to  the  pendulum.  This 
rising  hood  in  a  long-case  clock  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  English 
example  has  not  been  so  far  recorded  on  the  Continent.  It  was 
certainly  a  useful  device,  as  it  saved  the  trouble  of  removing  the 
hood  entirely  when  one  wanted  to  adjust  the  movement,  and  it 
was  only  abandoned  when  clocks  mew  taller  so  that  the  hood 
then  became  beyond  arm's  reach.  This  happened  with  English 
clocks  in  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

A  number  of  writers  on  horology  have  stated  that  the  long- 
case  clock  was  derived  from  the  mural  clock.  They  claim  that  it 
was  the  natural  thing  to  do  to  take  the  clock  from  the  wall  and  tit 
a  trunk  or  shaft  to  it  so  as  to  stand  it  on  the  floor.  The  fact  that  the 
hood  of  the  mural  and  that  of  the  standing  long-case  clock  are  the 
same  design  is  to  them  evidence  of  this  metamorphosis.  Yet  the 
discovery  of  these  German  clocks,  w  ith  wooden  pedestals  and  a 
lantern  to  hold  the  clock  with  its  case  and  movement,  establishes, 
beyond  doubt,  that  it  was  from  this  earlier  pedestal  and  lantern 
that  the  long  case  of  the  weight  clock  evolved. 
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)M  THE  COLLECTION  OF  JUDGE  IRWIN  UNTERMYER 

English  Porcelain 
and  Enamel 


AND  ITS   SOURCES   OF  DESIGN 


'Invention  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  Renins:  hut  if  we 
consult  experience,  we  shall  ft  id  that  it  is  by  being  conversant 
with  the  inventions  of  others,  that  we  learn  to  invent.' 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS:  DISCOURSES. 

TH  E  sources  of  inspiration  and  design  for  English  porcelain 
and  enamel  are  manifold.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
English  potter  was  able  to  look  back  upon  the  long  tradition  of 
porcelain  making  in  the  Orient,  while  deriving  equal  benefit 
from  the  recent  experiments  in  Europe,  concentrated  at  the 
Meissen  factory.  Thus  a  hitherto  unprecedented  range  of  artistic 
possibilities  presented  itself  as  points  of  departure  in  England, 
where  porcelain  making  started  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  fascinating  to  observe  how  these  various 
foreign  influences  merged  and  harmonized  with  English  taste, 
until  a  characteristically  English  style  evolved.  These  native 
productions  consisted  almost  entirely  of  soft-paste,  similar  to  the 
paste  of  early  French  porcelain,  whereas  at  Meissen  and  other 
German  factories,  hard-paste,  as  developed  in  China,  was  used. 

At  Chelsea,  Nicholas  Sprimont,  the  first  manager  and  later 
owner  of  the  factory,  was  a  silversmith.  Therefore  it  occurred  to 
him  to  copy  not  only  Oriental  porcelain,  and  blanc  de  chine  in 
particular,  following  the  fashion  of  the  day,  but  also  to  follow  the 
shapes  of  silver  in  porcelain.  A  variety  of  useful  articles  for  the 
table:  salt-cellars,  jugs,  plates  and  dishes,  with  Triangle  or  Raised 
Anchor  marks,  were  fashioned  after  Sprimont's  own  silver 
models.  Shell-shaped  silver  dishes  with  Sprimont's  mark  and 
London  date  letter  for  1746  (No.  1)  served  as  pattern  for  an  almost 
identical  set  of  porcelain  dishes  with  Raised  Anchor  marks  (No.  2). 

The  decoration  of  these  porcelain  dishes,  in  harmony  with  their 
European  shapes,  is  of  entirely  Western  character.  The  scenes  de- 
pict incidents  from  Turkish  wars.  Battle  scenes  were  frequent 
subjects  of  Meissen  and  Vienna  factory  painters  who  usually 
adopted  designs  by  G.  P.  Rugendas  (1666-1742).  At  Chelsea, 
however,  these  scenes  appear  to  be  of  earlier  style,  recalling  the 
graphic  work  of  Stefano  della  Bella  (1610-1664),  particularly  his 
series  of  etchings  Divers  Desseins  taut  pour  la  Paix  que  pour  la 
Guerre  and  Desseins  de  quelques  Conduites  de  Troupes,  Canons  et 
Attaques  de  Miles  (No.  3).  The  Chelsea  painter  knew  how  to 
exploit  to  the  fullest  extent  the  charming  effect  and  exquisite 
precision  of  these  designs  which  he  enlivened  with  sparingly 
applied  colour.  His  combatants  are  furtive  figures  whose  feet 
hardly  touch  ground,  nor  do  they  seem  to  carry  weight.  They 
merely  serve  to  give  direction  to  the  figures'  accentuated  move- 
ments. Rendered  in  this  sketchy  manner,  the  linear  treatment  of 
etchings  is  retained.  This  treatment  forms  a  definite  departure 
from  contemporary  eighteenth-century  style  in  graphic  art,  when 
engravings  supplanted  etchings. 

This  return  to  the  seventeenth  century,  in  search  of  designs  for 
the  decoration  of  Chelsea  porcelain,  is  not  without  parallel  during 
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the  Raised  Anchor  period.  There  exist  several  tea  and  coffee 
services,  decorated  with  seventeenth-century  fable  subjects  taken 
from  Barlow's  illustrated  folio  edition  of  Aesop' s  Fables,  published 
in  London  in  various  editions  since  1665. 

The  octagonal  sugar-bowl  (No.  4),  part  of  a  tea-service,  dis- 
plays an  illustration  from  Barlow:  Fable  XXII,  p.  45,  The  Lyon 
and  other  Beasts  (No.  5).  This  and  similar  decorations  have 
frequently  been  ascribed  to  Joseph  Duvivicr,  or  to  his  father  from 
Tournay,  but  we  prefer  to  refer  to  the  artist  as  the  anonymous 
'fable  master'.  A  generation  later,  however,  the  signature  and 
individual  style  of  Hamet  O'Neale  can  occasionally  be  recognized 
on  similar  decorations  on  Chelsea  and  on  Worcester  porcelain. 
Barlow's  illustrations  also  served  to  inspire  models  in  the  round. 
There  is  a  scent-bottle  in  the  Untermyer  Collection  (No.  6),  re- 
presenting the  Fox  and  Stork  after  Barlow's  illustration  to  Fable 
LXXV,  p.  171  (No.  7).  The  same  engraving  had  been  used 
previously  for  the  modelling  of  a  group  in  white,  now  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  of  the  'Girl  in  a  Swing'  type.  The 
small  scent-bottle  shows  a  condensation  of  the  main  components, 
with  the  bottle  itself  forming  the  centre  of  attraction  to  which  the 
fox  is  clinging  in  an  attitude  of  mocking  expectancy,  whilst  the 
stork  anticipates  the  pleasures  of  draining  the  contents.  Elsewhere 
in  eighteenth-century  decorative  arts,  a  similar  vogue  for  fable 
subjects  occurred  in  English  Mortlake  tapestries,  and  of  Beauvais 
in  France,  particularly  for  the  upholstery  of  fine  furniture. 

Other  sources  of  design  at  Chelsea  were  derived  from  tradi- 
tional pictorial  concepts,  modified  to  suit  the  medium  of  porce- 
lain, the  taste  of  the  period,  or  a  special  occasion,  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  figure  of  Britannia  lamenting  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (175 1)  (No.  8).  The  composition  of  the  group  is  reminis- 
cent of  funeral  monuments  as  well  as  of  heraldic  designs,  coinage 
and  title  pages  of  printed  books  (No.  9).  The  Chelsea  group 
shows  great  affinity  with  the  monument  of  Mary  Myddelton  at 
Wreckham,  executed  by  Sprimont's  close  friend  Roubiliac, 
whose  influence  may  here  be  felt.  The  absence  of  colour  decora- 
tion emphasises  the  figure's  quiet  surrender  to  grief  while,  at  the 
same  time,  conforming  to  the  prevailing  fashion  for  blanc  de 
chine.  Thus  Britannia's  complete  abandonment  to  sorrow  and  her 
intimate  charm  would  seem  to  combine  in  rendering  her  a  more 
appealing  figure  than  almost  all  her  prototypes  in  stone  or  en- 
gravings in  black  on  white.  A  new  sensibility  pervades,  typical  of 
what  is  best  in  early  English  porcelain. 

Other  early  English  porcelain  reveals  a  strong  dependence  on 
Meissen  models,  a  dependence  which  included  the  engraved 
designs  used  at  that  factory.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  engraving  Aucr  Ochse  im  Zom  (Enraged  Bull)  (No.  10)  by 
Johann  Elias  Ridinger  (from  his  Eutwurff  einiger  Tiere,  Part  III, 
Augsburg  1738,  p.  37),  having  served  Peter  Reinicke  at  Meissen 
in  1746,  was  used  again  at  Derby  by  Andrew  Planche  about  1750 
for  similar  figures  of  charging  bulls  (No.  11).  In  spite  of  the  well- 
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1.  One  of  a  set  of  four  silver  dishes  by  Nicholas  Sprimont,  London,  1746. 

2.  Shell-shaped  dish,  one  of  a  set  of  four,  Chelsea,  c.  1750.  3.  Stefano  della 
Bella.  An  etching  from  'Desseins  de  quelques  Conduites  de  Troupes, 
Canons  et  Attaques  de  Villes'. 


4.  Sugar-bowl.  From  a  Chelsea  tea  service,  c.  1750.  5.  'Aesop's  Fables', 
illustrated  by  F.  Barlow,  Fable  XXII:  'The  Lyon  and  other  Beasts'.  6. 
Scent-bottle.  'Fox  and  Stork',  Chelsea,  c.  1755.  7.  Fable  LXXV,  'Fox  and 
Stork',  from  Barlow's  'Aesop's  Fables'. 


Tbe  Lyon  and  other  Beafti. 
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known  limitations  of  soft-paste,  Planche  fully  exploited  the 
vigorous  movement  indicated  in  the  print.  Executed  during  the 
initial  period  of  porcelain  making  at  Derby,  these  charging  bulls 
are  of  a  boldness,  probably  unsurpassed  in  English  porcelain. 

Besides  faithful  copies  of  Meissen  models,  a  practice  followed 
at  most  European  factories  (and  referred  to  in  a  previous  article  in 
The  Connoisseur,  April  ros6,  p.  149),  the  fashion  created  at 
Meissen  for  the  use  of  French  engravings  as  sources  of  designs, 
was  readily  adopted  in  England.  This  trend  determined  the 
character  of  some  early  Chelsea,  Bow  and  Derby  models,  in- 
cluding two  Bow  groups  symbolising  the  Elements  (No.  12), 
inspired  by  engravings  of  P.  Aveline  after  Boucher  (No.  1  3).  The 
comparison  between  the  Bow  group  of  Fire  and  the  original 
engraving  reveals  how  the  modeller,  with  an  eye  for  the  essential, 
stressed  the  well  defined  outlines  of  the  main  characters,  and,  by 
omitting  the  incidental,  consolidated  the  composition. 

Another  early  Bow  group  after  Watteau,  representing  the 
Chinese  goddess  Ki  Mao  Sao  worshipped  by  two  kneeling  men, 
shows  a  similar  concentration  upon  the  principal  elements  of 
ticsign.  The  group  was  adapted  from  the  engraving  by  M. 
Aubert,  entitled  Idole  tic  la  Dccssc  Ki  Mao  Sao  dans  le  Royaume  de 


\  laiio  an  pays  des  Laos,  issued  in  Paris  about  173  r,  and  modelled  at 
Bow  about  twenty  years  after  that.  Another  group  after  Watteau, 
previously  modelled  at  Meissen,  is  the  Italian  Comedy  group  of 
Scaramouche  and  Isabella.  The  engraving  by  Nicholas  Cochin  was 
executed  after  a  painting  by  Watteau,  believed  no  longer  to  exist. 
The  English  character  of  the  group  is  evident,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  concept  had  been  derived  from  .1  French  idea  adapted  111 
Germany  and  revived  for  English  patrons.  This  Italian  Comedy 
group  from  Bow  is  freer  and  less  complex  than  the  original  en- 
graving. However,  it  is  lacking  in  the  strength  of  the  correspond- 
ing Meissen  model,  the  outcome  of  the  artist's  first  successful 
struggle  m  transposing  the  original  engraving  into  three- 
dimensional  form.  At  Bow  the  whimsical  mockery,  evident  in 
the  Meissen  group,  is  rendered  in  a  languid  mood,  as  Isabella, 
leaning  backward  with  eyes  half  closed,  listens  to  the  love  song  of 
her  male  companion. 

This  two-fold  borrowing  from  Meissen,  either  by  copying  or 
through  the  use  of  identical  designs,  constitutes  a  guiding  element 
in  the  development  of  taste  in  English  porcelain.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  this  obvious  dependence  upon  foreign  sources 
tended  to  provoke  a  reaction  in  favour  of  typically  English 
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8.  'Lamenting  Britannia'.  Chelsea,  1751.  9.  'Minerva'.  An  engraving  by 
C.  Mellan.  10.  'Enraged  Bull'.  Engraved  by  Johann  Elias  Ridinger  for  his 
'EntvvurfF  einiger  Thiere',  1738.  II.  'Charging  Bulls'.  Attributed  to  Andrew 
Planche,  Derby,  c.  1750.  12.  'Fire'.  From  a  sequence  of  the  Four  Elements. 
Bow,  c.  1748.  13.  'Le  Feu'.  From  a  Four  Elements  series.  An  engraving  by 
P.  Aveline  after  Boucher.  14.  'Crane'.  Chelsea,  c.  1750.  15.  'The  Greater  Indian 
Crane',  a  coloured  engraving  from  George  Edwards'  'Natural  History  of 
Uncommon  Birds',  London,  1743  (Vol.  I,  pi.  45).  16.  Kitty  Clive  as  'The  Fine 
Lady'.  Bow,  c.  1750.  17.  Charles  Mosley's  engraving,  1750,  of  Kitty  Clive  as 
'The  Fine  Lady'.  18.  Crane,  symbol  of  longevity.  Ch'ien  Lung  period  (1736-95). 
Courtesy  C.  T.  Loo,  New  York. 
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models,  in  tree  competition  with  Continental  factories.  This 
ambition  created  a  new  awareness  of  native  resources,  particularly 
at  Chelsea  during  the  Raised  Anchor  period. 

Among  the  most  popular  creations  of  that  period  at  Chelsea  are 
.1  series  of  bird  statuettes,  most  of  which  display  the  Raised 
Anchor  upon  an  applied  oval  medallion.  In  contrast  to  Meissen, 
where  similar  figures  were  modelled  from  life,  these  Chelsea 
birds  represent  faithful  adaptations  of  coloured  illustrations  in 
Ccorge  Edward's  Natural  History  of  Uncommon  Birds,  printed  in 
five  volumes  at  London,  1743-47.  These  birds  have  a  naive 
appeal,  compared  to  the  sophistication  of  Meissen  specimens. 
Ranging  from  domestic  to  foreign  species,  there  are  included 
owls,  partridges,  doves  and  cuckoos,  and  among  the  rarest  the 
'Greater  Indian  Crane'  (No.  14),  as  described  by  Edwards,  Vol.  I, 
pi.  4s  (No.  i  s).  It  would  appear  that  the  choice  of  the  Indian 
Crane  was  prompted  not  only  by  Edward's  scientific  engraving, 
but  also  determined  by  the  fashion  tor  similar  cranes  of  longevity 
in  Chinese  porcelain  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  (1736-95), 
examples  of  which,  no  doubt,  reached  England  at  that  time  (No. 
18).  Other  typically  English  concepts  of  a  scientific  nature  are  the 
'botanical'  decorations  on  plates  or  dishes,  depicting  plants,  fruits 
and  flowers,  frequently  together  with  cross-sections  of  seeds, 
stalks  or  the  particular  insect  instrumental  in  fertilising  the  plant. 
Some  of  these  designs  were  adapted  from  Philip  Miller's  Figures 
of  Plants,  a  collection  of  three  hundred  hand-coloured  illustrations 
of  rare  specimens  from  the  Chelsea  Physic  Gardens,  published  in 
two  volumes  in  1760.  Botanical  decorations  had  been  adopted 
first  at  Meissen  and  Vienna,  where  they  became  known  as 
Deutsche  Bltmicii,  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier  Indianische 
Blutnen,  Oriental  flowers,  based  upon  Chinese  and  Imari  designs. 
But  it  was  at  Chelsea,  and  hence  at  Bow,  where  complete  har- 
mony in  scientific  accuracy  and  decorative  effects  obtained. 

Sidelights  on  social  diversion  of  English  society  are  mirrored  in 
contemporary  engravings.  Certain  of  these  had  served  the  Bow 
factory  as  sources  of  design  for  two  statuettes,  representing  the 
leading  characters  of  David  Garrick's  farce  Lethe.  The  figure  of 
Henry  Woodward,  dated  1750,  as  The  Fine  Gentleman  is  taken 
from  a  mezzotint  by  James  McArdell,  after  a  painting  by  Francis 
Hayman.  Kitty  Clive  as  The  Fine  Lady  (No.  16)  is  modelled  after 
the  engraving  by  Charles  Mosley  (No.  1 7),  based  upon  a  drawing 
by  Worlidge.  The  Bow  modeller  may  have  been  attracted  bv 
these  prints  not  only  because  the  popularity  of  the  actors  prom- 
ised a  ready  sale  of  their  likeness  in  porcelain,  but  also  because  of 
this  opportunity  to  compete  with  Meissen.  The  figure  of  Kitty 
Clive  suggests  an  immediate  comparison  with  Kaendler's  famous 
crinoline  lady  with  pug  dog  of  1744.  Kitty  Clive,  modelled 
between  1748  and  17.SO,  appears  in  a  wide  crinoline,  holding  a 
spaniel  under  her  arm.  The  portrayal  of  this  popular  actress  lends 
this  figure  a  higher  degree  of  individuality  than  Kaendler  had 
imparted  to  his  crinoline  lady,  whose  elegant  pose  and  cool 
detachment  epitomize  ideals  of  eighteenth-century  femininity. 

Other  borrowings  of  form  and  ideas  include  trade  figures 
modelled  after  the  Cris  de  Paris  and  the  Cries  of  London,  a  series 
of  engraved  designs  far  too  well  known  to  be  discussed  again. 
Fishermen,  pedlars  and  street-vendors  of  all  kinds  occur  at  Chel- 
sea, Bow  and  Derby,  the  smaller  factories  tending  to  copy  from 
Chelsea  models  rather  than  from  these  engravings. 

At  Chelsea,  during  the  Cold  Anchor  period,  the  freer  handling 
of  pictorial  form  was  encouraged.  An  engraving  by  Willem 
Panneels  after  Rubens  furnished  the  design  for  the  group  of 
Cimon  and  Pera,  better  known  as  The  Roman  Charity.  It  would 
seem  as  if  this  prison  scene  had  been  exalted  and  embellished  at 
Chelsea  beyond  judgment  and  good  sense.  It  is  with  much  hesita- 


tion that  one  accepts  these  figures  in  their  ostentatious  draperies, 
placed  upon  a  flower-encrusted  base,  where  Rubens  had  merely 
suggested  the  straw-covered  floor  of  a  prison  cell. 

The  Music  Lesson  is  among  the  best  known  Chelsea,  groups  of 
the  Gold  Anchor  period.  First  introduced  to  porcelain  at  the  Vin- 
cennes  factory,  the  model  is  based  upon  the  engraving  by  R. 
Gaillard  after  Francois  Boucher's  painting  L'Aoreable  Lecon  of 
1  748.  At  Chelsea  an  arbour  of  hawthorn  has  been  added,  a  dis- 
tinctive feature,  expressive  of  a^growing  tendency  for  the 
elaborate  and  the  romantic.  There  is  a  merging  of  literary  and 
pictorial  conceptions,  typical  of  the  English  scene.  The  Chelsea 
Music  Lesson  antedates  by  only  a  few  years  the  poem  The 
Deserted  Village,  written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  May  1770,  in 
which  he  describes: 

'  The  Hawthorn  hush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made.' 

The  fashion  for  French  engravings  was  not  limited  to  English 
porcelain,  but  extended  to  the  art  of  enamelling,  revived  in 
England  due  to  the  private  enterprise  of  Alderman  Janssen  of 
York  House,  Battersea.  After  his  bankruptcy  in  1756,  organized 
workshops  in  South  Staffordshire  took  over  and  continued  a 
flourishing  trade,  frequently  in  combination  with  metalworkers 
from  Birmingham.  But,  whereas  the  short-lived  enterprise  at 
Battersea  had  offered  opportunities  to  local  engravers  only, 
whose  transfer-prints  were  executed  at  the  factory,  it  was  in  these 
scattered  small-town  workshops  of  the  English  Midlancis  that 
foreign  engravings  were  frequently  applied  to  enamel.  Among 
domestic  concepts  we  find  engravings  by  Robert  Hancock,  pub- 
lished in  The  Ladies  Amusement  in  London  about  1760,  which  also 
served  for  transfer-printing  on  porcelain  of  Bow,  Worcester  and 
Liverpool.  The  foreign-born  artists  contributing  pictorial  ideas 
included  Jacopo  Amigoni,  the  Venetian  painter,  who  lived  in 
England  from  1729  to  1739.  Two  biblical  scenes,  taken  from 
engravings  after  the  master,  decorate  the  large  enamelled  urn  in 
the  Untcrmyer  Collection,  published  in  The  Connoisseur,  April 
1953,  p.  63.  Among  other  productions  from  South  Staffordshire, 
there  are  plaques,  boxes  and  tea-chests,  painted  with  landscapes 
with  ruins  and  pastorals  in  the  style  of  Marco  Ricci,  Giovanni 
Pannini  and  others,  after  engravings  which  Englishmen  brought 
back  from  their  Grand  Tour.  The  choice  of  decoration  may  have 
been  prompted  by  contemporary  aesthetic  theories,  as  formulated 
by  Uvedale  Price  (1747-1829)  in  An  Essay  on  the  Picturesque: 
'A  temple  or  palace  of  Grecian  architecture  in  its  perfect  entire 
state,  and  its  surface  and  colour  smooth  and  even,  either  in  painting 
or  reality,  is  beautiful;  in  ruin  it  is  picturesque  .  .  .  .' 

However,  the  greater  part  of  these  designs  used  for  transfer- 
prints  or  free  imitation,  originated  from  England  and  France.  A 
jewel  cabinet,  surmounted  by  a  clock  signed  JAMES  COX 
LONDON  (No.  23),  is  decorated  with  painted  enamels,  com- 
bining English  and  French  pictorial  concepts.  The  cabinet  has  two 
hinged  doors,  concealing  a  number  of  small  drawers  in  banded 
agate,  each  enamelled  door  painted  on  the  exterior  with  female 
half-figures  allegorical  of  Autumn  and  Winter.  These  are  copied 
from  a  sequence  of  mezzotints  The  Four  Seasons  by  James 
Watson  (1740),  printed  for  Carington  Bowles  at  the  Chapter 
House  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London,  after  paintings  by 
R.  Pyle.  Of  the  two  side  panels  (Nos.  21  &  22)  one  depicts  An 
Italian  Serenade  after  an  engraving  by  G.  Scotin  from  a  painting 
bv  A.  Watteau  (No.  19),  in  the  Kress  Collection,  the  other 
Les  Charmes  de  la  I  7c  Champitre,  adapted  from  an  engraving 
bv  Jean  Daulle,  issued  at  Paris  in  [757,  after  a  composition  by 
F.  Boucher  (No.  20). 
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19-  Antoine  Watteau.  'An  Italian  Serenade'.  In  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection.  20.  An  engraving  by  Jean  Daullc  after  F.  Boucher,  Paris,  1757.  'Les 
Charmes  de  la  Vie  Champetre'.  21,  22  &  23.  The  front  and  sides  of  a  South  Staffordshire  enamel  jewel  cabinet  surmounted  by  a  clock  signed  J  AMES 
COX  LONDON.  Of  the  two  side  panels  one  depicts  an  Italian  serenade  (cf.  No.  19),  the  other  is  adapted  from  the  engraving  seen  in  No.  20. 


Chalices  and  Patens 

Early  Fourteenth-century  examples  in  Sweden 


AMONGST  Swedish  church  treasures  communion  silver 
from  the  Middle  Ages  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  Protestant  country1.  A  few  outstanding  pieces  are 
seventeenth-century  war  booties  from  the  Continent,  but  the 
major  part  of  the  mediaeval  church  plate  was  no  doubt  ordered 
from  the  goldsmiths  of  the  day  for  the  respective  churches  where 
it  is  still  in  use.  A  great  number  of  these  chalices  and  patens  date 
from  the  first  part  and  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  church  silver  from  this  epoch  in  central 
Sweden — that  is  the  provinces  round  Lake  Malar — bear  witness 
to  a  time  of  prosperity  for  the  country.  We  know  that  Swedish 
mining  on  a  large  scale  started  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, partly  on  the  initiative  of  German  immigrants.  Old  cities  in 
the  mining  districts  grew  in  importance  and  new  cities  were 
founded,  like  Stockholm  the  principal  port  for  shipment  of 
copper  and  iron  in  fourteenth-century  Sweden. 

A  small,  silver-gilt  chalice  in  the  Cathedral  of  Vasteras  (No.  i) 
can  be  identified  as  one  of  the  gifts  of  Bishop  Israel  Erlandsson, 
recorded  in  13 17.  The  price  of  70  'marchas  denar',  exceedingly 
high  for  a  silver-gilt  chalice  in  those  days,  is  not  surprising 
considering  the  rich  figure-work  adornment,  once  enhanced  by 
layer  upon  layer  of  red,  blue  and  green  enamel.  The  foot  is  set 
with  six  six-lobcd  medallions  depicting  scenes  from  the  Gospels: 
the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  Christ  before  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
Flagellation,  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  (Nos.  2  (a)  to 
(f )).  The  projecting  parts  of  the  knob  carry  representations  of  two 
apostles  and  the  four  evangelist  symbols,  engraved  on  a  recessed 
ground.  The  moulded  arcade  of  the  shaft  continuously  repeats  the 
same  pair  oPhgures,  gracefully  bent  towards  each  other,  possibly 
a  very  summary  rendering  of  the  Annunciation.  The  paten  of  the 
chalice  also  gives  proof  of  engraved,  once  enamelled  figure- 
work:  inside  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  reverse  Christ 
in  Majesty  (Nos.  3  (a)  &  (b)). 

The  firm  shape  of  the  chalice,  the  simple,  moulded  foot  rim  and 
the  broad,  shallow  bowl  with  a  slight  lip  indicate  an  early  date  in 
the  fourteenth  century  as  does  the  leaf-pattern,  chiselled  with 
blank  mouldings  in  the  cross-hatched  surface  of  the  foot.  The 
figure-style  of  the  goldsmith  is  most  personal:  small,  broad-set 
figures  fill  the  space  of  the  medallions,  almost  sagging  under  the 
heavy  folds  of  their  garments.  In  contrast  to  their  intricate 
draperies  the  faces  of  the  figures  have  the  same  placid  and  sunny 
expression,  perhaps  a  trifle  indolent.  The  pervading  likeness  is 
obvious  when  comparing  the  figures  of  the  Annunciation,  Pilate 
washing  his  hands  under  an  aquamanile  held  by  a  servant,  and  the 
figure  of  Christ  enthroned. 

The  nearest  counterpart  to  this  figure  style  is  found  in  the 
carved  reliefs  of  a  wooden  retable  at  Cismar  (Mecklenburg,  Ger- 

1  This  year  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  History,  Antiquities  and  l  etters  is 
publishing  a  fully  illustrated  treatise  by  the  author  of  this  artic  le  011  fourteenth- 
century  church  plate  in  Sweden.  The  title  of  the  book,  which  is  printed  in  German, 
will  be  Silberne  Abendmahlsgerate  in  Schweden  aus  dan  Xll  '.Jahrhundert. 
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many).  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  Liibeck  workshop  of 
Hermannus  Walteri  de  Colbergh  and  dated  c.  13  10-202.  A  son  of 
Hermann  de  Colbergh  is  recorded  as  a  goldsmith  in  Liibeck  in 
the  years  13  16-1347.  The  Liibeck  origin  of  the  retable  and  the 
close  connection  between  sculptors  and  goldsmiths  in  this  town 
are  important  facts  when  determining  the  origin  of  the  Vasteras 
silver.  Liibeck  had  great  interests  in  Swedish  mining,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Swedish  copper  and  iron  export  was  arranged  by 
Liibeck  merchants,  and  the  most  important  mining  district  was 
situated  within  the  see  of  Vasteras.  The  bishop  himself  had  a  share 
in  the  copper  mines.  It  is  quite  understandable  that  Bishop  Israel 
of  Vasteras  should  turn  to  the  goldsmiths  of  Liibeck,  renowned  as 
a  centre  of  commerce  and  arts  alike,  when  ordering  a  costlv 
chalice  for  his  cathedral. 

The  chalice  (Nos.  4  &  5)  of  Irsta  church,  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Vasteras,  may  well  have  been  ordered  in  the 
same  goldsmith's  workshop  as  Bishop  Israel's  chalice.  Here  the 
decoration  is  simply  engraved:  round  the  foot  rim  the  greeting  of 
the  archangel,  AVE  MARIA  GRACIA  PLENA  DOMINUS 
TE  CUM  BENEDICTA  .  .  .  ,  and  within  the  text  a  pointed 
arcade  with  six  seated  figures,  the  Virgin  with  her  child  on  the 
lap.  wearing  a  crown  and  a  foliate  sceptre,  surrounded  by  two 
kings,  almost  certainly  Solomon  and  David,  testifying  her  royal 
descent,  two  prophets  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  predicting  the 
arrival  of  Messias.  The  proportions  as  well  as  the  figure  execution 
are  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  chalice  in  Vasteras,  yet  the  orna- 
mentation is  less  sumptuous,  and  the  chalice  thus  more  suited  to 
the  daily  use  of  a  parish  church. 

A  sacred  vessel  of  the  same  high  order  as  the  one  in  Vasteras  has 
been  preserved  in  the  abbey  church  of  Vadstena  (Nos.  6  (a)  & 
(b)).  The  shape  is  more  pointed,  more  Gothicised  than  in  Vas- 
teras, suggesting  a  more  recent  date  of  creation.  This  is  obvious  in 
the  conical  shape  of  the  bowl  with  straight  walls  as  well  as  in  the 
rise  of  the  central  part  of  the  foot,  decorated  with  foliage  in  low 
relief  within  an  arcade.  Both  these  parts,  however,  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  elaborate,  gem-like  knob  of  the  shaft,  set  with 
moulded  vine-leaves,  dominating  the  object  both  through  its 
size  and  the  scale  of  its  figure-decoration.  The  six  medallions  of 
the  foot  are  engraved  with  the  four  Evangelist  symbols  and  two 
Eucharist  symbols,  the  Agnus  paschalis  and  the  Pelican  in  its  nest, 
outlined  against  enamelled  ground  (No.  7).  The  figure-heads  of 
the  knob  have  no  haloes,  but  their  saintly  character  is  beyond 
question.  The  crowned  heads  of  a  bearded  man  and  a  lady, 
turned  in  quarter-face  towards  each  other,  may  be  interpreted  as 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  in  a  Coronation  scene  (No.  8  (a)).  The  re- 
maining heads  may  represent  three  apostles  and  a  sainted  king. 

The  figure-work  of  the  chalice  in  Vadstena  shows  close 
affinities  with  the  figure-scenes  of  the  chalice  in  Vasteras.  More- 

2  The  retable  published  by  H.  Wentzel  Dcr  Hochaltar  in  Cismar  inn]  die  liibeckischen 
( '.Ih'wstuhlswcrkstatten  dvs  14.  lahrltunderts  (Liibeck  1937)  and  in  Lubecker  Plastik  bis 
zurMittedes  14.  Jahrhunderts (Berlin  iy.?X)  by  the  same  author. 
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3(a)  and  (b) 


6  (a)  &  (b).  The  chalice  and  paten  preserved  in  the  abbey  church  of  Vad- 
stena.  In  shape  this  is  more  Gothicised  than  the  Vasteras  example,  suggest- 
ing a  later  date  of  creation.  7.  Four  of  the  six  medallions  which  decorate  the 
foot  of  the  Vadstena  chalice,  and  8  (a),  (b)  &  (c),  details  of  the  knob  of  this 
chalice. 


8(a),  (b)  &  (c) 


1.  A  small  silver-gilt  chalice  in  the  Cathedral  of  Vasteras,  recorded  as  the 
gift  of  Bishop  Israel  Erlandsson  in  1 317.  2.  (a)  to  (f).  The  foot  is  set  with  six 
six-lobed  medallions  depicting  scenes  from  the  Gospels.  3  (a)  &  (b). 
Details  of  the  engraved  decoration  of  the  paten  at  Vasteras.  4  &  5.  The 
chalice,  and  the  details  of  its  foot,  at  Irsta  church,  which  lies  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Vasteras. 


"3 


10(a) 


10(b) 


9.  A  fourth  chalice  belonging  to  the  same  group  of  goldsmiths:  that  preserved  in  the  parish  church  of 
Rimbo.  Its  shape  is  not  so  well  proportioned  as  the  chalices  at  Vasteras  and  Vadstena.  Nos.  10  (a)  & 
(b)  give  details  of  its  foot.  II.  This  chalice,  at  Ludgo,  gives  proof  of  a  more  advanced  conception  of 
Gothic  form.  No.  12  (a)  to  (d).  Details  of  its  foot,  and,  No.  13,  the  fine  paten  which  accompanies  it. 


11      12(a)  to  (d) 


13 


over  the  workmanship  is  or  the  same  high  level  111  both  pieces, 
and  it  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  assign  them  to  the  same 
workshop,  possibly  with  an  interval  of  10  to  15  years  owing  to 
the  evolution  of  form  observed.  The  technique  of  enamelling  is 
the  same  in  both  pieces,  not  the  bas-relief  enamel  coming  into 
fashion  in  Western  Europe  around  the  year  1300  but  the  old- 
fashioned  champlcve  enamel.  In  Vadstena  the  gilt  figure-work 
is  outlined  against  a  background  of  opaque,  dark-blue  enamel. 
The  engraving  itself  has  been  'rubbed  in'  with  the  same  enamel, 
thus  gaining  111  strength  and  depth.  The  outer  spandrels  around 
the  lobed,  dark-blue  backgrounds  are  filled  in  with  brick-red 
enamel. 

A  fourth  chalice  belonging  to  the  same  group  of  goldsmith's 
works  has  been  preserved  in  the  parish  church  of  Rimbo  (No.  9), 
north  of  Stockholm.  The  shape  of  this  chalice  is  not  so  well  pro- 
portioned as  in  the  chalices  at  Vasteras  and  Vadstena,  the  execu- 
tion of  details  is  less  refined.  German  chalices  of  thirteenth-  and 


fourteenth-century  date  generally  have  the  figure  work  of  the 
foot  concentrated  to  loose  medallions,  mostly  riveted  as  in  this 
example.  In  Vasteras  and  Vadstena  the  small  size  of  the  medall- 
ions makes  them  subordinate  to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  but  in  the 
Rimbo  example  there  is  a  serious  clash  between  the  conical  rise  of 
the  foot  and  the  four  big  roundels,  holding  bold  and  expressive 
engravings  of  the  four  Evangelist  symbols  (Nos.  10  (a)  &  (b)). 
The  hybrid  shape  of  the  knob  is  composed  of  four  vertical  ribs 
alternating  with  four  enamelled  medallions,  the  subjects  of 
which  represent  four  nimbed  and  veiled  female  heads.  These 
heads  may  stand  for  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  three  Marys  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ  at  Easter.  The  ornamental  inscriptions  of  the 
chalices  and  patens  mentioned  above  all  contain  the  angelic 
salutation. 

The  chalice  at  Ludgo  (in  Sodermanland,  south  of  Stockholm) 
gives  proof  of  a  more  advanced  conception  of  Gothic  form  in  the 
trellis  work  of  the  foot  rim.  the  naturalistic  design  of  flu-  winding 
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vine  engraved  on  the  foot,  and  the  long,  stretched  shaft  with  a 
continuous  pattern  of  rhomboid  type  (No.  u).  The  bowl  of  this 
cnalice  is  a  nineteenth-century  replacement.  The  roundels  of  the 
foot  contain  the  heads  of  Christ,  a  sainted  king  (St.  Eric  of 
Sweden?)  and  four  apostles.  The  letters  of  the  shaft-knob  form 
the  name  I  H  E  C  V  S.  The  figure-style  of  the  engravings  is  very 
characteristic,  a  mannerist  style  with  emaciated  faces,  highly 
expressive  with  broad  foreheads,  protruding  chins  and  fluttering 
beards  (Nos.  12  (a)  to  (d)).  The  beautiful  paten  of  this  chalice 
shows  Christ  in  Glory,  seated  on  a  throne  with  the  orb  at  his  left 
side  and  his  right  hand  raised  in  blessing  (No.  13).  The  richly 
undulating  forms  of  His  dress  as  well  as  the  climbing  vine  on  both 
sides  of  the  bench  are  chiselled  in  a  delicate  low  relief. 

When  looking  for  monuments  with  a  related  figure  style  in 
order  to  grasp  the  origin  of  this  communion  silver  we  are  again 
brought  back  to  Liibeck.  In  the  mural  decorations  from  the 
1330's  in  St.  Jacob  and  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  in  Liibeck  we 
find  a  closely  related  figure  style.  The  artists  of  these  paintings 
were  supposedly  immigrants  from  Westphalia3,  and  a  similar 
origin  may  be  established  for  the  goldsmith  of  the  Ludgo  silver. 
Many  names  of  Liibeck  goldsmiths  are  known  from  the  first  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  several  of  these  names  indicate  the 
western  German  origin  of  their  bearers4.  In  the  early  fourteenth 
century  the  number  of  Liibeck  goldsmiths'  workshops  nearly 
doubled.  This  fact  may  be  explained  in  the  opening  of  an  export 
market  due  to  German  emigration  in  the  Baltic  area.  Yet  even 
pieces  of  fourteenth-century  goldsmith's  work  with  a  strongly 
German  character  may  have  been  wrought  in  Sweden.  Several 
artisans  were  numbered  among  the  many  immigrants,  and 
almost  half  of  the  names  of  Swedish  goldsmiths  in  this  century 
indicate  German  origin. 

Three  chalices — at  Ostervala,  Bjorksta  and  Romfartuna— 
carry  six  stamped  and  riveted  medallions  with  gracefully  com- 
posed scenes  in  high  relief:  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Flagellation, 
the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  (No.  14). 
The  softly  flowing  movements  and  draperies  of  these  medallions 
bear  the  hall-mark  of  western  Gothic  style  as  conceived  around 
the  year  1300  in  Lower  Saxony.  English  and  Flemish  impulses 
may  have  nursed  this  figure  style.  Matrixes  for  strikingly  similar 
medallions  have  been  found  on  mediaeval  Swedish  territory  (on 
the  outskirts  of  Abo  in  Finland),  and  this  may  well  indicate 
Swedish  production  of  the  chalices.  But  the  matrixes  themselves 
were  no  doubt  imported  from  western  Germany.  This  supposi- 
tion is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  chalice  in  Ostervala,  owing 
to  the  inscription  on  the  rim  of  its  paten  (No.  [5),  has  been 
ordered  by  the  parish  priest,  Petrus  Olavi.  For  external  reasons  it 
can  thus  be  dated  to  the  T33o's  or  40's,  and  the  use  of  old  fashioned 
matrixes  is  more  easily  explained  in  Sweden  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  goldsmith  gives  proof  of  a  more  modern  style  in  the 
beautifully  engraved  Christ  enthroned  of  the  paten  (No.  15),  a 
truly  majestic  figure  of  French  conception.  Manuscript  illustra- 
tions like  those  in  the  so-called  Legcndc  dc  Saint  Denis  of  1317  or 
the  Bible  of  Jean  de  Papcleu  may  have  served  as  models.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  French  illuminated  manuscripts  of  this 
kind  and  at  this  very  time  were  used  as  patterns  for  Swedish  w  all 
paintings5. 

horn  the  middle  of  the  century  almost  a  dozen  pieces  of 
ecclesiastical  silver  can  be  traced  to  one  and  the  same  goldsmith's 

3  A.  Stange  Deutsche  Malerei  derGotik.  I.  (Berlin  1934)  p.  121. 

4  The  facts  about  mediaeval  goldsmiths  in  Liibeck  are  published  by  J.  Warm  kc  Die 
Edelschmiedekunst  in  Liibeck  und  Hire  Meister  (Liibeck  1927). 

5  As  in  the  wooden  church  of  Sodra  Rada.  See  A.  Lindblom  La  peinture  gothique  en 
Suede  et  en  Norvege  (Stockholm  1916). 


workshop6.  The  richer  pieces  of  this  production — as  in  the  chalice 
in  Upsala  (No.  16) — are  overloaded  with  ornaments,  enamelled 
medallions,  cast  vines  and  bunches  of  grapes,  pearls,  gems  etc. 
The  somewhat  barbaric  effect  of  the  whole  is  responded  by  the 
figure-style  of  the  engraved  details:  that  is  to  say  crude  and 
highly  conventionalised  but  with  great  expressive  force.  The 
engraved  medallions  of  the  foot  of  the  Upsala  chalice  contain  the 
seated  figures  of  Christ  and  five  Apostles,  outlined  against  a  dark- 
blue  enamel  ground  (No.  17).  The  whimsical  faces  have  a  stern 
expression,  and  the  richly  falling  garments  have  deep  cavities, 
heightened  in  their  effect  through  filling-in  with  dark  blue 
enamel.  It  is  a  mannerist  style,  characteristic  of  the  goldsmith's 
art.  Yet  at  the  same  time  in  the  stiffened  expressions,  in  the 
hollowing  out  of  the  draperies  in  order  to  immaterialise  the 
figures,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  development  of  the  international 
Gothic  style  towards  the  middle  of  the  century. 

The  decoration  of  these  silver  pieces  is  illustrative  of  the 
Eucharistic  teachings  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  grape  vines 
and  the  wine-coloured  garnets  clearly  refer  to  the  contents  of  the 
chalice,  and  they  bring  to  mind  the  words:  'I  am  the  true 
vine  .  .  .  .'  (John  15,  1).  The  communion  vessels  had  not  carried 
such  rich  ornamentation  of  naturalistic  grape  vines  as  in  the 
Gothic  era  since  earliest  days.  'The  vine  produces  wine  in  the 
same  way  as  Jesus  has  shed  his  blood'  says  St.  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figure  cycles  of  the  chalices  all  cover  the 
events  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Resurrection.  This  is  important,  since  the  work  of  the  Redemp- 
tion starts  with  the  Annunciation,  with  the  angelic  salutation,  so 
often  engraved  on  the  foot  of  the  chalices,  and  is  consummated  in 
the  Resurrection.  The  miraculous  change  of  the  wafer  and  wine 
into  the  Holy  Blood  and  Corpus  Christi  is  a  parallel  to,  and  a 
repetition  of,  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
always  present  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  in  the  Annunciation  scene, 
and  the  help  of  The  Holy  Ghost  is  invoked  when  the  miracle  of 
the  Transubstantiation  takes  place.  The  mediaeval  theologists— 
like  St.  Bridget  of  Vadstena  in  her  writings — could  thus  compare 
the  communion  vessels  to  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  where  God 
took  flesh.  In  the  shape  of  the  host  and  the  consecrated  wine  God 
is  again  present  among  His  faithful  on  earth  every  time  Mass  is 
said.  Every  moment  of  the  work  of  redemption  is  considered  in 
the  Mass  ritual.  The  elevation  of  the  chalice  commemorates  the 
Crucifixion  on  Calvary,  and  at  the  appropriate  moment  the 
chalice  represents  the  tomb  of  Christ,  immediately  prior  to  the 
hymn  to  the  risen  Saviour.  It  is  thus  quite  logical  to  interpret  the 
four  female  heads  on  the  knob  of  the  Rimbo  chalice  (No.  9)  as 
Mary  Magdalen  and  the  three  Marys  at  the  tomb  of  Christ. 

Many  iconographical  details  in  Swedish  fourteenth-century 
communion  silver  have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  Eucharis- 
tic doctrine  of  the  time.  The  wine  and  water,  mixed  in  the  chalice 
and  consecrated,  are  the  blood  and  water  which  spurted  from  the 
wound  in  the  side  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  the  eternal  well  of  the 
Eucharistic  blood.  The  engraved  representations  of  Christ  en- 
throned on  the  chalices  and  patens  usually  demonstrate  the  five 
wounds  of  the  Saviour — as  on  the  paten  in  Viisteras  (No.  3  (b))— 
but  it  also  happens  that  the  nail  wounds  of  hands  and  feet  are 
omitted,  and  only  the  lance-wound  of  the  breast  is  rendered, 
discreetly  shown  through  a  slit  in  the  tunic  as  on  the  paten  in 

f'  The  most  impressive  chalice  from  this  workshop  is  preserved  in  the  church  of 
Ludwigslust  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany.  See  If  Went/el  Zwei  hochgotische 
schwedische  Silberarbeiten  in  Ludwigslust  (in  Pantheon,  1942).  The  problems  of  the 
chalices  in  Ludwigslust  and  Upsala  and  related  works  have  recently  been  discussed 
in  an  article  by  C  A.  Nordman  Svenska  emaljarbeten  (ran  1  $oo-talet  (in  Finskt 
Museum  LIX  .Helsingfors  195.0- 
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14.  Details  of  the  foot  of  the  chalice  at 
Ostervala,  with  six  stamped  and  riveted 
medallions  containing  gracefully  composed 
scenes  in  high  relief.  15.  The  paten  at  Oster- 
vala. 16  &  17.  The  chalice  at  Upsala  and  a 
detail  of  its  foot.  18.  The  paten  at  Alunda, 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  the  master  of  the 
Upsala  chalice.  Note  the  unusual  engraved 
subjects  round  the  rim. 


Ludgo  (No.  13).  Sometimes  the  application  of  the  engraved 
figures  has  a  most  dramatic  meaning:  when  the  Vasteras  paten  in 
the  moment  of  consecration  is  resting  on  the  chalice  as  a  lid,  the 
figure  of  Our  Lord  with  the  uncovered  wounds  is  facing  the 
wine  and  water  in  the  cup,  changing  into  Holy  Blood. 

The  centre  part  of  the  patens  is  usually  engraved  with  a  figure 
subject  in  a  round  medallion,  in  size  and  motif  closely  resembling 
the  contemporary  wafers  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  surviving 
wafer  irons.  An  example  of  this  is  the  paten  in  Alunda  (No.  18), 
no  doubt  a  work  by  the  master  of  the  Upsala  chalice,  where  the 
centre  medallion  bears  an  engraved  and  enamelled  representation 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a 
dove.  The  peculiar  engravings  on  the  rim  consist  of  four  round 
medallions  with  the  head  of  Christ,  his  outstretched  hands  with 
the  nail  wounds  of  the  cross  and  his  feet.  The  meaning  of  this 
decoration,  which  is  not  rare  in  mediaeval  Sweden,  is  quite  clear. 
When  the  consecrated  wafers  fill  the  round  of  the  paten  they  arc 
Corpus  Christi,  and  only  then  the  decoration  of  the  rim  derives 
its  true  connection.  The  miracle  of  the  Transubstantiation,  the 
change  of  bread  and  wine  into  God's  own  flesh  and  blood,  could 
not  have  been  more  expressively  illustrated  than  here.  Didactic 
as  well  as  artistic  aims  explain  the  rich  decoration  of  mediaeval 
church  plate.  It  was  difficult  to  make  simple  people  believe  in  a 
miraculous  change  which  they  could  not  see  with  their  own  ryes. 
But  not  to  believe  and  to  deny  was  a  heresy  which  was  punished 
with  burning  at  the  stake. 
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REPORT  FROM  ITALY 


Three  Italian  Exhibitions 


Gaudenzio  Ferrari  at  Vercelli 

GAUDENZIO  FERRARI  was  Samuel  Butler's  favourite 
painter  and  as  a  result  he  is  probably  the  best  known  Picdmontesc 
artist  in  England.  Three  paintings  in  the  National  Gallery  are 
attributed  to  him,  and  Miss  Ethel  Halsey  devoted  a  painstaking 
though  unscholarly  monograph  to  his  work.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  if  all  this  enthusiasm  has  benefited  Gaudenzio,  for  with 
characteristic  wrong-headedness,  Butler  claimed  him  as  the  non- 
pareil of  artists,  and  poured  a  torrent  of  scorn  on  those  who  dared 
to  suggest  that  he  might  have  been  a  little  inferior  to  Raphael. 
Passionate  Butlerites  who  visited  the  exhibition  at  Vercelli  this 
summer1  may  well  have  been  a  little  disappointed  to  discover  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  Gaudenzio  worked.  The  exhibition 
contained  42  paintings  and  13  drawings  by  Gaudenzio  with  a 
representative  selection  of  works  by  his  followers.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  an  excellent  and  thorough  catalogue,  or  rather  mem- 
orial volume,  on  Gaudenzio  and  his  circle,  with  excellent  illus- 
trations (those  in  colour  are  unusually  good),  accounts  ot  the 
works  in  fresco  as  well  as  the  pictures  in  the  exhibition  and  no 
fewer  than  80  pages  of  introductory  essays  all  of  which  display  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship.  The  chapter  by  Dr.  Luigi  Malle  on 
Gaudenzio's  posthumous  reputation  is  of  especial  interest. 

Although  the  exhibits  were  drawn  principally  from  the 
museums  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  a  number  of  works  from 
private  collections  and  out-of-the-way  churches  were  included. 
The  two  great  polyptychs  from  the  Collegiata  di  S.  Maria  at 
Arona  (12)  and  the  basilica  of  S.  Gaudenzio  at  Novara  (20),  in 
their  magnificent  carved  and  gilded  frames,  indicated  the  rich 
decorative  effect  of  which  he  was  capable  when  working  in  this 
manner.  Unfortunately  the  Pieta  at  Budapest,  which  demon- 
strates a  simple  and  tender  sense  of  tragedy  rare  in  his  work, 
cotud  be  represented  only  by  the  means  of  the  preparatory 
cartoon  (50)  from  the  Accademia  Albertina  at  Turin.  In  most  of 
his  paintings  horror  vacui  induces  a  nervous  tension  which  be- 
comes oppressive — too  many  grey-beards  sagely  wagging  their 
heads  jostle  with  too  many  stupified  peasants  gaping  at  the  main 
action,  the  significance  of  which  is  all  but  lost  in  the  press.  Only 
very  rarely  could  he  achieve  the  serenity  of  the  Ringling  Virgin 
and  Child  with  St.  Joseph  and  Donor  (15)  with  its  beautiful  distant 
landscape  and  suffusion  of  mountain  air,  or  of  the  Birth  oj  the 
I  "vrgin  (39)  in  the  Contini  Bonacossi  Collection,  which  alone 
among  his  panel  paintings  approach  the  excellence  of  the 
frescoes  in  S.  Cristoforo  at  Vercelli.  Gaudenzio  Ferrari's  fol- 
lowers2, expertly  distinguished  from  their  master  and,  what  is 
more  difficult,  from  one  another  by  the  Dottoressa  Griseri,  con- 
tinued his  style  with  some  admixture  of  new  influences  but  little 

1  The  Mostra  di  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  held  in  the  Museo  Borgogna  .it  Vercelli  from 
April  to  June,  1956. 

2  This  section  which  was  of  great  interest  to  specialist  students  included  works  by 
Eusebio  Ferrari,  Gerolamo,  Giovanni  Battista  and  Giuseppe  Giovenone,  Bernard- 
ino, Gerolaino  and  Pier  Francesco  Lanino  and  Boniforte  Oldoni.  Several  of  the 
paintings  had  previously  been  ascribed  to  Gaudenzio  and  the  catalogue  suggested 
many  new  and  convincing  attributions. 
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originality  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  most  interesting 
of  them,  Bernardino  Lanino,  occasionally  placed  his  crowded 
groups  in  front  of  craggy  Leonardesque  backgrounds  and  on  one 
occasion  manifested  a  considerable  decorative  skill  in  fresco  by 
painting  the  angels  for  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Vercelli. 
(73.  Now  in  the  Museo  Borgogna,  Vercelli.) 

A  comparison  between  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  his  contem- 
porary and  compatriot  Sodoma  is  very  revealing,  for  whereas 
Sodoma  went  south  to  absorb  the  humanist  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance, Gaudenzio  never  lost  touch  with  the  Gothic  tradition  of 
the  north.  Though  an  occasional  figure  is  reminiscent  of  Peru- 
gino,  and  a  simper,  the  provincial  courtesan's  apology  for  an 
enigmatic  smile,  may  serve  to  recall  Leonardo,  Gaudenzio  is 
essentially  Gothic  and  his  love  of  brilliant  colour,  of  pageants  of 
gaily  dressed  figures  and  of  ethereal  angels,  looks  back  to  the 
middle  ages.  But  he  cannot  be  altogether  dismissed  as  retardataire. 
His  work  is  saved  from  insipidity  by  a  strain  ot  realism  which 
places  him  at  the  fountain  head  of  the  North  Italian  school  of 
painters  of  reality.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  'realism' 
derived  from  the  needs  of  the  Sacro  Monte  chapels  at  Varallo  in 
each  of  which  a  group  of  life-sized,  and  sometimes  disturbingly 
life-like,  terra-cotta  figures  enact  a  Biblical  scene  before  a  painted 
background.  Gaudenzio  painted  backgrounds  and  modelled 
figures  for  these  chapels  which  had  an  inevitable  influence  on  the 
many  painters  who  subsequently  worked  there.  His  realism  is 
occasionally  notable  in  his  panel  pictures  and,  to  a  greater  extent, 
in  the  frescoes  he  painted  for  S.  Cristoforo  at  Vercelli  on  which 
his  fame  must  principally  rest.  In  the  breathtakingly  lovely  pat- 
terns of  fresh  colours,  recalling  an  Alpine  meadow  in  early 
Spring,  the  large  crowd  of  figures  is  subjected  to  a  general 
decorative  effect.  The  laughing  putti  who  carry  up  the  ascending 
Virgin,  the  serene  angels  who  watch  from  on  high — the  very 
elegance  of  the  whole  conception  make  one  realise  that  Gaudenzio 
was  not  merely  a  survivor  of  the  Gothic  and  a  precursor  of  the 
realist  painters,  but  an  independent  Renaissance  artist. 

Piedmontese  Paintings  of  the  Early 
Seventeenth  Century  at  Turin 

AS  the  exhibition  of  Manierismo  Piemontese  e  Lombardo  del 
Seicento  held  at  Turin  and  Ivrea  last  year  dealt  with  the  period 
immediately  following  the  death  of  the  later  Gaudcnziani,  it  is 
appropriate  that  some  mention  of  it  should  be  made  here,  more 
especially  as  it  did  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserved  at  the 
time.  It  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  eight  artists — Moncalvo, 
Morazzonc,  G.  C.  Procaccini,  Tanzio  da  Varallo,  D.  Crcspi, 
Nuvoloni  and  Del  Cairo — extending  chronologically  from  the 
last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  death  of  Del  Cairo  in 
1665.  Few  of  these  artists  are  well  known  outside  Italy  and  the 
exhibition  came  as  a  revelation  to  all  but  the  best  informed 
students  of  the  seicento.  The  catalogue,  compiled  by  I  )r.  Giovanni 
Testori,  contains  photographs  of  all  the  exhibits  and  made  a 
singularly  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  Italian  painting. 
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A  relatively  large  number  of  unpublished  works  were  included 
in  the  exhibition — three  pictures  by  Del  Cairo  for  example  and 
Ccrano's  St.  Francis  in  Ecstasy  (14)  all  from  Dr.  Testori's  Collec- 
tion, and  a  Holy  Family  (27,  Pi.  II)  by  Giulio  Cesare  Procaccini, 
which  has  similarities  with  two  paintings  of  the  same  subject  at 
Schleissheim.  The  catalogue  was  also  able  to  suggest  a  few  new 
and  convincing  attributions,  the  most  interesting  of  which  gives 
the  St.  Francis  in  Ecstasy  (53)  in  the  Museo  del  Castello,  Milan,  to 
Del  Cairo.  This  work  had  previously  been  ascribed  to  artists  as 
diverse  as  Magnasco,  Cerano  and  Morazzonc3  and  the  new  attri- 
bution depends  partly  on  Dr.  Testori's  discovery  of  an  inscribed 
painting  of  the  same  subject  (52)  by  Del  Cairo. 

However,  the  value  or  the  exhibition  lay  less  in  such  dis- 
coveries than  in  the  light  it  shed  on  the  stylistic  development  or 
this  school  of  painters,  three  of  whom — Cerano,  Tanzio  da 
Varallo  and  Del  Cairo — emerged  as  artists  of  considerable 
interest.  Giovanni  Battista  Crespi,  called  II  Cerano  (r.  1575-163 3), 
began  as  a  purely  mannerist  painter  and  his  early  St.  Michael  (5) 4 
is  reminiscent  of  Bartolomco  Sprangher.  But  he  later  developed 
a  more  original  style  which  seems  to  derive  from  the  Sacro  Monte 
tradition.  The  Virgin  with  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Francis  (20) s,  which 
may  well  be  termed  his  capolavoro,  synthesizes  the  dramatic 
realism  of  the  chapels  at  Varallo  with  the  flame  like  surge  of  the 
high  baroque. 

Tanzio  da  Varallo  (V.  1574-163  5)  fell  under  the  spell  of  his  near 
contemporary  and  compatriot  Caravaggio  but  forged  for  him- 
self an  original  style  which  again  derives  from  the  Sacro  Monte  at 
Varallo,  where  much  of  his  best  work  is  still  to  be  seen.  Two  of 
his  paintings  of  David  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Varallo  demonstrate 
the  nature  of  his  debt  to  Caravaggio:  the  first  (35)  is  little  more 
than  a  free  version  of  the  Dain'd  now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery, 
while  the  second  (36,  No.  3)  is  a  more  1  dependent  conception 
and  illustrates  his  gift  for  characterization  much  as  his  prefer- 
ence for  a  hard,  enamelled  surface.  The  same  vi  id,  almost 
theatrical  sense  of  character  enlivens  the  arresting  'portrait'  of 

3  Reproduced  by  W.  Weisbach:  Die  Kunst  des  Barok,  1924,  p.  261. 

4  In  the  Museo  del  Castello,  Milan. 

5  In  the  Galleria  Sabauda,  Turin. 
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St.  Antony  at  Varallo  (35)  and  the  strange  awe-stricken  figures  in 
The  Conception  of  St.  Anne  (34)  in  the  Galleria  Sabauda.  His 
capital  piece,  The  Battle  oj  Sennacherib  was  represented  by  a  fine 
monochrome  sketch  (41)  which  gave  but  an  inkling  of  the  violent 
force  of  the  completed  work  in  the  church  of  S.  Gaudenzio, 
Novara.  The  chapel  which  contains  this  painting  is  frescoed  with 
most  elegant  decorations — putti,  garlands  of  fruit  and  trophies  of 
musical  instruments— which  display  another  facet  of  this  versatile 
artist's  genius. 

The  latest  and  in  many  ways  most  interesting  of  the  artists 
included  in  this  exhibition  is  Francesco  Del  Cairo  (1607-1665). 
He  was  represented  by  twelve  of  his  more  lurid  visions — small 
easel  pictures  which  display  his  ability  as  one  of  the  most  gifted 
specialists  in  the  twin  passions  so  dearly  beloved  by  baroque 
painters:  ecstasy  and  agony.  Three  of  his  several  versions  of  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden  were  included,  that  from  the  Galleria 
Sabauda  (51)  being  the  most  daring  and  accomplished  in  its 
suggestion  of  a  warm  mothy  darkness  in  which  Christ's  body 
throbs  and  pulsates  as  the  angel  swoops  down  to  support  Him. 
This  work  was  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy  sometime  before 
1635  together  with  three  other  pictures  now  in  the  Galleria 
Sabauda — Lucrctia  (54),  Herodias  (55)  and  St.  Agnes  (56).  These 
form  a  distinct  stylistic  group  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Magdalen  (57,  No.  4),  Lncretia  (58,  Brera),  An  Allegory  (59, 
Museo  del  Castello,  Milan)  and  a  few  not  included  in  the  exhibi- 
tion such  as  the  versions  of  the  Herodias  theme  at  Boston  and 
Vicenza.  Del  Cairo's  succulent  yet  vampire  like  women  with 
their  smooth  oily  skin,  throw  back  their  heads  and  open  their 
mouths  as  if  in  the  final  spasm  of  some  mystical  or  amorous 
rapture.  Dr.  Testori  has  made  an  illuminating  parallel  between 
these  extraordinary  creatures  and  those  of  the  Jacobean  dramatists, 
but  Del  Cairo's  swooning  females  are  inhabitants  of  the  wax- 
works rather  than  the  charnel  house  and  remind  one  of  Zunibo's 
models  of  the  plague  which  delighted  the  jaded  taste  and  withered 
heart  of  Cosimo  III  dei  Medici.  A  gentler,  sweeter  side  of  this 
artist's  genius  is  evident  in  the  previously  unpublished  St. 
Theresa  (60)  where,  to  indicate  a  joyful  ecstasy  he  has  made  use 
of  a  lighter  palette  than  usual,  employing  rich,  creamy  paint. 
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I.  Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  'St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Filino',  from  the  polyptych  in 
the  'Collegiata  di  S.  Maria'  at  Arona,  painted  in  151 1.  2.  Giulio  Cesare 
Procaccini.  'The  Holy  Family'.  In  the  Saibene  Collection,  Milan.  3.  Tanzio 
da  Varallo.  'David'.  The  Pinacoteca,  Varallo.  4.  Francesco  del  Cairo.  'The 
Magdalen'.  Testori  Collection,  Milan.  5.  Francesco  Maffei.  'The  North'. 
One  of  the  recently  cleaned  panels  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Sala  del  Brust- 
olon  in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico,  Venice.  6.  Francesco  Maffei.  'The  Holy  Trinity,' 
painted  about  1651.  In  the  'Oratorio  di  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino',  Vicenza.  7. 
Francesco  Maffei.  'The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew'  in  the  parish 
church  of  Carpenedolo. 


Del  Cairo  was  influenced  by  Caravaggio  and  by  Guido  Reni, 
whom  he  possibly  knew  personally,  but  he  was  also  the  heir  to 
the  Piedmontese  tradition  owing  allegiance  to  Morazzone, 
Tanzio  and  Cerano.  The  confluence  of  several  streams  in  his 
artistic  personality  brings  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Piedmontese  painting  to  a  close.  It  is  now  very  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  organizers  of  these  two  exhibitions  will  continue  the 
story  into  the  next  century.  P.  F.  Gualla  has  already  been  hon- 
oured by  an  exhibition,  but  such  artists  as  Claudio  Beaumont, 
Luigi  Vacca  and  Bernardo  Galliari  are  little  more  than  names 
outside  Piedmont. 

Francesco  Maffei  at  Vicenza 

NO  Italian  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century  can  present  a 
stronger  contrast  to  Francesco  Del  Cairo  than  his  near  contem- 
porary, Francesco  Maftei  (c.  1600-1660),  whose  work  reveals  a 
characteristically  Venetian  interpretation  of  the  baroque.  All 
warmth,  brilliance,  colour  and  sensuousness,  Maflei  may  well  be 
regarded  as  Venice's  reply  to  the  sombre  realism  of  Caravaggio 
and  the  academicism  of  the  Carracci.  This  summer  an  exhibition 
devoted  to  him  was  held  at  his  native  town  of  Vicenza  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Basilica  Palladiana  and  the  nearby  Oratorio  di 
S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino  where  his  large  pictures  were  left  in  situ 
and  specially  lit  for  the  occasion.  An  illustrated  catalogue  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Nicola  Ivanoff  has  a  brief  introduction,  scholarly 
notes  on  the  exhibits  and  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  Maftei's 
generally  accepted  works.  It  made  a  useful  contribution  to 
seicento  studies,  though  it  was  not  without  a  few  of  the  tiresome 
misprints  which  mar  so  many  publications  of  its  type. 
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8.  Francesco  Maffei.  'The  Translation  of  the  Saints'.  In  the  Duonio  Vecchio 
at  Brescia.  9.  Francesco  Maffei.  'The  Glorification  of  the  Podesta  Girolamo 
Priuli',  painted  in  1649.  The  Museo  Civico,  Vicenza. 
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Since  he  was  'discovered'  at  the  great  exhibition  of  seven  teen  th- 
and  eighteenth-century  painting  at  Florence  in  1922,  Maffei's 
reputation  has  been  increasing  steadily  among  a  small  but  ever 
widening  circle  of  admirers  many  of  whom  may  have  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  submitting  him  to  the  ordeal  of  a  'one-man  show'. 
The  great  importance  of  the  present  exhibition  is  that  it  has  made 
possible  an  assessment  of  his  achievement;  for  although  it  con- 
tained very  few  unpublished  works,  the  most  important  being 
the  portrait  of  Antonio  Pizzocaro  (21) 6,  it  assembled  a  large 
number  of  cleaned  pictures  which  had  hitherto  been  scarcely 
visible  beneath  the  dirt  of  three  centuries.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
revelation  was  occasioned  by  the  restoration  of  the  five  panels 
which  were  removed  from  the  heavily  gilded  ceiling  of  the  Sala 
del  Brustolon  in  the  Ca'  Rezzomco  at  Venice  and  display  Maffei's 
prodigious  talent  as  a  decorative  artist  (28-31,  No.  5). 

As  rather  more  than  half  of  Maffei's  known  oeuvre  was  re- 
presented in  the  exhibition  it  was  possible  to  form  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  his  stylistic  development.  His  earliest  works,  the  St. 
Vincent  (1)  in  the  Museo  Civico  of  Vicenza  and  the  two  large 
paintings  (2  and  3)  which  he  executed  for  S.  Stefano,  Vicenza  in 
about  1620  reflect  the  mannerist  training  he  was  never  entirely 
to  forget,  but  bear  sufficient  seeds  of  his  mature  style  to  indicate 
that  he  was  less  strongly  influenced  by  Bernardo  Strozzi  and 
Domenico  Feti  than  has  generally  been  stated.  According  to  the 

''  In  the  Oratorio  di  S.  Antonio,  Montecchio  Maggiorc. 


source  books,  Maffei  abandoned  the  mannersists  in  favour  of 
Paolo  Veronese  whose  influence  first  becomes  notable  in  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (4)'  of  about  1634.  He  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  have  achieved  full  artistic  maturity  until  about 
1645  when  he  painted  The  Glorification  of  the  Podesta  Gaspare  Zane 
(22),  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  lunettes  which  he  executed  for  the 
Palazzo  del  Podesta  of  Vicenza.  In  these  vast  compositions  and  in 
the  associated  Glorification  of  Alvise  Foscarini  as  Inquisitor  of  1652, 
the  only  one  of  his  works  to  have  reached  the  text-books  on 
baroque  art8,  he  was  able  to  show  the  full  range  of  his  genius. 
The  most  successful  is  probably  that  dedicated  to  the  Podesta 
Girolamo  Priuli  (23,  No.  9)  who  is  shown  kneeling  and  apparently 
unwilling  to  admit  the  disturbing  presence  of  the  allegorical 
figures  rioting  behind  him.  The  whole  is  painted  in  rich  dark 
colours  which  convey  an  impression  of  velvety  magnificence, 
save  for  a  distant  view  of  Vicenza  with  a  spectral  pair  of  Cal- 
lotesque  dancers  minuetting  before  its  gates.  The  gargantuan 
Translation  of  the  Saints  (51,  Pi.  VII)  at  Brescia,  manifests  the  same 
unfettered  bravura  and  virtuosity  in  handling  a  large  number  of 
figures.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  he  is  always  more  at  ease  when 
working  on  the  grand  scale,  for  his  small  canvasses  appear 
cramped  and  are  seldom  very  successful.  Moreover,  unlike  the 
majority  of  minor  baroque  painters,  his  finished  works  are  always 
preferable  to  his  preliminary  bozzetti. 

In  about  1650  Maffei  entered  on  the  final  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment which  is  marked  by  a  lightening  of  touch,  a  growing  prefer- 
ence for  paler  colours  with  which  to  set  off  the  richness  of  the 
general  effect  and  an  increasing  delight  in  elegant  insubstantial 
figures.  The  period  includes  the  three  Miracles  of  S.  Nicola  da 
Tolentino  (66,  67  and  69)  and  the  magnificent  Trinity  (70,  No.  8) 
in  the  oratory  of  S.  Nicola,  the  three  soprarchi  he  painted  for  the 
Oratorio  delle  Zittelle(6o-62)9  and  the  works  which  he  executed  at 
Padua  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life.  An  cvenescant,  dream- 
like quality  hangs  about  these  last  works  in  which  Maffei  appears 
to  be  hovering  on  the  very  brink  of  the  Venetian  settecetito. 

To  say  that  Francesco  Maffei  was  the  greatest  purely  Venetian 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century  cannot  be  considered  heady 
praise  since  the  art  of  the  lagoon  at  this  period  was  dominated  by 
foreigners — notably  Giovanni  Lyss,  Bernardo  Strozzi  and 
Domenico  Feti — to  whose  influence  he  was  himself  susceptible. 
Occasionally  he  displays  an  apparent  similarity  with  Rubens, 
particularly  notable  in  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  (47)  at  Pesaro 
which  has  affinities  with  Rubens'  rendering  of  the  same  subject 
in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum.  Maffei's  style  was,  none  the  less, 
firmly  based  on  the  great  Venetians  of  the  cinquecento,  whose 
paintings  he  copied  on  several  occasions:  and  in  one  work,  The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  (52,  No.  7)  in  the  parish  church  of 
Carpencdolo,  it  is  possible  to  discern  elements  derived  from 
Giorgione,  Titian,  Veronese  and  Tintoretto,  used  in  a  purely 
baroque  fashion.  But  as  he  imitated  greater  predecessors,  so  he 
anticipated  greater  successors.  His  sparkling  highlights  remind 
one  of  Francesco  and  Giovanni  Antonio  Guardi.  His  use  of  deep 
glowing  colours  seems  to  anticipate  Piazzetta  and  the  elegant 
figures  who  loiter  at  the  sides  and  dance  in  the  backgrounds  of 
his  great  decorative  pieces  look  forward  to  Tiepolo.  Historically 
he  is  important  as  a  link  between  the  two  great  periods  of  Vene- 
tian painting.  The  exhibition  at  Vicenza  revealed  him  to  be  also 
an  independent  artist  of  some  stature,  exuberant  and  refined, 
sensuous  and  gay,  a  religious  painter  of  power  and  a  decorator  of 
striking  ability. 

7  In  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  Vicenza. 

s  Reproduced  by  N.  Pevsner:  Barokmalerei  in  den  Romanischen  Ldndern,  n;2S,  p.  194. 
9  Now  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Vicenza. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 


Unpublished  Italian  Processional  Cross  at  Totteridge:  Connoisseur 
publication  is  one  of  fifty  'Beautiful  Books':     A  Courbet  at  Marlborough  Fine  Art 

Crosses  of  this  type  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  central  and  southern  Italy.  They 
appear  to  have  been  especially  popular  in  Tus- 
cany and  Umbria  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
simplicity  of  the  decoration  and  outline  of  the 
Totteridge  cross  tempt  one  to  connect  it  with  a 
number  of  Umbrian  examples  of  the  early 
fifteenth  century,  notably  the  famous  cross  at 
Spello  (illustrated  in  Orificeria  Italiana  by  M. 
Ascascina,  1934)  or  with  that  at  Celleno  made 
by  Pietro  Anastasio  di  Vitale  a  silversmith  of 
Viterbo  in  1436  (Catalogue  of  the  exhibition: 
La  Pittura  Viterbese,  1954,  p.  80).  Closer  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  reveals,  however,  a  more 
naturalistic  approach  influenced  by  Renaissance 
sculpture,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  reliefs  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  On  the  evidence  of 
a    photograph    Professor    Ulrich  Middeldorf 


Both  sides  of  a  late  fifteenth-century  Italian  processional  cross,  in  the  parish  church  of  Totteridge,  Middlesex.  See  first  story  above. 


ITALIAN  ecclesiastical  plate  is  comparatively 
rare  in  England,  outside  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  I  am  consequently  very  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Harmsworth  for  drawing 
my  attention  to  the  fine  processional  cross  in  the 
parish  church  of  Totteridge,  Middlesex.  The 
cross  is  of  silver  party  gilt  w  ith  applied  figures  of 
silvered  copper,  and  measures  14  by  171  inches. 
It  was  presented  to  the  church  by  the  late  Mr. 
McLoughlin  who  bought  it,  in  a  severely 
damaged  state,  from  a  second-hand  dealer  some 
thirty  years  ago.  It  has  recently  been  restored  and 
mounted  on  a  modern  staff.  On  each  side  it  bears 
a  figure  of  Christ  crucified  with  reliefs  in  the  tre- 
foil terminals  of  the  arms — on  one  side  the 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  on  the 
other,  half  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
with  a  pelican  in  her  piety  above  and  an  un- 
identified male  saint  holding  a  book  below. 


Fifty  Beautiful  British  Books 

I  urnilure- Making  in  171/1  and  l8(/i  Century  England 
(An  Outline  for  Collectors),  by  R.  W.  Symonds, 
F.S.A.,  published  by  The  Connoisseur,  has  been 
selected  by  Sir  Basil  Blackwell,  the  noted  Oxford 
bookseller,  as  one  of  'Fifty  Beautiful  British 
Books  of  the  year  1955'.  The  books  concerned 
were  selected  on  behalf  of  the  Publishers  Associa- 
tion (19,  Bedford  Square.  London,  W.C.I),  who 
have  published  the  full  list  in  pamphlet  form.  These 
fifty  books  were  later  exhibited  at  the  Frankfurt 
Book  Fair,  September  19th  to  24th. 

The  task  of  selecting  only  fifty  titles  from  an 
output  of  almost  20,000  titles  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  year  1955  was  a  formidable  one,  and  it  is  to 
Sir  Basil  Blackwell's  credit  that  this  small  cross- 
section  of  British  publishing  achievement  in  195s 
is  so  remarkably  representative.  They  were 
judged  physically  in  the  main,  but  sometimes  with 
an  eye  to  their  physical  aptness  to  their  subject. 
Typography,  machining,  paper,  and  finish  in  the 
binding  are  the  points  which  Sir  Basil  had  mainly 
in  mind.  Copies  of  this  important  Connoisseur 
publication  can  still  be  obtained  from  all  book- 
sellers. 
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Gustave  Courbet,  'Nature  Morte-Fruits',  canvas  8.^  ioj  inches  (22  ■  27  cm.),  signed,  dated  '71. 
From  the  J.  G.  Couper  Collection.  Marlborough  Fine  Art,  17-18,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I. 


indicated  the  similarity  of  these  figures  and  the 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists  on  the  other  side  of 
the  cross  with  the  work  of  Francesco  Marti  of 
Lucca.  Although  the  Totteridge  cross  has  little  of 
the  refined  distinction  and  none  of  the  ex- 
plicitly Renaissance  detail  of  Francesco  Marti's 
more  elaborate  cross  in  the  church  of  S.  Martino, 
Pietrasanta,  it  may  very  well  be  the  work  of 
some  craftsman  of  his  school.  A  minor  problem 
is  raised  by  the  reliefs  of  the  pelican  and  the  male 
saint  which  arc  both  flatter  and  of  poorer  quality 
than  the  others.  It  may  be  that  these  figures  were 
removed  from  another  cross,  or  that  they  were 
the  work  of  a  slightly  inferior  craftsman;  the 
question  must  remain  an  open  one.  The  present 
poor  state  of  knowledge  of  Italian  silversmiths 
does  not  permit  one  to  say  more  of  the  Totter- 
idge cross  than  that  it  is  Tuscan  work  of  the  late 
fifteenth  century  and  was  possibly  made  by  a 
follower  of  Francesco  Marti  at  Lucca. 

The  Marlborough  Gallery 

THE  current  exhibition  at  the  Marlborough 
Gallery  (17-18,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i) 
includes  a  small  still-life  by  Gustave  Courbet 
which  is  likely,  if  only  because  it  dates  from  the 
same  period  as  the  fine  Apples  and  Pomegranate  in 
a  Bowl  at  the  National  Gallery,  to  attract  more 
than  ordinary  attention.  It  is  signed  and  dated 
'71  and  thus  belongs  to  the  series  of  fruit  and 
flower  compositions  painted  by  him  in  the 
cramped  cubicle  he  occupied  in  the  prison  of 
Ste.  Pelagie  after  his  condemnation  by  the  mili- 
tary tribunal  for  the  part  played  by  him  during 
the  Commune.  At  first  he  was  not  allowed  to  use 
a  brush,  and  when  his  sister  Zoe  finally  persuaded 
the  prefect  to  allow  him  the  tools  of  his  trade,  his 
models  were  the  fruit  and  flowers  she  was 


allowed  to  bring  him.  It  is  notorious  that  after 
his  release  from  prison  and  during  his  residence 
in  Switzerland  from  1873  until  his  death  in  1877, 
the  old  magic  eluded  him.  He  was  a  sick  man  ren- 
dered yet  more  incapable  by  his  drinking  habits. 

The  still-lifes  therefore  of  1 871,  made  cither  in 
prison  or  a  few  months  later  at  Neuilly,  can  be 
regarded  as  the  last  of  his  master  works:  and 
certainly  this  small  canvas  of  8*  x  10$  inches  has 
a  solidity  and  grandeur  and  a  subtle  relationship 
of  tone  values  which  makes  it  memorable  in  any 
company. 

Mediaeval  Paintings 

IN  the  last  issue  (September,  1956)  was  shown  (p. 
50)  one  of  a  series  of  eight  late  fourteenth-  and 
fifteenth-century  painted  panels  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Plea,  Norwich, 
after  recent  restoration.  The  restoration  of  the 
panels  in  fact  provided  an  ideal  opportunity  for 
them  to  be  carefully  studied.  This  work  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Pamela  Tudor-Craig  who,  as 
a  result,  was  able  to  write  the  admirable  cata- 
logue and  introduction  which  was  available 
when  the  panels  were  first  exhibited  in  July  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  would  be  an 
immense  but  commendable  task  if  similar 
restoration  and  research  could  be  carried  out  on 
some  of  the  many  other  panels  of  this  type  with 
which  Norfolk  churches  abound. 

These  Norwich  panels  are  remaining  on  view 
until  the  end  of  October.  ( lopies  of  1  )r.  Tudor- 
Craig's  catalogue  are  also  still  available.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  panels  will  be  returned  to  St. 
Michael  at  Plea,  a  very  dark  church  with  a 
negligible  congregation.  They  should  go  to 
Norwich  Cathedral,  where  they  can  be  properly 
preserved  and  seen  by  those  interested. 


Wars  of  the  Roses:  New  Footnote 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  compact  which  War- 
wick the  King-maker  made  with  Louis  XI  of 
France  and  Margaret  of  Anjou  at  Angers  in 
July,  1470,  included  a  promise  of  an  alliance 
against  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  ©f  Burgundy, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  November  in  that  year, 
after  his  successful  restoration  of  Henry  VI  to  the 
throne,  a  French  embassy  arrived  in  London  to 
secure  ratification  of  this  undertaking.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  negotiations  is,  how- 
ever, obscure  and  confused,  largely  because  they 
were  overtaken  by  events.  (See  G.  R.  C.  Davis 
in  The  British  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  XX.  No.  3). 

For  precise  information  as  to  their  outcome, 
historians  have  been  obliged  hitherto  to  rely 
mainly  upon  an  eighteenth-century  copy  of  a 
letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  on  6th 
February,  147 1  by  the  leader  of  the  embassy, 
Louis  d'Harcourt,  bishop  of  Bayeux.1  In  this  he 
informed  Louis,  on  Warwick's  authority,  that  a 
ten-years'  truce  with  France  had  at  last  been 
granted  by  Henry  and  the  English  parliament; 
that  an  alliance  against  Edward  IV  and  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  had  been  agreed  upon;  that  War- 
wick was  that  very  day  dispatching  orders  to 
Calais  to  begin  the  war;  and  that  preparations 
were  being  made  to  send  a  large  army  to  France 
under  Ins  command.  Although  a  ten-years'  truce 
was  in  fact  duly  ratified  on  16th  February,  the 
credibility  of  the  remainder  of  the  bishop's  as- 
sertions was  uncertain  for  lack  of  corroboration. 

Clerical  Hands 

AT  the  fourth  sale  of  the  Andre  de  Coppct 
collections,2  however,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
generous  contribution  towards  its  cost  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Gimson,  a  Friend  of  the  National 
Libraries,  the  1  )epartment  of  Manuscripts,  the 
British  Museum,  acquired  the  following  original 
letter  to  Louis  from  Warwick  himself,  dated  six 
days  later.  This  not  merely  appears  to  confirm 
the  bishop's  statements,  but  in  addition  carries 
the  story  slightly  further.  The  endorsement  and 
text  are  in  clerical  hands.  The  subscription  and 
signature  are  autograph. 

(endorsement)  Au  Roy,  de  monsieur  dc  Waruyc 
touchant  le  due  dc  boi/rg'nc. 
(text)  Sire  Jc  me  Recommande  a  vc»7re  bonne 
grace  le  plus  humblement  que  Je  puis  Et  vous 
plaise  savoir  que  Jay  Receu  vos  lcttres  par  ce 
porteur  par  lesquellcs  ay  cntendu  que  main- 
tenant  la  guerre  est  ouvertc  entre  vous  vostre 
adversaire  et  le  nostre  done  je  prie  a  dicu  le  tout 
puissant  de  vous  en  dormer  victoire.  Au  Regard 
dc  commencer  la  guerre  a  Calais  Je  y  ay  envoyer 
pour  la  conx/icnccr  et  ay  cu  aujourduy  nouvellcs 
certaines  que  cculx  de  Calais  lont  desia  com- 
wencee  et  out  couru  auprcs  de  Arde  et  out  tue 
deux  de  la  garnison  de  Gravelingncs.  Sur  le  plus 
tost  quil  me  sera  possible  Je  me  Rendray  devers 
vous  pour  vous  servir  sur  ce  mauldit  bourgoig- 
11011  sans  aucune  deflaulte  se  dicu  pl.tist.  A  qui  |e 
suplie  de  vous  01  ti  oyer  tout  ce  que  vostre  hault 
cueur  desire.  Escript  a  londres  le  xii  Jour  de 
fevrier  (1471). 

1  Legrand  collections,  bibl.  N.it.  MS.  francais  6977, 
ff-  3^-3 3 ,  cited  by  Cora  L.  Scofield,  l.ije  and  Reign  of 
Edward  IV,  i.  560-2. 

2  Sotheby's,  4-sth  July,  1955,  lot  1013;  now  Add. 
MS.  48988  (1). " 
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(Left)  This  splendid  portrait  byjoseph  Highmore,  'Samuel  Booth,  Esq.,  First  Messenger  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath',  canvas  50  40  in.,  c.  1732-1744,  was 
recently  brought  back  to  England  from  America  by  Leggatt  Brothers,  London.  It  was  reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur  in  December,  1954  p.  159  and 
later  identified  in  it  in  May,  1955.  It  will  almost  certainly  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition.  Right  A  reader,  Mr.  John 
Gledhill,  seeks  an  attribution  for  this  group  said  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  Tischbeins   ?   The  central  figure  is  thought  to  be  the  young  Mozart   ?  . 


(subscription  and  signature)  vostre  tres  humble 
serviteui 

R.  Warrwyk. 

How  serious  Warwick's  intentions  were,  and 
how  far  he  was  prepared  fo  press  hostilities  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  to  war  with  Burgundy 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  England,  remain 
unknown.  Aroused  by  news  of  the  negotiations, 
'ce  mauldit  bourgoignon'  decided  to  lend  his 
own  support  to  Edward  IV,  and  a  month  later 
the  latter  had  regained  English  soil.  Two 
months  later,  on  14th  April,  Warwick  was  lying 
dead,  his  cause  defeated,  on  Barnet  field. 

The  Laing,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

AN  attractive  booklet,  The  Creation  of  an  Art 
Gallery,  commemorates  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
Laing,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, writes  Adrian  Bury,  to  say  that  this  collec- 
tion is  now  one  of  the  most  varied,  interesting 
and  valuable  in  England.  Not  only  that,  the 
Laing  is  the  cultural  centre  of  the  north,  and  its 
influence  on  two  generations  of  students,  at 
least,  has  been  incalculable.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  the  list  of  exhibition  and  film  displays  held  in 
the  Gallery,  and  consider  the  scope  of  the  lec- 
tures delivered,  to  realise  the  essential  knowledge, 
enthusiasm  and  organising  ability  behind  the 
scenes. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  Laing  was  a  new  and 
completely  empty  building.  The  Gallery 
possessed  literally  nothing.  But  there  it  was — a 
splendid  gift  from  the  late  Alexander  Laing,  a 
public-spirited  citizen  who  wished  to  express  his 
gratitude  to  the  city  in  which  he  had  lived  and 
worked  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

There  are  certain  enterprises  that  in  some 
happy  way  attract  the  right  kind  ot  intelligence 
and  general  support.  From  the  start  they 
naturally  progress  from  year  to  year.  In  a  par- 
ticular sense  the  Laing  was  also  fortunate  in 
having  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  Bernard  Stevenson, 
Curator,  from  its  inception.  The  collection  of 
English  watercolours  from  the  eighteenth- 
century  to  the  present  day  is  a  great  achievement 
in  itself,  and  Mr.  Stevenson's  elegantly  produced 
illustrated  catalogue,  containing  biographical 
accounts  of  over  300  artists,  is  one  of  the  best 
concise  guides  to  the  subject  that  I  know.  But  in 
departments  other  than  pictures,  Mr.  Steven- 
son's work  is  obvious,  if  he  himself  is  a  retiring 
personality.  Truly,  as  Alderman  William 
Temple,  Chairman  of  the  Laing  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum  Committee,  writes  in  his  generous 
foreword  to  The  Creation  oj  an  Art  Gallery:  'Mr. 
Stevenson  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
collections  of  which  any  city  might  justly  be 
proud." 


Our  Cover:  A  Superb  Ruysdael 

AS  has  been  seen  from  The  Connoisseur  and  other 
of  the  world  s  fine  art  magazines,  this  year  has 
been  a  particularly  memorable  one  in  the  inter- 
national display  of  Dutch  art  at  its  very  finest: 
and  there  is  still  time  to  see  'Children  in  Dutch 
Art'  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Yet  it  is  true  to  say 
that  to  see  one  of  the  greatest  paintings  in  the 
world  of  its  kind,  a  superb  Riverscape  on  panel 
(20!  X  33  inches)  by  Salomon  van  Ruysdael 
(c.  1600-1670),  one  must  go  to  the  gallery  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Koetser  at  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i.  Indeed,  here  is  not  only  the 
finest  Ruysdael  to  have  turned  up  on  the 
London  market  for  at  least  twenty-five  years — 
and  now  reproduced  on  our  cover — but  it  has 
the  desirable  merit  of  being  signed  and  dated 
1650,  a  date  in  Ruysdael's  best  period,  and  of 
being  in  a  perfect  state  ot  preservation.  The 
extraordinary  trueness  ot  the  reproduction  of 
it  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  in  no  way  exaggerates 
the  delicacy,  clearness  and  transparency  of  this 
remarkable  painting,  showing  the  artist's 
favourite  area  of  North  Holland.  It  admirably 
preserves  a  delicate  balance  between  the  various 
greens  of  the  foliage,  the  pearly  greys  of  the 
water  and  sky  and  the  reddish  browns  of  the 
darker  passages  of  paint.  Mr.  Koetser's  master- 
piece is  in  110  way  identical  in  composition  with 
Ruysdael's  Riverscape  in  the  Louvre,  although 
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A  chalice  and  flagon  very  similar  to  the 
examples  shown  at  left  and  right,  except  that 
the  Cross  may  be  missing,  and  a  paten,  were 
removed  last  month  from  the  vestry  safe  of  the 
Norfolk  church  of  Honingham,  near  Norwich. 
The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  V.  Clifford  Sharp,  seeks 
their  return,  since  the  church  is  now  without 
plate.  Information  which  may  lead  to  its  re- 
covery can  be  directed  to  The  Connoisseur. 


the  subjects  have  a  similarity.  The  Koetser 
example  is  undoubtedly  an  infinitely  more 
desirable  one  in  every  respect. 

Autographs  of  Musicians 

THE  break-up  and  sale  of  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  autographs  made  by  the  late  W.  Westley 
Manning  had  enabled  the  British  Museum  to 
acquire  three  letters  of  composers  hitherto  un- 
represented in  its  collections  by  their  auto- 
graphs. Of  these  the  most  important  is  a  certifi- 
cate (now  Egerton  MS.  3722)  in  the  hand  of 
William  Byrde  (1 543-1623),  signed  and  dated 
17th  October,  1581,  testifying  that  'Dorothe 
Tempest  wyfe  vnto  Michaell  Tempest  Late 
attayntcd. . .  is  Alyve'.  Michael  Tempest  had  been 
attainted  for  his  part  in  the  northern  Catholic 
Rebellion  in  1570  and  fled  to  the  Continent.  It 
seems  that  Byrde  interested  himself  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Tempest  and  sent  this  certificate,  together 
with  an  autograph  letter  now  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  (Exchequer  Rolls,  E.  407,  72),  to 
his  personal  friend  William  Petre,  an  official  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  asking  for  payment  of 
arrears  in  an  annuity  granted  to  her.  These  docu- 
ments, with  the  two  signatures  to  the  will  in 
Somerset  House,  are  the  only  known  examples  of 
Byrde's  handwriting,  and  were  first  made  public 
by  Mr.  Westley  Manning  in  a  letter  to  The 
Times,  1 2th  January,  1933.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
presence  of  this  rare  autograph  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Manuscripts  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
music  in  the  hand  of  this  composer.  (See  P.  J. 
Willetts,  The  British  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  XX, 
No.  1). 

The  second  early  autograph  from  the  same 
collection  is  a  letter  ot  the  Jacobean  composer, 
Thomas  Lupo,  dated  2nd  September,  161 8,  to  a 
Mr.  Cunningham,  requesting  him  to  pay  Mr. 
George  Hutcher  of  Greenwich  or  his  deputy  'my 
quarters  wages  dew  unto  mee  att  Mikaehnas 


next  ".  On  the  lower  half  of  the  page  is  a  receipt, 
signed  by  George  Hutcher,  for  the  sum  of  _£io 
received  from  Adam  Newton,  Treasurer  'to  the 
Prince  his  Highness',  which  suggests  that  the 
writer  of  this  letter  is  Thomas  Lupo  the  younger 
(H.  1598-1641  according  to  the  D.N.B.),  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  band  of  musicians. 

Autographs  of  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck 
(1714-87)  appear  surprisingly  rarely  in  the  sale- 
room for  such  an  important  and  prolific  com- 
poser, so  that  the  addition  to  the  Department's 
collections  of  the  original  of  a  well-known  letter 
is  all  the  more  welcome.  The  letter,  also  from  the 
Westley  Manning  sale  and  once  in  the  Hcyer 
collection  at  Cologne,  was  written  from  Vienna 
to  Franz  Kruthoffer,  a  friend  of  the  composer, 
and  is  dated  2nd  March,  1778.  Gluck  describes 
an  uncomfortable  journey,  the  unsettled  state  of 
Vienna  'ubrigens  bin  ich  zu  unrechter  Zeit  allhier 
angekommen,  allcs  bereit  sich  zum  Krieg',  en- 
closes a  letter  and  ring  for  Mile  le  Vasseur,  the 
singer,  who  appeared  in  many  of  his  operas,  and 
asks  tor  some  scores  of  Armida  to  be  sent 
to  him. 

Lastly,  mention  should  be  made  here  of  a 
further  acquisition  of  musical  interest,  this  time 
as  the  result  of  a  generous  gift  by  Miss  Nora 
Day,  namely,  'the  first  complete  sketch'  (now 
numbered  Add.  MS.  48369),  of  the  Choral  fan- 
tasia (Op.  51)  by  Gustav  Hoist  (1874-1934).  The 
work,  a  setting  of  verses  from  Robert  Bridge's 
Ode  to  Music,  was  written  in  1930  for  the  Three 
Choirs  Festival  and  first  performed  in  Gloucester 
in  193 1 .  The  manuscript  consists  of  the  vocal  and 
compressed  orchestral  score  with  the  composer's 
notes  and  alterations.  This  supplements  the  Hoist 
autographs  already  in  the  Department  (Add. 
MSS.  47804-38),  which  were  presented  in  1952 
by  Mrs.  Isobel  and  Miss  Imogen  Hoist,  the 
composer's  widow  and  daughter. 


A  Pinelli  Exhibition 

BARTOLOMEO  PINELLI  is  well  known  for 
his  aquatints  of  Roman  life;  he  is  less  generally 
recognised  as  a  draughtsman  and  mDdeller  in 
terracotta.  But  whatever  the  medium,  Pinelli 
always  conveyed  his  native  high  spirits  and 
gaiety,  and  his  work  when  seen  en  masse  presents 
a  most  vivid  portrait  of  Roman  life  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  He  would  have  been  the 
perfect  illustrator  of  Story's  Roha  di  Roma. 
Occasionally,  perhaps,  he  allowed  his  typically 
Italian  sense  of  melodrama  to  colour  his  vision 
and  his  groups  of  peasants  dancing  the  Saltarello, 
playing  Morra  or  cavorting  in  the  carnival 
would  be  as  much  at  home  in  the  theatre  as  on 
the  piazza.  One  almost  expects  his  terracottas  of 
brigands  or  shepherd  boys  to  burst  into  throb- 
bing, impassioned  arias — by  Donizetti  or  the 
youthful  Verdi.  A  Pinelli  exhibition  could  not 
fail  to  be  both  charming  and  entertaining,  and 
that  held  this  summer  at  the  Palazzo  Braschi  in 
Rome  did  him  full  justice.  In  the  place  of  a  full 
catalogue,  which  was  obviously  uncalled  for,  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  well  produced  little 
volume  which  contains  a  brief  introduction  by 
Valerio  Mariani,  an  annotated  edition  of  Oreste 
Raggi's  life  of  the  artist,  which  was  published  in 
1835,  and  some  fifty  well  reproduced  illustra- 
tions. 

The  Pinelli  exhibition  was  organised  by  the 
Amici  dei  Musei  di  Roma  which,  since  its  founda- 
tion in  1948,  has  been  doing  excellent  work  in 
Rome  and  Lazio.  The  periodical  report  which 
the  society  publishes,  Bolletiuo  dei  Musei  Com- 
munali  di  Roma,  contains  much  interesting 
information  on  the  objects  in  and  recently 
acquired  by  Roman  museums.  For  the  modest 
subscription  of  1,000  lire  a  year,  members  enjoy 
certain  privileges.  Full  details  of  membership 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Palazzo 
Braschi,  Piazza  S.  Pantaleo,  Roma. 
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I.  A  mid-eighteenth  century  Meissen 
'Chinese'  figure  group  in  the  form  of  an 
inkstand  with  rocaille  and  flower  decoration, 
and  ormolu,  42  cm.  high.  8,500  DM 
Lempertz,  Cologne).  2.  Head  of  a  Mochica 
chieftain,  South  America,  modelled  in  high 
relief,  painted  red  on  a  cream  ground. 
Huaca  del  Sol,  Moche,  34  cm.  high.  2,850 
Swiss  francs  (Galerie  Fischer,  Lucerne).  3. 
Emerald  and  diamond  tiara,  the  surmount 
with  a  larger  emerald.  Ex.  S.  van  de 
Weyer  Collection,  ,£3,300  (Sotheby's). 
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4.  Gilded  copper  and  rock  crystal 
monstrance,  with  four  inlaid  enamel 
plaques  and  rich  Gothic  decoration  with 
angels,  height  68  cm.,  German,  c.  1500. 
11,000  DM  Lempertz,  Cologne).  5.  Violin, 
by  Antonius  Stradivarius,  with  label  dated 
1714,  the  head  French,  of  slightly  later  date, 
and  the  sides  reconstructed  ,£924  (Christie's). 
6.  Nicolas  Poussin.  'The  Nativity',  signed, 
38        291  in.  ^29,000  (Sotheby's). 
This  was  the  highest  picture  price 
of  the  year. 
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I.  Lung  Ch'uan  funerary  vase  and  cover,  9.]  in.  ^,480.  (Sotheby's).  2.  One  of  a  very  fine  pair  of  Chelsea 
mulberry-leaf  dishes,  9  in.,  both  with  red  anchor  marks.  ,£420.  (Sotheby's).  3.  Gubbio  lustred  circular 
dish,  10  in.,  c.  1535.  ,£240.  (Sotheby's).  4.  Rare  Charles  II  combined  three-prong  fork  and  marrow 
scoop.  Maker's  mark  I.K.  rose  and  two  pellets  below,  c.  1670.  £140.  (Sotheby's).  5.  Scottish  gold 
Freedom  Box,  4  in.  wide,  by  James  Hewitt,  Edinburgh  1780.  ^1,207.  (Christie's).  6.  Light  brown 
avanturine  quaich  pattern  bowl,  the  gold  handles  decorated  with  white  enamel  and  set  with  gems, 
8§  in.  overall.  ,£410.  (Phillips,  Son  &  Neale).  7.  Renaissance  agate  cup  with  silver-gilt  mounts, 
Viennese  work,  c.  1600,  14.5  cm.  high.  3,100  Swiss  francs  (Galerie  Fischer,  Lucerne).  8.  Hercules  and 
Antaeus,  silver,  by  Daniel  Lang,  Augsburg,  c.  1600,  25  cm.  high.  7,500  Swiss  francs.  (Galerie  Fischer, 
Lucerne).  9.  Part  of  a  rare  set  often  gilt-bronze  'Callot'  figures,  3J  to  3f  in.,  German  or  Italian, 
seventeenth  century.  ^380.  (Sotheby's).  10.  Nine  Charles  II  three-prong  trefid  forks,  maker's  mark  as 
in  No.  4  above,  1667.  ,£1,400.  (Sotheby's).  II.  The  well-known  Lambeth  Delft  cuckold  caudle  cup,  3I 
in.  Ex.  G.  F.  Glenny  Collection.  £200.  (Sotheby's).  12.  Maurice  Utrillo.  'A  Church  in  a  Town',  21  ■  29  in. 
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£'2,73°-  (Christie's).  13.  William  Hogarth.  'Charity  in  the  Cellar',  39^  -  49  in.  In  this  painting 
members  of  the  notorious  Hell  Fire  Club,  led  by  Sir  Philip  Holey,  are  assembled  round  a  hogshead  of 
claret.  It  was  painted  for  Lord  Boyne.  £1,000.  (Burwarton  House  Sale,  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley). 
14.  A  fine  Louis  XV  marquetry  'bureau  plat',  signed  C.  WOLFF,  maitre  ebeniste,  1755.  Bought  for 
£3,850  by  Frank  Partridge  &  Sons  (Sotheby's).  15.  Inlaid  Regence  commode  of  serpentine  shape  with 
ormolu  mounts,  marble  top,  French,  c.  1700.  4,000  Swiss  francs.  (Galerie  Fischer,  Lucerne).  16.  One  of 
a  pair  of  George  II  carved  and  gilt  girandoles.  2,600  dollars.  (Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York). 
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Forthcoming 
Sales 


(Sotheby's:  I,  2  &  3).  I.  A  Longton  Hall  melon  tea-pot  and  sugar  bowl  and 
a  leaf  tea-pot  (October  16).  2.  Charles  II  silver  tankard,  maker's  mark  T.I., 
two  escallops  between,'  1675  (November  I).  3.  Rare  English  silver-mounted 
drinking  horn,  c.  1560,  maker's  mark  possibly  a  wallet  hook  palewise  on  a 
cross  bendwise  (November  I). 

(Christie's:  4  &  5).  4.  Rare  James  II  plain  circular  bowl,  1685,  maker's  mark 
J.C.  in  monogram,  9i  in.  diameter.  5.  A  pair  of  Chinese  famille  rose  vases 
and  covers  and  a  beaker,  23  J  in.  and  19  in.  high,Ch'ien  Lung  (All  for  inclu- 
sion in  sales  late  October  or  early  November). 

AN  ART  SALE  AT  CHRISTIE'S.  As  already  reported  in  'The  Connois- 
seur', an  important  art  sale  in  aid  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  &  St.  Eliza- 
beth, London,  is  to  be  held  at  Christie's  on  November  6th  at  9  p.m.  Nos.  6 
&  7  are  two  of  the  sale  items:  6.  A  large  table  plateau  with  pierced  silver 
gallery,  7  ft.  8?  in.  long,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  2nd  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
7.  W.  Marlow.  'View  of  the  City  and  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples'. 
6 
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Avis  a  nos  Lecterns  Etiangers 


La  Direction  de  The  Connoisseur  a  Vhonneur  d'informer  scs  lecteurs  Strangers  qu'il  a  decide  de  publier 
regulierement  des  resumes  en  langue  francaise  des  principaux  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 


L'Octogonc 

(voir  pages  80-81) 

Ce  petit  pavilion  fut  construit  en  1720  comme 
maison  de  plaisance  pour  la  reception  de  la  reine 
Caroline,  femme  du  roi  Georges  II  d'Angletcrre, 
par  James  Johnstone,  son  Secretaire  d'Etat  pour 
l'Ecosse,  qui  employa  James  Gibbs  comme 
architecte.  Depuis  l'antiquite  jusqu'au  XVIII0 
siecle  les  edifices  de  forme  octogonale  ont  etc 
favorises  pour  des  temples  et  des  batimcnts  pour 
la  decoration  des  jardins.  L'Octogonc  est 
l'exemple  le  plus  parfait  en  Angleterre,  et  doit 
une  grande  partie  de  son  charme  a  l'emploi  du 
genre  de  Baroque  discret  que  Gibbs  apprit  de  son 
maitre  romain,  Carlo  Fontana.  La  construction 
est  en  briquc,  avec  les  pilastres  aux  angles  en 
brique  rouge  moulu,  et  les  corniches,  les 
fenetres  et  les  enrichissements  en  picrre  blanche. 
Les  fenetres  cintrecs — detail  favori  de  Gibbs — 
ont  des  oeils-de-bocuf  audessus,  comme  ceux 
employes  par  Wren  a  Hampton  Court,  une 
grande  corniche  avec  en  entablement  en  brique 
projette  audessus  de  chaque  pilastre,  et  l'editice 
est  couronne  par  un  parapet.  L'Octogonc  a  ses 
paralleles,  tels  les  pavilions  dans  les  jardins  du 
Schloss  Nymphenburg,  et  le  vestibule  octogonal 
en  marbrc  du  Gartenpalast  du  Prince  Eugene  a 
Vienne  par  Hildebrandt  offrc  une  interpretation 
du  sujet  dcvcloppec  en  plein  style  baroque.  Beau- 
coup  des  details,  tels  les  amours  qui  paraissent 
dans  la  decoration  de  ce-  dernier,  et  ceux  em- 
ployes par  Hildebrandt  (qui  fut  aussi  eleve  de 
Fontana)  dans  la  chapelle  du  Gartenpalast 
Schwarzenberg  a  Vienne,  rapellent  les  amours 
en  platrc  de  l'Octogone.  A  l'interieur,  l'emploi 
des  pilastres  plies  aux  angles  et  des  portcs  a 
frontons  encadrecs  dans  des  embrasures  cintrecs 
rcfletent  probablemcnt  une  influence  romaine. 
Ces  grandes  portcs  occupent  deux  des  cotes  (la 
troisicme  porte  est  modcrnc),  trois  des  pans 
contiennent  les  fenetres,  le  scpticmc  pan  contient 
la  chcmincc  et  sur  le  huitiemc  mur  il  y  a  un  grand 
portrait  de  la  reine  Caroline.  La  sculpture  de  la 
coupolc  est  mervcilleuscment  legerc,  presageant 
lc  rococo. 

Rien  nc  reste  de  Orleans  House,  dont  jadis 
l'Octogone  etait  une  dependance,  sauf  deux  ailes 
dc  communs.  La  maison  originelle  abrita  Louis 
Philippe  dc  1800  jusqu'a  la  Rcstauration,  et  son 
tils,  lc  due  d'Aumalc,  y  vecu  depuis  1848.  Elle 
fut  demolie  en  1927  quand  Mine.  lonidcs 
rcussit  a  sauver  l'Octogone  d'un  pareil  sort,  et 
le  pavilion,  avec  Riverside  House  et  sa  collec- 
tion de  vues  de  la  Tainise  (voir  77/ 1*  Connoisseur, 
Mars  1956)  deviendra  un  jour  la  proprictc  dc  la 
commune  de  Twickenham. 


L'influence    allemandc    sur  I'horlogerie 
anglaise 

(voir  pages  100-105) 

Un  petit  nombre  d'horloges  allemandes 
datant  du  XVI°  siecle  fmissant  et  du  XVIIC  siecle 
debutant  vient  d'etre  decouvert  recemmcnt  en 
Allemagne  et  en  Autrichc.  L'horlogerie  anglaise 
etait  dans  son  enfance  a  ce  moment,  et  les  hor- 
logcs  anglaises  de  cette  cpoque  sont  primitives 
en  comparison  avec  ces  chefs-d'oeuvre  alle- 
mands.  Mais  ces  horloges  anglaises  de  date 
ultcrieur  partagent  certains  points  avec  ces 
exemples  allemands  faits  entre  cinquantc  et  cent 
ans  avant.  Ccci  suggere  que  les  horlogers  dc 
Londres — tels  les  Fromantccl,  Edward  East, 
Tompion  et  Knibb — influences  par  des  artisans 
emigres,  copiaient  des  vieux  modelcs  allemands 
non  seulement  dans  des  details  decoratifs,  mais 
aussi  dans  la  construction  dc  mecanismes 
astronomiques  et  calendriers  tres  elabores. 

Les  exemples  allemands  prouvent  que  les 
squelcttes  en  bois  furcnt  d'usagc  pendant  la 
derniere  moitie  du  XVIC  siecle,  pendant  qu'en 
Angleterre  la  premiere  squclette  en  bois  date  dc 
1658-60,  quand  les  premiers  regulatcurs  furent 
faits  par  Ahasuerus  et  John  Fromantccl.  La 
premiere  horlogc  connuc  avec  une  ame  cn  bois 
fut  faite  probablement  entre  1 560-70  pour 
l'archiduc  Ferdinand  de  Tyrol;  elle  fut  a  ressort 
avec  un  mouvement  astronomique  complique 
dans  une  squelette  peinte  avec  un  dessin  archi- 
tectural. Trois  autres  horloges  rcmarquables  avec 
des  squelcttes  en  bois  furent  faites  par  le  Suisse 
Jost  Burgi,  et  la  resemblance  entre  ces  horloges 
et  une  horlogc  anglaise  du  premier  moitie  du 
regne  de  Charles  II  est  frappante.  Un  autre  point 
imitc  par  Tompion  et  Knibb  est  la  base  tour- 
nante;  avant  cette  decouverte  on  a  toujours  cru 
que  l'horloge  tournante  etait  une  invention 
anglaise,  or  qu'il  est  clair  que  ce  mecanisme  fut 
employe  cn  Allemagne  environ  70  ans  avant. 
Unc  des  horloges  representees  a  un  cadran 
grave,  et  deux  ont  des  cadrans  cn  cuivrc  dore 
poll.  Ccci  provoque  un  reflet  nuisant  des 
aiguilles  que  les  horlogers  anglais  surmontaient 
cn  matant  lc  centre  du  cadran.  En  France  et  cn 
I  lollande  on  employa  des  centres  en  velours  noir 
avec  des  bords  cn  argent  et  des  aiguilles  dorccs, 
aussi  lisibles  que  les  cadrans  anglais  avec  leurs 
aiguilles  bleucs  sur  des  centres  cn  cuivrc  matte. 
Avant  1660,  quand  on  commenca  a  mater  les 
cadrans,  leurs  centres  furcnt  graves,  comme  dans 
l'exemple  par  Knibb. 

L'horloge  astronomique  date  1578  par  Hans 
Kiening  de  Fucsscn  a  une  squclette  en  bois  peinte 
avec  un  cadran  peint,  hormis  l'anneau  en  cuivrc 
indiquant  les  jours  dc  la  scmaine  a  l'interieur  dc 


l'anneau  peint  du  zodiaque.  L'horloge  a  aussi  un 
calcndricr  des  fetes  mobiles  et  fixes  avec  un 
mouvement  a  poids  d'unc  durec  dc  trcntc 
heures;  done,  elle  a  du  etre  placie  sur  unc  console- 
pour  pcrmcttrc  la  chute  des  poids.  Unc  autre 
horlogc  astronomique  avec  unc  squclette  cn  bois 
dc  dessin  classique,  date  de  1584,  est  par  Jo- 
hannes Schoenemann,  et  ce  fut  dc  ce  genre 
d'horloge  tjuc  Tompion  a  tire  son  horlogc 
astrolabe  maintenant  an  Fitzvvilliain  Museum. 
Un  dcuxieme  genre  dc  squclette  cn  bois  est  le 
picdestal  avec  unc  lantcrnc  cn  cristal  dans 
laquclle  l'horloge  fut  placee.  Dans  les  exemples 
rcpresentcs,  les  poids  sc  deplacent  a  l'interieur  du 
picdestal,  ce  qui  facilitait  la  visibilite  et  l'emploi 
dc  plusicurs  cadrans.  Ccci  parait  etre  I'originc 
des  pendules  regulatcurs,  puisqu'un  cxemplc 
cxiste,  d'environ  1600,  qui  ne  fut  pas  construit 
pour  etre  degage  du  mur  et  qui,  ainsi,  precede 
les  rcgulateurs  anglais  du  XVIIL'  siecle  par  en- 
viron un  demi  siecle.  Cet  exemple  a  un  cadran 
montrant  les  phases  dc  l.i  lune,  detail  frequent 
dans  les  regulatcurs  anglais  du  XVIIF  siecle,  ct 
un  des  cadrans  est  grave  avec  un  dessin  dc  roses — 
unc  decoration  generalcmcnt  estimec  comme 
particuliercment  anglaise.  L'anneau  du  calcndricr 
avec  les  jours  dc  la  scmaine  ct  unc  figure  sym- 
bolisant  la  planete  pour  cc  jour  fut  aussi  imitc 
par  Tompion  ct  d'autrcs.  Les  horloges  alle- 
mandes ont  des  squelcttes  peintes  et  dorccs,  mais 
les  squelcttes  anglaises  ne  furcnt  jamais  decorcc 
dc  la  sortc,  car  quand  les  squelcttes  en  bois 
devinrcnt  la  mode  en  Angleterre,  elles  suivirent 
1' usage  continental  contemporain  du  placage. 

Le  rcgulateur  anglais  lc  plus  ancien  avait  un 
chapcau  qu'on  soulcvait  pour  ajustcr  lc  mouve- 
ment et  les  aiguilles.  Cc  detail  n'a  pas  etc  rc- 
trouvc  sur  lc  continent  a  une  date  plus  rcculcc 
qu'en  Angleterre,  011  son  usage  nc  tut  abandonnc 
qu'au  debut  du  XVIII1'  siecle,  quand  les  regu- 
latcurs devinrcnt  si  hauts  que  le  chapcau  etait 
hors  dc  portee.  La  decouverte  des  horloges  a 
piedetasl  allemandes  regie  la  question  de  la  deri- 
vation des  regulatcurs  des  cartels  inscres  dans 
unc  squclette  dc  parquet. 

Calices  et  patenes  medievaux  sucdois 

(voir  pages  112-116) 

L.i  plupart  tie  I'argenterie  ecclcsiastiquc  medic- 
valc  cn  suede,  probablemcnt  commandee  pour 
les  eglises  on  elle  se  trouvc  encore,  date  du  XIV1-' 
siecle,  quand  il  y  avait  grande  prosperite  dans  la 
region  minicre  autour  du  lac  Malar. 

Le  petit  calice  cn  vermeil  a  Vasteras  date  dc 
1317,  ct  sa  forme,  s.i  riche  decoration  cn  email  et 
le  charactcrc  des  figures  le  lie  avec  un  retable 
sculptc  d'environ  1310-20,  attribuc  a  Hermannus 
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Walteri  dc  Colbcrgh  de  Liibcck,  dont  lc  fils 
Hermann  fut  orfevre  a  Liibeck  cntre  1316  et 
1347.  Liibcck  s'interessait  aux  mines  sue- 
doises,  et  Vasteras  ctait  le  centre  d'une  region 
miniere:  done,  que  ce  calice  et  sa  patene  dussent 
leur  origine  a  un  maitrc  de  Liibcck  n'offre  rien 
d'etonnant.  Le  calice  a  Irsta,  pies  de  Vasteras,  de 
dessin  bcaucoup  plus  simple,  pourrait  aussi  sortir 
du  meme  atelier.  Un  vaisseau  semblable  a  celui 
de  Vasteras  se  trouve  a  l'abbayc  de  Vadstena.  II 
est  probablement  d'une  date  plus  avancee,  mais 
du  meme  atelier,  et  montre  le  meme  type 
d'emaux  champleves.  A  Rimbo,  au  nord  de 
Stockholm,  se  trouve  un  quatriemc  calice 
appartenant  au  meme  groupe,  qui  n'est  ni  si  bien 
proportionne  ni  aussi  delicatement  decore.  A 
Ludgo,  au  sud  de  Stockholm,  le  calice  d'une 
forme  de  Gothique  plus  avancee  a  des  figures  aux 
visages  maigres  et  expressits  et  un  mouvement 
ondulant,  lesquelles,  sur  la  patene,  sont  travail- 
lees  en  relief.  Elles  peuvent  etre  comparees  avec 
la  decoration  murale  de  S.  Jacob  a  Liibcck, 
datant  de  1330  40,  011  nous  trouvons  un  style 
figuratif  semblable.  Mais  bcaucoup  de  l'ortev- 
rerie  medievale  de  charactere  germanique  doit 
avoir  cte  faite  en  Suede,  ou  il  y  avait  un  grand 
nombre  d'orfevres  d'origine  allemande. 

Lcs  trois  calices  a  Ostervala,  Bjcirksta  et  Rom- 
fartuna  sont  dans  un  style  repandu  dans  la  basse 
Saxe  environ  1300,  et  de  vielles  matrices  furent 
certainement  importees  en  Suede  de  l'ouest  dc 
L'Allemagne.  Souvent  sur  des  exemplcs  de 
forme  retardataire  la  decoration  est  bcaucoup 
plus  moderne,  et  frcquemment  provient  des 
manuscrits  illumines  francais  qui  servaient  de 
modeles  pour  des  peintures  murales  en  Suede. 

Lc  calice  surcharge  de  decoration,  du  XIVC 
siecle,  a  Upsala,  est  un  exemple  d'entre  environ 
une  douzainc  provenant  du  meme  atelier.  Leur 
iconographic  compliquee  symbolise  lcs  miracles 
de  l'lncarnation  et  de  la  Transsubstantiation,  et 
ccs  pieces  desservaient  11011  seulement  une 
fonction  rituelle,  mais  aussi  une  fonction  didac- 
tique. 

Porcelaines  et  emaux  anglais 

(voir  pages  106- 1 1 1) 

Nicholas  Sprimont,  le  premier  gerant,  et  puis 
le  proprietaire,  de  la  fabrique  de  Chelsea,  etait 
ortevre,  et  bcaucoup  de  ses  marchandises  en 
blanc-de-chinc  et  autres  imitations  de  la  porce- 
laine  orientale  s'inspirent  des  formes  de  l'argen- 
terie  contemporaine.  Saliercs,  versoirs,  plats, 
assiettes,  suivircnt  ses  modeles  en  argent,  ainsi 
qu'on  peut  constater  devant  les  ecuelles  a  la 
marque  de  l'Ancre  en  relief,  imitant  ceux  en 
argent  de  1746.  Leur  decoration,  avec  des 
incidents  des  gucrres  turques,  comme  leur 
tonne,  est  entieremcnt  europeenne,  Les  scenes 
de  batailles,  d'apres  les  dessins  de  (1.  F.  Rugen- 
das,  furent  souvent  employees  a  Meissen  et  a 
Vienne,  mais  a  Chelsea  ccs  dessins  rapellent  les 
eaux-fortes  dc  Stefano  della  Bella,  leur  legerctc 
rehausst:e  avec  trcs  peu  de  couleur.  D'autres 
exemplcs  de  l'emploi  dc  motifs  du  XVIIe  siecle 
sont  les  services  a  the  et  a  cafe  avec  des  motifs 
tires  des  illustrations  de  Barlow  pour  les  Fables 
d'Esop,  publie:es  depuis  1655.  Ces  decorations  par 
le  maitrc  anonyme  des  tables  out  etc  attributes  1 


Joseph  Duvivier  ou  a  son  pcre;  vingt-cinq  ans 
plus  tard  on  reconnait  la  signature  et  le  style  de 
Hamet  O'Ncale  sur  de  semblables  productions 
dc  Chelsea  et  dc  Worcester.  Le  flacon  a  parfum 
de  la  collection  Untermyer,  representant  le 
Renard  et  la  Cigogne,  est  aussi  puise  dans  les 
Fables  de  Barlow,  mais  ces  sujets  etaicnt  non 
seulement  repandus  en  Angleterre — dans  les 
tapisseries  de  Mortlake,  par  exemple — mais 
aussi  paraissent-ils  dans  les  tapisseries  de  Beau- 
vais  destinees  a  rameublemcnt. 

D'autres  sources  etaicnt  les  monuments,  l'art 
heraldique,  les  monnaies,  les  frontispices,  ainsi 
que  les  meillcurs  productions  de  Meissen;  les 
taureaux  que  Planche  utilisa  vers  1750  furent 
tires  des  memes  gravures  employees  a  Meissen 
en  1746.  Bien  des  modeles  de  Chelsea,  de  Derby 
et  de  Bow  s'inspirent  des  gravures  d'Aveline 
d'apres  Boucher  at  des  gravures  d'apres  Watteau, 
tels  le  Scaramouche  et  I'lsabelle  faits  a  Meissen 
ainsi  qu'a  Bow.  Parmi  les  productions  les  plus 
goutees  de  Chelsea  de  l'epoque  de  l'Ancre  en 
relief  etaicnt  les  figurines  d'oiseaux  tirees  du 
Natural  History  of  Uncommon  Birds  (1743-47)  de 
George  Edwards;  les  figurines  semblables  taites  a 
Meissen  furent  dessinees  d'apres  nature.  D'autres 
motifs  anglais  sont  les  sujets  botaniques  tirc:s  du 
Figures  of  Plants  de  Philip  Miller,  public  en  1760; 
les  motifs  botaniques  employes  antcrieurement  a 
Meissen  et  a  Vienne  etaient  lcs  Deutsche  Blnmen  et 
les  Indianische  Blnmen  inspires  de  dessins  chinois 
et  imari. 

Les  figurines  d'acteurs  et  d'actriccs  dans  leurs 
roles  eurent  aussi  une  grande  vogue.  Par 
exemple,  Kitty  Clive  en  Belle  Dame,  faite  a  Bow 
cntre  1748  et  1750,  rivalisait  avec  la  celebre  Dame 
a  la  robe  a  panniers  de  Kaendler  de  1744.  Les  Cris 
de  Paris  et  les  Cm  de  Londres  fournissaient 
d'autres  sujets. 

A  Chelsea,  a  l'epoque  de  l'Ancre  d'Or,  on 
employa  des  modeles  plus  e;labores,  tels  les 
gravures  d'apres  La  Charite  Romaine  de  Rubens, 
et  L'Agreable  Lecon  dc  Boucher  de  1748,  et 
l'emploi  des  gravures  francaises  fut  frequent 
aussi  dans  les  emaux  de  Battersea  et  dans  leurs 
imitations  de  date  ultericurc  taites  dans  le  sud  de 
Staffordshire.  On  employa  aussi  pour  ces 
dernieres  des  dessins  d'origine  italienne  bases  sur 
Marco  Ricci,  Pannini  et  d'autres  paysagistes 
pittoresques.  La  surface  eclatante  des  emaux 
donne  a  ccs  motifs  tres  varies  une  homogeneite 
qui  les  dedomagent  dc  leur  perte  de  profondcur 
et  dc  delicatcsse,  et  ce  melange  de  motits  anglais 
et  d'outremcr  donne  a  la  tradition  anglaise 
d'ornementation  une  vigueur  nouvelle, 

Clandon  Park,  Surrey 

(voir  pages  90-94) 

Avant  dc  s'etablir  en  Angleterre,  Leoni  tra- 
vailla  en  Allemagne.  II  se  tit  connaitre  lors  dc  son 
arrivce  ici  par  la  publication  en  171 5-16  d'une 
edition  luxueuse  de  Palladio.  Entre  1720  et  1730 
le  dcuxieme  Lord  Onslow  le  chargea  dc  lui 
construirc  une  maison  a  Clandon  Park,  Surrey. 
Ni  plans  ni  comptes  subsistcnt  pour  dater  ou 
documentcr  la  maison,  qui  est  en  briques  rouge 
tonce  avec  lcs  moulures  et  toute  l'elevation  de 
l'ouest  en  pierre.  En  1X76,  lc  quatriemc  Lord 
Onslow  modifia  l'ei  ice.  mais  tit  reconstruire  le 


bcl  escalier  de  Leoni.  Dans  le  grand  vestibule 
l'oeuvre  des  stucateurs  italiens  est  exceptionelle. 
On  a  cru  depuis  longtemps,  sans  raisons  solides, 
que  Leoni  construisit  Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire, 
vers  1720,  et  seule  la  qualite  des  stucs  a  Clandon 
soutient  la  these  que  Bagutti  et  Artari,  qui 
travaillercnt  a  Moor  Park,  out  aussi  travaille  a 
Clandon.  Dans  le  vestibule,  une  cube  de  quarante 
pieds,  avtc  un  superbe  plafond  baroque  en 
platre,  sont? -deux  cheminees  magnifiqucs-  avec 
des  sculptures  de  Rysbrack  d'environ  1729.  Les 
dons  de  Leoni  pour  la  proportion  se  voient  dans 
la  Salle  Palladienne,  avec  ses  miroirs  dores,  son 
papier  peint  veloute  multicolore,  ses  stucs  et  ses 
portes  superbes.  La  Salle  des  Chasses,  surnomme 
d'apres  les  tapisseries  qui  la  decorent,  a  une 
cheminee  encadrant  une  scene  d'interieur  de 
Daniel  Gardner,  et  une  suite  de  chaises  du  XVIIe 
siecle.  La  Chambre  a  Couchcr,  tapissee  dc  brocas 
vert,  contient  un  enorme  lit  d'apparat  et  une 
suite  de  chaises  du  XVIIF  siecle  debutant,  et  une 
cheminee  importante.  Une  autre  se  trouve  au 
Salon,  qui  a  un  plafond  remarquable,  de  belles 
tapisseries  de  Mortlake.  un  bureau  a  cylindrc 
Louis  XV  et  un  tapis  d'Aubusson. 

Les  jardins  furent  amenages  par  Capability 
Brown,  qui  transforma  lc  pare  et  les  eaux,  et 
dessina  les  ecuries.  La  maison  appartient  main- 
tenant  au  National  Trust,  et  est  ouvert  au  public. 


Coupe  dc  vcrre  emaille  et  dore,  avec  l'inscrip- 
tion  'JE  SU  IS  AV  OU  S'  et  'FERME  CUEUR 
CONTRE  FORTUNE.'  Francais,  milieu  du 
seizieme  siecle.  Dans  le  Musee  Victoria  et 
Albert,  Londres.  Reduit  de  'Le  Verrerie  en 
France  de  l'Epoque  Gallo-Romaine  a  nos  Jours,' 
par  James  Barrelet.  Librairie-Laroussc,  Paris. 
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DET  DANSKE  KUNSTINDUSTRI- 
MUSEUMS  VIRKSOMHED.  April  1949- 
March  1954.  Kopcnhagen  1956.  183  pp.  94  ill. 

TH  1  S  publication  contains  a  fully  illustrated 
account  of  the  chief  acquisitions  made  by 
the  Kunstindustriniuseum,  the  Danish  equivalent 
of  the  London  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  in 
the  five  years  from  1949  to  1954.  The  list  of  its 
acquisitions  is  a  most  impressive  one  and  suggests 
that  considerable  funds  arc  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Museum.  In  fact,  with  but  very  few  exceptions, 
all  the  objects  illustrated  have  been  presented  to 
the  Museum  by  various  donors  or  have  been 
acquired  from  the  resources  of  the  fund  be- 
queathed by  the  owners  of  the  Carlsberg 
brewery.  During  the  five  years  under  review  a 
further  auction  sale  took  place  of  works  of 
art  from  the  immense  collection  accumulated  by 
the  deceased  Danish  film  magnate,  Ole  Olsen, 
and  it  is  from  this  source  that  many  of  the  most 
important  new  acquisitions  came  :  amongst 
them  a  thirteenth-century  Limoges  enamel 
gemellion,  a  number  ot  Rhenish  enamel  plaques 
from  a  reliquary  shrine,  and  three  fifteenth- 
century  mass  cruets.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  this  group  of  mediaeval  goldsmiths'  work  is  a 
single  German  silver-gilt  mass  cruet  of  great 
beauty  of  form.  Its  hexagonal  body  is  decorated 
with  two  applied  medallions  cast  with  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  respectively. 
The  lid  is  engraved  with  the  name  IHESUS 
against  a  ground  of  opaque  green  enamel:  the 
form  of  the  foot  is  borrowed  from  that  of  a 
chalice  of  the  period.  Another  pair  of  German 
mass-cruets  dating  from  the  last  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  or  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  are  of  ewer  form,  less  unusual  in  type 
but  with  the  characteristic  elegance  of  their 
period.  All  these  pieces  were  acquired  from  the 
Carlsberg  fund,  as  was  a  group  of  English  silver 
dating  from  the  late  seventeenth  and  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  English  pieces 
include  a  fine  octagonal  coffee-pot  of  1715  and 
a  tea-kettle,  stand  and  lamp.  The  latter  cannot 
be  described  as  a  fine  example  of  its  type,  as  it 
lacks  that  excellence  of  proportion  winch  one 
expects  to  find  in  English  silver  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  Made  by  William  Atkinson 
in  1727,  it  is  a  late  example  and  no  longer 
possesses  the  monumental  character  that  was 
achieved  by  the  Huguenot  goldsmiths;  in  trying 
perhaps  to  lighten  the  effect  the  maker  has  pro- 
duced a  rather  ungainly  piece. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  of  ceramic 
art  acquired  by  the  Museum,  the  most  distin- 
guished is  the  pair  of  eagles  modelled  by 
Kandler  in  173 1  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Japanese  Palace  in  Dresden;  these  magnificent 
birds,  modelled  witli  true  baroque  panache,  were 
formerly  in  the  Ole  Olsen  Collection,  and  were 
acquired  by  their  previous  owner  at  the  sale  of 
duplicates  from  the  Johanneum,  Dresden,  in 
1919.  Though  of  no  great  aesthetic  significance, 
a  looking  glass  with  frame  of  Canton  enamel  is 


of  considerable  documentary  importance,  since 
it  is  cine  of  the  very  few  pieces  ot  its  kind  that  can 
be  exactly  dated.  Though  vessels  of  enamelled 
copper  were  produced  at  Canton  in  considerable 
quantity,  mainly  for  export,  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  and  up  to  recent  times, 
design  and  ornament  remained  so  uniform  that 
with  the  exception  of  late  pieces  of  poor  quality, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  work  out  any  chrono- 
logical scheme  of  development.  The  discovery 
of  a  piece  such  as  this  mirror  that  is  known  to 
have  been  brought  to  Denmark  in  the  year  1741 
is,  therefore  of  the  greatest  interest. 

The  late  Director  of  the  Kunstindustrnnuseum 
made  a  particular  study  ot  the  influence  ot 
oriental  art  on  that  of  Europe,  and  assembled  an 
unique  collection  of  furniture  made  in  China  for 
export  to  Denmark.  Amongst  the  new  acquisi- 
tions is  an  imposing  bureau-bookcase  of  padouk 
wood  carved  with  ornament  in  the  manner  ot 
Daniel  Marot,  which  like  the  enamel-framed 
looking  glass  was  acquired  in  Canton  and 
brought  to  Denmark  in  1741.  The  Danish  text 
consists  of  eleven  learned  studies  by  members  <'t 
the  Museum  staff  of  the  major  acquisitions  during 
the  five  year  period. — J.F.H. 

AMERICAN  PAINTING  FROM  THE 
ARMORY  SHOW  TO  THE  DEPRES- 
SION; By  Milton  W.  Brown.  (Princeton 
University  Press:  London  Cumberlege. 
1 20s.  net) 

THE  exhibition  of  twentieth-century  American 
art  recently  organised  by  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  London,  Paris  and  elsewhere  stressed  the 
problems  that  attend  any  assessment  of  the  con- 
temporary currents  in  the  United  States  and  that 
the  interplay  of  forces  there  is  more  complex 
than  is  generally  realised.  As  the  voluminous 
material  concerning  the  history  of  the  modern 
movement  across  the  Atlantic,  is  mainly  scat- 
tered in  periodicals  or  exhibition  catalogues,  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  vital  years,  which 
marked  the  emergence  of  the  movements  that 
shaped  the  scene,  has  long  been  needed.  What 
is  required,  in  fact,  is  an  examination  of  the 
period  that  began  with  the  famous  New  York 
Armory  Show  of  1913,  which  opened  the  eyes 
of  painters  and  collectors  alike  to  the  significance 
of  the  revolutionary  occurrences  on  the  continent, 
with  the  same  effect  as  the  Grafton  Galleries 
exhibitions  of  1911-1912  111  London  and  the 
Cologne  Sonderbund  exhibition  of  1912. 

Mr.  Milton  W.  Brown's  volume  goes  a  long 
way  towards  meeting  this  requirement  and  the 
student  of  modern  art  will  find  that  the  facts 
detailed  and  the  reproductions  provided, 
permit  an  appraisal — even  at  second  hand — of 
the  fluctuating  styles  of  the  years  1900  to  1930. 
As  always  with  periods  of  struggle,  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  theme  arc  considerable  ;  and  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  that,  as  recently  as  192C),  the 
executors  ot  the  late  John  Quinn  considered  th.it 
the  sale  ot  his  collection  of  pictures  had  more 


chance  of  success  in  Paris  than  in  New  York.  In 
other  words,  the  taste  for  modern  art,  which 
seems  so  characteristic  of  contemporary  America, 
is  of  relatively  short  growth :  in  this  connection 
Mr.  Brown  might  have  reminded  us  that — as 
the  late  Rene  Brimo  pointed  out  in  his  useful 
study  on  American  collecting — the  Barbizon 
school,  at  its  peak,  as  the  Impressionism  later, 
had  some  of  its  most  faithful  supporters  in  the 
United  States. 

By  wisely  limiting  his  story  to  a  specific 
period,  Mr.  Brown  has  been  able  to  give  his  book 
an  attractive  unity.  The  pieces  are  carefully 
laid  out,  so  that  from  the  outset  we  can  see  how 
the  twin  currents  of  'realism',  sponsored  by 
Robert  Henri  and  the  'Ashcan'  school  painters, 
and  'modernism',  patronised  and  introduced 
by  Alfred  Stieglitz  at  his  291  Gallery  in  New- 
York,  laid  the  train  that  was  fired  by  the  Armory 
Show.  The  story  has  been  told  before  but  it 
never  fails  to  thrill,  although  Mr.  Brown  has  not 
quite  conveyed  the  excitement  of  events  in  the 
way  that  Mr.  Mellquist  did  in  his  more  journal- 
istic account  published  in  1942.  However,  the 
opening  pages  of  Mr.  Brown's  volume  are  of 
considerable  interest  for  any  lover  of  'The 
Village'  who  likes  to  recall  the  great  days  of  this 
Bohemian  centre.  This,  in  tact,  is  an  epoch  that 
demands  further  research,  and  Mr.  Brown 
could  have  said  a  little  about  William  B.  Yeats 
in  New  York:  material  can  be  found  in  his 
Letters,  while  since  Mr.  Brown's  book  was 
finished  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks'  delightful 
biography  of  John  Sloan  has  appeared.  Incident- 
ally English  readers  will  be  intrigued  to  see  that 
Everitt  Shinn,  the  artist  of  the  early  social  realist 
murals  at  Trenton,  painted  in  1902  an  interior 
of  the  London  Hippodrome  that  is  close  to 
Sickcrt  in  style  and  that  Eugene  Higgins  with 
his  love  of  chiaroscuro  recalls  James  Pryde. 

Mr.  Brown  s  evident  liking  tor  the  sociologi- 
cal approach  (some  readers  may  recall  his  early 
essay  on  painting  at  the  tune  ot  the  French 
Revolution)  permits  him  to  relate  men  and 
movements  and  to  analyse  'types'.  His  chapters 
on  the  Social  Realists  of  the  1900's  and  1920's — 
the  'Fourteenth  Street  Group'  for  instance — are 
especially  well  w  ritten.  Again  he  is  acute  when 
writing  about  pioneer  collectors  such  as  Walter 
Arensberg,  the  patron  of  Cubism,  and  Arthur 
T.  Eddy,  the  Chicago  aesthete  and  lie  can  assess 
the  critics  of  the  day:  his  passage  on  Leo  Stein, 
whose  critical  position  is  of  the  utmost  fascina- 
tion, is  valuable,  though  Stein's  complexities 
demand  a  more  exhaustive  treatment.  Also  his 
quotations  from  early  texts  are  interesting  and 
revealing  (the  opinions  of  Mr.  Duncan  Phillips, 
for  example,  are  quite  astonishing)  but  one 
wishes  that  he  had  drawn  on  Henry  Mc Bride's 
brilliant  articles  in  the  New  York  Sun,  a  paper 
he  served  as  art  critic  from  1913  to  1950. 

Informative  and  cogent,  Mr.  Brown's  volume 
suffers,  however,  from  .1  certain  lack  ot  breadth: 
he  does  not  command  a  ready  pen  and  one 
misses   tliat    insight   into   motives   that  marks 
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Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  and  Mr.  Kazan's 
accounts  of  the  American  literary  scene.  I  lis 
determination  to  give  every  facet  of  the  story 
the  same  'value',  tends  to  deaden  the  impact  on 
the  reader  .Then  too,  more  might  have  been  said 
about  Stanton  Macdonald- Wright  and  Morgan 
Russell,  particularly  as  their  position  in  modern 
American  ait,  long  underestimated  as  the 
bibliography  reveals,  will  have  to  be  recognised 
as  one  of  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Brown  is  conspicuously  fair  to  a  painter  such  as 
Walt  Kuhn  whom  he  neatly  places  in  his  context 
and  compares  to  1  )erain. 

Within  the  limits  implied  by  the  author's 
approach,  one  which  reckons  aesthetic  values  as 
rather  less  than  'sociological'  ones,  Mr.  Brown 
has  composed  a  valuable  study  on  modern  art; 
he  has  certainly  earned  the  gratitude  ot  European, 
as  well  as  American,  students  who  now  possess  a 
clear  account  of  a  perplexing  and  compelling 
moment  in  the  history  ot  American  art. — D.S. 

WREN  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  EUROPEAN 
ARCHITECTURE;  By  Eduard  Sekler. 
(London  Faber  &  Faber,  1956.  £3  3s.  net. 
217  pp.,  .So  plates.) 

MORE  has  been  written  about  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  than  about  any  other  English  architect — 
even  w  ithout  the  unique  twenty  volumes  of  the 
Wren  Society.  These,  and  the  documents  and 
drawings  they  reproduce,  with  the  drawings 
from  the  Bute  Collection  found  in  1951,  will 
remain  the  basis  for  serious  studies  of  the  most 
well  known,  and  one  of  the  greatest,  of  English 
architects.  For  the  general  reader  who  does  not 
want  to  plough  through  them,  there  have  been 
several  monographs,  the  best  (but  the  shortest) 
of  which,  those  by  Webb  (1937)  and  Summerson 
(1953),  appeared  in  series  of  biographies  ot  great 
figures,  and  are  thus  not  strictly  'architectural'. 
This  new  book,  finely  translated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Murray,  does  not  displace,  but  comple- 
ments them;  while  person  and  architect  are 
inseparable,  its  emphasis  is  on  the  latter.  I  )r. 
Sekler  shows  that  Continental  interest  in  Wren 
goes  back  to  his  life-time,  but  this  is  the  first 
Wren  monograph  by  a  European  scholar.  The 
author  has  the  advantage  of  a  different  back- 
ground, and  can  thus  see  his  subject  from  the 
outside,  and  with  both  admiration  and  detach- 
ment. As  the  typography  makes  clear,  the  book 
is  a  study  of  Wren  himself;  his  relation  to  earlier 
and  later  architecture  in  England  and  abroad, 
anil    the   diverse   elements   ot   his   style,  are 
secondary.  Wren,  a  brilliant  scientist  with  .1 
potential  genius  for  architecture,  preferred  what 
was  rational,  demonstrable,  simple.  1  lis  thought, 
111  mathematics  and  in  architecture,  w  as  practical 
and  empirical.   His   fragmentary  writings  on 
architecture  are  undated,  but  Dr.  Sekler  shows 
their  relevance  to  his  style,  and  explains  their 
blend  of  Platonist  aesthetics  and  respect  for 
tradition  with  contemporary  theories  and  tI1.1t 
emphasis  on  buildings  as  things  to  be  seen,  and 
judged  visually  (the  author  has  really  looked  at 
the  buildings)  which  places  Wren  among  the 
Moderns  ot  his  time.  I  lis  use  ot  simple  geometri- 
cal schemes  in  setting  out,  for  example,  the  plan 
ot  St.  Paul's  is  suggested  but  not  overstated;  it 
is  the  more  convincing  because  the  schemes  are 


practical,  almost  rulc-of-thumb,  aids.  Wren  read 
much  and  travelled  little,  but  the  effect  of  what 
he  saw  in  France  in  1665  was  profound  and 
lasting;  moreover,  French  architecture  has  the 
precision  and  the  surface  decoration  ot  simple 
forms  that  we  find  in  his  work,  and,  although 
one  may  argue  particular  points,  the  examination 
of  his  French  and  other  sources  and  his  use  ot 
them  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  book. 

This  is  not  an  exhaustive  book — that  would 
be  far  longer  and  need  a  life-time's  study — but  a 
great  deal  of  material  is  well  presented,  and  most 
aspects  of  Wren's  life  and  work  are  adequately 
treated.  The  arrangement  is  roughly  chrono- 
logical, but  St.  Paul's,  the  churches  and  the 
secular  buildings  (except  the  earliest)  are  con- 
veniently dealt  w  ith  in  separate  chapters.  The 
strength  of  the  text  lies  in  the  author's  caution 
and  judgement,  and  knowledge  ot  his  material, 
rather  than  in  new  ideas  and  theories,  of  which 
there  arc  few.  This  is  welcome  in  a  book 
designed  primarily  for  the  interested  reader,  not 
for  the  Wren  specialist.  The  latter  will  find  sonic 
new  things,  including  some  unnoticed  sketches 
for  the  [669  Whitehall  Palace  design,  and  the 
first  published  discussion  of  the  drawings  from 
the  Bute  Collection. 

The  problems  of  Wren's  late  works  and  pupils 
from  the  1690's  onwards  need  more  study  of 
Vanbrugh,  Hawksnioor,  Talman  and  Dickin- 
son, and  warrant  a  separate  book.  Dr.  Sekler 
does  believe — it  has  been  doubted — that  Wren's 
late  works  were  designed  by  Wren,  but  in- 
fluenced by  the  younger  men.  It  seems  possible, 
even  probable,  to  the  reviewer  that  Wren 
designed  both  the  plans  and  the  elevations  of  the 
169S  Whitehall  scheme;  this  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  the  finished  drawings  are  by  Wren 
or  Dickinson,  not  Hawksnioor.  Dr.  Sekler  sees 
Hawksmoor's  hand  also  in  the  first  Hampton 
Court  design,  but  he  contuses  draughtsmanship 
w  ith  design,  and  both  are  disputable.  And  while 
he  suggests  the  influence  of  pupils  in  some  of  the 
London  steeples,  their  share  in  designing 
Warwick  Church  or  the  Mausoleum  for 
William  III  is  passed  over. 

The  book  is  well  written,  and  has  a  good 
index  and  bibliography.  The  text  is  amplified 
by  nearly  two  hundred  well  chosen  and  arranged 
illustrations,  nearly  all  good,  and  some  (such  as 
that  ot  St.  Vedast)  superlative,  and  judiciously 
varied  in  size.  The  publisher  lias  wisely  not  shied 
at  the  provision  of  ground  plans,  including, 
very  usefully,  those  of  all  the  City  churches. 
There  are  tew  errors  (Lescaut  for  Lcscot  is  one), 
ami,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  the  book,  if  a 
little  serious  reading,  is  sound  and  rewarding, 
and  should  have  a  long  life. — K.D. 

COSTUME  IN  CAVALCADE;  By  I  tenny 
Harald  Hansen.  (English  edition.  Methuen  t\ 
C  '.o.  2  1  s.  net) 

MISS  I IANSLN.  the  curator  of  costumes  111  the 
Danish  National  Museum.  Copenhagen,  aimsat 
presenting  the  progress  of  fashions  during  the 
last  four  thousand  years.  T  he  outstanding  feature 
(it  the  boot  is  the  illustrations,  nearly  seven 
hundred.  111  six  colours,  ill  adapted  from  original 
sources,  with  dates  This  iv  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment deserving  high  pi  is 


The  author  postulates  that  'to  understand  the 
development  of  European  costume  we  must 
examine  the  costumes  of  ancient  Egypt';  and  so 
we  are  given  a  fashion  parade  ranging  from  the 
loin  cloth  to  the  lounge  suit;  from  the  hobble- 
skirt  of  B.C.  1300  to  the  hobble-skirt  of  A.D. 
1954,  when — at  last,  as  Miss  Hansen  assures  us — 
"a  woman's  costume  does  not  hamper  move- 
ment'. ^ 

Students  of  costume  will  be  specially  attracted 
by  the  excellent  reproductions  of  the  Greek, 
Byzantine,  and  Mediaeval  periods;  though  it 
would  have  been  more  helpful,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  if  the  precise  source  had  been  stated: 
'Illuminated  MS'  is  scarcely  enough.  Elsewhere, 
too,  the  country  of  origin  might  with  advantage 
have  been  indicated.  From  1770  onwards  almost 
all  the  coloured  illustrations  are  from  fashion 
plates  which  are  less  effective  than  portraits  in 
fulfilling  the  author's  aim  'to  show  costumes  as 
they  were  worn  by  contemporaries'.  Have  the 
majority  of  people  ever  looked  like  fashion 
plates?  Heaven  forbid!  However,  the  author  on 
the  whole  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  her 
attempt  and  one  must  be  grateful  for  a  large 
number  of  illustrations  not  otherwise  easily 
accessible. 

In  the  fifty  pages  of  text  the  account  of  fashion 
changes  is  necessarily  very  condensed.  Some  of 
its  statements  might  be  criticised  as  misleading. 
That  'a  fashion  is  always  created  by  the  upper 
classes  and  not  by  the  man  in  the  street'  over- 
looks the  eighteenth-century  gentleman's  Frock 
and  Buckskins  borrowed  from  the  working- 
man;  while  the  lady  of  fashion  has  constantly 
adopted  devices  ot  sex-appeal  from  the  harlot 
and  the  savage.  And  when  the  author  states  that 
in  the  nineteenth  century  'no  original  style  was 
created'  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  physical 
emancipation  of  her  sex  and  the  tailor-made 
costumes. 

lo  assert  thai  male  fashions  'have  varied  in 
sympathy  with  those  of  women's  dress'  is  surely 
an  error.  The  reverse,  in  fact,  has  generally  been 
the  case.  But  these  are  details.  It  is  the  coloured 
illustrations  which  give  the  book  its  unusual 
quality  and  value.  They  are  admirably  re- 
produced.— C.W.C '. 

GARDENER   TO   QUEEN   ANNE;  By 

David  Green.  (Oxford  University  Press. 
London:  Cumberlege.  70s.  net) 

I  I  IE  history  of  garden  design  (as  distinct  from 
horticulture)  can,  in  the  British  Isles,  be  rather 
crudely  divided  into  two  major  phases.  First 
there  was  the  development  from  early  times 
under  varying  continental  influences  (the  first 
known  garden  book  printed  in  English  was  a 
translation,  from  the  'principallist  authors')  of  a 
style  whose  underlying  theory  was  formal  and  a 
challenge  to  nature:  the  Tudor  knot  garden 
developed  into  the  elaborate  parterre,  the 
pleached  alley  into  the  mile-long  avenue.  The 
climax  ot  this  progression  arrived  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  with  the  stupendous  designs  of 
her  gardener,  Henry  Wise.  Then,  as  it  were, 
after  an  intermezzo  played  by  Bridgman  and 
Kent,  the  second  phase  began.  It  was  disorderly, 
swinging  from  one  pole  to  another,  obliterative 
of  the  past,  w  ith  .1  polymorphous  deity  called 
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The  Temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsut  at  Thebes  Der-el-bahri  .  Plate  I  19.  reduced  from  "Egypt:  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture  and  Painting  in  3000 Years',  by  Lange  and  Hirmer.  Phaidon  Press,  5  Cromwell 
Place,  London,  S.W.7.  50s.  net. 


'Nature'  replacing  geometry  as  the  final  court 
of  appeal. 

Hie  result  has  been  quite  extraordinary. 
Almost  all  Britain's  older  houses  stand  today  in 
settings  quite  different  from  that  composed  for 
them  by  their  builders.  It  is  an  unhappy  fact,  too, 
that  of  the  many  who  would  spot,  say,  the 
incongruity  of  art  nouveau  furnishing  in  a 
Regency  room,  few  arc  able  to  see  that  a  Queen 
Anne  house  was  torn  quite  violently  out  ot  its 
original  context  when  'landskipped'  in  the 
Shenstonian  manner. 

Those  concerned  with  these  matters  and  who 
wish  to  restore  in  their  minds  eye  the  original 
surroundings  of  old  houses  have  little  difficulty 
in  re-entering  the  elysiums  of  the  schools 
following  Kent:  the  first  landscapers  were 
literary  gentlemen,  and  their  writings,  like  those 
of  the  scholars  who  have  studied  them,  are 
profuse.  Their  successors,  down  to  William 
Robinson,  were  far  from  disdaining  the  use  of 
print  (though  we  should  like  to  know  a  little 
more  of  Barry,  W.  A.  Nesfield  and  Marnock). 

But  of  the  most  magnificent  age  of  garden 
design  at  the  close  of  the  first  phase  we  know 
wonderfully  little.  We  can  learn  something 
from  Evelyn  (and  Mr.  Hiscock  has  lately  helped 
us  here)  and  probably  more  through  John 
James,  of  Greenwich  and  Warbrook  House, 
translator  of  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gardening 
published  in  1712.  This  is  a  detailed  study,  of 
great  merit,  and  far  ahead  of  anything  then 
published  in  England.  Incidentally,  the  original 
was  written  by  the  French  savant  d'Argenville. 
and  not,  as  Mr  Green  states  (in  common  with 
most  reference  books),  by  Le  Blond.  The  books 
with  which  Wise  himself  was  concerned  are 
best  charitably  dismissed  as  journalism. 

Gardener  to  Queen  Anne  now  remedies  the 
situation.  Mr.  Green's  patience  and  skill  have 
brought  out  from  the  shadows  the  great  person- 
ality who  for  long  dominated  the  garden  scene. 
We  now  see  Henry  Wise  as  a  character  instead  of 
a  name — usually  with  the  epithets  'dilligent'  or 
'industrious'  attached  to"  it — that  recurs  in  old 
records.  Even  more  important,  he  deals  fully, 
and  with  ample  documentation,  with  the  work 
of  his  hero.  Melbourne  (where  Wise's  spirit 
remains  most  heavily  impressed),  Hampton 
Court,  Blenheim — these  and  other  lost  gardens 
come  into  the  story.  The  admirable  illustrations 
include  plans  and  an  important  manuscript  plant 
list.  Needless  to  say,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches Mr.  Green  has  unearthed  and  now 
reports  much  that  is  relevant  to  his  main  theme — 
of  John  Rose  and  George  London,  and  of  the 
early  connections  with  English  Royal  gardens  of 
Andre  and  Gabriel  Mollet.  He  points  out,  too,  a 
number  of  gaps  that  remain  to  be  filled. 

In  consequence  we  can  now  understand  the 
practice  and  theory  of  English  gardening  at  one 
of  its  greatest  periods  as  we  have  never  done 
before;  at  last  we  have  the  documents,  even  if  we 
no  longer  have  the  gardens. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  somewhere  an 
appropriate  house  should  have  its  original 
gardenagc  restored  in  the  true  manner,  as  Mr. 
Green  suggests?  Surely  something  could  be 
accomplished  with  the  help  of  that  abracadabra 
of  the  Welfare  State,  'Education'? — M.H. 


WILLIAM  BLAKE  FACSIMILES- 
SONGS  OF  INNOCENCE  6\  gns.  SONGS 
OF  INNOCENCE  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

24  gns.  Published  for  the  William  Blake 
Trust,  by  the  Trianon  Press. 

AMONG  author-artists,  whom  shall  we  com- 
pare with  William  Blake,  unless  Beatrix  Potter? 
One  knows  what  Miss  Potter  would  say: 
she  did  not  care  to  be  taken  seriously:  she 
would  say,  'Great  bosh!';  but  do  not  let  that 
disturb  us.  Difference  in  stature  admitted,  the 
point  is  that  each  was  endowed  with  two 
admirably  matched  gifts  which  could  be  exer- 
cised together,  two  functions  of  the  one  genius 
in  perfect  accord.  In  Blake,  the  balance  is  no- 
where more  beautifully  revealed  than  in  the  two 
famous  books  of  Songs.  As  an  artist,  he  achieved 
greater  things  with  Job  and  Dante.  As  a  poet,  he 
may  have  had  something  more  profound  to  say 
in  the  Prophetic  Books.  Unfortunately  he  did 
not  contrive  to  say  it.  But  the  Songs  are  im- 
mortal; and  so,  without  doubt,  are  their  margins. 

He  appears  to  have  developed  his  method  of 
coloured  book  production — Illuminated  Print- 
ing, .is  lie  called  it  -about  17X8,  though  111  fact 
the  initial  idea  almost  certainly  reached  him 
from  George  Cumberland.  It  was  a  question  of 
putting  copper  plate  etching  to  new  and  exciting 
use.  As  Cumberland  had  said  in  17X4.  'This  is 
only  etching  words  instead  of  Landscape,  but 


nobody  has  yet  thought  of  the  utility  of  it  that  I 
know  ot '.  According  to  J.  T.  Smith,  however,  a 
friend  of  Blake's  family,  Blake  received  his 
instruction  from  a  visionary  encounter  with  his 
dead  brother  Robert,  and  'immediately  followed 
his  advice,  by  writing  his  poetry  and  drawing  His 
marginal  subjects  in  outline  upon  the  copper 
plate  with  an  impervious  liquid,  and  then  eating 
the  plain  parts  away'.  This  meant  writing  the 
poetry  out  backwards  in  looking-glass  script: 
tedious,  perhaps,  with  a  long  poem  like  Jeru- 
salem. It  has  been  suggested  tli.it  lie  wrote  in  the 
ordinary  way  on  paper,  and  had  some  means  of 
keeping  the  text  equally  wet  all  over,  when  he 
transferred  it,  face  down,  on  to  the  plate.  One 
might  reply,  however,  that  the  left  hand  can  be 
trained  to  write  backwards  with  as  much  case  as 
the  other  writes  forward. 

This,  then,  was  Illuminated  Printing  as  em- 
ployed in  his  earliest  books,  including  the  two  ot 
Songs.  (Later,  he  developed  it,  introducing  a 
process  which  does  not  concern  us  here).  He 
printed  off  duly  a  small  number  at  a  time,  and 
coloured  them  by  hand,  no  two  alike — probably 
waiting  until  one  batch  had  been  sold  before 
beginning  another,  after  an  interval  of  months. 
For  the  ground  tints  vary  almost  as  much  as  the 
colours  imposed  on  them,  and  copies  of  the 
same  book  may  be  found  printed  in  black,  grey, 
blue,  sepia,  green  and  yellow  .  As  for  the  colours, 
they  are  as  evocative  as  the  words  ot  his  innocent 


songs.  He  ground  and  mixed  them  himself, 
Gilchrist  tells  us,  on  a  piece  of  statuary  marble, 
using  a  dilution  of  carpenter's  glue,  a  medium 
recommended  to  him  in  another  vision  by  the 
carpenter  St.  Joseph.  Mrs.  Blake  helped  him  with 
some  of  the  painting. 

(  )ne  does  not  know  where  to  place  the  little 
gem-like  book  that  was  born  of  this  homely  pro- 
cess. It  was  something  unexampled,  a  union  of 
the  unique  with  the  repetitive,  of  the  mediaeval 
with  the  Georgian,  of  the  illuminated  manu- 
script with  the  printed  book:  such  a  union, 
perhaps,  as  only  an  inspired  amateur  w  ould  have 
thought  of;  for  it  is  no  insult  to  that  great  artist 
to  say  that  he  always  remained,  like  Vanbrugh  in 
another  art,  an  amateur  of  genius;  and  England  is 
reputedly  the  country  where  amateurs  of  genius 
most  frequently  occur,  and  flourish. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  William  Blake  Trust 
to  promote  the  study  and  enjoyment  of  his 
genius  'by  publishing  the  finest  possible  re- 
productions ot  his  greatest  works'.  Accordingly, 
it  engaged  the  Trianon  Press  to  make  two 
facsimiles.  First,  a  copy  of  the  Sotigs  of  Innocence 
alone  was  chosen:  one  which  is  in  Blake's 
simplest  manner,  and  is  therefore  thought  to  be 
very  early,  and  of  the  period  between  1790  and 
1794.  The  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience  to- 
gether is  obviously  ot  later  date,  displaying  rich- 
ness and  elaboration  of  colouring,  with  much  use 
of  gold  leaf — a  touch  of  splendour  found  in  his 
books  after  181 5.  Here  and  there  one  may  prefer 
the  earlier  plates  with  their  few  and  flat  tones.  I 
do  myself  for  'A  Laughing  Song'  and  'The 
Nurse's  Song',  among  others.  But  I  cannot  share 
the  opinion  that  the  simpler  effects  are  as  a  rule 
the  more  beautiful.  They  lack  mystery,  by- 
comparison.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  rich 
and  twinkling  margins  better  reflect  the  magic 
ot  the  poems,  and  that  a  gleaming  illuminatory 
eff  ect  is  the  essence  of  the  thing.  There  is  another 
reason  for  preferring  the  later  of  the  particular 
copies  chosen  as  models.  For  in  the  earlier  the 
colours,  though  fresh  and  charming,  were  often 
put  on  in  a  slap-dash  way  that  obscures  the  detail 
and  plays  havoc  with  the  facial  expressions.  Thus 
all  tenderness  between  'The  Little  Black  Boy' 
and  his  mother  is  blotted  out:  and  the  divine 
father-figure  appears  to  be  giving  'The  Little- 
Boy  Found'  the  edge  of  his  tongue. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  compare  the  facsimiles 
with  the  original  plates,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  two  copies  containing  the  latter  have  been 
returned  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  they 
form  part  of  the  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  Collec- 
tion. As  every  copy  issued  by  Blake  was  unique, 
comparison  with  any  other  than  the  model  is  of 
limited  value.  It  is  something,  however,  to  study 
the  facsimiles  alongside  the  original  copies 
possessed  by  the  British  Museum,  and  this  I  have 
done.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  stand  up  to  the 
comparison  extraordinarily  well,  and  are  as  near 
to  Blake's  handiwork  as  modern  technique  and 
patient  skill  could  conceivably  come.  'In  making 
this  facsimile',  we  are  told  of  Innocence  and  Ex- 
perience, 'two  and  sometimes  three  or  four 
collotype  printings  were  necessary  in  sepia,  red, 
black  and  gold,  after  which  as  many  as  thirty- 
tour  colours  for  a  single  plate  were  applied  by 
hand  through  stencils'.  And  there  are  fifty-four 


plates.  The  Trust  and  the  Press  are  warmly  to  be 
congratulated.  Of  several  remarkably  fine  books 
produced  in  England  since  the  war,  few  will  give 
as  much  delight  as  those  under  review,  and  few, 
if  any,  arc  as  superlatively  worth-while. — L.W. 

THE  SCHIFANOIA  MONTHS  AT  FERR- 

ARA  by  Paolo  d'Ancona.  (Edizione  del 
Milione).  THE  FARNESINA  FRESCOES 

by  Paolo  d'Ancona  (Edizione  del  Milione). 
Distributed  by  Messrs.  Tiranti,  £4  10s.  od. 
each. 

ONE  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  already 
overstocked  library  of  coloured  picture-books 
on  Italian  art  arc  devoted  to  the  Salone  dei  Mcsi 
in  the  Palazzo  Schifanoia  at  Fcrrara  and  the  fres- 
coes by  Peruzzi,  Raphael,  Scbastiano  del  Piombo 
and  Sodoma  in  the  Farnesina  at  Rome.  Prof. 
d'Ancona  has  written  the  text  for  both  volumes, 
summarising  the  salient  facts  about  the  paintings 
without  disturbing  any  generally  accepted 
attributions.  They  have  been  translated  by  Miss 
Lucia  Krasnik  whose  passion  for  split  infinitives 
and  other  grammatical  curiosities  is,  perhaps, 
redeemed  by  a  few  additions  to  the  English 
language — many  poets  will  be  grateful  for  'tim- 
bals'  when  requiring  a  rhyme  for  'cymbals'.  If 
the  reader  is  prepared  to  translate  the  English 
back  into  Italian  he  will  seldom  be  at  a  loss  for 
the  meaning  of  the  obscure  passages,  save  where 
misprints  have  been  allowed  to  aggravate  the 
confusion.  Surely  the  purchaser  of  a  slender 
volume  costing  /'a  10s.  od.  has  the  right  to 
demand  a  readable  text  reasonably  free  ot 
printers'  errors? 

In  the  volume  devoted  to  the  Palazzo  Schi- 
fanoia frescoes,  Prof.  d'Ancona  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  decoration  and  subsequent 
vicissitudes  of  the  Salone  dei  Mesi.  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  paintings  would  be  of  greater  use  to 
the  tourist  if  he,  or  his  translator,  could  dis- 
tinguish between  the  left  hand  and  the  right.  A 
supplementary  chapter  by  Prof.  Gnudi  is  en- 
titled 'A  Critical  Notice  of  the  Recent  Restora- 
tion' but,  as  its  author  modestly  remarks  in  his 
first  paragraph,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  are 
given  instead  some  general  reflections  on  the 
authorship  of  the  various  panels  and  the  attrac- 
tive theory  that  Cosimo  Tura  designed  the 
whole  scheme  of  decoration  and  even  executed 
cartoons  which  were  followed  with  varying 
degrees  of  fidelity  by  Cossa,  Ercolc  Robert!  and 
the  yet  unidentified  artists.  He  also  suggests  that 
'Galasso'  was  responsible  for  the  dimly  discern- 
ible paintings  on  the  West  wall  of  the  room  and 
he  has  interesting  ideas  about  the  nature  of  the 
work  for  which  Baldassare  Estense  was  paid  in 
1472.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  devote  a 
serious  article  to  these  theories.  The  Farnesina 
volume  gives  a  short  history  of  the  building  and 
describes  some  of  its  painted  decoration. 

If  the  text  of  these  volumes  falls  beneath  the 
generally  low  level  for  such  picture-books,  the 
standard  ot  colour  reproduction  hardly  rises 
above  it.  The  Salone  dei  Mesi  provides  insuper- 
able difficulties  tor  the  colour  punter  who 
endeavours  to  catch  the  ghostly  shimmer  of  its 
singularly  beautiful  frescoes.  As  the  translator 
charmingly  phrases  it,  in  her  broken  English, 


some  panels  are  'practically  entirely  spoiled' 
whilst  others  are  'rather  badly  ruined',  but  from 
those  parts  that  happily  survive  the  colour 
gleams  out  in  clear,  dim,  aquatic  tones.  Any  re- 
duction in  scale  results  in  a  crowding  of  colours 
into  the  reproduction  which  consequently  takes 
on  the  garish  appearance  of  a  faked  miniature — 
the  difference  between  the  full  plates  and  the 
details  give*  some  impression  of  the  difference 
between  the- reproductions  and  the  originals. 
Nor  does  the  Farnesina  fare  much  better,  except 
for  Peruzzi's  troinpc  I'oeil  colonnade  the  illustra- 
tion of  which  is  remarkably  successful.  The 
brilliance  of  Peruzzi's  ceilings,  the  exquisite 
subtlety  of  Raphael's  Galatea,  the  unstinted  rich- 
ness of  Sodoma's  bedroom,  are  reduced  to  the 
pale,  vulgar  mediocrity  of  the  glossy  plate.  It 
should  not  be  thought  that  the  present  volumes 
are  any  worse  than  the  majority  of  coloured 
picture-books.  They  are,  in  fact,  better  than 
most  and  if  they  seldom  charm  they  never  hurt 
the  eye.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that 
they  do  no  damage  to  one's  memory  of  the 
originals  and  they  may  encourage  visitors  to 
return  to  two  of  the  most  beautiful  interiors  in 
all  Italy.— H.H. 

ROYAL  ARMS  AT  ROSENBORG:  Arne 
Hoff,  H.  D.  Schepelern  and  Gudmund 
Boescn.  2  vols.  Vol.  1  Text,  pp.  222.  Vol.  2 
Plates  (93  plates).  Published  by  The  Chrono- 
logical Collection  of  the  Danish  Kings  at 
Rosenborg  and  the  Danish  Arms  and  Armour 
Society,  Copenhagen,  1956. 

THIS  book  sets  out  to  describe  and  illustrate  the 
collection  of  weapons  at  Rosenborg  which  were 
used  by  the  Danish  Kings  from  the  late  sixteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  Rosenborg  is  a  castle 
in  Copenhagen,  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
built  by  King  Christian  IV  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  as  a  small  country  seat 
outside  the  gates  of  his  capital.  At  this  castle 
festivities  were  often  held,  ambassadors  received, 
and  Orders  bestowed,  but  the  building  has  not 
been  used  as  a  royal  residence  since  1801.  During 
the  earlier  period  of  the  castle's  existence  various 
cabinets  were  installed  which  contained  works 
of  art  and  what  were  known  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  'rarities'.  From  1830  these  collections 
were  arranged  111  according  with  museum 
practice,  and  among  them  are  weapons  which 
have  had  some  particular  connection  with 
I  )anish  kings  or  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  collection  oi  weapons  into  armouries  dates 
in  Denmark  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Rosenborg  collection  has  not  been  materially 
increased  since  the  death  of  Frederick  VII  in 
1 CS63,  but  none  the  less,  a  few  royal  weapons  have 
been  brought  to  Rosenborg  in  each  succeeding 
reign.  The  tradition  has  thus  been  maintained 
for  over  200  years  that  personal  weapons  of 
Danish  kings  are  deposited  at  Rosenborg. 

This  catalogue  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  are  concerned  w  ith  die  study  and  collection 
of  weapons,  espec  ially  as  the  second  volume 
contains  so  many  fine  illustrations  on  art  paper. 
The  compilers  have  avoided  the  danger  of 
giving  photographs  which  do  not  allow  a  propel 
view  of  sword  hilts  or  gun  barrels.  For  instance. 
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Plate  7  allows  us  to  see  the  signature  of  the 
maker  of  a  headsman's  sword.  Plate  14  again, 
givis  details  of  Frederick  Ill's  pillow  sword, 
which  assist  careful  study. 

The  whole  work  was  prepared  by  a  number 
of  experts  and  was  then  translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  Paul  Larsen  and  Mr.  H.  Svendsen.  The 
well  known  expert  on  arms,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hayward 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  revised  the 
English  text.  One  of  the  very  interesting  features 
is  that  the  captions  to  the  illustrations  are  given 
in  English,  Spanish  and  Danish,  the  choice  of 
Spanish  being  determined  no  doubt  by  the 
excellence  of  the  collections  of  arms  and  armour 
in  Madrid  and  elsewhere  in  Spain. — L.P. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

Morris  Graves:  By  Frederick  S.  Wright,  John 
I.  H.  Baur  and  Duncan  Phillips.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  Press,  for  whom  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  act  as  agents.  26s.  net. 

John  Marin — Frontiersman:  By  Frederick  S. 
Wright.  The  University  of  California  Press, 
for  whom  Cambridge  University  Press  act  as 
agents.  26s.  net. 

Meissen  and  other  Continental  Porcelain, 
Faience  and  Enamel  in  the  Irwin  Unter- 
myer  Collection:  Text  by  Yvonne  Hacken- 
broch.  London:  Thames  &:  Hudson.  £8  8s. 
net. 

St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  A  Pictorial  Bio- 
graphy: By  Leonard  von  Matt  and  Hugo 
Rahner,  S.J.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
John  Murray,  S.J.  London:  Longmans  Green 
&  Co.  30s.  net. 

La  Torre.  Revista  General  de  la  Universidad 
de  Puerto  Rico.  Ano  III.  Num.  12. 
October-December  1955.  Porto  Rico  (Rio 
Picdnas),  University  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sculpture  in  Europe  Today:  By  Henry 
Schaerler-Simmern.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  for  whom  Cambridge  University 
Press  act  as  agents.  64s.  net. 

The  De  Peyster  Genealogy:  By  Waldron 
Phoenix  Belknap,  Jr.  Harvard  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Privately  Printed. 

Les  Independants  dans  la  Peinture  An- 
cienne:  By  George  Isarlo.  Paris:  La  Biblio- 
theque  des  Arts. 

An  Inventory  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  in 
Caernarvonshire.  Volume  I:  East.  The 
Cantref  of  Arllechwedd  and  the  Com- 
mote of  Creuddyn:  A  Survey  and  Inventory 
by  The  Royal  Commission  on  Ancient  and 
Historical  Monuments  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire. London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
£3  $s.  net. 

British  Table  and  Ornamental  Glass:  By 

L.  M.  Angus-Butter  worth.  London:  Leonard 
Hill  (Books)  Ltd.  42s.  net. 

Georg  Ehrlich:  By  Erica  Tietze-Conrat. 
Introduction  by  Eric  Newton.  London:  B.  T. 
Batsford  Ltd.  30s.  net. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  BELGRAVE 
LIBRARY 

In  response  to  requests  from  readers,  es- 
pecially in  some  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  world,  any  book  reviewed  on 
these  pages,  or  shown  under  'Books 
Received',  can  be  obtained  by  post 
from  The  Belgrave  Library, 22  Armoury- 
Way,  London,  S.W.18 


Piero  della  Francesca:  Presentazione  di  Luisa 
Marzoli  Feslikenian.  Milan:  'Silvana'  Editori- 
ale  d'Arte.  London:  Andre  Deutsch  Ltd.  16s. 
net. 

Mantegna:  Presentazione  di  Paolo  d'Ancona. 
Milan:  'Silvana'  Editoriale  d'Arte.  London: 
Andre  Deutsch  Ltd.  16s.  net. 

The  Ancient  Monuments  of  Ravenna. 
Second  Edition:  By  Giuseppe  Bovini. 
Milan:  'Silvana'  Editoriale  d'Arte.  London: 
Andre  Deutsch  Ltd.  21s.  net. 

The  Life  of  Ludwig  Mond:  By  J.  M.  Cohen. 
London :  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  22s.  6d.  net. 

Dictionary  of  Modern  Painting:  General 
Editors:  Carlton  Lake  and  Robert  Maillard. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  36s.  net. 

Blithfield  Hall.  An  Illustrated  Survey  of  the 
Staffordshire  Home  of  the  Bagot  Family. 

History  and  description  of  contents  written  by 
The  Lady  Bagot.  Derby:  English  Life  Publica- 
tions (St.  Michael's  Church  House,  Queen 
Street).  2S.  6d.  net. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Vol.  56.  No.  5. 
August  1956.  London:  The  Museums 
Association  (33  Fitzroy  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
W.i).  4s.  net. 

Wallace  Collection  Catalogues.  Furniture. 
Text  with  Historical  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions: By  F.  J.  B.  Watson,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 
London:  The  Trustees  of  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion (sold  at  Hertford  House).  10s.  net  paper. 
16s.  net  bound. 

Leeds  Art  Calendar.  Vol.  10.  No.  34. 
Summer  1956.  Leeds  (c/o  F.  M.  Arnold.  12. 
Butterley  Street),  is.  6d.  net. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

The  Phanseys  of  William  Cavendish, 
Marquis  of  Newcastle.  Edited  by  Douglas 
Grant.  The  Nonesuch  Press.  Limited  to  785 
copies.  £1  us.  6d.  net. 

WILLIAM  CAVENDISH,  first  Duke  of  New- 
castle, spent  nearly  £1,000,000  in  the  King's 
cause  during  the  Civil  War,  and  had  to  pawn  his 
wife's  jewels  while  they  were  living  on  the 
Continent  during  the  Protectorate.  This  wife, 
his  second,  about  thirty  years  his  junior,  is  the 
one  to  whom  the  love  poems  known  as  The 
Phanseys  were  written.  Never  before  published, 
they  are  at  last  dignified  by  first  appearance  in  a 
Nonesuch  edition:  but  the  most  entertaining 
part  of  the  book,  perhaps,  is  her  letters  in  reply 
to  him.  The  poems  are,  in  the  main,  pale  imita- 
tions of  Donne,  who  was  writing  forty  years 
earlier:  yet  an  occasional  line  does  carry  some 


true  fire,  for  Newcastle  was  in  love  with,  and 
writing  to,  a  real  woman. 

Her  twenty-one  letters  in  reply  breathe  sin- 
cerity and  character,  and  her  spelling  is  remark- 
ably eccentric  even  for  that  period,  e.g.: 

'My  lord,  the  only  blessing  I  wish  for  heer  is  I 
may  desarve  your  afeetshion,  which  is  onvala- 
bell 

The  Editor,  Douglas  Grant,  writes  an  'onvala- 
bell',  and  all  too  short,  introductory  sketch  of 
the  circumstances  of  their  wooing:  D.N.B. 
supplies  the  information  that  the  marriage  lasted 
twenty-nine  years,  until  Margaret's  death  in 
1674,  two  years  before  the  Duke's  death. 

The  volume  itself  (page  size  yi  in.  ■  4;!  in.)  is 
in  every  way  as  handsome  and  individual  as  the 
work  deserves.  It  is  printed  on  a  remnant  of  pre- 
war Dutch  rag  paper  with  the  Nonesuch  water- 
mark. The  small  quantity  of  this  paper  left 
determined  the  edition,  of  only  785  copies:  and 
that  it  was  paid  for  before  1939  may  account  for 
the  low  price  of  31s.  6d.,  which  certainly  would 
not  have  been  possible  if  the  paper  was  being 
charged  for  at  current  prices. 

The  type  used  is  Bruce  Rogers'  Monotype 
Centaur;  the  book  has  been  printed  by  William 
Clowes  and  Sons  at  Beccles.  There  are  no 
illustrations.  The  typographical  arrangement  is 
plain,  yet  with  all  the  elegance  and  ingenuity  that 
Sir  Francis  Meynell  commands.  The  design  of 
the  binding  is  adapted  from  a  Grolier  binding  of 
1533,  which  has  110  direct  relevance  except  that 
perhaps  Newcastle  himself  possessed  books  like 
it.  Its  merit,  artistically,  is  that  of  the  original 
design.  As  a  modern  reproduction  it  is  most 
ingeniously  and  skilfully  carried  out. 

This  is  the  sixth  Nonesuch  edition  to  appear 
since  the  end  of  the  war;  two  unlimited  editions, 
the  four  volume  Shakespeare  and  the  new  ll'eek- 
End  Book,  are  still  available,  but  the  limited 
editions  of  Selected  Poems  by  G.  M.  Hopkins,  the 
I  'erse  of  Hilaire  Bclloc,  and  Cloriana's  Glassc  have 
joined  the  pre-war  members  of  the  Nonesuch 
family  on  the  'rare  book'  shelves  ot  collectors 
and  dealers. 

The  Nonesuch  Press  is  not  a  Private  Press;  for 
its  books  are  not  printed  on  its  own  plant:  Sir 
Francis  Meynell  has  always  preferred  to  be  able 
to  choose  whichever  printer,  in  whatever 
country,  he  thinks  most  suitable  for  a  given  job. 
The  Allen  Press,  California 

One  of  the  comparatively  few  Private  Presses 
actually  producing  books  at  the  present  period  is 
the  Allen  Press  at  Kentfield,  California.  I  have 
just  received  some  specimen  pages  of  its  latest 
production:  the  book  itself,  The  Noble  Knight 
Paris  and  the  Pair  I  'ienne,  in  an  edition  of  only  1  30 
copies,  sold  out  so  quickly  that  the  publisher  had 
'the  unsavory  task  of  returning  checks  on  late 
orders'.  It  is  printed  on  a  superb  Auvergne  hand- 
made paper  from  the  Richard  de  Bas  mill,  which 
has  been  producing  paper  continuously  since 
1326.  It  is  a  true  hand-made  book,  but  with 
nothing  amateurish  about  it.  The  type  is  Van 
Krimpen's  Romance,  beautifully  hand-set  and 
beautifully  machined  (on  an  Acorn-Smith 
handpress  of  1 S30).  The  pages  are  decorated  with 
hand-coloured  wood  engravings,  printed  in  the 
margins,  and  I  envy  every  one  ot  the  successful 
130  subscribers. 


AMERICAN  SECTION 

Twelve  German  drawings 


A LOAN  exhibition  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  German  drawings  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  century,  selected 
trom  twenty-five  public  and  private  collections 
in  West  Germany,  has  been  touring  the  United 
States.  It  was  shown  in  the  museums  of  five 
cities,  concluding  with  an  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  The  draw- 
ings were  brought  to  America  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institutions'  Travelling  Exhibition  Ser- 
vice under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Dr.  Peter  Halm,  Director 
of  the  Staatliche  Graphische  Sammlung,  Munich, 
made  the  selection  and  prepared  a  catalogue 
which  has  appeared  in  English  translation  by 
Dr.  Margaret  D.  Scntt-Howie.  At  the  time  of 
the  showing  at  the  Metropolitan,  the  museum 
also  exhibited  German  drawings  trom  its  own 
collections.  The  drawings  from  the  Berlin  Print 
Room  came  from  their  present  location  in 
Wiesbaden.  Also  represented  were  the  print 
collections  of  Munich,  Hamburg,  Erlangen, 
Coburg,  Kassel,  Hanover,  Diisseldorf,  Darm- 
stadt, Bamberg,  Cologne,  Gottingen,  Nurem- 
berg, Heidelberg  and  Karlsruhe.  Dr.  Alfred 
Winterstein  of  Munich  and  Alfred  E.  Stehli  of 
Zurich-Kiisnach,  and  two  anonymous  lenders, 
helped  to  fill  the  gaps  caused  by  the  fact  that 
such  important  Print  Rooms  as  those  ot  Dessau, 
Dresden,  Leipzig  and  Weimar  could  not  be 
drawn  upon  for  this  occasion.  The  Connoisseur 
here  shows  on  the  pages  which  follow  twelve 
of  those  drawings.  The  photographs  are  by 
courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 


I  Left)  Hausbuch  Master  (?),  attributed  to.  'Ecce 
Homo'.  Pen  and  Brown  ink  with  white  and  pink 
on  grey-toned  paper:  II  f§  84  in.  Munich, 
Staatlich  Graphische  Sammlung.  (Right)  Lucas 
Cranach  the  Younger  (1515-1586).  'Portrait  of 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Saxony.'  Brush  and  brown 
ink:  15.1,  II  in.  Berlin,  Kupferstichkabinett 
(now  at  Wiesbaden). 
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(Left)  Matthias  Griinewald  c.  1475  80-15281. 
'Crowned  Figure,  Kneeling,  and  Two  Angels.' 
Dark  grey  and  black  chalk:  II  ^  14  i  in. 
Berlin,  Kupferstichkabinett  (Wiesbaden). 


(Right)  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  1497  98- 
1543).  'Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Man.'  Chalk  in 
several  colours  brushed  over  with  carbon  ink: 
12  it  9ik  m-  Berlin,  Kupferstichkabinett 
(Wiesbaden  i. 


(Extreme  left  below)'  Wenzel  Hollar  (1607- 
1677).  'On  the  Pegnitz  in  Nuremberg.'  Pen  and 
Brown  ink  with  grey,  brown  and  blue  wash: 
7^r  12  \l  in.  Berlin,  Kupferstichkabinett 
(Wiesbaden). 


Left  below)  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder  (1465-1524). 
'Portrait  of  Jorg  Schenk  zum  Schenkenstein.' 
Chalk.  Watermark:  high  crown  with  cross  and 
star:  11  ■  7  [J  in.  Berlin,  Kupferstichkabinett 
(Wiesbaden). 


(Centre  below)  Albrecht  Diirer  (1471-1528). 
'Birth  of  the  Virgin.'  Monogram  at  right  by 
another  hand.  Pen  and  ink:  11 A  •  8A  in.  On  the 
reverse,  sketches  for  the  Crucifixion.  Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinett  (Wiesbaden;. 


(Right  below  1  Wolf  Huber  (1485-1553). 'View  of 
Feldkirch.'  Dated  at  top:  1527  and  1530  (the 
latter  added  by  another  hand).  Pen  and  grey- 
black  ink:  I2|  in.  Munich,  Staatliche 
Graphische  Sammlung. 
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(Above)  Johann  Heinrich  Schonfeld  (1609-1683).  'A  Trio.'  Signed  lower  centre:  'H.  Schenfeldt:S:f.'  Pen  and  Carbon  ink:  6  ^  7  [;;  in.  Berlin,  Kupfer- 
stichkabinett  (Wiesbaden).  (Left  below)  Hans  Burgkmair  (1500-1559).  'The  Emperor  Maxmilian  I  and  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  as  Riders  in  a 
Tournament.'  Pen  and  wash,  with  watercolour  and  opaque  colour:  16  ,;;  11  in.  Munich,  Staatliche  Graphische  Sammlung.  (Centre)  Albrecht  Alt- 
dorfer  (c.  1450-1538).  'Susanna  at  the  Bath.'  Pen  and  black-brown  ink  squared  on  faint  red  paper:  13]  10  {;':  in.  Dusseldorf,  Kupferstichkabinett  der 
Stadtischen  Kunstsammlungen.  (Right)  Hans  von  Kulmbach  (1480-1522).  'King  from  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Donor  and  Armorial  Bearings.'  Pen 
and  brush,  grey  wash:  i8g      14  |j]  in.  Munich,  Staatliche  Graphische  Sammlung. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


by  Helen  Comstock 


Detroit  Institute's  Flemish  Tapestries 

ONE  of  the  great  sets  ot  early  Flemish 
tapestries,  often  called  the  d'Hunolstein 
Vices  and  Virtues,  from  the  French  collection  ot 
which  they  were  once  a  part,  is  the  most  recent 
presentation  of  the  Hearst  Foundation  to  an 
American  museum.  The  recipient  is  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts,  where  some  of  the  important 
examples  of  Hearst  armour,  such  as  the  Augs- 
burg suit  from  the  Sigmaringen  Collection,  an- 
al ready  to  be  seen. 

This  set  of  tour  Brussels  tapestries  ot  about 
[510-1520,  portraying  Courage,  Charity,  Pride 
and  Width,  was  from  the  time  ot  its  origin  in 
the  Montmorenc  y-Luxembourg  family,  until, 
in  1922,  Duveen  Brothers  acquired  it  from 
Baron  Felix  d'Hunolstein  of  Paris  and  Chateau 
dc  Cany,  Normandy.  The  tapestries  had  passed 
to  him  from  his  mother,  Antoinette  de  Mont- 
morency-Luxeniboui g.  I  laving  remained  in  one 
family  they  had  not  suffered  the  fate  ot  many 
early  tapestries  in  having  been  cut  down,  or 
used  tor  utilitarian  purposes.  They  first  came  to 
notice  when  they  were  exhibited  in  1  SSo  at  the 


Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs;  but  even  b\  1902 
Eugene  Miintz  was  referring  to  them  as  'little 
known'  in  his  Monuments  Piot  (Vol.  IX).  Since 
the  accounts  in  more  modern  works,  stub  as 
Gobel's   Wandteppiche    ami    George  Leland 

I I  timer's  Practical  Hook  o/  Tapestries  (1925)  do  not 
give  a  lull  account  (although  conceding  then 
importance)  they  have  to  a  large  extent  remained 
unknown. 

There  is  evident  in  the  early  Brussels  panels  a 
Gothic  quality  ot  design  which  has  not  yet  been 
affected  by  the  perspective  ot  the  painters.  Ami 
yet  there  is  a  strong  three-dimensional  quality  in 
the  treatment  of  the  folds  ot  the  draperies  which, 
m  some  instances,  cast  shadows,  as  in  the  centre 
ot  the  panel  portraying  Courage.  There  a  woman 
holds  a  battle  axe,  the  start  ot  which  throws  1 
shadow  on  the  rich  fabric  which  tonus  the  back- 
ground. The  patterns  ot  the  various  fabrics,  both 

III  the  background  draperies  and  in  the  costumes, 
would  alone  repay  separate  study. 

The  scenes  are  arranged  schematically  alter  a 
plan  divided  by  colonettes,  used  in  earlier 
tapestries  suc  h  as  the  History  pj  the  I  "ngin  in  the 
former    Royal    Palace.    Madrid,    which  are 


thought  to  have  been  brought  to  Spain  trom 
Brussels  by  Philip  the  Fair,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  111  i4</>;  the  Flemish  Redemption  oj 
Man  at  the  Cathedral  of  La  Seo  in  Saragossa,  of 
the  late  fifteenth  century;  and  the  recently  re- 
united Glorification  of  Charles  \  III  at  the 
(  loisters  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Although  the  Detroit  tapestries  are  not  of  the 
(  lass  'rich  with  gold',  the  use  ot  colour,  par- 
ticularly the  pale  blond  tones  111  subtle  grada- 
tions, gives  at  times  the  impression  ot  metallic 
threads.  The  sudden  passages  to  the  deeper  tones 
ot  red  and  blue  in  the  draperies  accentuates  this 
effect  ot  light  and  brilliance.  The  Institute  is 
tentatively  attributing  the  designs  to  lean  de 
(  amp  the  Elder  ot  Antwerp,  an  artist  w  ho  brings 
the  style  ot  Gerard  David  into  the  cartoons  of 
tapestry  weaving.  The  design  is  an  extremely 
complicated  one,  ami,  in  spite  of  a  number  of 
inscriptions,  only  a  part  ot'  the  significance  ot' 
this  allegory  has  been  deciphered  by  F.  W. 
Robinson  and  Adele  Weibel  of  the  Institute's 
stall,  in  a  recently  published  booklet  on  the- 
se ries.  In  the  panel  illustrated,  Fortitudo  is  seated 
on  a  throne  with  her  toot  upon  a  lion,  symbol  of 


(Below)  'Fortitudo'  (Courage),  one  of  a  set  of  four  tapestries  of  the  Vices 
and  Virtues,  circa  1510,  presented  by  the  Hearst  Foundation  to  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts.  ( Right)  A  detail  from  'Fortitudo,'  showing  Charlemagne, 
Hercules  and  David.  The  four  tapestries  concerned  were  from  the  time  of 
their  origin  in  the  Montmorency-Luxemhourg  family,  until,  in  1922, 
Duveen  Brothers  acquired  them  from  Baron  Felix  d'Hunolstein  of  Paris 
and  Chateau  de  Cany,  Normandy. 
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fearlessness,  surrounded  by  Temperance,  Faith 
Boldness,  and,  among  valorous  heroes,  David, 
to  represent  the  Old  Testament,  Hercules,  for 
the  Pagan  period,  and  Charlemagne,  hero  of 
Christendom.  The  main  scenes,  left  and  right, 
are  devoted  to  Avarice  and  Accidia  (Sloth),  while 
in  the  smaller  scenes,  above,  the  meaning  is  less 
clear.  But  Glutony  (Gula)  in  the  second  from  the 
left  is  cutting  a  cake  upon  her  lap,  and  at  the 
right  Esau  and  Jacob  are  easily  recognized,  with 
Timor,  Fear  of  God,  at  the  extreme  right,  his 
name  clearly  marked  by  an  inscription. 

In  the  panel  in  which  Charity  is  the  central 
figure,  there  is  a  similar  mingling  ot  allegorical 
and  Old  Testament  figures.  At  the  upper  right 
the  Ark  ot  the  Covenant  is  born  in  procession 
by  High  Priests,  and  at  the  lower  right  Esther 
kneels  before  Ahasuerus,  or  perhaps  the  Queen 
ot  Sheba  before  Solomon.  For  the  rest,  there  are 
so  many  representatives  ot  the  seven  Virtues  and 
the  seven  Vices  that  all  seem  to  take  part  in  the 
four  designs,  and  there  may  never  have  been  the 
full  fourteen  panels  required  to  make  this  a 
complete  set.  The  panels  devoted  to  Wrath  and 
Pride  show  a  similar  complexity  ot  characters, 
drawn  from  the  w  ritings  of  the  mediaeval  poet 
and  theologian  on  whose  works  the  tapestry 
designs  were  based. 

The  McKearin  Collection  at  Corning 

OF  special  interest  to  students  ot  American  glass 
is  the  announcement  that  a  section  of  the  George 
S.  McKearin  Collection  (the  subjects  selected  for 
the  illustration  ot  Two  Hundred  Years  of  American 
Blown  Class,  over  two  hundred  and  titty  in 
number)  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the 


Corning  Museum  ot  Class  at  Corning,  New 
York.  The  museum  considers  this  the  most  im- 
portant acquisition  since  its  opening  in  1950, 
during  which  time  a  collection  of  European, 
Near  Eastern,  Far  Eastern,  English-Irish,  Ameri- 
can and  South  American  glass  has  been  brought 
together.  The  nucleus  of  the  American  glass 
collection  already  at  the  Museum  was  assembled 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  McKearin,  and  additions 
have  been  made  in  the  interim  through  his  co- 
operation, as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  purchase 
of  the  two  Amelung  goblets  dated  1793  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  George  Trisler,  hither- 
to unknown  examples  of  the  inscribed  Amelung 
goblets  which  are  the  prize  of  the  collector.  The 
Museum  now  has  die  largest  single  group  of 
engraved  Amelung  presentation  pieces.  Ame- 
lung glass  was  produced  only  in  a  briet  period 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  the  New 
Bremen  Glass  Factory  of  John  Frederick  Ame- 
lung at  Frederick,  Maryland. 

The  name  of  Stiegel  rivals  that  of  Amelung  in 
American  glass,  and  in  this  classification  the  new 
group  brings  to  the  Museum  some  rare  examples 
attributed  to  the  factory  at  Manheim,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Since  the  eccentric  'Baron'  Stiegel  had 
financial  difficulties  which  soon  closed  his  factory 
and  scattered  his  workmen,  and  since  his  work- 
men took  their  techniques  elsewhere,  it  is 
generally  unwise  to  assign  pieces  to  his  factory 
on  the  basis  of  style  alone.  Stiegel-type  glass  was 
made  in  three  forms,  copper  wheel  engraved, 
enamelled  and  pattern  moulded.  In  the  last,  the 
gather  ot  metal  was  given  its  design  in  a  mould, 
and  then  expanded  by  blowing,  producing  a 
freedom  ot  design  denied  to  the  later  pressed 


glass.  These  blown  and  moulded  pieces — a 
pattern  known  as  the  'daisy-diamond,'  and 
'daisy-hexagon'  used  by  Stiegel — are  extremely 
rare  and  among  the  most  sought  by  the  collector. 
Two  snud  bottles,  each  representing  one  of  these 
rare  forms,  are  in  the  McKearin  Collection. 

Another  group  of  American  glass  well  repre- 
sented here  is  the  South  Jersey  type,  of  which 
Casper  Wistar  was  the  first  exponent.  Most  of 
the  examples  ot  South  Jersey  type  existing  today 
may  have  been  made  over  a  wide  area;  for  the 
term  has  come  to  mean  a  blown  glass  with 
applied  decoration  ot  prunts  and  trailing  in  free 
primitive  forms.  Characteristic  is  the  'lily  pad' 
decoration  which  suggests  a  leaf  design  encasing 
the  lower  part  of  a  pitcher  or  bowl.  This  style, 
too,  was  carried  to  other  areas,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  'South  Jersey'  examples 
was  made  at  the  Red  ford  (or  Redwood)  Glass 
Works  in  New  York  State.  This  is  a  unique  set 
of  sugar  bowl  and  pitcher  in  bluish-aquamarine, 
non-lead  bottle  or  window  glass.  The  bowl  has 
a  high  domed  cover  and  ball  knop  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  a  hen ;  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl 
has  typical  lily  pad  decoration.  Such  pieces  were 
blown  by  workmen  as  gifts  or  proofs  of  skill, 
using  the  ordinary  pot  metal  for  the  window 
glass  or  bottles  which  were  the  commercial  out- 
put of  their  factory. 

Among  the  most  important  engraved  ex- 
amples in  the  collection  is  the  decanter  portray- 
ing the  naval  engagement  of  the  Hornet  and  the 
Peacock  during  the  War  of  1S12.  This  was  done 
at  the  Birmingham  Glass  Works  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  (established  18 10),  of  which  one  of 
the  partners  was  Charles  Ihmsen,  who  made  this 


(Left)  A  decanter  engraved  by  Charles  Ihmsen  with  the  naval  engagement  of  the  'Hornet'  and  the  'Peacock'  in  the  War  of  1812.  Corning  Museum  of 
Class.  (Right)  James  II  footed  salver,  with  marks  indicating  London  work,  1688.  By  William  Gamble  (?),  9J  in.  diameter.  Montclair  Art  Museum. 
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decanter  for  his  son-in-law,  John  Leaugcay.  It  is 
inscribed  with  the  initials  JL  enclosed  in  two  leaf 
sprays  and  The  Hornet  and  Peacock;  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  the  subject.  The  engagement  ot  the 
British  Peacock  and  the  American  Hornet  off"  the 
coast  of  South  America  in  1813  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  engravings  of  the  event  as  in  the  case 
of  other  naval  engagements  of  the  period,  which 
produced  some  of  the  best  American  historical 
points.  To  adapt  such  a  design  to  a  decanter 
required  considerable  skill  and  the  crudeness  of 
the  result  is  not  surprising. 

Silver  at  the  Montclair  Museum 

A  LITTLE  known  collection  of  approximately 
one  hundred  examples  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  silver,  presented  to  the  Montclair  Art 
Museum  by  Edward  S.  Whitney  in  1936,  in- 
cludes the  interesting  and  unusual  James  II  tooted 
salver  illustrated.  This  is  engraved  with  a  design 
obviously  related  to  the  embroidery  of  the 
period.  A  medallion  showing  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  late  seventeenth-century  dress  is  sur- 
rounded by  floral  sprays  enclosing  cupids,  birds, 
animals,  as  they  are  found  in  the  needlework  of 
the  period.  The  maker  was  probably  William 
Gamble,  and  the  marks  indicate  London  work, 
1688.  Other  noteworthy  pieces  include  a 
William  III  salver,  by  Willoughby  Masham, 
London,  1701,  which  has  gadrooning  on  the 
edge,  and  a  gadrooned  foot:  and  there  is  a  very 
unusual  small  salver,  only  5  J  inches  in  diameter, 


by  Henry  Green,  London,  1720.  The  tray  forms, 
such  as  the  footed  salver,  as  well  as  the  small 
waiter,  generally  on  three  feet,  may  be  well 
studied  in  their  successive  styles  throughout  the 
century.  An  octagonal  salver  on  four  hoof  feet 
was  made  by  Thomas  Fairer,  1737.  Toward 
mid-century  Paul  Crespin  was  using  an  edge 
escalloped  with  chrysanthemum  petals,  while 
the  more  characteristic  type  with  piecrust  edge 
moulded  with  shells,  and  having  three  leaf- 
voluted  feet,  is  seen  111  the  work  of  Ebcnczcr 
Coker,  1763.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the 
fashionable  beaded  edge  is  seen  on  a  pleasing 
small  waiter  by  Peter  and  Ann  Bateman,  1790. 

Some  of  the  plainer  forms  of  the  first  half  ot' 
the  century  are  noted  in  a  George  I  miniature 
creamer  by  James  Smith,  London,  which  has  .1 
pear-shape  with  pointed  spout  and  loop  handle. 
The  repousse  decoration  ot  the  following  period 
is  represented  by  a  pyriform  teapot  by  Thomas 
Whipham,  1746,  with  pear-shaped  body  and 
reeded  and  curved  leaf  moulded  spout,  domed 
cover  and  shoulder  showing  repousse  decoration 
of  foliage  and  scrolls.  A  George  II  monteith  bowl 
by  Charles  Martin,  173 1,  is  fluted  and  stands  on 
a  fluted  foot,  the  rim  showing  cherub  heads  and 
leaf  scrolls.  Another  of  the  more  elaborate 
forms  is  a  cake  basket  with  pierced  decoration, 
by  Edward  Aldridge  and  John  Stamper,  [758, 
representing  the  spiral  forms  which  remained 
popular  in  early  George  II  silver,  as  in  the  coffee 
pot  by  Philip  Norman,  1767,  which  is  spirally 


gadrooned  over  the  entire  surface.  A  Dublin 
Huguenot,  Charles  Lcmaitre,  is  represented  by  a 
lighthouse  coffee  pot,  1735,  a  form  used  by  his 
London  contemporary,  Edward  Vincent  in 
1737.  A  I  )ublin  pair  of  octagonal  muffineers  with 
the  date  letter  for  1726,  but  no  maker's  mark, 
shows  the  crest  ot  Lord  Clanmore,  later  Earl  ot 
Wicklow. 

Among  other  examples  of  George  III  silver  in 
the  collection  is  a  chop  dish  by  Thomas  Heming, 
1770,  with  the  royal  arms  differenced  with  a 
label  tor  the  Prince  ot  Wales  which  is  a  mate  to 
one  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Monet  and  Smith  College 

ONE  of  Monet's  paintings  of  Rouen  Cathedral 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  Smith  College 
Museum  in  honour  of  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  alumnae  association  of  the  college. 
This  subject,  dated  1  Sy4,  belongs  to  Monet's 
series  of  forty  paintings  of  the  facade  of  the 
Cathedral  as  seen  under  varying  conditions  ot 
light  and  atmosphere.  For  three  years  his  chief 
occupation  was  painting  from  a  window 
opposite  the  Cathedral.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  a  number  of  canvases  in  progress  at  once, 
as  his  problem  was  the  capturing  of  the  almost 
unlimited  sequence  ot  changes  in  reflected  light 
from  the  hours  ot  the  morning  sun,  through  the 
day,  and  on  days  of  different  conditions  of 
weather.  T  he  Rouen  series  was  begun  in  1892, 
after  he  had  completed  his  series  of  hayricks, 
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Niderviller  tureen  decorated  in  red,  green,  yellow,  blue  and  mauve,  c.  1760.  See  Story  'Eighteenth-century  French  Taste.'  (Right)  Bizen  ware  incense 
burner,  Japanese  eighteenth  century.  See  'Bird  Forms  as  a  Motif  in  Art.'  Seattle  Art  Museum  (Dr.  Eugene  Fuller  Collection). 


1890  and  1891,  which  was  his  first  attempt  to 
work  out  a  problem  of  the  kind.  Later  he  was  to 
paint  his  water  lily  series,  being  tempted  by  that 
more  complicated  problem  offered  by  the  sur- 
face and  depths  of  water.  In  the  Cathedral  he 
found  a  most  satisfying  and  beautiful  subject  and 
although  his  purpose  almost  led  him  into  the 
field  of  the  abstract,  the  noble  form  of  the 
Cathedral  could  never  become  a  non-objective 
subject.  The  problem,  however,  required  much 
more  application  than  painting  every  day  in  1 
new  landscape;  and  actually,  as  his  biographer 
Duret  said,  he  painted  fewer  canvases  while  he 
was  returning  ever  again  to  the  same  subject  in 
this  manner.  'I  have  heard  Monet  say  that  the 
labour  of  painting  Rouen  Cathedral  under  the 
varied  effects  of  light  demanded  such  intense 
application  of  mind  that  he  became  utterly 
exhausted.' 

Courbet  for  Boston 

ONE  of  Courbet's  later  landscapes  of  the  iS6o's, 
which  is  related  to  the  period  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered Le  Ruisseau  du  Puits  Noir,  dated  186S, 
discussed  in  The  Connoisseur  (Vol.  CXXXVII, 
No.  554,  p.  232)  by  Adrian  Bury,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
Forest  Pool,  which  has  been  used  to  illustrate 
books  on  Courbet  by  Meier-Gracfe  and  Charles 
Lcgcr,  comes  from  the  Beatty  Collection,  Lon- 
don. It  belongs  to  the  late  scries  of  subjects 
painted  in  the  artist's  native  Franche  Compte 
along  a  tributary  of  the  river  Lone.  The  present 
subject  has  the  greater  effect  of  light  and  airiness 
which  enters  into  Courbet's  work  at  this  time, 
through  his  contact  with  the  Impressionists,  par- 
ticularly Boudin  and  Monet,  whom  he  nut 
personally.  A  new  luminous  quality  is  evident 
in  his  colour,  but  he  preserves  the  strong  feeling 
for  form  which  distinguishes  the  early  paintings 
at  Ornans.  Forest  Pool  joins  an  earlier  work  in  the 
museum,  The  Quarry,  a  hunting  scene,  which  has 
the  opaque  colours  of  that  period.  While  nun  li 
of  the  present  landscape  is  in  shadow  through 


the  presence  of  the  cluster  of  tall  slender  trees, 
and  the  tigure  ot  the  deer  which  has  come  to 
drink  at  the  stream  is  almost  concealed  in  it,  this 
shadow  is  not  at  all  dense.  In  tact,  the  whole 
painting,  when  compared  with  Le  Ruisseau  du 
Puits  Noir,  and  the  related  Le  Ruisseau  Convert  in 
the  Louvre,  has  a  greater  effect  of  light.  This 
period  of  Courbet  is  probably  not  so  well  repre- 
sented in  American  collections  as  that  of  the  early 
works,  and  the  renewed  interest  in  his  art,  ex- 
pressed by  the  exhibitions  in  Venice  and  in 
France  in  1954,  has  called  attention  to  this,  so 
that  Boston's  museum  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  acquired  an  excellent  example  from  the 
brilliant  end  of  a  career  that  was  soon  to  be 
terminated  by  outer,  and  tragic,  causes,  brought 
about  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Eighteenth-Century  French  Taste 

FRENCH  ART  as  an  exposition  of  French  life 
and  thought  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  important  loan  ex- 
hibitions at  the  close  of  the  season.  It  was  held 
at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  and  was  arranged 
by  Paul  L.  Crigaut,  Curator  of  Decorative  Arts. 
Every  phase  of  French  art  was  represented,  but 
the  exhibition  assumed  more  than  usual  im- 
portance, through  the  faience  and  silver.  This 
w  as  the  first  showing  in  America  of  character- 
istic types  of  Nevers,  Moustiers,  Marseilles, 
Sceaux,  Niderviller,  Luneville,  Strasbourg  and 
other  factories,  brought  together  for  comparison 
not  only  with  each  other  but  with  the  formal 
beauty  and  fragile  perfection  of  the  porcelain  in 
the  adjoining  gallery.  The  individual  character 
and  informality  of  design  of  the  faience  has 
been  attracting  an  increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
can collectors  for  some  years. 

French  silver  had  a  leading  place  in  the  ex- 
hibition through  the  presence  of  loans  from  the 
heretofore  unexhibited  private  collection  of 
Mrs.  I  larvcy  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  together  with 
the  important  gifts  of  French  silver  which  she  has 
already  made  to  the  Institute,  such  as  the  toilet 


service  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Portu- 
guese Duke  ot  Cadaval. 

French  ormolu,  which  so  often  touches  the 
realm  ot  sculpture,  was  handsomely  represented, 
and  one  noted  a  pair  of  tire  dogs  incorporating 
fighting  goats,  attributed  to  Pierre  Gouthiere, 
from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  These 
were  acquired  by  an  American  in  France  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Among  the  many  small 
objets  de  vertu,  in  w  hich  French  artisans  were  un- 
excelled in  Europe  and  rivalled  only  in  the 
Orient,  was  a  pique  tortoise  shell  casket  with 
diinoiserics  on  the  sides  and  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Louis  XIV.  An  oval  box  of  black  and  gold 
fuquer  by  Francois-Thomas  Germain,  once  in 
the  Rothschild  Collection  is  on  an  equality  with 
the  Japanese  work  it  emulates. 

Drawings  included  designs  from  the  Cdoper 
Union  Museum's  rich  collection,  showing 
sketches  tor  metalwork,  architectural  details, 
and.  among  other  subjects,  porcelain,  one  of  the 
last  being  a  floral  design  found  on  examples  of 
Sevres  porcelain  in  the  exhibition.  The  Morgan 
Library  sent  books  from  its  great  collection  of 
tine  bindings  which,  with  examples  from  other 
sources,  formed  a  review  of  the  baroque  and 
classical  styles,  the  first  in  the  intricate  designs  of 
Padaloup  and  Monnier;  also  Mercier,  with  his 
mosaics  of  various  colours,  and  the  later, 
classical  period,  represented  by  Lefcbvre, 
11.  >  An  an  and  Mounter. 

Among  the  tapestries,  four  panels  of  The 
History  of  Don  Quixote,  lent  by  French  &  Co., 
and  once  in  the  collection  ot  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  were  woven  at  the  ( iobelins  between 
1746  and  1756  and  represent  the  combined  work 
of  many  distinguished  artists.  The  set  was 
planned  by  Charles  Coypcl;  cartoons  were  by 
Belin  dc  Fontenay  and  Claude  III  Audran.  The 
festoons  of  flowers  which  unite  the  central 
medallions  to  the  border  w  ere  the  work  of  a 
great  botanical  draughtsman,  Louis  Tessier. 
while  the  stately  peacock  which  stands  as  the 
crest  of  the  medallion  was  drawn  by  Alexandre- 
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Francois  Desportcs.  This  set  sums  up  the  archi- 
tectural and  pictorial  elements  in  French  decora- 
tion w  ith  harmony,  due  to  the  subtle  blending  ot 
form  and  colour  which  the  thread  of  the  weaver 
effects  so  much  mine  subtly  than  the  brush  or 
the  chisel. 

Also  of  great  interest  is  the  Beauvais  pair  of 
the  early  eighteenth-century  Circus  Performers, 
signed  by  Jean  Berain  and  woven  by  Philip 
Behagle,  director  of  Beauvais.  These  are  also 
called  Italian  Grotesques,  or  The  Animal  Tamers, 
the  complete  series  consisting  of  eight  panels, 
sometimes  woven  with  different  borders,  ex- 
amples being  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Dccor.itits. 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Museum 
at  Aix-en-Provence  and  the  former  Mackay 
Collection.  The  designs  of  performers  on 
trapeze  and  tightrope,  so  diminutive  yet  so  ex- 
pressive that  they  are  not  lost  in  the  elaborate 
architectural  setting  with  a  wealth  of  classical 
motifs,  arc  developed  in  a  manner  which  shows 
that  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  Regcncc 
had  come  into  being  before  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  Beauvais  owed  much  to  his  patronage,  and 
the  success  of  Behagle  of  Tournai  in  Paris  was 
established  by  royal  favour.  His  personal  interest 
in  the  factory  has  witness  in  the  inscription  en- 
graved on  a  garden  wall  at  Beauvais  which  says 
that  'King  Louis  XIV  rested  under  this  shade  in 
1686.'  One  of  Behagle's  earliest  commissions 
had  been  a  set  of  tapestries  designed  by  Berain 
for  the  son  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  the  Count 
of  Toulouse. 

French  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  century 
represents  a  combination  ot  the  arts  to  an  un- 
usual degree,  the  result  approaching  more  nearly 
the  realm  of  the  fine  arts  than  in  any  other  school 
of  cabinet-making.  With  ormolu  of  sculptural 
beauty,  Sevres  plaques,  decoration  of  lacquer, 
inlay  of  exotic  woods  on  forms  which  in  them- 


selves have  .1  plastic  quality,  a  single  encoignure  or 
bonheur-du-jour  is  able  to  represent  its  period 
more  completely  than  any  other  example  of 
French  art.  Some  of  the  pieces  from  the  Collis  P. 
Huntington  Collection  at  the  California  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  were  noteworthy  here, 
including  .1  writing  table  with  ormolu,  mother- 
of-pcarl,  coral,  and  parquetry  of  under-painted 
horn,  the  work  of  the  unknown  cabinet-maker 
whose  initials  have  never  been  identified, 
B.V.R.B.,  but  are  found  on  some  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  the  Louis  XV  period.  Dolphin  mounts 
in  the  ormolu  may  indicate  a  royal  provenance. 
A  centre  table  of  about  1720,  carved  and  gilt, 
was  in  the  Palace  at  Tsarskoje-Selo,  and  a 
slightly  later  commode  with  parquetry  design 
and  ormolu,  c.  1730,  came  from  the  Earl  of 
Roseberry  Collection.  The  mark  of  Martin 
Carlin,  including  an  unusually  complete  address, 
grande  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  dans  la 
grande  porte,  pres  de  lafontaine  de  Charonne,  is  on 
one  of  a  pair  of  exquisite,  small  serving  tables, 
once  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Ripon,  and  lent 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Kelham.  The  stamp  of 
J.  H.  Riesencr  is  on  an  occasional  table  once  in 
the  Stettenheimer  Collection,  lent  anonymously, 
and  a  pair  of  encoignures  stamped  C.  Wolff  (M. II. 
1775)  were  formerly  at  Revcsby  Abbey. 

New  York's  City  Hall 

THE  New-York  Historical  Society  recently 
brought  together  a  number  ot  items  111  its  ex- 
tensive collections  relating  to  New  York's  City 
Hall,  built  1803-18 12,  which  has  in  some  way 
escaped  demolition  and  has  even  received, 
during  the  past  year,  extensive  repairs.  It  was  in 
honour  of  the  last  and  the  official  re-dedication 
in  July,  trhlt  mc  Historical  Society  arranged  a 
showing  including  original  drawings  by  the 
architect  [ohn  McComb,  with  prints  and  photo- 


graphs showing  scenes  of  the  City  Hall  and  Park 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1824;  the  fireworks 
display  in  observance  of  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable  111  1858  and  the  resulting  fire 
which  seriously  damaged  the  building;  Cener.d 
Jackson's  funeral  procession  in  1845,  and  Lincoln 
lying  in  state  alter  his  assassination  in  1865. 

The  building  is  frequently  described  as  in  the 
'( Colonial'  style  although  built  well  after  the  end 
of  the  Colonial  period.  Yet  the  designation  is  111 
a  sense  .1  true  one,  since  (ohn  McComb  was  a 
devoted  follower  of  ( abbs  and  Chambers,  and 
the  latest  elements  in  his  work  are  derived  from 
Pain.  While  he  was  active  until  1830  he  was 
never  .111  exponent  of  the  Greek  Revival  style 
.is  were  Ithiel  Town  and  A.  |.  Davis.  He  re- 
mained an  eighteenth-century  architect,  work- 
ing in  the  English-Palladian  style.  Nevertheless, 
the  City  Hall  is  actually  not  entirely  in  the 
English  tradition,  as  would  be  expected,  due  to 
the  influence  of  his  French  partner.  Mangin,  .111 
emigree  architect  with  whom  McComb  was  in 
partnership  .it  the  time  of  the  competition  for 
plans  for  a  new  City  Hall  in  1802.  Actually  there 
is  much  in  the  basic  plan  which  has  a  French 
feeling  about  it,  .is  Hamlin  notes  in  his  Greek 
Revival  Architecture,  a  delicacy  ot  torm  and  pro- 
portion which  relates  it  to  the  French  eighteenth 
century.  There  is,  it  is  true,  much  English  detail 
111  the  actual  working  out  of  the  plans,  since 
McComb  made  alterations  as  he  progressed, 
being,  like  his  predecessors,  .1  builder-architect, 
a  figure  who  had  dominated  Colonial  building 
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hut  was  soon  to  disappear  on  the  arrival  of  pro- 
fessional architects  like  Ithiel  Town.  One  of  the 
tcaturcs  of  the  building  is  the  circular  stair- 
way, sometimes  called  a  'hanging  stairway,' 
because  of  its  keystone  construction. 

Mrs.  Firestone's  French  Silver 

A  FEW  examples  earlier  than  the  eighteenth 
century  included  items  of  great  interest  in  a  small 
bowl  with  ribbed  sides  and  a  continuous  band  of 
foliage  at  the  foot,  by  an  unknown  Paris  maker 
about  i  553  ;  a  spice  caster  off.  1660,  and  a  pair  of 
candlesticks  on  square  bases  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  dc  Boissieu,  Paris,  1678.  These  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  1926. 

The  Paris  makers  early  developed  the  pyri- 
form,  or  pear-shape,  on  moulded  spreading  toot 
and  used  it  for  ewers  and  coffee  pots  throughout 
the  century,  altering  it  only  as  the  style  of 
ornament  changed  and  frequently  using  it  in 
forms  of  unexpected  simplicity,  since  ornament 
of  rich  character  is  generally  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Paris  work.  However,  over-ornamenta- 
tion is  not  a  fault  of  Paris  makers,  who  are  in- 
variably able  to  hold  ornament  in  a  subsidiary- 
role  by  adapting  it  to  form :  and  where  they  use 
full  relief,  as  on  the  spout  of  the  1730  ewer  by 
( leorge  Rev  of  Chambery,  they  combined  it 
with  plain  surfaces.  Engraved,  all-over  ornament 
is  taken  as  a  rule  from  architectural  motifs  and  is 
combined  with  a  fine  gadrooning  on  spice  boxes, 
the  lids  of  double  salts,  covers  of  milk  pots  and 
bases  ot  candlesticks.  The  silversmiths  were,  as  a 
rule,  conventional,  and  never  followed  some  of 
their  contemporaries  in  other  fields  to  excesses 
of  the  rococo.  Rather  they  used  the  reverse 
scroll  with  great  delicacy,  as  on  the  salts  with 
scrolled  bases  by  C.  Dargent,  Paris,  1740. 

A  series  of  bell-shaped  beakers,  often  with  a 
mid-band  and  almost  always  ornamented  either 
with  chasing  and  engraving  or  with  applied 
ornament,  represents  a  characteristic  French 
form  in  the  work  of  J.  F.  Balzac,  Paris,  1750; 
Jacques  Famechon,  Paris,  1773;  Jean  Chabrol, 
Paris,  1736;  and  a  maker  from  Angers  who  used 
all  over  low  relict  decoration  on  a  stippled 
ground.  His  mark,  IvM  with  key  and  crown 
appears  with  the  date  letter  Q.  This  is  possibly 
tor  1730-1732,  since  there  is  still  some  question 
regarding  date  marks  on  provincial  silver.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  best  known 
provincial  makers  is  undoubtedly  Louis  Samson 
of  Toulouse  whose  magnificent  ewer  of  1762, 
pyritorm  in  shape  and  spirally  fluted,  with 
handle  ot  broken,  toliated  scrolls,  and  delicate 
band  of  repousse  festoons  around  the  body  has  a 
character  which  sums  up  all  that  is  enchanting  in 
the  rococo  style. 

Bird  Forms  as  a  Motif  in  Art 

FOR  a  recent  exhibition  the  Seattle  Art  Museum 
selected  the  subject,  'Bird  in  Art,'  and  arranged 
a  showing  ot  sculpture,  painting,  ceramics  and 


textiles  drawn  from  its  own  collections,  private 
sources,  the  Cleveland  Museum  and  other  pub- 
lic institutions.  The  art  of  many  centuries  was 
represented  in  terms  naturalistic,  formal,  fanciful, 
allegorical  and  conventional.  The  Seattle 
Museum  is  particularly  rich  in  Oriental  art 
through  the  benefactions  of  its  founder,  Dr. 
Eugene  Fuller.  From  the  Fuller  Collection  came 
the  delightful  Japanese  Bizen  ware  incense 
burner  0  the  eighteenth  century,  illustrated, 
showing  two  quail  and  a  large  radish.  In  their 
Stonewaic  the  Japanese  potter  displayed  full  in- 
dependence of  Chinese  and  Korean  sources  that 
influence  so  much  of  Japanese  ceramic  produc- 
tion. The  feeling  which  dominates  the  design  of 
this  incense  burner  is  in  harmony  with  Japanese 
bird  painting,  in  which  the  ends  of  naturalism 
and  design  are  served  simultaneously.  Simplifica- 
tion is  carried  to  extreme  without  robbing  the 
subject  ot  animation.  The  treatment  of  the 
figures  of  the  quail  in  stoneware,  particularly  the 
rendering  ot  the  feathers,  is  done  in  almost 
mechanical  style  but  the  forms  are  very  much 
alive.  The  very  combination  of  the  birds  with  a 
giant  radish,  of,  we  judge,  impossible  dimensions 
adds  to  this  realistic  design  a  piquant  suggestion 
■  >i  the  fanciful. 

Silver  at  Minneapolis 

THERE  has  rarely  been  so  much  attention  given 
in  America  to  the  subject  of  silver  as  in  the  last 
season.  The  extensive  loan  exhibition  of  Phila- 
delphia silver,  the  first  ever  held  devoted  to  this 
subject  exclusively,  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum, 
was  shortly  followed  by  a  distinguished  showing 
of  English,  French  and  American  silver  at  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  in  honour  of  its 
retiring  director,  Russell  A.  Plimpton.  Silver 
has  always  been  .1  special  interest  ot  Mr.  Plimp- 
ton and  he  has  developed  the  Institution's  col- 
lections in  that  field  with  especial  care.  The 
earliest  piece  in  the  exhibition,  which  has  been 
arranged  by  his  successor,  Richard  S.  Davis,  was 
the  fifteenth-century  mazer  bowl  with  silver 
mounts  from  the  collection  ot  James  Ford  Bell 
on  loan  at  the  Institute. 

French  silver  has  an  exceptionally  important 
work  in  the  tureen  made  by  Francois-Thomas 
( lei  main  for  the  Russian  Imperial  Court,  which 
came  from  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  A  num- 
ber of  contributions  of  English  silver  from  the 
Bemis  Collection  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  has  brought  some  rare  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth-century  examples,  as  well  as  Queen 
Anne  and  Georgian  silver,  to  the  exhibition. 
Noteworthy  in  this  group  is  the  rare  acorn- 
shaped  silver-gilt  wine  cup  and  cover  by  the 
maker  HM,  London,  1585.  Although  a  presenta- 
tion to  a  church,  it  is  an  example  of  domestic 
plate.  It  is  a  rare  form,  more  generally  repre- 
sented by  an  egg-shaped  cup,  but  like  this  having 
a  low.  spreading  foot.  Doubtless  they  were 
found  less  imposing  than  the  cups  with  everted 


bowl,  baluster  stem  and,  finally,  a  steeple  cover, 
which  became  a  more  popular  type  of  wine  cup. 

About  half  of  the  three  hundred  examples 
brought  together  for  the  exhibition  consisted  of 
American  work,  chosen  from  the  masterworks 
of  John  Coney,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Edward 
Winslow,  Jacob  Hurd,  and  Paul  Revere  of 
Boston;  Peter  Van  Dyck,  Henricus  Boclen, 
Simeon  Soumaine  and  others  of  New  York; 
Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  and  Philip  Syng  of 
Philadelphia.  The  latest  piece  in  this  group  was 
by  Samuel  Kirk  of  Baltimore,  an  extremely 
active  maker  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
working  in  the  classical  style. 

English  Silver 

AT  the  new  gallery  of  the  Museum  Silver  Shop 
on  Fifty-Fifth  Street,  a  recent  arrival  from 
London  is  a  large  George  III  tray  engraved  with 
the  arms,  motto  and  crest  of  Percy,  Dukes  of 
Northumberland.  The  noteworthy  part  of  the 
design  is  the  wide  pierced  border  showing  a 
grape  vine,  cast  and  applied,  and  worked  with 
the  chisel  until  the  surface  of  the  leaves  has  a 
delicate  texture.  This  piece,  by  Digby  Scott  and 
Benjamin  Smith,  bears  the  date  letter  for  1802 
making  it  an  early  example  of  the  revival  of  a 
more  elaborate  style  which  had  been  in  favour 
earlier  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  which  had 
been  discarded  during  the  Adam  period. 

Unusual  Soumaine  Tankard 

ALSO  noted  among  the  recent  arrivals  was  a 
William  and  Mary  tankard  by  Francis  Gar- 
thornc,  1693,  with  flat  top,  serrated  lip  and 
moulded  base  band.  Its  form  is  very  closely 
related  to  an  almost  contemporary  New  York 
tankard  show  n  w  ith  it,  by  Simeon  Soumaine, 
which  differs  chiefly  111  the  thumb  piece  and  the 
use  of  a  rat-tail  bead  on  the  handle.  The  Sou- 
maine tankard  is  unusual.  New  York  silver  did 
not  have  the  applied  leaf  band  as  part  of  the  base 
ornament.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  like  its 
English  prototype,  although  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  Soumaine  tankard  enlarges  on  the  original, 
both  in  size  (three-quarters  of  an  inch  higher), 
and  in  having  a  much  broader  lip  and  wider  base 
moulding.  A  large  ale  tankard  is  typical  of  New- 
York,  where  conviviality  was  early  noted  by 
travellers.  The  New  York  tankard  was  larger 
than  the  English,  also  the  Boston,  tankard.  A 
visitor  to  New  York  in  1744  found  himself 
frequently  in  'the  company  of  toapcrs',  while  a 
gentleman's  social  life  centred  in  the  clubs  which 
met  nightly  at  certain  taverns  and  'the  company 
seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  a  man  could 
not  have  a  more  sociable  quality  or  enduement 
than  to  be  able  to  pour  down  seas  of  liquor  and 
remain  unconquered  .  .  .'  The  writer  was  a 
visitor  from  Annapolis,  Maryland,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  whose  Itineraruim  is  an  in- 
valuable source  ot  information  on  lite  and 
customs  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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FRENCH      COMPANY  inc. 


ESTABLISHED  1S40 


One  of  llif  world's  most  extensive  and  distinguished  collections 


NEW  YORK 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


Mrs.  James  Wedderburn 

bv 

j 

Sir  Henrv  Racburn 
1756-1823 
30  X  25  inches 


A  fully  recorded  and  exhibited  work 
by  the  master 


iS  EAST  r7th  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 
from  a  Private  Collection 


MAURICE  DE  VLAMINCK 

Oil  Painting  H .  21]  X  252  inches. 
Box  No.  7027. 


Rue  a  Ckatou'  C1914. 


BERNARD 


St.  Paul's  from  the  river  (one  of  a  pairj.     Panel  12] -  X  19?  inches 
DANIEL  TURNER 
Signed,  dated  1804 


21  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 
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PAKKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES  •  live 

980    MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW    YORK  21 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  AUCTION  GALLERY 

FOR 

erarv 

and  (Dlliev  (^Personal  dProfyerly 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  exhibition  and 
public  sale  of  paintings,  sculptures,  antique 
furniture,  tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  fine  porcelain 
jewelry,  books,  prints,  other  personal  property 

nines  (^Jnviiecl 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN  •  LOUIS  J.  MARION 

Vice-Vreiidents 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


The  Carriage  by  CONSTANTIN  GUYS 

French,  1805-1892 

\\  atercolor,  7|  X  9J  inches 

HPfTimER  G  QUERIES 

Fine  Paintings 
51  EAST  57th  STREET  -:-  NEW  YORK 


Tel.  Plaza  8-0410- 


A«     >  »»  I1UU  MU  U    .iAlil.«.HAl  U  U..U.V.1«'U.H.H.HJl  «)  »! 


HANDCARVED  ADAMS  PINE  MANTEL  with  mar- 
ble facing,  one  of  an  extensive  collection. 
Length  of  shelf,  68",  depth  IV2",  overall 
height  53". 

"the  kill",  by  Thomas  Blenks,  19th  Cen- 
tury British  painter.  56"  x  37 V2"  overall. 

Very  rare  18th  CENTURY  WORCESTER  urn. 
Pair  of  18th  Century  Worcester  Cache  Pots. 


409  Royal  Street 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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Denys  Sutton 

writes  in 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

Every  week,  Denys  Sutton  contributes  a  penetrating  article  on 
current  events  in  the  Art  World.  Exhibitions,  art  sales,  price 
trends  and  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  art  connoisseur  are 
critically  discussed. 

These  articles,  together  with  others  on  Drama,  Literature  and 
many  other  topics,  regularly  supplement  the  essential  news  and 
features  of  industrial  development  and  commercial  affairs, 
which  every  business  executive  needs  to  know. 

Art  Connoisseurs  should  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

of  interest  to  art  galleries  and  dealers 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  Art  Connoisseurs  the  financial 
times  now  publishes  each  week  a  classified  column  devoted  to 
Art  Galleries  and  Exhibitions. 

This  column  appears  in  the  same  issue  as  that  in  which  Denys 
Sutton's  widely  read  contribution  is  published.  Details  of  adver- 
tisement rates  may  be  had  from  the  Advertisement  Director, 
72  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
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A  set  of  eight  Hepplewhite  mahogany  chairs  oj  the  finest  gitalin  . 
Circa  178^.  The  chairs  retain  their  original  green  leather  upholsterj 
anJ  are  remarkable  for  their  undisturbed  condition. 

I  set  of  eight  late  1  8r/i  Century  mahogany  dining  chairs  of 
attractive  design. 


8-10    HANS     ROAD,     LONDON,    S.  W.  3     •     TELEPHONE    KEN  5266 


PRATT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

158-160  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kl: '      yon  7328,  9821 
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n  issue 
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F  ITALY 


blO  MALATESTA  BY 
>PO  TINTORETTO: 
jj&s  2<)\  X  -4 h  inches. 

TIMIK  BRANDT 
ffor  5/f/i  STREEf, 
YORK  22,  iV.V. 


AMERICAN  EDITION 


TWO  DOLLAI 
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Denys  Sutton 

writes  in 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

Every  week,  Denys  Sutton  contributes  a  penetrating  article  on 
current  events  in  the  Art  World.  Exhibitions,  art  sales,  price 
trends  and  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  art  connoisseur  are 
critically  discussed. 

These  articles,  together  with  others  on  Drama,  Literature  and 
many  other  topics,  regularly  supplement  the  essential  news  and 
features  of  industrial  development  and  commercial  affairs, 
which  every  business  executive  needs  to  know. 

Art  Connoisseurs  should  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

of  interest  to  art  galleries  and  dealers 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  Art  Connoisseurs  the  financial 
times  now  publishes  eacli  week  a  classified  column  devoted  to 
Art  Galleries  and  Exhibitions. 

This  column  appears  in  the  same  issue  as  that  in  which  Denys 
Sutton's  widely  read  contribution  is  published.  Details  of  adver- 
tisement rates  may  be  had  from  the  Advertisement  Director, 
72  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
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1  set  of  eight  Hepplewhite  mahogany  chairs  oj  the  finest  aualit\ . 
Circa  17!^.  The  chairs  retain  their  original  green  leather  nphol\ter\ 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  undisturbed  condition. 

I  set  of  eight  late  \Xth  Century  mahogany  dining  chairs  oj 
attractive  design. 
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PRATT  &  SONS,  LTD 
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5PO  TINTORETTO: 
is  Z')l  X  24, \  inches. 

Possession  of 
WlMER  BRANDT 
%T  57th  STREE  T, 
'  YORK   ;>,   V  V. 


A  pair  of  Fine  18th  Century  Carved  Wood  and 

Gilt  Side  Tables  with  Marble  Tops. 
Height:  2  ft.  10  in.  X  4  ft.  1\  in.  X  2  ft.  1$  in. 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 


LTD. 


LONDON,   W-  1 
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SOLID  GOLD  BOWL 


This  bowl  is  London  Hall  Marked  15  ct.  Gold  and  weighs  68  ozs.  Diameter  of  actual  Bowl  is  10  inches. 
The  condition  is  perfect  and  the  craftsmanship  fine.  The  plinth  is  made  of  green  onyx. 


J  6.  IMPERIAL  PAI 


6,  IMPERIAL  PARADE,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS  ™  E.C.4. 


Telephone:  Central  2745 


in 


TELEPHONE   HYDE    PARK   04  44  ESTABLISHED  1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 

Members  of  The  Bruish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid. 
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By  Appointment  By  Appointment 

Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 

TO  THE  LATE  QuEEN  MaRY  TO  H.M.  THE  KlNG  OF  SWEDEN 


•IOIIX  SPAIIKS 

LIMITED 


A  pair  of  Chinese  poreclain  models  of  hounds  with  natural  fur  markings. 
CH' I  EN  LUNG  PERIOD:  A.I).  [736  [795.  Height:  <>  inches. 


128    MOUNT    STREET,    LONDON,   W.  1 

GROsvenor  2265 

V 


I  \ 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  ol   L'he  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  e  1234  Cob/es  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


I,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  I 

Regent  0859,  0861 


AN  EARLY  GEORGE  II  SILVER  BASKET 

London  1731,  by  David  Willautne 
Weight :  60  ozs. 

bankers  since  1812  Valuations  for 

Messrs.  Coutts  Sl.  Co.  Probate,  Insurance 

Strand.  and  Division 

Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 


\  11 


(  It .  ')  ins.  w  idc        2  ^  ins.  deep 


\  It .  ')  ins.  \\  iclc       -1  {  ins.  deep 


b  It .  9  ins.  Iii^h 


6  It .  <>  ins.  liiah 


Further  illustrations  showing  the  superlative  workmanship  in 
this  unique  series  of 'Grinling  Gibbons'  Limewood  Carvings. 


Ml  MBEH  ( )I  THE  B.A.D.A. 


(PRINCIPALS:  F.  E.  &  f.  R.  OLIVER) 


I  A  HI  ISHED  1851 


TELEGRAMS  &  CABLES 
'Ol  IVER,  GUILDFORD' 


&t  Catherine'*  ^ouse,  JJorttmoutlj  ftoab, 
(Sutlbforb,  ^>urrep 


TELEPHONE  NO.  5427 
WHEN  CLOSED  5992 

62543 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STJREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


5' 


3*J 


JEAN  PARMENTIER 

JOAILLIER  *  ANTIQUAIRE 
7,  rue  de  la  Paix 
PARIS 

Part  of  a  living  room  set  including  a  couch,  six  and  two  foot-stools  of  the  Regency  period,  covered 

in  Aubusson  tapestry. 
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liy  Appointment  to  H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  &  Jewellers 


8  th  Century  Silver 


A  pair  of  cast  and  superbly  chased  cups  by  Paul  dc  Lamerie. 

The  illustration  shows  both  the  obverse  and  reverse, 

the  arms  being  those  of  the  Earl  of  Montrath  and  his  Countess. 

HEIGHT  15A"      DATE  1742      WEIGHT  194.75  oz.  pair 

A  pair  of  liners  which  were  wade  in  IH2()  are  available 
for  use  as  Wine  Coolers,  these  weigh  46.50  oz. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.i  Grams:  Culleus,  London 

Mil 


BLUETT  &  SONS 


Telephone : 
MAYFAIR  4018 


Telegrams : 

,NT^TOUAR,Es  o,    48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,.  W.i    chin,ct.ram,  w«do, 

London 


BY  APPO 

CHINESE    WORKS    OF  ART 


TO    H.M     THE    KING    OF  SWEDEN 


- 


I] 


An  old  Chinese  figure  of  a  recumbent  Water  Buffalo,  carved  in  jade  of  mottled  bluish  gray  tint. 

Length  iof  inches. 

OLD    CHINESE    PORCELAIN    AND    WORKS    OF  ART 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING   GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique.  London  Tel.:  Kensington  078:1 

Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 
★ 

We  are  always  pleased  to  PURCHASE  OLD 
FIREPLACES  and  FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 
of  all  types. 


One  of  a  PAIR  of  nicely  carved  Convex  Mirrors.    4  ft.  1  I  ins.  High. 
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By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 


Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 


Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


ly  importanr  William  &  Mary  mirror,  with  veridian  green  eglomise  glass 
".  The  sides  are  formed  as  pilasters,  with  carved  gilt  wood  bases  and  capitals;  the 
eglomise  glass  is  repeated  in  the  cresting,  which  has  an  elaborately  carved  surround. 

Measurements: — 6  ft.  3  ins.  high  overall,  3  ft.  1  i  ins.  wide. 


(CHARLES  CASiM/R)  Member  o/  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142    BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,   S.W3        Tel .-Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECT/ON  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE, 
FINE  SPECIMENS  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1956 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


An  elegant  Hepplewhite  satinwood  tambour  Bureau  of  superb  quality  and  design. 

39  inches  wide. 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 

XVII 


A  rare  early  lgth  century  mahogany  dumb  waiter  with 
rectangular  trays,  crossbanded  in  satinwood  and  rosewood. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  COMPANY 

(MAYFAIR)  LTD   Members  of  the  Briiisli  Antique  Dealers'  Assc 

1-5  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane 

(Piccadilly  End)    London  W.i  Grosvcnor  5762 


Fischer  Galleries 

LUCERNE 

Haldenstrasse   19,  Switzerland 

IMPORTANT  AUCTION  SALES 

on  November  27th  —  December  1st 

Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 

Important  Collection  of  Peruvian  Antiquities 

Furniture,  Tapestries,  Silver,  Miniatures, 
Porcelain,  Sculptures,  Arms  and  Armour 

Large  collection  of  selected  Puppets  and 
miniature  objects,  autographs, 
books  and  d  rawi  ngs 

Paintings  by  important 
Old  and  Modern  Masters 

□ 

THREE    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 
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Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 
PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS     HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office: 

55  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 
Telephones: 

HOLborn    6623/4  and 
HOLborn  4200 

'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  (&  White . 

him  packee  me  ' 


Packing  Warehouse 
77  AGINCQURT    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W.3 


BERNARD 


21     RYDER    STREET,    ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


'THE  WARD  HUNT  FAMILY' 
HENRY  WYATT  1 794-1840 
Signed  and  dated.  Canvas  43  X  55  inches. 


PAINTINGS 


WANTED 

AND  DRAWINGS 


TO  PURCHASE 

OF      ALL      SCHOOLS  AND 


SUBJECTS 

XIX 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  R  Y 
CURTAINS 
C  A    R    P    E    T  S 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA TIONS 
HEATING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine  Queen  Anne  Walnut  kneehole  of  beautiful  figuring 
and  a  rare  golden  honey  colour.  Circa  1710.  Width: 
2  ft.  6  ins.,  depth:  I  ft.  6  ins  ,  hei;ht:  2  ft.  s  ins. 

A  walnut  Stool  of  the  early  1 8th  Century  on  Cabriole  k\»s. 
Width:  19  ins  ,  depth:  15  ins.,  hei  ,ht:  18  ins. 

A  carved  and  gilt  Adam  Mirror.  Circa  1780.  4  ft.  X  I  ft 
1 1  ins. 


PHILLIPS,  SON  &  NEALE 


Announce 

A  SPECIAL  SALE 

of 

18th  AND  19th  CENTURY  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  November 

BY  DIRECTION  OF  THE  EXECUTORS  OF  THE 
LATE  MISS  CISSIE  JOSEPH  OF  GROSVENOR 
SQUARE 


General  sales  containing  antique  furniture 
are  held  every  Monday  and  Tuesday 
throughout  the  year 


Catalogues  and  details  from  : 

BLENSTOCK  HOUSE,  7,  BLENHEIM  STRFI  i 
NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 
MAYfair  2424 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD. 

Specialists  in  Antique  Glass 

have  vacated  their  showroom  at 

34  Marylebone  High  Street 
for  new  premises  adjoining  their 
main  stockroom  at 
22-32  HARROW  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.2 
where  better  light  and  greater 
business  facilities  are  available 

Old  and  new  friends  of  the  Company 
may  be  assured  of  a  welcome 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.1  WHITEHALL  4732 


PART  OF  THE  LOUISBURG  SILVER  DINNER  SERVICE 
BY  EDWARD  WAKELIN,  LONDON  1758 


BIGGS 


of   MAIDENHEAD  established  i 866 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


Rare  hunting  table  in  satinwood  of  a  beautiful  mellow  colour,  crossbanded  in  rosewood. 
Circa  1790.  Length  7'  2".  Depth  V  Si".  Height  V  W' • 

28,   30,   32,  HIGH   STREET,   MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON'SATURDAYS 


MANN  & 
FLEMING 

(D.  S.  Mann  and  Ronald  Fleming  Ltd.) 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Carved  front  Adam  Marble  Chimney-piece. 
Overall  72  x  59  inches. 


120b  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 


HANS  BOLLONGIER 
c.  1600  -  c.1650 

Signed  with  initials  and  dated  1641 

Panel  size  i6|  X  125  inches  42  X  32  cm. 
Framed  size  2  if  X  17$  inches    55  X  45  cm. 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Kstablished  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a   Duke   Street,    St.  James's,   and    1/3   Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone :   WHIlehall  6068/9  telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 
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QUINNEYS  L 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 

C  HARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


TD. 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Cable  Address: 
'  Needinc,"  Chester 


Fine  1 8th  Century  Mahogany  Medal  or  Seal  Cabinet 
containing  36  trays  in  numerous  sizes  of  circles. 
Size:  23  inches  wide.     31  inches  high. 
1 3  inches  deep. 

(VILE  &  COBB) 


WILLIAM 
HALLSBOROUGH 
GALLERY 

Wish  to  purchase 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

Individual  Works 
or 

Who  le  Co  J  lections 


Finest  examples  of  Old  Masters 
always  on  view 

12  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  192}  Cobles:  Pictorio,  London 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26C-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 


Flax  nun  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
ll>  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO   THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


^Rare,  &ujf&6jt  and  GmUfwrvtal c/wt}&r,  c  Hit  nature. 


Louis  XV  rose  Diamond  Necklace  c.  1750 
An  example  from  01 11  Collection  of  Period  Jewels 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Membet  <A  I  he  lint  ah  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


B  R  A  C  H  E  R 

Established  i  790 


&  SYDENHAM 


FINE  GEORGE  II 
COFFEE  POFS 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET 
READING,  BERKS.  Tel.:  J724 


George  II  Coffee  Pot, 
1750  by  Thos.  Moore. 
Height :  9  ins. 
Weight :  24  ozs. 


George  II  Coffee  Pot, 
London  1 7  54. 
Height :  1  o|-  ins. 
Weight:  2t>  ozs.  19  dwts 


George  II  Coffee  Pot, 
1  759  by  John  Swift. 
Height :  1  ins. 
Weight :  54  ozs. 


DUITS 


IT  D  . 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S  .  W  .  i 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 


R.  B.  TAYLOR  AND  SONS 

By  Direction  of  N,  B.  Clive-Ponsonby-Fane  Esq. 

BRYMPT0[V  D'EVERCY, 
YEOVIL,  SOM. 

SALE  BY  AUCTION 

OF    OLD    ENGLISH    AND  CONTINENTAL 
FURNITURE;  PICTURES;  FINE  PORCELAIN; 
SILVER  AND  PLATE;  LIBRARY  OF  BOOKS 
AND  OUTDOOR  EFFECTS 

On  Monday,  26th  November,  and  following 
days  at  11  a.m.  each  day 

On  view  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  23rd  and  24th 

Catalogues  Price  2/-  each  from  the  Joint  Auctioneers 

R.  B.  TAYLOR  AND  SONS 
16  Princes  Street,  Yeovil  (Tel.  2074) 
and  at  Sherborne,  Bridgwater  and  Exeter 


JOHN  D.  WOOD  &  CO. 
23  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W.l  (Tel.  May  fair  6341 
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THE    LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


Telephone: 
Moyfatr  2250 


30    BRUTON    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


Cables: 
Drawings ,  London 


XXVII 


Francesco  Botticini,  1446-1497 

overall  measurement:  41  x        inches  (104  x  65  cms.) 


H.  TERRY  ENGELL 

Paintings  b\  0/J  and  Modern  Masters 

8  BURY  STREET,  ST  JAMES'S,  LONDON  S.W.i 

Telephone',  Trafalgar  260b  Cables:  Artengelt  London 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW     BOND    STREET,    \\ .  1 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•fc  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Telephone  : 

"DAVIBLACK,  LONDON"  HYDE  PARK  3851 

ami 

MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 


HENRY  SPENCER 

_  -  -       &  SONS  ^^^^ 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES   BY  AUCTION 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  EXECUTORS  OF  THE  LATE   RT.  HON.  LORD 
CHARLES  CAVANDISH-BENTINCK 
OXTON  HALL,  NOTTS. — 20th /21st  Nov. 

Two-Days  Sale  of  the  contents  of  the  Hall  and  Library  of  Books 
(sold  by  order  of  Rear  Admiral  R.  St.  V.  Sherbrooke,  V.C.) 
Catalogues  2/6  each  in  course  of  preparation 


BY  ORDER  OF  MR.  &  MRS.  HILARY  PEARSON-ADAMS 

BRAN DS B Y  HALL,  YORK — 22nd /23rd  Nov. 

Furniture   (Surplus  to  Requirements).  Silver  and  Fine  Jewels 
including  a  Beautiful  Diamond  Tiara 
Catalogues  2/6  each  in  course  of  preparation 


BY  ORDER  OF  SIR  RONALD  AND  LADY  MATTHEWS 

WADWORTH  HALL,  DON  CASTER — 29th /30th  Nov. 

TWO-DAYS  SALE  OF  THE  REMAINING  CONTENTS  OF 
THE  HALL 

Catalogues  in  course  of  preparation 


BY  ORDER  OF  THE  MISSES  HUNTSMAN,  who  are  leaving  the  District 
WEST  RETFORD  HALL.  RETFORD,  NOTTS. — 6th  Dec. 

THE  REMAINING  CONTENTS  OF  THE  HALL 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone :  531-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS    FOR    ALL  PURPOSES 


m  SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

%  W   81    DAVIES   STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


An  important  Chinese  black  limestone  head  of  the  Buddha,  with 
elaborate  crown,  covered  with  a   while  dressing  through  which 
feature  details  show  in  the  natural  colour.  Sung  Dynasty,  or  earlier. 
Height  including  plinth  23\  ins. 

We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock 
of  guaranteed  Chinese  Antiques,  and  welcome 
enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade 
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action 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  B.A.D.A.  LTD . 


ESTABLISHED  I  790 


Exceptional  Silver  Table  Service,  Feather-edge  Pattern. 

Date:  George  III,  1770-1776,  all  by  CHAWNER. 
Knives  fitted  with  period  pattern  stainless  steel  blades. 


18  Table  Spoons 
12  Table  Forks 

1  •_•  I  )essert  Forks 
[2  Dessert  Spoons 

2  Sauce  Ladles 


1 2  Tea  Sp  s 

12  Silver  handled  Tabic  Knives 
12  Silver  handled  Cheese  Knives 
12  pairs  Silver  handled  Dessert  Kniv  es 
and  Forks 


Ml 


piece: 


pence!  condition 


1  Sonj)  Ladle 
pair  Sugar  Tongs 

Price :  /,<><)-,. 


2  ( Jravy  Spoons 


F.O.B.  London 


I'Hl  IN'E  : 
MANSION  HOUSE  2  I  6() 


cables:  landawata 
fen,  london 


WIN 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS 

Antique  Jewellery 


The  illustration  shows  part  ot  a  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  18th  Century  jewellery  displayed  at  "112". 
A  visit  ol   inspection  would  be  appreciated. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 
REGENT    STREET     •    LONDON       W.i    ■    TELEPHONE  R 
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mtfreb  MtlUamsi  (&ntique£) 

tfint  Cigfjteentf)  Centurp  flotterp  &  Porcelain 


MEISSEN.  A  fine  octagonal 
covered  Jug,  painted  panels  of 
Harbour  scenes,  on  a  rare  apple 
green  ground.  Marked.  Circa  1740. 


NAPLES.  An  attractive  figure  of 
Summer  in  soft  enamel  colours. 
Circa  1780.  (c/f  Lane  'Italian 
Porcelain'  plate  94  15). 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON 
REQUEST 


38    SOUTH     STREET,     EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


Cables  :  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


FLOWERS  and  STILL  LIVES 


paintings  from 


BRUEGHEL  to  VLAMINCK 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 
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Furniture-making 
in  17th  and  18  th  century  England 

by 

R.  W.  Symonds,  F.  S.  A. 


THE  author's  primary  purpose  in  writing  this  book  was  to  help  the 
collector,  to  steer  him  clear  of  fakes  and  to  bring  him  to  grips  with  his 
subject.  The  styles  of  old  furniture,  a  familiar  theme,  have  therefore  been 
ignored;  and  no  space  has  been  wasted  on  describing  obvious  aspects  of  the 
pieces  illustrated.  Instead,  an  account  is  given  of  the  various  craftsmen — the 
joiner,  the  chairmaker,  the  carver  and  gilder,  the  cabinet-maker — who  made 
our  ancestors'  furniture,  and  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  wood  used  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  varying  quality  of  craftsmanship 
is  also  described:  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  furniture  made  for 
a  wealthy  man  and  that  for  a  citizen  of  the  middling  sort,  and  between 
London  and  provincial  work. 


The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  clocks,  explaining  what  is  good  and  bad 
quality  work  in  both  their  movements  and  cases.  Clocks  have  been  damaged 
in  various  ways  and  Mr.  Symonds  tells  how  restorations  of  escapements, 
repeating-work,  hands  and  bells  can  be  detected.  This  chapter  also  informs  the 
collector  what  to  look  for  in  order  to  discover  whether  a  clock  has  been  taken 
out  of  its  original  case  and  put  into  one  which  is  more  decorative. 

The  clock  photographs  are  especially  valuable,  for  they  show  a  number  of 
important  clocks  for  the  first  time. 

This  is  a  work  of  original  research,  combined  with  the  knowledge  that 
Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  has  gathered  over  thirty  years.  Particular  care  has  been 
taken  with  the  design  and  printing,  so  that  the  book  itself  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  beautiful  furniture  and  clocks  illustrated. 


A  Book  Among  the  Books  of  the  Year 

Sir  Basil  Black  well  chose  Furniture-making  in  17th  and  1  Sr//  Century  England  as  one  of  the 
fifty  most  beautiful  English  books  for  display  at  the  Frankfurt  Fair  in  September  this  year. 


Extracts  from  Revieivs 


The  Times  Literary  Supplement 

Ripe  experience  and  sensitive  appreciation  have  gone  to  the  making  of  a  book 
which,  though  designed  for  the  connoisseur,  will  delight  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  of  craftsmen  in  wood.  Shrewd  comment  and  keen  observation 
are  manifest  everywhere  .  .  .  Altogether  the  volume  is  a  worthy  monument  to 
its  author's  scholarship. 

Country  Life 

Mr.  Symonds  discusses  much  more  than  the  mere  making  of  furniture.  He 
gives  advice  of  the  most  valuable  kind  to  anyone  with  an  interest  in  buying 
English  furniture  in  its  original  state.  ...  Mr.  Symonds  has  made  Furniture 
Making  in  17th  and  i8t/i  Century  England  a  blend  of  catalogue,  history  and 
forceful  comment  which  serves  admirably  to  convey  his  knowledge  and  wide 
experience. 

The  Illustrated  London  News 

Furniture  Making  in  17th  and  i8f/i  Century  England.  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds 
discourses,  easily  and  happily,  about  furniture  and  clocks,  and  how  they  were 
made  during  the  200  years  before  the  factory-owner  superseded  the  indepen- 


dent craftsman.  He  has  been  well  known,  either  personally  or  from  his 
writings,  to  all  who  have  taken  any  serious  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
cabinet-maker's  craft  in  England,  as  the  most  independent  and  forthright  of 

experts. 

Architectural  Review 

A  book  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  is  an  event  of  importance,  not  only  for 
furniture  collectors  but  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  antique  refinements  of 
English  furniture  design,  and  in  its  relation  to  and  reflection  of  social  history. 
In  his  latest  work  he  has  given  particular  and  penetrating  attention  to  the 
making  of  furniture  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth.  Unlike  many  people  who  write  about  antique  furniture, 
Mr.  Symonds  has  a  lively  pen  and  a  cheerfully  interesting  style. 

Burlington  Magazine 

For  many  years  Mr.  Symonds  has  written  freely  and  with  authority  on 
the  subject  of  antique  furniture.  Furniture  Making  in  17th  and  18//1  Century 
England  is  thus  the  outcome  of  experience,  by  a  writer  of  established  reputation. 
Mr.  Symonds  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground  and  succeeds  in  presenting  a 
lucid  picture  of  the  trade,  particularly  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Page  size:  13 j"  x  98".  Containing  232  pages,  including  over  280  monochrome  illustrations  and  four  plates  in  full  colour.  The  book  is  printed  on  heavy 
art  paper  and  includes  Frontispiece  and  Index.  The  book  is  bound  in  full  doth  case  and  blocked  in  gold  on  front  and  spine.  Wrappered. 

Price  8  gns  net 

Obtainable  from  an<l  published  by 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  28-30  grosvenor  gardens,  London  swi 
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JOHN  HALL 

&  CO.  JEWELLERS  (M/C)  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Antique  Sillier 


Fine  old  Georgian  Antique  Silver  Coffee  Urn  in 
perfect  condition. 

Maker:  Henry  Cowper 
Date:  1787 

Weight:  36.00  ounces 
Price  upon  application 


56,  KING  STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Telegrams : 
'PEARL  Manchester' 


Telephone : 
Blackfriars  1038 
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MAPLE 


Unusual  Sofa-Table 
in  Kingwood 


I  'aluations  for  Insurance 
and  Probate 


MAPLE     &     CO.    LTD.,    TOTTENHAM     COURT     ROAD,    LONDON,  W.i 
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partners: 
oscar  e.  johnson 
11.  f.  j.  leggatt 
a.  e.  francis 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  l820 


SHIPPING  OFF  PORCHESTER  CASTLE 

by 

ISAAC  SAILMAKER 
[633-1721 
Canvas  size:  42 \  ins.  X  68  ins. 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  32^2  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  I  ondon 

xxxv 


OMELL  GALLERIES 

22  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

Trafalgar  4274 


EXHIBITION  OF 
PICTURES  FOR  THE  HOME 

THROUGHOUT 
NOVEMBER  and  DECEMBER 


Oliver  Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor: 
by 

ERNEST  CROFTS,  R.A. 

Canvas  62  "  X  4S  " 

EXHIBITED  ROYAL  ACADEMY  1877. 
LOAN  EXHIBITION  LEEDS  ART  GALLERY  I* 
YORKSHIRE  FINE  ART  EXHIBITION  1879. 

From  the  Collection  of  John  Rhodes. 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


A  Rare  Longton  Hall  figure  of  a  Musician,  seated  playing  a  lute.  (Afti 
a  Meissen  model  by  .) .  .1.  Kaendler)  7  ins.  high. 
(Illustrated  by  B.  Watncy.  also  in  ISih  Century  Porcelain  by 
George  Savage,  pi.  80 


EVENGLOW 

PICTURE  REFLECTORS  LTD. 

Manufacturers  of  Precision  Picture  Li^htino;  Equipment 

45,  Dover  Street,  London  W.  i 
Hyde  Park  9820 


The  'EVENGLOW  picture  reflector 

Designed  to  create  an  even  diffusion  of  light 
over  the  whole  picture. 

Made  in  9  sizes  (from  3|  to  38  inches) 
to  illuminate  fully  any  picture. 

//\/S/  mi-U  IT)  1/  1 1I RIMS  ONLY  EMPLOYED  THROUGHOUT 
Price  List  upon  Application 
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By  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  .Mother 


By  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  I! 
Jewellers 


By  appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Alary 


LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  Wa 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 
Interesting  examples  of  the  work  of  Carl  Faberge 


Pale  grey-blue  varicolour- 
ed chalcedony  carving  of 
a  Parakeet  with  cabochon 
ruby  eyes  swinging  on  a 
silver  gilt  perch  bearing  (he 
initials  of  the  workmaster 
Michael  Perchin.  Height 
4l" 


Doul)le  bell-push  enamell- 
ed translucent  pale  mauve 
decorated  with  green  and 
red  gold  carved  mounts  in 
Louis  XVI  manner,  set  with 
rose  diamonds,  the  pushes 
with  a  cabochon  ruby  and  a 
cabochon  sapphire.  Signed 
K.  OABEPVKE. 

4&  "  X  i\"  X  |" 


Tubular  cigarette  case  enamelled  translucent  pale  mauve,  the  ends  set  with  moss  agate  panels 
edged  with  rose  diamonds  set  within  carved  gold  borders  and  the  thumbpiece  sel  with  rose 
diamonds.  Bearing  the  initials  of  the  workmaster  Michael  Perchin.  Length  3^" 


Plain  gold  cigarette  case  with  match  compartment,  tinder  attachment  and  large  cabochon  sapphire  set  in  the 
thumbpiece.  Bearing  the  initials  of  the  workmaster  August  Fredrik  Hollming.   3 J"  X  2J"  X  |" 


ART  -  PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  X  1954/55 
just  published 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries  ^  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
8/79,  cloth.    Price:  £2*10. 

(Volumes  IX,  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-54,  art 
also  available  at  £z-  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  8s.  per  annum  post  free. 


published  by 


sole  agents 


Kunst  und  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 
ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.\ 
(Mus  1 1 65 ) 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*-    *   P  O  R.  QOOK.S** 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)    *    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:    Tottenham  Court  Road 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  31156 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Of  youl  pfldu/wg  ptoAWtf  loom, 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «fc  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :   City  6t74 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London.    Liverpool.    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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Important  Louis  16th 
Breche  Marble  Chimneypiece 
with  fine  quality 
Ormolu  enrichments. 


We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  during 
this  period  we  have  acquired  a  vast  collection  of  Antique  Works 
of  Art.  Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a  fine  selection  of  old  English 
furniture  and  specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled 
Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decorative  iron  work  and  garden 
ornaments  is  widely  known. 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF 
TOTAL  HEIGHT 
OPENING  WIDTH 
OPENING  HEIGHT 


5'  5" 
3'  10" 
3'  91" 
3'  01" 


T  .    C  K  O  W  T  H  E  It    &  SON 

(T.   CROWTHER   &    SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH   END   ROAD.   FULHAM.   LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7        Cable  Address  :  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 
P/eose  Note     We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

Branch:  96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3.  KEN  7388 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13    CARLOS    PLACE  ■   GROSVENOR    SQUARE,  W.l 


WEDNESDAY  THE 
14  '»  OF  NOVEMBER 
AT  3.  P.  M. 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13    CARLOS    PLACE  -   GROSVENOR    SQUARE,  W.l 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  from  !5,h  November  -  9,h  December,  1956 


HEGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 


Welbeck  8934 


98,  Crawford  Street. 
w.  i . 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHIJE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 
12    Victoria    Parade,   TOIIQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  ;  3567 


P.  II.  CilLLIlVUIIAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET  'LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


'Jeune  Femme  a  la  Rose.'  (1893). 
A.  RENOIR. 


Geo.  II.  Coffee  pot,  made  by  Thomas 
Mason  of"  London  in  the  year  1735. 
Height  95  ins.  weight  271  ounces. 


Geo.  II.  Set  3  Castors,  made  hy  Samuel  Wood  of 
London  in  the  year  1736.  Siz;s5J  ins.  and  4]  ins. 
high,  weight  10j  ounces. 


Geo.  Ill  Silver  gilt,  Water  jug.  with  applied  strapwork  of  key  cut 
design.  Acanthus  leaf  decoration.  Engraved  with  contemporary 
Coat  of  arms.  Height  10  ins.  weight  22}  ounces. 


X.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 

(ESTABLISHED  1912) 
DEALERS  TO  THE  TRADE 


NEW  YORK : 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 


CHILD  PORTRAITURE 

from  Bellini  to  Cezanne. 


BY  F.   M.  GODFR1Y 


A  magnificent  collection  of  96  large 
reproductions  of  outstanding  examples 
accompanied  by  an  authoritative  assess- 
ment of  their  merits. 

Special  and  General  lists  of  'Studio'  Books  post  free  on  request. 
THE  STUDIO   LTD.,  66   Chandos  Place,  London,  W.C.2. 


(Euio  Stimhs 

] lie  Name  /r/«  Qualify 

SOCKS  ■  UNDERWEAR  ■  CARDIGANS 
PULLOVERS  ■  WAISTCOATS  ■  FOR  MEN 

From  all  good  Hosiers 

or  write  DEPT   No.  M.6      TWO  STEEPLES  LTD  '  WIGSTON  LEICESTERSHIRE 


A  Pair  of  WORCESTER  double-handled  Choco- 
late Cups  and  Saucers,  with  vase  and  mirror 
shaped  panels,  painted  with  exotic  birds,  in- 
sects and  butterflies,  outlined  with  gilt  scrolls, 
reserved  on  a  blue  scale  ground  ;  seal  mark 
in  blue,  Dr.  Wall  period. 


BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

OLD  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN, 
ENAMELS,  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  5716 


A  fine  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Wing  Easy  Chair  in  superb  yellow  ground  needlework  with  pink  and  blue  flowers. 


Established  1879  J  Jj^Jf^JjJ"^^^"  {From  South  Audley 

Member  <>f  The  British   \  1 1 1  i< 1 1 n-  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfuir  3881  and  3885 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


2  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 
PERIOD  GUIDES 

to  the  Houses,  Decoration,  Furnishing  and 
Chattels  of  the  Classic  Periods 

TUDOR  1500-1603  -  LATE  GEORGIAN  1760-1810  Price  2  gns.  each 


Those  whose  work,  study  or  hobby 
necessitates  pinpointing  the  exact  dates 
of  houses,  paintings,  costume,  objets 
d'art  will  find  these  authoritative  works 
of  vital  interest.  Magnificently  produced, 
as  all  Connoisseur  productions  are, 
splendidly  illustrated  with  brilliant  half- 


tones and  carefully  detailed  line  drawings, 
each  volume  contains  approximately  200 
pages.  Bound  in  black  cloth,  gold  em- 
bossed, with  a  richly  coloured  high-gloss 
jacket. 

From  your  usual  bookseller  or 
price  44/-  each,  post  paid,  from 


THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY 

22  Armoury  Way,  London,   S.W.  18   Tel:  VANdyke  1181 


READY  SOON 


STUART  1603-1714  -  EARLY  GEORGIAN  1714-1760 

Illustrated  leaflet  free  on  request 


"Something  there  is  more  need/it!  than  expense, 
And  something  previous  even  to  taste — 'tis  sense ..." 

How  clearly  Pope's  wisdom  is  reflected  in 
the  architecture  and  taste  of  his  period,  its 
good  design,  its  sense  of  style,  its  impec- 
cable judgement. 


John  Gloacs 

GEORGIAN 
GRACE 


A  social  history  of  the  design  in  this  great 
period  displayed  in  its  architecture  and 
the  crafts  that  served  it ;  in  furniture,  glass, 
clothes,  vehicles  and  the  accompaniments 
of  eighteenth  century  fashionable  life. 
With  a  colour  frontispiece  and  more  than  400 
photographs  and  drawings. 

Just  Published  70s.  net 

Prospectus  Available 

ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK 

4,  5  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.i 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1956 


FOR  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


Great 
Flower  Books 

1  700  —  1  900 

A  bibliographical  record  of  two  centuries  of  finely- 
illustrated  flower  books,  by  sacheverell  sitwell 
and  Wilfrid  blunt,  edited  by  Patrick  synge  and 
with  a  bibliography  by  w.  t.  stearn,  handasyde 

BUCHANAN  and  SABINE  WILSON. 


Exquisite  examples  of  the  finest  period  of  illus- 
trated flower  books  enrich  a  text  which  contains 
much  information  not  readily  obtainable  hitherto. 
A  special  section  is  devoted  to  those  periodicals 
of  the  time  which  published  colour  plates. 

SPECIFICATION 

Folio  size  19^"  <  13£"  with  20 plates  in  8-colour 
photo  lithography;  16  in  monochrome  collotype, 
104  p.  p.  of  text  and  an  index. 

standard  edition  1,750  copies,  half-bound  in  buckram, 
marbled  paper  sides,  colour  wrapper  :  £12  .  12  .  0. 

limited  edition:  295  numbered  copies  on  special 
mould-made  paper,  half  bound  in  morocco,  in  slip  case, 
each  copy  signed  by  the  authors:  £21  .  0 .  0. 

A  companion  volume  to  kFine  Bird  Books' 

Prospectus  available  from  the  publisher: 

COLLINS    14  ST  JAMES'S  PLACE    LONDON  SW1 

XI.IV 


ANTIQUE  SILVER  FROM  IRELAND 


Set  of  4  rare  George  II  shaped  Silver  Sauce  Boats  with  canopy  tops,  made  in  London  1747  by  the  famous  Silversmith  Frederick  Kandler.  Weight  82  ozs. 
8  ins.  from  handle  to  lip. 


Very  fine  George  I  &  George  II  Tea  &  Coffee  Set  1717-1736.  Tea  Pot  London  1 726^by /Thomas  Ferrier,  Coffee  Pot  London  1718  by  J.  Chamberlaine,  Cream 
Jug  London  1 736.  Sugar  Bowl  Dublin  1717  by  Thomas  Bolton.  Weight  33  ozs. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 

Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


Rare  Charles  II  Tankard  &  cover  London  1662.  Maker's  Mark  P.B.  Weight  35  ozs.  15  dwt. 
Rare  Charles  I  Goblet  London  1637.  Maker's  Mark  R.A.  In  fine  preservation.  Height  4  J-  ins. 
diameter  3|  ins. 

LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  are  interested  to  purchase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


A  GOTHIC  CHIMNEY  PIECE 

Overall  Height  6  ft.  7A  ins.,  and  overall  width  7  ft.    Height  of  opening  3  ft.  10£  ins.  and  width  4  ft.  8  ins. 

Many  complete  finely-carved  rooms  are  available,  e.g.  Henry  VIII  linenfold,  seventeenth  century  oak,  Georgian 
(bolection  oak  or  pine).  Tapestry,  paintings,  Historical  armour,  several  Refectory  tables-up  to  18  ft.  in  length, 
etc.,  of  which  information  may  be  obtained  from  : 


M.  ADAMS- ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.  cS 

Telephone  :  Knightsbridge  9058. 
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SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

announce  the  Sale  on  28th  November,  1956,  of 

IMPORTANT  OLD  MASTER  AM)  FRENCH  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 

From  the  Estate  of  JAKOB  GOLDSCHMIDT,  ESQ.,  of  New  York,  LADY  KEPPEL  and  others 


bain'  by  J.  B.  C.  COROT.  (Robaut  2179)        46  ins.  by  35^  ins. 


Also  fine  paintings  by  Aelbert  Cuyp,  Honore  Daumier,  Eugene  Delacroix,  Francesco 
Guardi,  El  Greco,  Fantin-Latour,  Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo,  Camille  Pissarro, 
Slingelandt  Hendrik  Terbrugghen,  Van  Beyeren,  Van  Dyck,  etc. 
lLe  Forgeron',  black  chalk  and  wash  by  Daumier. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  (19  plates)  10  shillings 
Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6545  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Wesdo,  London 

34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l 
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Denys  Sutton 

writes  in 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

Every  week,  Denys  Sutton  contributes  a  penetrating  article  on 
current  events  in  the  Art  World.  Exhibitions,  art  sales,  price 
trends  and  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  art  connoisseur  are 
critically  discussed. 

These  articles,  together  with  others  on  Drama,  Literature  and 
many  other  topics,  regularly  supplement  the  essential  news  and 
features  of  industrial  development  and  commercial  affairs, 
which  every  business  executive  needs  to  know. 

Art  Connoisseurs  should  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

of  interest  to  art  galleries  and  dealers 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  Art  Connoisseurs  the  financial 
times  now  publishes  each  week  a  classified  column  devoted  to 
Art  Galleries  and  Exhibitions. 

This  column  appears  in  the  same  issue  as  that  in  which  Denys 
Sutton's  widely  read  contribution  is  published.  Details  of  adver- 
tisement rates  may  be  had  from  the  Advertisement  Director, 
72  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
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two  pendant  panels  of  carved  limewood,  from  the 
School  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  detail  shows  the 
lower  portion  of  the  example  at  right.  These  pendants, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  carved  swags,  were 
formerly  erected  in  the  Saloon  at  Kelmarsh  Hall, 
Northamptonshire,  a  house  built  from  designs  bv 
James  Gibbs  between  1728  and  1732. 

This  carved  woodwork  must  therefore  have  either 
been  brought  there  from  another  house  or  may 
possibly  have  existed  in  an  earlier  house  which  stood 
on  the  same  site. 


The  Pistoia  Silver  Altar: 
A  re-examination 

BY  ERICH  STEINGRABER  (The  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum) 


TN  the  summer  of  T953  the  silver  altar  of  St.  James  left  the 
J_  workshops  of  the  Soprititeudciiza  and  returned  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Pistoia.  The  altar  had  been  carefully  dismantled  in  1943  and 
stored  in  safety  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Before  reassembling  the 
altar,  however,  the  Italian  authorities  took  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  a  complete  restoration.  This  has  now  been  com- 
pleted, with  most  excellent  results,  by  Bruno  Bearzi  and  Roberto 
Salvestrini  working  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Filippo 
Rossi  (cf  Nos.  1,2,  3,  4).  It  was  first  necessary  to  make  good  the 
damages  of  time.  Many  silver  panels  (especially  from  the  front 
of  the  paliotto),  had  become  almost  transparent  by  repeated  clean- 
ing, and  these  were  rcstrengthened  in  the  course  of  a  galvanising 
process  by  a  kind  of  rintelatura.  The  altar  was  then  freed  of  later 
additions  and  ornament,  which  had  completely  changed  the 
character  of  the  original  Gothic  construction,  with  its  strict 
organisation,  into  a  free  Baroque  showpiece  based  on  optical 
principles  (No.  4).  In  this  important  work  of  reconstructing  the 
altar  in  its  original  form  it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  very 
extensive  documentary  material. 

With  the  Florentine  Altar  of  San  Giovanni  (now  in  the  Museo 
dell'Opera  del  Duomo,  Florence),  the  Pistoia  altar  forms  the 
most  comprehensive  compendium  of  the  Florentine  goldsmith's 
art  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Like  a  mediaeval 
cathedral,  the  altar  only  slowly  moved  towards  its  summa.  In 
1287,  the  Council  of  the  Opera  di  S.  Jacopo  gave  the  commission 
tor  'unam  tabulam  que  stet  super  altare  S.  Jacobi  que  sit  de  argento  cum 
duodecim  imaginibus  apostolorum  .  .  .'  Already  by  1 292,  the  chapel 
and  the  altar  were  visited  by  the  notorious  looter  Vanni  di 
Fuccio  de'Lazzari,  whom  Dante  sent  to  the  Seventh  Hell  as'uomo 
di  sangue  e  di  corriicci',  with  the  words  '.  .  .  perch  io  fui  Ladro  alia 
Sacrestia  de'belli  arreai  in  his  mouth.  But  this  first  retable  does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  spoliation  of  the  chapel; 
for  it  is  mentioned  in  an  Inventory  of  1294  as  'tabulam  argenteam 
de  ymaginibus  Virginis  Marie  et  Apostolorum'.  The  famous  Sienese 
goldsmith  Pacino  de  Valentino,  from  whom  the  Operaij  of  S. 
[acopo  had,  in  1265,  already  commissioned  a  golden  chalice  and 
a  silver  cover  for  the  Gospels,  has  been  suggested  as  the  author  of 
this  small  retable,  which  with  its  Apostles  arranged  in  strict  rows 
and  the  central  figure  of  the  Madonna,  was  still  bound  to  the 
tradition  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Unfortunately,  no  authenti- 
cated work  by  Pacino  is  extant,  and  so  the  question  of  the  style  of 
the  figures  of  1287  only  remains.  All  the  figures  are  preserved 
in  the  later  extended  retable.  The  Madonna  with  angels  arranged 
around  Her  throne  (two  of  the  angels  were  later  transferred  to 
the  niche  containing  the  figure  of  St.  James)  follows  the  type  of 
the  Byzantine  Hodcgctria,  and  essentially  depends  on  the  maniera 
greca  which  continued  to  inform  Tuscan  painting  still  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  (No.  5).  At  all  events,  the  Madonna  follows  a 
characteristic  type  in  painting,  which  is  seen  at  its  most  expressive 
in  Cimabue's  Madonna  of  Sta.  Trinita  in  Florence  and  in  Duccio's 


Madonna  Rucellai.  The  soft  'painterly'  style  of  relief  points  more 
especially  to  Siena,  and  bears  a  fundamental  relationship  with  the 
San  Galgano  Reliquary,  the  masterpiece  of  Sienese  goldsmith's 
art  of  the  second  half  of  the  Duecento  (Museo  dell'Opera, 
Siena).  The  master  of  the  reliquary  is,  however,  more  strongly 
indebted  to  Western  tradition. 

In  1314,  the  goldsmiths  Andrea  and  (acopo  di  Struftaldo  were 
occupied  on  work  of  restoration  on  the  retable — 'reaptatura 
duorum  apostolorum  devastati  et  furati '.  And  in  [316,  according  to 
an  inscription,  Andrea  di  Jacopo  d'Ognabene  completed  the 
front  fice  of  the  silver  paliotto.  In  fifteen  pictorial  fields,  each  set 
within  a  rectangular  frame,  there  appear  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostle  James1.  These  scenes  are  flanked  on  either 
side  by  three  Prophets  in  niches  arranged  one  above  the  other. 
The  points  of  intersection  of  the  frames  of  the  scenes  are  accented 
by  silver-enamel  plates  with  Saints,  two  figures  of  donors  and, 
many  times  repeated,  the  town  arms.  The  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  reliefs,  which  ignores  chronological  sequence  in  the 
scene  of  the  Presentation,  gives  to  the  paliotto  a  balanced  and 
rhythmical  articulation. 

Hitherto,  the  inscription  had  raised  no  doubts  as  to  the  unity 
of  conception  of  the  paliotto.  It  was  Carlo  L.  Ragghianti  who  first 
pointed  out  the  obvious  discrepancy  in  style  between  the  fifteen 
reliefs  and  the  lateral  figures  of  Prophets,  which  indicate  a  con- 
siderable separation  in  time.  The  style  of  relief  of  the  fifteen 
pictorial  fields  so  closely  connects  with  the  work  of  Niccolo 
Pisano,  if  one  compares  them  with  the  pulpits  in  Pisa  and  Siena 
of  T260  and  1265,  that  a  dating  in  the  Trecento  seems  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  formal  style  of  the  Prophets  cannot  be 
explained  except  by  the  immediate  example  of  Giovanni  Pisano. 
The  smalti  also  form  two  distinct  groups  separated  by  an  even 
greater  interval  of  time.  It  can  thus  be  assumed  that  Andrea  di 
Jacopo  had  in  1316  only  extended,  by  the  addition  of  the  six 
Prophets,  an  older  paliotto  connected  with  the  retable  of  12X7. 
We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Ragghianti  that  the  old 
paliotto  was  originally  only  four  fields  wide,  and  that  the  three 
St.  fames  scenes,  together  with  a  fourth  now  lost,  formed  .1  lower 
tier  of  the  retable.  The  unity  of  conception  of  the  altar-front,  with 
the  careful  and  symmetrical  division  of  the  pictorial  fields  contra- 
dicts such  a  suggestion.  Furthermore,  the  master  of  the  retable 
can  in  no  way  be  identified  with  the  master  of  the  antependium. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  the  figures  of  the  retable  depend 
essentially  on  the  maniera  greca,  and  owe  much  to  the  influence 
of  painting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  the  fifteen  reliefs  of 

'.  The  Annum  l.ition  and  Visitation,  the  Nativity,  the  Majestas  Domini,  flanked  by 
the  figures  of  the  Madonna  and  St.  James;  the  Journey  of  the  Magi  (No.  6);  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents;  the  Crucifixion ;  the  three 
Maries  at  the  Sepulchre  ;  the  I  loubting  of  St.  Thomas;  the  Ascension;  The  Present- 
ation of  Christ  in  the  Temple;  St.  lames  preaching;  St.  James  before  Herod;  the 
Beheading  of  St.  fames  in  Jerusalem. 


1  \<> 


the  paliotto  is  fundamentally  sculptural  and  depends  directly  on  the  artistic  domination 
or  Niccolo  Pisano  (cf  Nos.  5  and  6). 

In  1357,  Maestro  Pietro  di  Leonardo  of  Florence  received  the  commission  for  the  side 
faces  of  the  paliotto,  but  his  designs  were  not  found  satisfactory,  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  postponed.  After  the  Opcraij  of  S.Jacopo  had  obtained  the  advice  of  the  widely 
famed  goldsmith  Ugolino  of  Siena,  the  Epistle  side  was  begun  in  1361,  Leonardo  di  Ser 
Giovanni  being  brought  in  from  Florence  to  take  charge  of  the  chasing  and  gilding.  In  1  364 
the  work  appears  to  have  been  completed.  The  division  into  nine  pictorial  fields,  each 
set  within  a  rectangular  frame,  with  Old  Testament  scenes-  follows  the  scheme  of  the 
front  face  of  the  paliotto.  The  Gospel  side  was  entrusted  in  1366  to  Francesco  di  Niccolo 
and  Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni  of  Florence,  who,  according  to  an  inscription,  finished 
the  work  in  1376.  The  nine  pictorial  fields  contain  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  James.3 
At  the  same  time,  from  1366,  Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni  was  working,  together  with 
Bctto  di  Geri,  on  the  front  of  the  Florentine  silver  altar  of  S.  Giovanni.  A  comparison  of 
the  Gospel  side  of  the  Pistoia  altar  with  the  Florentine  paliotto  shows  that  Leonardo  was  in 
both  the  guiding  artistic  force,  in  spite  of  the  necessary  differences  resulting  from  the 
employment  of  different  collaborators  on  each  work.  The  simple  and  direct  way  of 
treating  each  scene  produces  a  solemn  and  forceful  impression.  The  drawing  of  the  separ- 
ate figures,  arranged  in  front  of  the  Hat  ground  of  the  relief,  is  of  the  utmost  precision. 
By  adapting  in  an  original  way  the  Tuscan  pictorial  tradition  from  the  time  of  Giotto, 
Leonardo  aimed  at  a  style  of  relief  combining  clearly  related  forms  and  an  unusually 
abstract  plastic  quality.  In  this  endeavour,  he  joins  company  with  Andrea  Orcagna,  who 
in  1359  created  the  great  tabernacle  for  Orsanmichele.  The  Epistle  side,  which  goes  back 
to  the  designs  of  Pietro  di  Leonardo,  appears  in  comparison  a  rougher  and  more  primitive 
work.  Certain  ideas,  as  for  example  that  of  framing  some  of  the  scenes  within  an  arch, 
appear  to  be  borrowed  directly  from  the  front  face  of  the  paliotto.  While  Leonardo 
employs  to  artistic  effect  the  contrast  of  the  figures  against  the  flat  ground  of  the  relief, 
Pietro  spreads  his  figures  evenly  and  compactly  over  the  relief  ground  (cf  Nos.  7  and  8). 

It  seems  that  the  flat  retable  of  12X7,  which  still  adhered  to  Romanesque  tradition,  did 
not  satisfy  the  changed  taste  of  the  times.  In  1349,  Maestro  Gilio  of  Pisa  received  the 

2.  The  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve;  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise;  Cain  and  Abel;  Noah  building  the  Ark  (No.  7); 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac;  Moses  giving  the  Laws;  the  Coronation  of  Solomon;  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin;  the  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin  (No.  3). 

3.  The  Calling  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew;  Mary  the  Mother  of  fames  praying  for  her  sons  (No.  8);  the  Calling 
of  St.  James;  St.  James  preaching;  the  Arrest  of  St.  James;  St.  James  before  the  Judge;  the  Baptism  of  a  Convert; 
the  Beheading  of  St.  James;  the  Translation  of  St.  James's  body  to  Compostella  (No.  2 


2.  (left).  The  Gospel  side 
of  the  silver  altar  after 


reslor.it  ion. 


3.  (right).  The  Epistle 
side  of  the  silver  altar 
after  restoration. 
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4.  The  rotable  of  the  Pistoia  silver  altar  before  restoration. 


commission  for  the  figure  of  St.  fames,  w  hich  on  its  completion 
in  1353  was  carried  in  triumph  from  Pisa  to  Pistoia  (No.  9).  It 
appears  that  at  first  it  stood  on  the  altar  as  a  free-standing  figure. 
The  iconographic  type  follows  that  of  the  'Bon  Dieu  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Northern  France.  The  style  of  the  figure,  with  its 
happy  union  of  linear  elegance  and  monumentality  of  form, 
brings  into  mind  Andrea  and  Nino  Pisano. 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  a  riordinamento  of  the  whole 
retable  was  decided  upon.  In  13X6,  the  goldsmith  Pictro 
d'Arrigo  tedesco  of  Pistoia  was  commissioned  "...  di 
guarnire  e  compiere  la  taula  dello  altare  di  Sto.  facobo  di  quelle  cornici 
i'i  manchavano  sopra,  sotto  le  prime  e  seconde  imposte  delle  figure'. 
The  figures  of  Mary  the  mother  of  St.  James,  St.  Eulalia,  St. 
Atto  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  belong  to  this.  In  1  387,  the  contract 
followed  for  the  'padiglione  delta  nicehia  centrale,  con  due  angeli 
reggicortina;  that  is,  for  the  central  niche  containing  the  figure  of 
St.  James,  finished  in  [389.  Finally,  in  1390,  came  the  contract 
for  the  'I'Annunziata  dalV  una  lata  delV  altare,  e  Vangiolo  daW  altro 
lato  .  .  .' (No.  10).  Seventeenth-century  documents  name  Pictro 
d'Arrigo  as  the  master  responsible  also  for  the  nine  half-length 
figures  of  the  predella  (Pieta;  the  Virgin  Mary;  St.  John;  four 


Evangelists ;  two  Saints),  which  he  is  said  to  have  finished  in  1381, 
and  attribute  to  him  also  the  figures  of  Christ,  St.  Zeno,  St. 
Anthony  and  St.  Stephen.  It  is  significant  tor  the  change  111 
devotional  feeling  in  the  later  Gothic,  that  a  place  of  honour  was 
now  reserved  in  the  altar  for  the  patron  Saint.  This  meant  a 
complete  reorganisation  of  the  old  retable  to  the  form  that  has 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day.  We  do  not,  however,  share 
the  view  of  the  seventeenth-century  chronicler  in  identifying 
Pietro  d'Arrigo  as  the  master  of  the  nine  half-length  figures  ol  the 
predella,  who  also  was  clearly  responsible  for  the  unidentified 
Saints  to  the  left  of  St.  [ames.  There  exists  no  connection  with 
the  metal-hard  treatment  of  the  figures  definitely  known  to  be 
by  the  'tedesco',  whose  style  is  rooted  in  Northern  tradition. 
Rather  is  a  much  earlier  hand  suggested  in  the  predella,  possibly 
referred  to  in  a  documentary  report  of  1340 — 'predella di  sopracon 
la  tavola.  In  any  case,  the  figure  of  Christ  to  the  left  of  St.  James 
must  belong  to  the  first  halt  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  place  it  was  given  111  the  old  retable. 

In  [394,  'Xristofano  orafo  de  Firenze  con  due  compagni  received 
payments  tor  a  drawing  'per  la  taula  di  Sancto  Jacopo  .  This  seems 
to  refer  to  Cristofano  di  Paolo,  w  ho  collaborated  w  ith  I  eonardi 
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6.  The  Journey  of  the  Three  Kings,  from  the  'paliotto'  of  the  silver  altar 
(c.  1290). 

cli  Scr  Giovanni  on  the  Florentine  silver  altar,  and  who  shortly 
before  had  prepared  the  designs  for  the  central  baldacchino  niche 
on  the  San  Giovanni  altar.  Nevertheless,  the  drawing  for  the 
Pistoia  altar  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used;  for  already  in 
1395  Giovanni  di  Bartolomeo  Cnstiani  of  Pistoia,  '/?m>  maestro 
e  dipintore',  received  the  commission  for  '////  uaovo  e  piu  ampio 
disegno  .../<>  compimento  el  fine  di  tucta  la  taula  .  The  reference 
is  to  the  design  for  the  upper,  concluding  zone  of  the  altar,  with 
Christ  111  a  mandorla  surrounded  by  music-making  angels  (No. 
n).  The  execution  of  this  was  entrusted  to  the  goldsmiths  Nofri 
di  Buto  of  Florence,  who  is  recorded  in  Pistoia  from  1391,  and 
Atto  di  Piero  Braccini  of  Pistoia.  The  altar  was  consecrated  in 
1399  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Atto.  The  following  report  is  worthy  of 
mention  for  the  evidence  it  gives  in  relation  to  this  upper  zone 


10.  Group  of  the  Annunciation,  from  the  silver  altar 
(1390,  hy  Pietro  d'Arrigo  'tedesco'  in  Pistoia), 


7.  The  Building  of  the  Ark,  from  the  Epistle  side  of  the  silver  altar  (1361-64, 
by  Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni  of  Florence  after  the  design  by  Pietro  di 
Leonardo  of  Florence). 

of  the  altar — that  the  Operaij  called  in  from  Florence  'maestro 
Bartolo  orafo  e  1111  suo  compagno,  due  volenti  orafi',  to  give  an 
opinion  on  Bartolomeo  Cristiani's  drawing,  and  to  assess  the 
amount  of  silver  required  for  the  work.  One  may  assume  that 
Bartolo  di  Michele  (Bartoluccio)  is  meant,  the  step-father  and 
master  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  Could  the  Compagno  refer  to  the 
seventeen-year-old  Lorenzo  himself:  The  slender  figures  of  the 
angels  with  their  finely  rhythmical  grouping  do  represent  a  step 
towards  Ghiberti's  'narrative'  relief  style  of  the  first  Baptistery 
door.  These  remarks  are  intended  to  indicate  the  artistic  milieu 
of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  during  his  early  training  as  a  goldsmith,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  construct  from  them  a  dependence  on  the 
style  of  the  young  Ghiberti. 

There  still  remained  the  work  of  decorating  the  side  faces  of 
the  retable.  On  the  3  1st  December  1  399,  Ser  Niccolo  di  Guilelmo 
and  the  already  mentioned  Attodi  Piero  Braccini,  'suo  compagno', 
of  Pistoia,  together  with  Lunardo  di  Mazzeo  Duccij  and  Piero  di 
Giovannino,  'suo  compagno',  were  given  the  commission  'a 
lavorare  le  due  faecie  allato  dell'  altare  di  S.  facopo  .  Ser  Niccolo  and 
Atto  were  to  decorate  the  side  'verso  la  saorcstia'  with  the  follow- 
ing figures:  two  half-length  Prophets  in  the  lowest  zone;  full- 
length  figures  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Ambrose  and  half-length  figures  of  the  Evangelists  St.  John  and 
St.  Mark  in  the  second  zone;  a  'jioretto'  above  as  a  finale  to  the 
whole.  Lunardo  and  Piero  were  given  the  side  che  e  verso  la 
chiesa  rnaggiore'  with  the  following  figures:  below,  two  half- 
length  Prophets;  above  these,  full-length  figures  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Augustine  and  half-length 
figures  of  the  Evangelists  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew;  and  again  a 
'fioretto'  as  the  crowning  feature.  The  actual  execution  was,  how- 
ever, entrusted  to  the  goldsmiths  Domenicho  da  Imola  and 
Pippo  da  Firenze — 'Debbono  arere  facto  lo  decto  lavorjo  di  qui  a 
tucto  Aprile  prossimo  che  viene:  e  dee  fare  li  decti  Ser  Niccholao  e  Acto 
che  maestro  Domenicho  da  Imola,  jacciati  lo  decto  lavorjo  in  Pistoia;  e 
li  decti  Lunardi  e  Piero  debbono  fare  die  lo  decto  loro  lavorio  faccia 
Pippo  da  Firenze  in  Pistoia  .  .  .'.  These  conditions  appear  to  have 
been  modified  as  far  as  the  figure  programme  is  concerned,  since 


8.  Mary  the  mother  of  St.  James  praying  for  her  sons,  from  the  Gospel  side 
of  the  silver  altar  (1366-71,  by  Francesco  di  Niccolo  and  Leonardo  di  Ser 
Giovanni  of  Florence). 

on  the  7th  February  1400,  Scr  Niccolo  and  Atto  were  to  decorate 
the  side  'verso  lo  T>uomo  with  two  Prophets,  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Gregory,  and  the  Evangelists  St.  John  and  St.  Mark,  while 
Lunardo  and  Piero  were  to  provide  the  side  'verso  la 
sagrestia'  with  two  Prophets,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Ambrose,  and 
the  Evangelists  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke — V  qncsto  lavorjo  debbono 
fare  fare,  li  decti  Ser  hriccholao  e  Acta,  a  maestro  Domenicho  da  Imola 
orafo:  e  predecti  Lunardo  e  Picro,  a  Pippo  di  Scr  Beneencasa,  orafo  da 
Firenze'.  One  side  of  the  retable  was  still  not  completed  at  the 
time  ot  a  detailed  Inventory  of  1401.  which  mentions  the  com- 
plete programme  for  the  side  verso  il  duonio,  with  the  half-length 
Prophets,  the  full-length  Fathers  of  the  Church,  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Gregory,  and  the  half-length  Evangelists  St.  John  and  St. 
Matthew,  while  for  the  side  'verso  la  sagrestia  .  .  .  quattro  taber- 


11.  Music-making  angels,  from  the  silver  altar  1397- 
99,  by  Nofri  di  Buto  of  Florence  and  Atto  di  Piero 
Hraccini  of  Pistoia,  after  the  design  by  Bartolomeo 
Cristiani  of  Pistoia  . 


12.  Two  Prophets,  from  the  silver  altar  (c.l.foo,  after  the  design  by  Filippo 
Brunellcschi). 

nacoli  a  padiglioni  smaltati.  Nel  primo  Santo  Agostino,  nelli  aim  per 
ancora  non  e  nulla' . 

Past  research  had  already  identified  'Pippo  da  Firenze'  with 
the  twenty-three-vear-old  Filippo  Brunellcschi,  who  was  then 
starting  his  artistic  career  as  a  goldsmith.  His  biographer  Manetti 
mentions  among  the  first  works  of  the  master  certe  figure  di 
ariento  d'importanza  alio  altare  di  Santo  Jacopo  di  I'istoia',  and 
Vasari  names  \ine  mezzi  profeti  poste  nella  testa  dello  altare  di  S. 
Jacopo'.  Two  of  the  half-length  Prophets  show  such  similarity 
to  the  competition  relief  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  young  Brunellcschi  (No.  12.) 
In  both  works  the  bodily  action  of  the  figures,  with  their  vividly 
expressive  contours,  is  realised.  In  this  dramatisation  of  the  human 
figure  lies  Brunclleschi's  real  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Quattrocento  sculpture.  I  lowcvcr,  we  must  insist  on  the  limita- 
tion of  his  part  in  the  w  ork,  for  we  are  unable  to  believe  that  the 
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13-  St.  Ambrose,  from  the  silver  altar  (after  1401,  from  the  design  by 
Domenico  da  Imola). 

hasty  and  summary  treatment  of  the  details  is  by  his  hand.  This 
applies  also  to  two  further  figures  recently  given  to  Brunelleschi 
by  P.  Sanpaolesi — the  standing  figure,  looking  up,  which 
appears  to  be  the  St.  Augustine  of  the  1401  Inventory,  and  the 
seated  figure,  writing,  apparently  an  Evangelist.  In  common  with 
the  Prophets,  these  two  figures  show  .1  masterful  invention,  but 
lack  perfection  in  execution. 

By  now,  shortly  before  he  joined  company  with  the  best 
artists  of  the  time  in  the  competition  for  the  Baptistery  doors  in 
Florence,  Brunelleschi's  fame  had  already  travelled  beyond  his 
home-town.  We  can,  therefore,  assume  that  the  document 
called  in  Brunelleschi  to  provide  the  designs  and  models  for  the 
side  Verso  la  sagrestia  ,  but  that  the  actual  execution  was  entrusted 
to  Lunardi  and  Piero.  This  would  also  e  xplain  the  differences  in 
execution  of  the  figures.  This  also  applies  to  the  side  'verso  la 
chiesa.  Domenicho  da  Imola  betrays  a  distinct  conservatism  in 


the  figures  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gregory.  The  folds  of  the 
drapery  fall  softly  and  are  uninterrupted  by  any  sudden  move- 
ment. Here  again,  the  employment  of  two  different  goldsmiths, 
Niccholao  and  Atto,  resulted  in  great  differences  in  the  detail, 
despite  a  certain  unity  of  conception  in  the  design.  (Ragghianti's 
recent  attribution  of  the  St.  Gregory  to  Brunelleschi  cannot  be 
upheld,  and  is  refuted  by  the  documents). 

A  number  of  contradictions  remain  between  the  actual  monu- 
ment as  executed  and  the  various  documents.  The  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  contracts  of  1400  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
completely  followed.  At  all  events,  Brunelleschi  does  not  seem 
to  have  completed  his  part  of  the  contract.  The  figure  of  St. 
Ambrose,  on  the  side  of  the  altar  given  to  Brunelleschi,  not 
mentioned  in  the  Inventory  of  1401,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
figures  of  the  whole  altar  (No.  13)  and  was  possibly  designed  by 
Domenicho  da  Imola.  The  delicate  linear  elegance  hints  at 
Lorenzo  Ghibcrti.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  decide  whether  the 
figures  added  later  were  made  to  fill  existing  gaps,  or  were  made 
in  substitution  for  some  other  figures  removed  from  the  altar.  In 
1456  M.  Piero  d' Antonio  of  Pisa  received  the  commission  for  a 
figure  of  St.  Mark  and  two  half-length  Prophets  'per  mctterli  di 
verso  la  cantonata  di  verso  I'uscio  della  saorcstia' ;  that  is,  for  the  side 
originally  given  to  Brunelleschi.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  Brunel- 
leschi's Prophets  were  from  the  beginning  placed  on  the  other 
side.  These  contradictions  remain.  The  figure  of  a  Bishop  Saint 
and  the  St.  Leonard  arc  still  later  additions. 

In  1643,  the  altar  was  thoroughly  renovated,  and  was  drastic- 
ally altered  in  the  process  (cf  No.  4).  A  rearrangement  in  1787 
completed  the  Baroque  transformation  of  the  altar.  In  the  course 
of  these  changes,  many  original  parts  of  the  altar  were  lost,  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  reconstruct  the  upper  part  in  all  its 
detail.  We  are  given  a  description  of  the  original  decorative 
crowning  of  the  rctablc  in  the  Inventory  of  1401 — V  sopra  i  ditti 
archi  (with  the  music-making  angels)  una  fregio  con  fogliame 
dorato  e  smaltato  net  campo  azzurro  con  quattro  schudi  smaltati;  due 
dell'  arme  del  Commie  a  scacchi,  e  due  a  nicchi,  e  sopra  7  detto  fregio 
una  cornice  doraia  e  poi  sopra  la  ditta  cornice  uno  fogliame  di  variati 
fori  e  foglie,  chiavati  i  ditti  fiorini  in  su  rami,  li  ditti  fiori  afoglie  con 
tre  fiori  grandi,  li  due  vanno  sopra  le  colonne  del  mezzo,  e  V  altro  sopra 
Varcho  della  Maestd  .  .  .'.  If  the  original  crowning  storey  was, 
in  its  original  form,  freer  in  conception,  the  altar  has  been  recon- 
structed to  as  near  its  original  form  as  possible. 
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Domenico  Beccafumi's 
Predella  Panels 


FROM  Vasari's  account  of  Domenico  Beccafumi's  life1  we 
learn  that  many  of  the  altarpieces  painted  by  the  Siencsc 
master  for  his  native  town  had  predellas  illustrating  some 
episodes  in  the  life  of  the  Saints  depicted  in  the  main  panels 
above.  Of  the  seven  predellas  described  or  mentioned  by  Vasari 
only  that  which  still  remains  in  its  original  position  under  the  St. 
Catherine  Receiving  the  Stigmata  altarpiece  in  the  Siena  Gallery 
has  been  widely  discussed  by  students  of  Beccafumi.  All  the  other 
predellas  remained  untraccd  until  recent  years  and  had  been 
given  up  for  lost  by  the  few  scholars  who  have  studied  Beccafumi  s 
works,  since  most  of  them  were  sold  and  dispersed  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  I  therefore  hope  that  the 
present  attempt  to  reconstruct  some  of  his  unknown  predellas 
will  be  of  value,  particularly  as  the  activity  of  this  outstanding 
earlv  Mannerist  artist  is  still  in  need  of  higher  appreciation. 

Writing  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  L.  Lanzi  ex- 
expressed  a  very  remarkable  critical  judgment  on  the  Sienesc 
master,  comparing  his  style  to  a  '.  .  .  liquore  che  chiuso  in  picciol 
vetro  mantiene  hi  virtu  sua;  trasportato  in  maggior  vaso,  svapora  e 
perde'.2  A  comparison  between  the  altarpiece  of  St.  Catherine 
receiving  the  Stigmata  (1513-14)  and  its  predella — the  first  to  have 
been  painted  by  the  artist — will  show  beyond  doubt  how  Lanzi's 
acute  observation  fits  Beccafumi's  tendency,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  career,  to  attain  in  the  smaller  scale  of  a  predella 
panel  a  higher  level  of  expression.  While  the  restless  and  subtle 
feeling,  typical  of  the  Maniera,  is  in  fact  not  immediately  percep- 
tible under  the  rigour  of  the  Fra  Bartolomesque  construction  in 
the  St.  Catherine  altarpiece  (which  it  must  be  remembered  was 
intended  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  nuns  who  had  commissioned 
it),  such  mannerist  tendencies  become  quite  evident  in  the 
predella,  where  the  three  episodes  of  St.  Catherine's  life3  have 
been  rendered  with  an  extremely  free  and  individual  use  of  light. 
In  the  panel  representing  the  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  for 
instance,  or  111  the  one  that  shows  St.  Catherine  receiving  from  three 
Dominican  Saints  the  lily  and  the  Dominican  habit,  the  schemes  of 
the  earlier  Sienesc  School  which  have  almost  certainly  inspired 
the  compositions4,  appear  entirely  changed.  Transposed  into 
terms  of  light  and  space,  the  innate  sympathy  of  the  painter  for 
the  fantastic  spirit  already  present  in  the  earlier  representations 
has  considerably  widened  its  expressive  range:  with  the  result 
that  Catherine's  mystical  experiences,  placed  against  the  sky  on 
a  high  open  terrace  in  front  of  which  descend  dark  clouds  in- 
habited by  the  celestial  hierarchy,  arc  almost  made  to  assume  the 
character  of  an  atmospheric  phenomenon. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  three  altarpieces  successively 
painted  by  Beccafumi,  namely  the  St.  Paul  enthroned  in  Siena's 
Opera  del  Duomo  Museum,  the  Mystic  Marriaoe  of  St.  Catherine 
in  Leningrad  and  the  Xativity  in  the  Church  of  S.  Martino  at 
Siena,  ever  possessed  predellas.  It  is  only  when  describing  the 
second  and  definitive  version  of  the  St.  Michael  subduing  the  Rebel 
Angels  in  the  Church  of  the  Carmine  at  Siena  that  Vasari 
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mentions  "...  cinque  storiette  die  sono  nella  predella,  fatte  a  tempera 
con  bella  e  giudiziosa  maniera.'6  A  convincing  attempt  to  recon- 
struct this  predella  (dismembered  before  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  still  untraced)  has  been  made  by  C.  Brandi,6 
who  recognised  in  two  Ufhzi  drawings  representing  the  Appear- 
ance of  St.  Michael  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  and  the  Miracle  of  St.  Michael  on  Monte  Gargano,  the  pre- 
liminary studies  for  two  of  the  five  panels.  Having  furthermore 
identified  a  third  panel  with  the  Appearance  of  St.  Michael  at 
Tomhelaine  through  an  old  copy  which  belongs  to  Professor 
Bianchi-Bandinelli  at  Geggiano  near  Siena,  Brandi  suggested 
that  the  two  remaining  scenes  might  have  illustrated  the  appear- 
ance of  St.  Michael  near  Constantinople  and  the  miracle  of  the 

1  G.  Vasari:  Le  Vite,  Milanesi  Ed.  (1906),  vol.  VI,  p.  633. 

2  L.  Lanzi:  Storia  pittorica  dell' Italia,  IV  edition,  Bassano,  1818,  vol.  1,  p.  339. 

3  The  fact  that,  after  describing  the  three  subjects  painted  in  the  predella,  Vasari 
adds  '.  .  .  con  altre  stone1  (Vasari,  id.,  p.  636)  has  made  C.  Brandi  believe  in  the 
loss  of  two  other  panels.  He  has  dealt  twice  with  this  argument.  The  first  time 
(Boll.  d'Arte,  1934,  p.  366)  identifying  a  missing  panel  through  a  copy  belonging  to 
Professor  Bianchi-Bandinelli  at  Geggiano  (Siena)  which  represents  St.  Catherine 
choosing  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  second  time  (La  Critica  d'Arte,  1936,  p.  281)  to 
illustrate  a  Beccafumi  drawing  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  1895-12-14-96).  This 
drawing  is  composed  of  three  small  sketches  (cut  and  subsequently  pasted  together) 
for  a  predella  imagined  with  its  frame.  The  sketches  show:  St.  Catherine  choosing 
the  crown  of  thorns,  St.  Catherine  receiving  the  Dominican  habit  and  the  Mystic 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  Seeing  in  the  first  sketch  a  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
viously found  copy  (and  therefore  of  the  hypothetical  fourth  panel).  Brandi 
considers  the  other  two  as  preparatory  drawings  for  the  existing  predella  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  find  the  fifth  missing  panel. 

For  the  following  reasons,  however,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  predella  was 
composed  of  more  than  three  panels:  (1)  In  Beccafumi's  life  Vasari  either  describes 
the  subjects  of  a  predella  or  omits  them  altogether.  Since,  strangely  enough,  the 
only  fully  recorded  panels  of  this  predella  happen  to  be  the  three  existing  ones,  I 
believe  there  are  reasons  to  doubt  the  'altre  storie'.  (2)  The  British  Museum 
sketches,  surely  related  to  our  predella,  do  not  show  more  than  three  episodes. 
The  differences  between  the  drawings  and  the  two  panels  which  were  executed 
after  them  proves  that  the  sketch  is  to  be  considered  as  a  very  first  idea  for  the 
whole  predella:  consequently  justifying  the  substitution  of  the  scene  of  St. 
Catherine  choosing  the  crown  of  thorns  with  the  final  one  of  St.  Catherine  receiving 
Communion  from  an  Angel.  As  we  shall  see  the  former  episode  was  to  be  used  later 
in  a  panel  of  the  Chigi-Saracini  altarpiece,  and  from  this  panel  derives  the  copy 
traced  by  Brandi.  (3)  A  comparison,  which  is  now  possible  to  draw,  between  the 
measurements  of  the  base  of  the  altarpieces  and  the  total  width  of  their  recon- 
structed predellas,  indicates  that  the  predellas,  even  including  the  space  for  the 
frames  in  between  the  panels,  were  never  larger  than  the  base  of  the  altarpieces 
(Nativity  of  the  Virgin:  base  of  the  altarpiece  nit.  2,35;  total  width  of  the  three 
predella  panels  mt.  1,57 — Mystical  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine:  base  of  the  altarpiece 
nit.  2,30;  total  width  of  the  five  predella  panels  mt.  1,98 — St.  Catherine  receiving 
the  Stigmata:  base  of  the  altarpiece  mt.  1,56;  total  width  of  the  three  predella 
panels  mt.  1,44).  If  one  added  two  imaginary  panels  to  the  St.  Catherine  predella, 
the  width  of  it  would  become  mt.  2,40,  forming  the  one  exception  to  Beccafumi's 
rule. 

4  cf.  St.  Catherine  receiving  the  lily  and  the  Dominican  habit  by  Neroccio  in  the  B. 
Berenson  Collection  at  Settignano  (Florence)  ami  St.  Catherine's  Mystical  Marriage 
by  Giovanni  di  Paolo  in  the  Stoclct  Collection,  Brussels.  Both  panels  are  repro- 
duced in  G.  Kaftal:  Iconography  of  the  Saints  in  Tuscan  Painting,  p.  235,  fig.  257; 
p.  237,  fig.  259. 

6  Vasari,  id.,  p.  638. 

fi  C.  Brandi:  Disegni  inediti  di  D.B.,  111  Boll. d'Arte,  1934,  p.  365.  Another  almost 
identical  autograph  drawing  of  the  Apparition  of  St.  Michael  011  the  Castle  of  S. 
Angelo  at  Windsor  Castle  (No.  5029),  shows  the  addition  of  wash. 
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3 

The  predella  which  originally  formed  part  of  Domenico  Beccafumi's  'Mystic 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine'  altarpiece  now  in  the  Palazzo  Saracini,  Siena.  I.  'The  Bap- 
tism of  Christ'  (Kress  Collection,  New  York).  2.  'St.  Catherine  choosing  the  Crown 
of  Thorns'  (Kress  Collection,  New  York).  3.  'The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sigismund  and 
his  Family' (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston).  4.  'St.  Dominic  Burning  the  Books  of  the 
Heretics'  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston).  5.  'St.  Bernardino  Preaching  to  the  People  of 
Siena' (A.  Scharf  Collection,  London).  Each  measures  9. ',       15  inches. 


4 

mother  and  child  saved  from  the  sea7,  also  described  111  Iacopa  da 
Voragine  s  Golden  Legend. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  at  this  point  that  in  the  St.  Michael 
altarpiece  the  signs  of  a  new  turn  in  Beccafumi's  style  became 
evident.  The  first  important  stylistic  change  had  taken  place 
around  1520  after  a  very  probable  second  trip  of  the  painter  to 
Rome  and  was  chiefly  determined  by  his  seeing  Raphael's 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican  Loo^e.  Hence  Beccafumi  derived  that 
synthetic  and  bold  treatment  of  light  and  colour  which,  greatly 
developed  during  the  following  years,  was  to  culminate  in  1524- 
25  with  the  extraordinary  firework  effects  of  the  small  mytho- 
logical and  historical  scenes  frescoed  in  a  vault  of  the  Bindi- 
Sergardi  palace  at  Siena.  The  subsequent  courageous  attempt  to 
adapt  to  a  larger  scale  the  same  pictorial  and  imaginative  freedom 
attained  in  such  frescoes  and  in  the  smaller  panels  can  be  seen  111 
the  rejected  and  not  entirely  finished  fust  version  of  ,S7.  Michael 
subduing  the  Rebel  Angels  now  in  the  Siena  Gallery.  While  this 
picture  still  shows  a  close  relation  to  the  Bindi-Sergardi  vault, 
and  should  be  dated  therefore  around  [525,  the  second  St. 
Michael,  stronglv  foreshadowing  in  its  balanced  structure  and  111 

7  It  is  not  impossible  in  fact  that  the  drawing  by  V.  Salimbeni  at  Windsor  Castle 
(No.  6027,  repr.  in  Italian  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle,  1949,  plate  45)  representing 
the  Miracle  of  tin-  mother  and  child  saved  from  the  sea  by  St.  Michael  was  inspired  by  a 
previous  Beccafumi  composition. 
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6.  Domenico  Beccafumi:  'St.  Bernardino  Preaching  to  the  People  of 
Siena'.  Preparatory  drawing  for  No.  5.  (A.  Scharf  Collection,  London). 


its  tighter  definition  of  forms  the  Chigi-Saracini  altarpiecc  of 
1528,  clearly  belongs  to  the  transitory  phase  which  occurred 
during  1526-27.  Whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  failure  to  achieve 
the  first  St.  MicliacI  version  or,  more  probably,  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  forced  march  towards  'form'  which  Michelangelo  was 
leading,  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  Italian  painters,  this 
adoption  in  Beccafumi's  style  of  more  accentuated  formal 
aspects  is  always  submitted  to  his  fundamental  feeling  for  light. 
On  a  small  painting  surface,  moreover,  such  a  feeling  for  light 
is  freed  from  every  excessive  intellectual  burden,  thus  allowing 
a  rapid  and  direct  expression  of  the  painter's  tense  imagination. 

The  five  panels  which  once  formed  the  predella  of  the  Chigi- 
Saracini  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  were  already  missing 
when  the  altarpiece  passed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  from  the  Church  of  S.  Spirito  to  the  Saracini  palace  in 
Siena.  It  is  through  Vasari's  precise  description  of  each  subject 
that  the  identification  of  all  the  panels  has  been  made  possible. 
Following  the  historian's  own  words8  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  panels  belonging  to  the  Kress  Founda- 
tion (No.  1,  2)  with  San  Giovanni  hattezza  Cristo  and  Cristo  fa 
presentar  a  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena  due  corone,  una  di  rose,  Valtra 
di  spine;  or  of  two  other  panels  in  the  Boston  Museum  (Nos.  3,  4) 
with  un  re  fa  gcttar  in  un  pozzo  la  moglie  efigliuoli  di  San  Gismondo 
and  San  Domenico  fa  ardere  i  libri  degli  eretici.  The  predella  is  com- 
pleted by  the  panel  representing  San  Bernardino  da  Siena  predica 
in  sulla  piazza  di  Siena  a  un  popolo  grandissimo  which  belongs  to 
the  A.  Scharf  Collection  in  London  (No.  5).  The  remarkably  fine 
preparatory  drawing  for  this  episode  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
same  collection  (No.  6). 

Some  differences  may  be  observed  concerning  the  proportions 
of  the  figures,  the  composition  and  also  the  pictorial  treatment 
of  the  single  panels.  Where  the  Boston  predellas,  for  instance, 
seem  to  recall  the  agitated  gesticulations  and  the  violent  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  of  the  Bindi-Scrgardi  frescoes,  the  minute  and 
static  figures  of  the  Scharf  panel  are  closer  in  treatment  to  the 
figures  which  appear  in  the  small  Ceremony  in  Siena  Cathedral 
before  the  battle  of  Porta  Camollia  at  Chatsworth,  presumably 

s  Vasari,  id.,  p.  637. 


painted  by  Beccafumi  around  1526-27.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Kress  Baptism  of  Christ  and  St.  Catherine  choosing  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  few,  calm  images,  considerably  larger  in  proportion, 
are  rendered  with  a  more  fluid  impasto.  However,  such  apparent 
diversity  between  the  panels  is,  I  believe,  only  another  sign  of 
that  transitory  phase,  mentioned  above,  which  took  place  in  the 
painter's  style  during  the  second  part  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
century. 

The  unfavourable  remarks  which  almost  constantly  follow  the 
nineteenth-century  descriptions  of  Beccafumi's  work  lend  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  unexpected  appraisals  bestowed  on  the 
predella  that  belonged  to  the  altarpiece  painted  by  the  master  in 
1537  for  the  Oratory  of  S.  Bernardino  at  Siena.  Even  considering 
the  altarpiece  '.  .  .  opera  triviale,  G.  Faluschi9  is  brought  to 
admit  '.  .  .  ma  pregevoli  sono  i  piccoli  quadretti  nel  gradino  dello 
stesso  autore.,\  and  G.  K.  Nagler10,  a  few  years  later,  talks  about 
them  as  '.  .  .  kleiner  allerliebsten  Gradino-Bilderti .  Nagler's 
comment  was  made  in  1835  and  seems  to  have  been  the  last 
expressed  on  this  predella  which  was  presumably  sold  shortly 
afterwards,  and  has  never  been  seen  since. 

Although  the  whereabouts  of  the  three  panels  (reproduced  here 
through  photographs  kindly  shown  to  me  by  Professor  Longhi) 
is  unknown  (Nos.  7,  8,  9),  their  identity  with  the  predella  of  the 
S.  Bernardino  altarpiece  appears  obvious  after  reading  Vasari's 
account:  'Nella  predella  .  .  .  fece  San  Francesco  die  riceve  le  stimulate, 
c  Sant' Antonio  da  Padova,  die  per  convertire  alcuui  eretici  fa  il 
miracolo  dcll'asino  die  s'inchina  alia  sacratissima  ostia,  e  San  Bernardino 
da  Siena  die  predica  al  popolo  della  sua  citta  in  sulla  piazza  de  - 
Signori'." 

After  the  experience  of  the  frescoes  painted  between  1529  and 
1535  on  the  vault  of  the  Sala  del  Concistoro  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  of  Siena,  Beccafumi's  style  appears  to  have  considerably 
developed  the  formal  principles  already  heralded  by  the  Chigi- 

9  G.  Faluschi:  Breve  Relatione  delle  cose  notabili  della  cilia  di  Siena,  1815,  p.  145. 

10  G.  K.  Nagler:  Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexicon,  1835,  vol.  1,  p.  355. 

11  Vasari,  id.,  p.  648.  A  later  sixteenth-century  copy  of  the  panel  representing  Si. 
Bernardino  and  the  Miracle  of  the  nude  in  the  Stibbert  Museum  at  Florence  (No. 
4083)  has  been  generally  believed  to  be  the  original. 
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The  prcdclla  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  altarpiece  Domenico 
Beccafumi  painted  for  the  Oratory  of  S.  Bernardino  at  Siena  in  1537.  7. 
'St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata'.  8.  'St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  the 
Miracle  of  the  Bull'.  9.  'St.  Bernardino  Preaching  to  the  People  of  Siena'. 
(Present  whereabouts  unknown). 


Saracini  altarpiece  of  1528.  Even  the  small  figures  of  the  predella 
seem  to  have  acquired  a  great  consistency,  while  the  pictorial 
juxtapositions  of  light  and  shade  are  now  chiefly  used  to  empha- 
size the  outline  and  weight  of  single  volumes.  If,  however,  this 
accentuated  academic  skill  may  at  times  form  the  negative 
element  of  Beccafumi's  works  through  the  fifth  decade  of  the 
century,  such  a  limit  is  not  fek  in  the  predella.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  a  subtler  composition  of  amplified  forms  together  with 
a  concentrated  use  of  light  has  intensified,  if  possible,  the  painter's 
fantastic  approach  to  reality.  This  may  be  observed  particularly 
by  comparing  the  St.  Bernardino  preaching  to  the  people  of  Siena 
panel  with  the  similar  subject  and  scheme  painted  in  the  predella 
of  the  Chigi-Saracini  altarpiece. 

Executed  presumably  about  1 5  39-40  for  the  nuns  of  Ognissanti, 
the  altarpiece  representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
Saints  Mary  Magdalen,  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  and 
.  Inthony  of  Padua  is  now  in  the  Church  of  S.  Spirito  at  Siena  is 
deprived  of  the  predella  which  Vasari  summarily  mentioned  as 
'.  .  .  .  alcune  figurine  fatte  a  tempera,  molto  belle'12  An  attempt 
at  reconstruction  has  been  made  by  C.  Brandi13  who  identified 
in  a  Beccafumi  drawing  an  episode  of  the  life  of  St.  Gregory  and. 
not  without  reason,  suggested  that  it  might  be  the  preparatory 
study  for  one  of  the  panels.  Except  for  the  St.  Michael  subduing 
the  Rebel  Angels,  this  is  the  only  altarpiece  whose  predella  has  not 
reappeared. 

I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  serious  reason  to  doubt  the, 
identity  of  the  predella  which,  according  to  Vasari,  belonged  to 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  altarpiece,  now  in  the  Siena  Gallery 
with  the  three  panels  in  the  Mrs.  R.  Asquith  Collection  at  Mclls 
(Somerset),  here  reproduced  for  the  first  time  (Nos.  10,  n,  12). 
Some  uncertainty  may  derive  from  the  fact  that  Vasari's  descrip- 
tion of  the  subjects  (Adoration  of  the  Magi — Marriage  of  the 
Virgin — Presentation  to  the  Temple)  is  partly  wrong  and  that  the 
scene  representing  the  Presentation  to  the  Temple  may  lend  itself 
to  a  double  interpretation.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  historian 
has  mistaken  what  clearly  appears  to  be  a  Visitation  for  a  marriage 
of  the  Virgin  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  two  small  figures  which 
appear  on  each  side  of  the  altar  in  the  background  of  the  Presenta- 
tion to  the  Temple  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  marriage  of  the 
Virgin. 

Only  very  few  times  before,  I  believe,  namely  in  the  tempera- 
sketches  and  in  some  drawings,  had  Beccafumi  reached  the 
exceptional  degree  of  creative  freedom  revealed  by  this  predella, 
the  last  to  be  painted  by  him.  The  three  panels,  datable  with  their 
altarpiece  about  1543,  constitute  a  good  example  of  the  great 
vitality  which  sustained  the  extreme  phase  of  the  Siencse  master's 
style  during  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century.  Drawn  from  the 
most  current  classical  schemes,  the  compositions  are  here 
deprived  of  every  sense  of  reality.  A  few  rapid  splashes  of  colour 
(chiefly  pale  tones  of  yellow,  mauve,  emerald-green  and  pink), 
made  almost  phosphorescent  by  a  liquid  white  glazing,  give  to 
the  volumes  a  strange  foam-like  consistency  and  an  appearance 
of  fantasy  which  entirely  distorts  the  emotional  content  of  the 
representations. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  at  a  time  when  the  painters  of 
Koine  and  Florence  were  codifying  the  terms  of  the  early 
Maniera  into  an  ever  more  frozen  and  academical  language. 
Beccafumi  should  have  developed  to  a  maximum  degree  that 
luministic  violence  which  enabled  him  to  express  with  great 
sincerity  a  tormented  imaginative  world. 

12  Vasari,  id.,  p.  639. 

13  C.  Brandi:  Akuni  disegni  del  B..  in  La  Critica  d'Arte,  1936,  p.  282,  plate  191. 
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The  predella  which 
originally  formed  part  of 
Domenico  Beccafumi's 
'Coronation  of  the 
Virgin'  altarpiece,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Spirito, 
Siena.  10.  'The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi'.  II.  'The 
Visitation'.  12.  'The 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple'.  Each 
panel  measures  8i   <  20 
inches.  (The  Collection 
of  Mrs.  R.  Asquith,  Mells, 
Somerset). 


The 

Palazzo  Corsini,  Florence 


TO  turn  one's  back  on  the  Arno  and  walk  into  the  wide 
courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini1  is  to  move  from  Florence 
to  Rome.  The  impression  grows  as  one  passes  beneath  the  heroic 
statue  of  Clement  XII  on  the  great  stairway  ascending  to  the  grand 
salone  with  its  vast  canopied  Papal  throne.  Perhaps  the  brooding 
spirit  of  the  Corsini  Pope,  Clement  XII,  gives  this  curiously 
Roman  air  to  a  Palace,  which  was  built  and  enriched  entirely  by 
Florentine  artists.  It  is  significant  that  it  should  have  caught  the 
imagination  of  Henry  James,  that  great  lover  of  Roman  magnifi- 
cence: 'The  rooms  at  Palazzo  Corsini'  he  wrote  in  Italian  Honrs, 
'suggest  indeed,  and  seem  to  recall  but  a  monotony  of  peace  and 
plenty.  One  of  them  imaged  such  a  noble  perfection  of  a  home 
scene  that  I  dawdled  there  until  the  old  custodian  came  shuffling 
back  to  see  whether  possibly  I  was  trying  to  conceal  a  Caravaggio 
about  my  person:  a  great  crimson-draped  drawing-room  ot  the 
amplest  and  yet  most  charming  proportions;  walls  hung  with 
dark  pictures,  a  great  concave  ceiling  frescoed  and  moulded  with 
dusky  richness,  and  half-a-dozen  south  windows  looking  out 
on  the  Arno,  whose  swift  yellow  tide  sends  up  the  light  in  a 
cheerful  Bicker.  .  .  .  Nearby  is  a  colossal  ballroom,  domed  and 
pilastered  like  a  Renaissance  cathedral,  and  superabundantly 
decorated  with  marble  effigies,  all  yellow  and  grey  with  the 
years'. 

Standing  between  the  narrow  Via  di  Parione  and  the  Lun- 
garno,  the  site  of  the  palazzo  had  passed  through  many  hands 
before  it  came  into  the  Corsini  family  in  1649.  In  that  year  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinando  II  sold  it  to  Maria  Maddalena,  the 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  Macchiavelli,  who  in  1613  had  married  the 
Marchese  Filippo  Corsini,  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
Florentine  families  which  had  been  established  in  the  city  since 
the  early  thirteenth  century.2  Filippo  and  Maria  Maddalena  were 
the  grand-parents  of  Lorenzo  Corsini  who  was  elevated  to  the 
Papacy  as  Clement  XII  in  1730,  thus  adding  a  pope  to  a  family 
which  already  numbered  a  saint  among  its  members.  Since  1649 
the  palace  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Corsini.  Like  the 
majority  of  large  Italian  palaces  it  is  divided  into  apartments 
which  are  occupied  by  a  variety  of  tenants.  In  this  article  I  shall 
confine  my  attention  to  the  two  staircases  and  the  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  well- 
known  collection  of  pictures. 

In  plan  the  palace  resembles  a  right-angled  triangle  with  the 
more  acute  angle  cut  off.  It  is  arranged  around  three  sides  of  a 
courtyard  giving  on  to  the  Lungarno,  the  fourth  side  being 
closed  by  a  screen  little  less  than  one  storey  in  height.  The  aspect 
from  Via  di  Parione  is  plain  and  perhaps  a  little  forbidding,  with 
three  large  doorways  surmounted  by  coats  of  arms  and,  at  the 
east  end,  a  few  fragments  of  Renaissance  stonework  which  have 

1  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Prince  Tommaso  Corsini  for  giving  me  access  to  the 
Palace,  for  allowing  me  to  reproduce  photographs  of  it  and  for  the  help  he  and 
Princess  Elena  Corsini  have  given  me  in  assembling  material  for  this  article. 

2  For  a  full  account  of  the  Corsini  family  see:  L.  Passerini:  Genealogia  e  Sioria  della 
Famiglia  Corsini  (1858). 
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1.  Detail  from  Anton  Domenico  Gabbiani's  ceiling  in  the 
grand  salone,  showing  a  model  of  the  palace. 

been  incorporated  into  the  seventeenth-century  masonry.  From 
the  Arno  it  resembles  a  U  with  the  eastern  arm  more  than  double 
the  width  of  the  western.  It  is  of  three  storeys,  except  for  the 
middle  portion  of  the  central  block  looking  on  to  the  courtyard 
which  rises  to  a  fourth:  and  there  is  a  line  of  alternate  statues  and 
urns  on  the  roof.  Pier  Francesco  Silvani,3  who  was  the  architect 
of  the  chapel  of  S.  Andrea  Corsini  in  the  Carmine  (1675-83)4 
seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  general  design  of  the 
palace  which  was  built  for  the  Marchese  Filippo  Corsini,  the 
elder  brother  of  Clement  XII. 

Entering  from  Via  di  Parione,  the  visitor  finds  himself  111  a 
vaulted  hall  opening  into  a  courtyard.  To  the  right  an  ante-room 
leads  to  a  door,  above  which  stands  a  bust  of  the  Marchese  Filippo 
Corsini  (d.  1706)  carved  by  Antonio  Montauti  in  1714. 5  This 
door  leads  to  the  spiral  staircase  (No.  2)  which  is  SilvaniV  most 
notable  achievement  in  the  palace.  By  a  neat  arrangement  of 

3  Ulderigo  Medici  in  the  Catalogo  della  Galleria  dei  Principi  Corsini  in  Firenze,  p.  12, 
lists  P.  F.  Silvani,  Antonio  Ferri,  Ferdinando  Tacca  and  Alessandro  Gallilei  as  the 
architects  of  the  palace.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  Tacca  or 
Gallilei  was  responsible  for  any  part  of  it. 

4  Paatz:  Die  Kirchen  von  Florenz,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  197. 

6  The  bill,  dated  24th  September,  1714,  is  quoted  by  U.  Medici  op.  (it.  p.  9,  who 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Corsini  archives.  Unfortunately  none  of  the 
accounts  he  quotes  can  now  be  traced. 

6  Baldinucci:  Delle  Notizie  de  Professori  del  Disegno  da  Cimabue  in  Qua,  1773,  vol. 
XVIII,  p.  182:  'Pel  Marchese  Bartolommeo  dello  stessa  nobilissima  famiglia  de' 
Corsini  fece  con  proprio  modello,  ed  assistenza,  la  bellissima  scala  a  chiocciola  nel 
suo  Palazzo  de  Parione'. 
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2.  The  spiral  staircase  which  was  designed  by  P.  F.  Silvani, 
c.  1660. 

steps  it  ascends  without  a  break  in  the  sweeping  line  of  the 
banister.  Recalling  Vignola's  staircase  at  Caprarola  and  the  oval 
spiral  in  the  Palazzo  Barbenni  111  Rome,  Silvani's  design  may  yet 
be  thought  to  excel  these  better  known  examples.  By  dispensing 
with  the  columns  he  achieved  a  simplicity  of  construction  and 
springy  tautness  of  line  which  a  modern  architect,  with  all  the 
resources  of  metal  and  concrete,  might  well  envy. 

Whereas  the  spiral  staircase  relies  for  its  effect  upon  linear 
grace  and  an  almost  functional  severity  of  decoration,  the  great 
staircase  which  rises  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  depends 
principally  on  its  grand  scale  and  lavish  ornamentation  for  an 
effect  of  solemn  and  spacious  dignity.  It  is  perhaps  worth  record- 
ing that  this  monumental  conception  is  the  only  purely  architec- 
tural feature  mentioned  by  William  Kent  in  the  diary  of  his 
Italian  tour  of  1 7 1 4. 7  Based  on  a  Bolognese  pattern,  it  ascends  in 
twin  flights  to  a  wide  landing  from  which  it  is  carried  to  the  first 
floor  by  a  single  flight,  flanked  by  balusters  bearing  four  in- 
different marble  statues/  This  grandiose  affair  is  the  work  of 
Antonio  Ferri  who  collaborated  with  Silvani  on  the  Corsini 
chapel  in  the  Carmine  and  appears  to  have  taken  over  the  work 
on  Palazzo  Corsini  after  Silvani's  death  in  [685.  The  staircase  is 
said  to  have  been  constructed  in  about  1690,  but  unfortunately 
none  of  the  relevant  documents  can  now  be  traced.  However, 
it  must  have  been  completed  before  169X  when  Raphael  del 
Bruno  referred  to  it  in  his  guide  to  Florence. ,J  The  stucco  work 
was  executed  by  one  Giovanni  Passardi  whom  it  is  tempting  to 
identify  with  a  stuccador  from  Lugano,  variously  referred  to  as 
Passardi  and  Passanti,  who  decorated  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Citta  di  Castcllo.'0  His  work,  comprising  the 

7  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  MS  Ravvl.  I).  1162  f.3. 

*  The  two  lower  ones  represent  Romans  and  are  said  to  incorporate  antique 
fragments.  They  were  probably  carved  expressly  for  the  staircase. 
■'  RarTaello  del  Bruno:  Ristretto  delle  Cose  pin  Notabili  delta  citta  di  Firenze,  [698, 
p.  66. 

10  Thieme-Becker  refers  to  one  Giovanni  Passardi  of  Lugano,  .1  stuccador  working 
from  1640-50  in  Citta  di  Castcllo  and  liorgo  San  Sepolcro.  In  I. 'Arte  ./  Citta  di 
Castello,  1897,  p.  40,  G.  M.  Graziani  states  that  the  chapel  of  the  sacrament  111  the 
Cathedral  of  that  city  was  executed  by  'Passanti  di  Lugano'. 


capitals,  ceiling  and  the  group  of  putti  supporting  the  Corsini 
shield  above  the  door  leading  into  the  grand  salone,  is  distin- 
guished by  great  elegance  and  refinement  (No.  3).  Professor 
Wittkower  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  putti  are  similar  to  those 
by  Antonio  Raggi  whose  work  Passardi  may  have  seen  in  Rome. 
The  slightly  less  satisfactory  pair  of  angels  which  support 
the  arms  and  crown  of  Pope  Clement  XII  above  his  statue  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  staircase  (No.  4)  are  clearly  later  and  probably 
date  from  1737  when  the  statue  was  put  in  place  by  Girolamo 
Ticciati  who  may  well  have  been  responsible  for  their  design. 
As  the  plans  for  the  staircase  and  salone  show,"  there  were 
originally  three  windows  in  this  wall  which  was  redesigned  for 
the  reception  of  the  statue  which  was  installed  in  a  niche  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  central  window. 

Historians  of  art  have  unaccountably  ignored  this  statue  of 
Clement  XII  which  is  a  singularly  important  example  of 
eighteenth-century  sculpture  (No.  5).  The  problems  of  author- 
ship which  it  raises  must  therefore  be  considered  in  some  detail. 
Ulderigo  Medici  who  appears  to  have  made  a  very  thorough 
investigation  of  the  family  archives,  records  that  he  was  unable  to 
find  any  document  relating  to  the  statue  except  for  a  receipt  from 
Girolamo  Ticciati  who  was  paid  40  lire  on  the  31st  October, 
1737  'for  drawings  and  assistance  in  placing  the  statue  of  the 
Pope  in  the  niche'.12  This  seems  to  suggest  that  the  statue  itself 
had  been  paid  for  by  the  Pope  in  Rome  where  it  may  very  well 
have  been  executed.  Three  statues  of  Clement  XII  are  recorded 
by  Werner  Hager;13  a  marble  figure  carved  by  Pietro  Bracci 
in  1733,  for  Ravenna  and  now  in  the  cloister  of  the  museum 
adjoining  S.  Vitale;  a  bronze  executed  by  the  same  sculptor 
between  1734  and  173s,  which  stood  in  the  Capitoline  Museum 
at  Rome  until  1798  when  it  was  melted  down;  and  another 
marble  figure  carved  by  Agostino  Cornacchnn  between  [735  and 

11  Gabinetto  Disegni  e  Stampe  degli  UrTizi,  3832-3 A. 

12  U.  Medici  ()/'.  of.,  p.  10. 

1:1  W.  Hager:  Die  Ehrenstatuen  der  Papste  (1929),  p.  72-3. 
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3.  Stucco  shield  and  putti  above  the  door  leading  to  the 
grand  salone.  Executed  by  Giovanni  Passardi,  c.  1690. 
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1 73 7»  which  stood  under  the  portico  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Latcrano, 
but  was  later  moved  to  Ancona.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a 
bronze  effigy,  executed  on  the  model  or  Giovanni  Battista  Maini 
on  the  Pope's  tomb  in  the  Lateran.14  The  Palazzo  Corsini  statue 
is  not.  however,  related  to  any  of  these. 

The  outstandingly  high  quality  of  this  statue  combined  with 
the  importance  of  the  patron  and  the  Roman  rather  than 
Florentine  stylistic  elements,  immediately  suggest  the  names  of 
Pietro  Bracci,  Agostino  Comacchini,  G.  B.  Maini  and  Filippo 
della  Valle  as  being  the  most  probable  candidates  for  its  author- 
ship, since  they  were  the  leading  sculptors  at  Rome  in  the  1730's. 
In  quality  it  is  equal  to  Bracci  at  his  best  but  his  authorship  would 

14  A.  E.  Brinckmann  111  Biirok-Bozzetti  I,  p.  156  published  a  terra-cotta  in  the 
Kaiser-Friedrick  Museum,  Berlin,  which  he  suggested  was  a  model  for  Maini's 
statue. 
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4.  (Left).  The  statue  of  Pope  Clement  XII  in  the  niche  on  the  staircase 
which  was  designed  for  it  by  Girolamo  Ticciati  in  1737.  5.  (Above).  The 
heroic  size  statue  of  Pope  Clement  XII,  by  an  anonymous  Roman  sculp- 
tor, c.  1737.  6.  (Below  i.  Preliminary  design  for  a  wall  of  the  grand  salone, 
here  attributed  to  Antonio  Ferri,  c.  1695.  (Gabinetto  Disegni  e  Stampe  degli 
Uffizi,  No.  3834A). 
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7.  A  corner  of  Antonio  Ferri's  grand  salone,  in  which  can  be  seen  two  of 
the  late  Roman  statues  restored  by  Carlo  Marcellini  in  1695  and  two  of  the 
sixteen  busts  executed  by  Florentine  sculptors  at  about  the  same  time. 


appear  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact  that  he  nowhere  refers  to  it  in 
the  very  full  diary  he  kept  of  his  activities."  An  attribution  to 
Agostino  Cornacchini  is  less  probable  on  stylistic  grounds, 
though  he  was  the  most  notable  of  the  Florentine  artists  working  in 
Rome  at  the  time  and  had  been  employed  by  the  Pope  for  work 
on  the  Corsini  chapel  in  the  Lateran.  But  one  hesitates  to  give 
this  important  figure  to  Cornacchini  as  it  is  so  conspicuously 
absent  from  Gabburn's  notes  on  him16  which  were  written  in 
[738,  the  year  after  it  was  set  up  in  the  palace.  Vincenzo  Gabburri 
was  a  Florentine  scholar  who  was  working  on  a  large  bio- 
graphical dictionary  of  artists  during  the  third  and  fourth 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  his  silence  about  this  figure 
in  his  life  of  Maini  (which  was  written  in  1739)  and  Filippo  delta 
Valle' 7  (which  is  not  dated)  is  tantamount  to  the  exclusion  of 
these  artists  from  the  list  of  possible  authors.  Attempts  at  purely 
stylistic  attribution  to  any  other  sculptor  who  worked  in  a 
period  which  has  received  so  little  scholarly  attention  would  be 
profitless,  and  the  question  must  regrettably  be  left  open  until 
eighteenth-century  Italian  studies  have  advanced  a  stage  further. 

At  the  head  of  the  staircase  a  door  leads  into  the  grand  salone 
which  may  well  be  considered  Antonio  Ferri's  masterpiece. 
It  is  a  creation  of  great  originality  and  combines  an  air  of 
magnificence  with  a  lightness  and  fantasy  almost  frivolous.  By 
dextrous  handling  the  somewhat  curious  proportions  (23-20 
metres  long  by  14-  50  wide  and  16-  50  high)  have  been  brought 
to  order,  the  appearance  of  excessive  height  being  reduced  by 
the  device  of  a  delicate  sinuous  balcony  which  runs  round  it  like 
a  girdle,  connecting  the  rooms  on  the  upper  floor.  Between 
coupled  Ionic  columns  standing  on  halt  oval  bases  which  project 
into  the  room  (No.  7),  there  are  eight  late  Roman  statues  repre- 
senting Diana,  Venus,  two  consuls,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Juno  and 

15  See  Costanz.i  Gradara:  Pietro  Bracci. 

"'  Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Florence,  Pal.  1377-80.  The  life  of  Cornacchini  is  111  Vol.  I, 
p.  271. 

17  Op.  ai..  Vol  III,  p.  1382  for  Maini,  Vol.  II,  p.  <;s_s  for  Filippo  della  Valle. 
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9.  Anton  Domenico  Gabbiani's  preliminary  drawing  for  the  ceiling  in  the 
third  room.  (Gabinetto  Disegni  e  Stampe  degli  Uffizi  No.  3863F). 


Ceres,  all  of  which  were  restored  by  Carlo  Marcellini  in  1695. 18 
They  are  probably  the  best  of  a  collection  bought  by  Senator 
Filippo  Corsini  from  the  Guiccardini  family  for  2,000  florins  in 
1625. 19  Six  were  sent  to  Rome  in  about  1640,  one  or  two  are 
now  in  the  Uffizi  and  the  rest  are  in  the  garden  of  Palazzo  Cor- 
sini in  Via  del  Prato.  Above  each  of  the  doors  or  windows  there 
are  sixteen  large  busts  which  are  placed  on  consoles  beneath  lan- 
guidly curved  pediments,  except  in  the  central  feature  on  each 
wall  where  they  stand  at  the  junction  of  reversed  pediments.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  number  of  late  seventeenth-century  Florentine 
sculptors  whose  names  are  recorded  as:  Giovanni  Baratta, 
Isidoro  Franchi,  Francesco  Sandrini,  Giovacchino  Fortini,  Anton 
Francesco  Andreozzi  and  Giovanni  Carlo  Cateni.  The  only  one 
of  these  artists  to  win  any  measure  of  fame  was  Giovanni  Baratta, 
but  his  work  in  this  room  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
others.20  The  ceiling  which  was  painted  by  Anton  Domenico 

18  U.  Medici,  op.  tit.,  p.  12. 

19  See  the  anonymous:  Palazzo  Corsini  sul  Prato,  1954. 

20  The  list  of  sculptors  is  given  by  U.  Medici.,  op.  tit.,  p.  12. 


10 

10.  Detail  of  the  stucco  in  the  alcove  room,  here  attributed  to 
Giovanni  Passardi. 


Gabbiani21  with  the  assistance  of  Iacopo  Chiavistelli,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  surround,  depicts  the  glory  of  the  Corsini 
family  and  includes  a  group  of  Hercules  and  other  mythological 
figures  supporting  the  Palace  (No.  1),  Abundance  with  her 
cornucopia  and  an  old  man  representing  the  Arno. 

Two  plans  and  four  drawings  of  wall  sections  in  the  print 
room  of  the  Uffizi  are  related  tp  the  design  of  the  grand  salone 
and  may  therefore  be  attributed  tp  Antonio  Ferri,22  indeed,  they 
show  even  more  clearly  than  the  room  itself  the  peculiarities  of 
Ferri's  style,  one  (No.  6)  of  them  (No.  3 834 A)  having  doorcase 
pediments  which  are  very  similar  to  the  crowning  feature  he 
employed  on  the  facade  of  Villa  Corsini  at  Castello.  The  original 
designs  show  a  more  exaggeratedly  cursive  wall-plan  than  that 
finally  adopted,  and  constitute  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the 
rococo  though  the  effect  is  contrived  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
turning  a  Borrominesque  exterior  inside  out.  The  first  design 
(3834A)  provides  room  for  four  statues  between  coupled 
columns  and  shows  two  storeys  of  balustraded  balcony.  On  the 
next  sheet  (3 83 5 A)  there  are  alternative  designs,  both  with  a 
pronouncedly  cursive  wall  plan.  Neither  has  space  for  statues 
and  the  right-hand  section  suggests  a  stone  balcony.  In  the  third 
drawing  (3836A)  the  wall  line  is  straight  with  two  pairs  of 
columns  projecting  from  it  on  semi-circular  bases  and  two  pairs 
arranged  normally.  Greater  emphasis  is  given  to  the  central  door 
which  is  slightly  inset,  thus  providing  an  arch  which  breaks  the 
cove  of  the  ceiling  and  contains  a  pair  of  painted  or  stucco  angels 
supporting  a  shield.  The  last  drawing  (3837A)  in  the  series  is 
difficult  to  associate  with  any  part  of  the  room,  for  it  shows  three 
doors  surmounted  by  windows  richly  decorated  with  stucco.  It 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  intended  for  the  entrance  from  the  stair- 
case, though  the  height  would  be  excessive.  None  of  these  draw- 
ings show  the  marble  busts  or  the  curiously  designed  door  and 
window  pediments.  Nor  does  the  room  as  executed  reveal  the 
full  originality  of  the  preliminary  designs  for  the  effect  of  the 
bulging  undulating  line  is  muffled  by  the  busts,  statuary  and  other 
eye  distracting  details. 

Although  many  of  the  individual  features,  such  as  the  semi- 
circular pediments,  the  busts  arranged  on  consoles  in  front  of 
grey  oval  panels,  and,  not  least,  the  cursive  wall  plan,  might 
suggest  that  the  decoration  was  carried  out  in  about  1710,  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Hugford  states  that  Gabbiani  began  to 
work  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini  in  1695  s3  and  there  is  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  the  statues  which  form  so  important  a 
part  of  the  room's  decorative  scheme  were  restored  in  the  same 
year.  Yet  despite  his  great  originality  Ferri  showed  himself  in- 
capable of  realising  his  ideas  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  manner.  I  le 
appears  to  have  conceived  the  room  as  four  decorated  wall  sur- 
faces rather  than  as  an  architectural  space.  Consequently  the  sense 
of  flowing  movement,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  create,  is 
interrupted  at  each  corner  where  the  various  elements  collide 
and  seem  to  be  squeezed  together  (No.  7).  He  was  similarly 
unable  to  relate  the  room  to  those  on  either  side  of  it,  relegating 
the  main  entrance  from  the  monumental  staircase  to  a  corner. 

The  furniture  of  such  a  room  would  always  have  been  sparse, 
and  an  inventory  made  in  176724  shows  that  it  then  contained, 
besides  the  statuary,  only  13  curtains,  8  chests  of  nut  wood  (which 

21  I.  E.  Hugford:  Vita  di  Anion  Domenico  Gabbiani,  1762,  p.  17.  Chiavestelli's 
collaboration  is  mentioned  by  U.  Medici.,  op.  tit.,  p.  12. 

-'  These  drawings  are  included  in  the  Indice  .  .  .  dei  disegni  di  architettura  civile  e 
mil  it  are  esistente  nella  R.  Galleria  deqli  Uffizi  (1885),  p.  59.,  as  anonymous  works. 
No.  3823-3837A. 
23  Op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

-J  Preserved  in  the  Corsini  archives. 
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II.  'The  Entombment'.  A  porcelain  group  made  at  the  Ginori  factory  in 
1742  to  a  design  by  Massimiliano  Soldani  Benzi. 


probably  served  also  as  scats),  a  bench  with  a  lantern  attached  to 
it  and  two  small  tables — one  of  which  was  octangular  and  of 
India  wood  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  the  other  being  square 
and  made  of  pear  wood.  None  ot  these  objects  can,  however,  be 
traced  with  any  certainty.  Yet  in  the  same  list  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  two  large  wooden  chandeliers  painted  yellow  and  tipped 
with  gold  which  must  be  identical  with  those  still  hanging  in  the 
room.  A  similar  but  smaller  pair  winch  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Palazzo  Corsini  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
now  at  Eastnor  Castle.  As  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  throne  which  blocks  the  central  door 
on  the  north  wall  was  set  up  later  in  the  century.  It  is  of  a  type 
usual  in  Roman  houses,  belonging  to  families  related  to  a  Pope, 
and  is  hung  with  dark  green  canvas  to  which  a  panel  ot  em- 
broidery on  silk  displaying  the  arms  of  the  Corsini  family  has 
been  applied.  Another  link  with  the  Papacy  is  provided  by  a 
wheel  chair  which  was  used  by  Clement  XII  in  his  declining 
years. 

From  the  grand  salotw  a  door  leads  to  the  suite  of  thirteen 
rooms  which  take  up  the  whole  of  the  east  wing  on  this  floor. 
With  the  exception  of  the  fourth  all  these  rooms  are  of  regular 
shapes  with  coved  ceilings  painted  by  the  leading  Florentine 
artists  of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  They  contain  a  quantity 
of  eighteenth-century  furniture  including  several  tables  with 
pietre  dure  mosaic  tops  which  are  characteristic  productions  of  the 
Opificio  dellc  Pietre  Dure,  a  workshop  founded  in  Florence  by 
Francesco  I  in  1580  and  still  flourishing.  But  the  rooms  are,  of 
course,  most  notable  for  the  collection  of  pictures  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  later  article. 

Documents  published  by  Ulderigo  Medici  make  it  possible  to 
date  and  identify  the  authors  of  most  of  the  ceilings  of  this  suite, 
which  were  painted  between  1692  and  1700."  It  is  not  here 
necessary  to  consider  all  of  these  decorative  works  most  of  which 
show  an  even  level  of  competence  but  little  genius,  and  we  may 
confine  our  attention  to  the  third  and  fourth  rooms.  Anton 
Domenico  Gabbiani's  ceiling  in  the  third  room,  which  is  double 
the  length  of  the  others  and  looks  down  on  the  river  Arno,  is 
probably  the  most  successful  in  the  palace.  The  artist  was  paid 
300  ducats  for  it  on  the  30th  April,  1700. 26  His  receipt  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  somewhat  complicated  subject,  which 
represents:  the  Virtues  raised  up  by  Pallas  and  Mars  to  be 
crowned  by  Eternity,  with  Fame  carving  a  figure  of  Hercules.  A 
preliminary  drawing  for  this  work  which  was  illustrated  by 
Ignazio  Enrico  Hugford's  Raccolta  di  Cento  Pensieri  di  Anton 
Domenico  Gabbiani,"  is  now  in  the  print  room  of  the  Ufhzi-8 
(No.  9).  In  his  life  of  Gabbiani,29  Hugford  declared  that  the 
ceiling  was  rarissima  and  that  it  was  possible  to  see  in  it  ////  coniplesso 
di  ogni  prerogative)  piii  desiderabile.  Nor  was  he  less  enthusiastic 
about  the  painting  of  Hesiod  and  Clio  on  the  ceiling  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Said  delT  Alcot>a.J"  Hugford  was,  of  course,  writing  with  the 
loyalty  and  affection  of  a  devoted  pupil  but  he  showed  no  lack 
of  taste  in  praising  the  work  of  Gabbiani  who  was  the  leading 
Florentine  painter  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
indeed  a  decorative  artist  of  considerable  charm  and  ability  and, 

25  U.  Medici  op.  cit.  passim.  He  records  that  the  artists  responsible  w  ore  Alessandro 
and  Antonio  Gherardini,  Pietro  Dandini,  Atanasio  lhmbacci,  Matteo  Bonechi, 
Andrea  Landini,  Cosimo  Ulivelli,  Rinaldo  Botti  and  A.  I).  Gabbiani.  I.  H. 
Hugford,  op.  cit.,  p.  65,  states  that  Ranicri  del  Pace  executed  decorative  work  for 
Palazzo  Corsini,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  identify  it. 

26  U.  Medici.,  op.  cit.,  p.  40-1. 

27  1762,  pi.  IC.  The  print  was  engraved  by  Vincenzo  Vangelisti. 

28  No.  3863F. 

28  Op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

30  E.  I.  Hugford,  op.  cit.,  p.  17-8.  U.  Medici.,  op.  cit.,  p.  40  records  that  the  payment 
was  made  on  the  8th  June,  1694. 


12  13 

12.  (Left).  Marble  bust  of  Pope  Clement  XII  executed  at  Rome  by  Edme 
Bouchardon  in  1731.  13.  (Right).  Marble  bust  of  Pope  Clement  XII, 
executed  at  Rome  by  Francesco  Quierolo,  c.  1735-40. 


to  judge  from  the  self-portrait  in  the  Uflizi,"  a  portrait  painter 
ot  high  quality. 

As  the  name  suggests,  the  Sella  dell  Alcova  (Room  IV)  is  pro- 
vided with  a  deep  alcove  which  is  divided  from  the  main  body 
ot  the  room  by  an  archway  around  which  stucco  amorini  flutter, 
drawing  bac  k  stucco  curtains.  From  their  similarity  with  those 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  these  stucchi  may  be  attributed  to 
Giovanni  Passardi  who  was  possibly  responsible  tor  similar 
works  in  the  Villa  Bellavista  at  Borgo  a  Buggiano,  which  was 
built  by  Antonio  Fcrri,  and  a  chapel  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Palazzo  Pitti.  Inside  the  alcove  there  is  a  double  ceiling — of  a 
type  much  favoured  by  baroque  architects — painted  by  Ales- 
sandro Gherardini  and  Rinaldo  Botti  in  i692.;'2  The  sleeping 
woman  on  the  inner  part,  which  is  seen  through  an  oval  aperture 
in  the  lower  ceiling,  is  presumably  the  work  of  Gherardini  who 
is  also  recorded  as  the  artist  responsible  tor  the  putti.  The  rest 
may  be  attributed  to  Botti,  who  was  principally  .1  painter  of 

Concluded  011  page  187. 

31  Reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur  (December,  1955),  P-  •2°4- 

32  U.  Medici,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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THE  FLEMISH  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  ART  OF 

Gerolamo  Savoldo 


BY   GIUSEPPE  FIOCCO 


IT  is  only  recently  that  the  art  of  Gerolamo  Savoldo  has  been 
properly  understood.  Since  the  chapters  on  him  by  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  and  those  by  Lionello  and  Adolro  Venturi,  there  has 
been  the  splendid  Exhibition  of  1939,  Pitttira  Bresciana  del  Rina- 
scimento,  which  provided  an  almost  complete  conspectus  of  his 
work.  Then,  last  year,  the  Giorgione  Exhibition  provided  the 
opportunity  to  see  one  of  his  earliest  works,  the  Rest  on  the  Flight 
which  belongs  to  Count  AldrighettoCastelbarco  Albani  and  which 
was  previously  known  to  most  people  only  in  reproductions. 

In  it  the  painter  reveals,  more  clearly  than  anywhere  else,  his 
deeply  Venetian  strain  and  the  link  with  Giorgione  in  the  re- 
evocation  of  the  Bacino  di  S.  Marco  and  the  view  of  the  Doge's 
Palace,  a  magical  background  which  almost  swallows  up  the 
sacred  story,  and  even  more  in  the  dream-like  quality  which 
gives  the  painting  its  picturesque  and  profoundly  poetic  air.  It 
was  this  that,  after  Giorgione,  led  to  that  conquest  of  expression 
which  was  the  major  factor  in  the  genesis  of  modern  art. 

Another  example  of  this  emotional  quality  is  the  Georgic 
Peasant  resting  in  the  Contini-Bonacossi  Collection  in  Florence, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Musclli  family  of  Verona,  where 
it  was  wrongly  attributed  to  Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  In  it,  too, 
the  touch  is  placid  rather  than  vibrant,  the  atmosphere  is  that  of 
day  turning  to  evening,  the  moment  when  the  shadows  still  have 
light  in  them,  giving  a  tenderly  restful  air  to  the  figure  and  land- 
scape alike.  Already  we  feel  the  aristocratic  quality,  the  detach- 
ment, which  no  other  Giorgionesque  was  able  to  learn  from  the 
Master  and  to  make  his  own.  It  is  said  that  Savoldo  was  of  noble 
birth  and  rich,  as  Griinewald  was  also  believed  to  have  been.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  coincidence — for  those  who  believe 
in  a  kind  of  natural  fatality  in  the  arts — bore  similar  fruit. 
Savoldo  was  steady  and  quiet,  where  the  German  was  excitable 
and  imaginative. 

Yet  Gerolamo  Savoldo  sensed  the  mood  of  the  North.  His 
feeling  of  romance  and  mystery  was  like  that  of  Lorenzo  Lotto, 
who  my  friend  Georg  Gronau  assured  me  copied  a  Crucifixion 
by  Griinewald  beside  one  of  those  sensitive  portrait  heads  that 
are  his  particular  glory. 

His  growing  interest  in  Northern  art,  particularlv  Flemish  art, 
that  can  be  seen  developing  throughout  his  life,  is  proved  by  the 
sharp,  metallic,  almost  coppery  and  golden  tone  that  he  adopts 
immediately  after  the  works  already  mentioned. 

Leaving  aside  the  night  scenes,  of  the  type  of  the  Nativity  in  the 
Crespi  Morbio  Collection  in  Milan  which  presages  Honthorst, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  very  original  Tobias  and  the  Angel, 
which  the  foresight  of  Giulio  Cantalamessa  acquired  for  the 
Borsrhese  for  so  little,  precedes  Caravaggio  and,  even  more  to  the 
point,  Adam  Elsheimer.  It  is  at  this  moment  of  his  career  that  we 
can  see  Savoldo  finding  a  personal  way  of  expressing  himself.  b\ 


means  of  contrasts  of  light  and  shade — which  is  truly  a  prelude  to 
Caravaggio. 

In  the  majority  of  works  known  to  us  which  have  such  a 
personal  and  original  style  we  feel  that  the  conquest  was  made  by 
second  nature,  without  hesitation,  as  though  there  had  not  been 
any  labour  underlying  it. 

It  was  necessary  to  visit  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Moscow— 
which  I  should  like  to  thank  for  having  provided  the  photograph 
—to  perceive  that  there  was  an  encounter,  not  without  some  lack  of 
balance,  with  Flemish  art.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  relevance 
in  his  having  married  a  Flemish  girl — 'Marija  fijamenga  de 
Tilandrija'  as  she  is  called  in  the  will  drawn  up  by  the  painter 
himself  on  the  17th  October  1526 — although  he  did  not  die 
until  after  1548.  The  picture  in  question  is  of  medium  size, 
oblong  in  shape,  and  represents  the  Temptation  of  S.  Antony.  It 
was  recorded  in  an  article  by  J.  Zarnowski  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Moscow  Institute  of  Art  History  for  192 1,  but  has  not  been  gener- 
ally noticed.  It  is  an  unusual  work,  even  in  its  history;  for  it  once 
belonged  to  the  Brass  Collection  and  was  reconstructed  by  its 
former  owner  from  two  pieces  sawn  apart  by  chance  or  some- 
body's stupidity  (the  Temptation  of  S.  Antony  being  separated 
from  the  group  at  the  right  of  the  man  carrying  Death  on  his  back). 
This  group  evidently  echoes,  even  in  the  flames  that  rage  behind 
them,  the  group  of  Aeneas  and  Anchises  in  Raphael's  Incendio  nel 
Borgo  fresco.  This  in  turn  means  that  the  picture  must  date  from 
after  15  15. 

The  reminiscence  of  Raphael  has  completely  changed  its 
character,  however,  with  the  transformation  of  Anchises  into 
Death.  A  horrifying  skull  peers  at  the  unfortunate  S.  Antony 
prone  on  the  ground,  swathed  in  his  red  cloak,  and  averting  his 
eyes  from  the  vision  of  it.  Here  also  demons  swarm  around  him 
.is  immaterial  spirits  rather  than  bodies,  demons  which  very 
clearly  recall  those  of  Hicronymus  Bosch,  an  artist  who  was 
known  and  appreciated  in  Venice  as  is  testified  by  his  works  still 
in  the  Doge's  Palace.  He  was  recorded  as  Strigozi  as  far  back  as 
Boschini's  'Ricche  Minere'. 

The  horrifying  demons  in  the  manner  of  Bosch  aie  not  the 
only  Flemish  features  in  the  picture;  since  the  beautiful  rocky 
landscape  is  also  illuminated  by  one  of  those  splendid  coppery 
sunsets  that  are  among  the  principal  beauties  of  his  pictures. 

In  this  painting,  the  Venetian  and  Flemish  elements  are  put 
side  by  side  rather  than  harmonized.  Yet  they  fully  reveal,  111  the 
most  acute  form  at  the  moment  of  crisis,  the  taste  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  master.  For  this  reason  the  Moscow  picture  is  a  key 
work  in  the  oeuvre  of  Savoldo  for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  problems  concerning  the  painter 
and  his  sympathetic  and  poetic  art.  For  this  alone  it  is  as  well  that 
it  should  be  published  here  and  made  universally  known. 
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Venetian  Glass  Lamps 
and  Chandeliers 


TT  is  not  possible  co  trace  the  origins  of  glass  lamps  back  to  a 
L  very  early  period.  The  Venetians  probably  made  them  first  as 
substitutes  for  metal  ones  or  those  of  rock  crystal  mounted  in 
silver  with  enamel  and  precious  stones  intended  for  liturgical  use, 
like  the  eleventh-  and  twelfth-century  examples  in  the  treasury 
of  S.  Marco  (No.  i).  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  here  with 
such  objects  as  ships'  lanterns,  which  were  made  of  glass  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  like  that  ordered  from  a 
glass  maker  of  Murano  for  the  city  of  Ancona,  though  this  was 
probably  intended  to  serve  as  a  lighthouse  for  the  port.  Later, 
the  Venetian  galleys  arc  known  to  have  had  large  lanterns  of 
metal — iron  or  copper — with  transparent  glass  sides,  some  of 
which  are  now  in  museums  while  others  arc  still  in  use  in  the  halls 
of  great  palaces.  These  should,  however,  be  classed  as  metal  lamps, 
of  which  many  varieties  were  made  both  for  public  and  private 
use  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  this  article  we  are  concerned  only  with  those  lamps  which 
are  made  entirely  of  glass.  To  establish  the  precise  date  of  their 
first  use  would  not  be  easy,  but  it  seems  likely  that  they  appeared 
between  the  late  fifteenth  and  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  technical  accomplishment  and  stylistic  artistry  combined 
to  create  the  golden  age  of  Venetian  glass.  Then  it  was  that  small 
glass  lamps,  cither  to  be  carried  in  the  hand  or  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  came  into  common  use.  The  hanging  type  was  essentially 
a  variant  of  the  antique  votive  lamp  and  appears  in  paintings  by 
Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Basaiti  and  others.  This  type  was  called  a 
cesendeUo  and  was  cylindrical  in  shape  since  the  cicindelum,  after 
which  it  was  named,  was  a  metal  tube  tilled  with  oil  the  wick  of 
which  was  used  to  light  other  lamps.  The  Museum  of  Glass 
(Museo  Vctrario)  in  Murano  has  a  very  fine  example  of  white 
glass  decorated  with  enamelled  scales  and  dots  (No.  2),  the  main 
colours  being  blue,  white  and  gold.  It  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Tiepolo  family  and  may  have  served  as  a  votive  lamp  in  their 
private  chapel.  This  type  of  lamp  (characterised  by  dotted  or 
scaled  decoration)  is  transitional  between  the  glass  with  opaque 
enamel,  still  in  use  in  the  early  Renaissance,  and  the  more  trans- 
lucent simple  'crystal'  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  date  of  these 
lamps  is  continued  by  their  frequent  appearance  in  early  sixteenth- 
century  pictures  such  as  Bellini's  S.  Zaccaria  altarpiece  of  [505, 
Carpaccio's  Presentation  in  the  Temple  of  15 10,  Basaiti's  Aqony  in 
the  Garden,  also  of  1510,  and  Carpaccio's  Pirano  altarpiece  of 
1518.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  method  of  making  hanging 
lamps  and  of  decorating  them  was  suggested  to  the  Venetians  by 
the  older  Moorish  types  used  in  mosques  which  were  produced 
in  Syria  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  in  white  glass 
painted  with  floral  motives  or  inscriptions.  (There  are  fine 
examples  of  this  type  of  Moorish  lamp  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum). 

In  other  types  of  lamps  and  candelabra,  glass  continued  to  be 
substituted  for  metal  while  the  forms  remained  unchanged.  We 
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saw  this  111  the  case  of  the  cesendelli,  which  were  being  made  at 
the  same  time  in  gold  and  silver,  decorated  with  enamel,  as 
shown  in  the  watercolours  of  Grevcnbroeck.  Technical  reasons 
were  the  main  cause  for  the  slower  substitution  of  glass  in  the 
larger  types,  which  for  at  least  a  century  continued  to  be  made 
of  wood  or  metal.  The  glass-maker  contented  himself  with 
making  objects  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  Museum  at  Murano  owns 
an  interesting  series  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  table 
lamps,  some  shaped  like  little  vases  with  threads  of  blue  aqua- 
marine glass  and  two  beak-shaped  burners,  and  some  of  a  vertical 
form  like  the  curious  example  which  has  at  the  top  a  small  disc 
to  exclude  the  air  (No.  3).  Others,  perhaps  later  in  date,  are  shaped 
like  little  horses,  mice  or  imaginary  animals  and  seem  to  show 
the  beginnings  of  Baroque  taste  (No.  4b).  Others  again  reproduce 
faithfully  the  types  made  in  metal,  especially  the  so-called 
'Florentine'  lamp  (No.  4a)  with  a  long  vertical  stem  and  three  or 
more  burners,  made  entirely  of  glass. 

Table  lamps  and  hand-lamps  continued  to  be  produced  on  the 
island  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
was,  in  quantity  if  not  in  quality,  the  richest  period  of  all.  For 
example,  a  complicated  and  highly  original  portable  lamp  of 
multiple  form  is  made  up  of  small  vase  shaped  candleholders 
with  little  pendants  hanging  from  the  numerous  branches 
attached  to  a  central  stem.  The  whole  is  of  transparent  white 
glass,  made  very  thick  so  that  it  can  be  engraved  in  the  Bohemian 
fashion.  Of  modest  proportions,  it  was  probably  designed  to 
serve  simultaneously  as  a  light  and  as  a  centre  piece  for  a  table. 
We  reproduce  here  some  other  eighteenth-century  types 
(No.  5)  of  candlesticks,  candelabra  and  lamps  of  various  shapes 
and  colours.  But  for  the  most  part  they  are  the  same  as,  or  similar 
to,  the  forms  used  in  metal.  There  arc  also  the  characteristic  glass 
bells  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  very  large,  slightly  contracted 
at  the  base  and  open  at  the  top,  which  served  to  cover  and 
protect  the  torches  from  draughts  on  board  ship.  The  Museum 
has  some  examples,  and  others  may  be  seen  in  pictures  of  the 
period,  such  as  the  big  canvas  by  Gaspare  Diziani  of  the  Festa 
Notturna  of  Sta.  Marta,  now  in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico,  Venice. 
Objects  of  this  type  arc  not  really  within  the  limits  of  this  study, 
but  they  deserve  to  be  mentioned  because  of  their  historical  and 
folklore  interest. 

The  glass-makers  of  Murano  also  made  large  ceiling  pendants 
which  ended  by  supplanting  the  metallic  ones.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  when  precisely  this  development  took  place,  whether  in 
the  seventeenth  century  or  later,  nor  do  we  know  who  was  the 
first  man  to  put  it  into  practice.  It  is  however,  recorded  that  a 
splendid  craftsman  named  Giuseppe  Briati  was  making  chandeliers 
with  pendent  branches  in  his  own  factory  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  maker's  activity  is  well 
known  and  w  is  especially  praiseworthy  for  having  withstood 
the  dangerous  competition  from   Bohemian  glass.  From  his 
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I.  An  ivory  lamp  (left),  mounted  in  silver-gilt  and  set  with  precious  stones, 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and  (right)  an  eleventh-century  glass  lamp. 
Both  are  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Mark's.  2.  A  'cesendello'  of 
white  glass  decorated  with  scales  and  dots,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Tiepolo  family  in  enamel,  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  Murano  Museum. 
3.  Oil  lamp  of  white  glass  with  dark  threads,  sixteenth  century.  Murano 
Museum.  4(a).  Oil  lamp  of  the  so-called  'Florentine'  type,  64  cms.  high, 
eighteenth  century.  Murano  Museum.  4(b).  Horse-shaped  sixteenth- 
century  lamp.  Murano  Museum.  5.  Two  oil  lamps,  39  cms.  and  43  cms. 
high,  eighteenth  century.  Murano  Museum. 
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6.  Chandelier,  c.  1740,  Murano  work  (PBriati).  Venice,  Museo  Correr.  7.  Chandelier  in  white  glass  with  arms  of  dolphin  form.  Columnar  type,  Briati, 
eighteenth  century.  Murano  Museum.  8.  Pagoda-shaped  chandelier  in  white  glass  pagoda  shape.  Briati,  eighteenth  century.  Murano  Museum.  9  (facing 
page).  An  eighteenth-century  chandelier  in  the  Sala  del  Brustolon,  Ca'  Rezzonico.  Formerly  in  the  Dona  Delle  Rose  collection. 


workshop  111  Murano,  later  transferred  to  Venice  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  church  of  the  Angelo  RafFaele,  there  issued 
many  chandeliers  made  of  a  kind  of  white  crystal  then  called 
'Bohemian'.  Documents  record  that  he  was  active  in  1739,  and 
writers  of  the  period  praise  him  highly,  among  them  Carlo 
Gozzi.  He  mentions  Briati  on  account  of  some  of  his 'magnificent 
clusters  for  illuminating  the  rooms  of  great  Lords,  Theatres, 
or  the  streets  on  festive  occasions'.  These  clusters  (ciocche:  a 
Venetian  word)  were  simply  the  great  chandeliers  hanging 
from  the  ceiling,  with  numerous  branches,  and  decorated  with 
flowers  and  polychrome  ornament  (No.  6.)  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  structure  of  glass  chandeliers  underwent  a  change  at  this 
time  from  rich  and  graceful  forms  to  rather  simpler  ones. 
Contemporaries  called  them  the  'columnar'  and  the  'Chinese' 
types.  The  former  consisted  of  three,  four  or  more  glass  colonettes, 
often  spiral,  held  together  by  a  support  or  pivot  at  the  top  and 
joined  at  the  bottom  by  the  chandelier  proper  with  its  numerous 
arms,  always  three  or  more,  but  generally  an  even  number 
(four,  six,  eight  or  twelve).  An  outstanding  example  of  this  type 
is  the  one  in  the  Museum  at  Murano,  almost  certainly  a  product 
of  the  Briati  factory,  which  has  the  arms  in  the  graceful  shape  of 
dolphins  (No.  7).  This  type  has  a  frame  of  metal.  The  same 
Museum  possesses  a  chandelier  of  the  'Chinese'  varietv  which  is 
pagoda  shaped  (No.  8),  like  some  bizarre  Oriental  construction. 
As  has  already  been  said,  the  'Column'  and  'Pagoda'  types  prob- 
ably represent  the  first  and  the  most  felicitous  forms  of  the 
genuinely  Baroque  and  Rococo  spirit  in  glass  design.  Nowadavs 
it  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  original  examples  of  this  type.  In 
Venice,  apart  from  the  Museum  and  some  private  collections, 
there  arc  examples  in  the  Pinacoteca  Querini  Stampalia  and  the 
Ca'  Rezzonico,  which  has  the  one  formerly  in  the  Dona  Delle 
Rose  Collection  (No.  9)  with  twenty  arms  (two  metres  high  and 
more  than  1-47  cms.  across).  Both  of  these  are  truly  enchanting 
in  their  grandeur  and  the  lively  fantasy  of  their  line  and  colour. 
Also  in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico,  there  is  a  rare  and  curious  form  of 
chandelier  with  a  sort  of  cup  (No.  10)  at  the  base — certainly 


derived  from  the  earliest  forms  of  hanging  lanterns — and  the 
upper  part  like  a  crown  of  branches,  leaves  and  flowers. 

During  the  middle  years  of  the  century  it  was  principally  in 
the  larger  and  more  elaborate  forms  that  the  fantasy  of  the  artist 
was  at  its  freest.  The  movement  of  the  curved  branches  alternates 
with  the  play  of  the  flashing  pendants,  the  flowers  that  glitter 
with  varied  colours — red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  milky  white — 
and  the  shimmering  pyramid  culminates  in  a  ball  of  transparent 
glass,  or  in  a  kind  of  diadem  from  which  more  flowers  and 
leaves  sprout  upwards  towards  the  ceiling.  Below,  the  twisting 
forms  are  stressed  by  the  movement  of  chains  and  pendants. 
Slowly,  the  Pagoda  shape  went  out  of  use  because  ofits  complexity 
and  difficulty  of  execution,  to  be  superseded  almost  entirely  by 
the  type  with  a  central  column  to  which  were  attached  the 
lustres  and  ornaments.  There  are  many  examples  in  Venice  and 
elsewhere  of  this  more  modest  and  practically  standardized  type, 
though  often  restored  or  almost  totally  remade.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  another  type  of  wall  light  reached  its  highest 
point  of  perfection:  this  was  one  in  which  the  light  was  reflected 
in  small,  beautifully  engraved  and  decorated  mirrors  (No.  12) 
with  frames  also  of  glass.  Here  the  skill  of  the  glass-maker  is 
joined  to  that  of  the  makers  and  engravers  of  mirrors,  celebrated 
in  Venice  until  the  rise  of  modern  French  techniques.  The  spread 
of  lamps  made  in  Bohemia,  characterized  by  facetted  glass  in  the 
gilded  parts,  led  to  their  being  much  imitated  in  Venice  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  these  the  traditional  branches  were  combined  with  festoons 
made  of  small  glass  balls  strung  on,  and  supported  by,  a  metal 
hoop.  We  are  now  within  the  influence  of  the  neo-classic  style 
which  in  Venice  had  only  a  slight  and  passing  effect.  This  is 
because  of  the  continued  use  of  the  usual  types  of  chandelier  which 
now  tended  to  be  made  of  monochromatic  materials.  It  would 
he  as  well  to  recall  that  after  the  fall  of  the  Republic  the  glass 
industry  was  also  involved  in  the  crisis  which  affected  all  the 
economic  and  industrial  activities  of  the  city,  now  particularly 
vulnerable  to  foreign  competition.  As  Zanetti,  the  great  historian 
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of  the  glass  industry,  records,  the  forced  inactivity  of  the  furnaces 
brought  about  a  decline  in  craftsmanship,  and  the  consequent 
ignorance  of  those  very  forms  that  had  been  the  glory  of  earlier 
days. 

The  revival  came  only  towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  first  efforts  were  made  to  breathe  new  life 
into  the  lost  traditions.  As  far  as  concerns  chandeliers,  the  credit 
is  due  to  the  glass-works  of  a  Muranese,  Pietro  Bigaglia,  which 
became  a  forcing  ground  for  study  and  experiment.  Here,  two 
workmen  whose  names  have  passed  into  the  history  of  the  craft, 
Liberale  and  Angclo  Ongaro  (the  last  named  in  particular), 
perfected  their  technique  by  studying  the  old  examples  that  they 
repaired  for  antique  dealers,  thus  acquiring  the  skill  to  be  able  to 
make  new  ones  of  the  same  type.  They  also  taught  other  work- 
men, who,  in  the  factory  of  the  Tost)  brothers,  were  destined  to 
start  the  new  traditions  on  their  way.  They  had  an  immense 
success.  In  i860  they  made  their  first  big  chandelier  in  white  and 
coloured  glass,  with  'eighteen  branches,  with  flowers  sprouting 
from  upright,  drooping  and  twisted  leaves',  as  Cecchetti,  who 
saw  it  describes  it.  These  young  workmen  were  Giovanni  Fuga 
and  Giuseppe  Gaggio,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  made  an  even 
larger  chandelier  with  twenty-four  lights,  more  than  two  metres 
high,  and  composed  of  1,700  pieces — a  marvellous  work  in  the 
estimation  of  their  contemporaries  and  exceptional  from  a 
technical  standpoint.  Giovanni  Fuga  is  highlv  praised  by 
Cecchetti.  The  art  of  the  lamp-maker  again  flourished  in  Murano, 
and  a  further  factory — that  of  Moratto,  where  Antonio  Seguso 
worked — also  contributed  largely  to  the  revival.  Another 
famous  workman  of  the  period  was  Angelo  Fuga,  by  whom  a 
design  for  a  candelabra  dated  1 S60  has  been  preserved,  four 
years  later  the  first  exhibition  of  glass  wares  was  held  in  Murano, 
with  great  success  for  the  factories.  In  particular,  one  prize- 
winning  chandelier  attracted  considerable  attention.  T  his  was 
the  huge  one  which  now  hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  mam  room 
of  the  Museum.  Called  in  its  own  day  'the  largest  and  finest  of 
our  time',  it  is  made  up  of  356  pieces,  has  sixty  lights  and  weighs 


330  kilos.  It  measures  3-98  metres  high,  and  is  6-78  metres  in 
circumference  at  the  lowest  tier  (No.  14).  It  is  truly  of  exceptional 
size  and  displays  a  carefully  thought  out  gradation  from  the  lowest 
part  to  the  top  in  four  successive  tiers  on  the  usual  scheme  of  the 
central  column. 

Other  chandeliers  of  various  types  and  more  modest  dimensions 
were  made  during  the  century  at  Murano,  sometimes  of  plain 
glass,  sometimes  of  brightly  coloured  glass.  They  were  made  in 
blue,  in  greenish,  in  milky  white,  in  opaline,  silvered  and  coppered 
glass,  ornamented  with  fronds,  chains,  rings  and  pendants  in  a 
showy  manner,  not  always  as  elegant  and  carefully  thought  out 
as  the  older  models,  and  sometimes  heavy  and  commonplace. 
They  eventually  ended  by  having  a  purely  commercial  character, 
just  as,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  today.  One  of  the 
largest  factories  of  the  period  to  develop  this  commercial  style 
was  the  Salviati  Company,  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  rapidly  expanded  as  a  producer  of  glass 
for  mosaic  work  as  well  as  for  a  wide  range  of  merchandise, 
including  chandeliers.  These  were  well  and  carefully  made,  and 
highly  decorated,  often  with  'garlands  of  flowers  round  the 
bowl'  and  other  complicated  and  tinted  ornaments  which  despite 
their  'delicacy  of  colour,  and  the  irreproachable  execution  of  the 
parts'  Zanetti  qualifies  as  'of  an  ornamentation  at  once  unnatural, 
monotonous  and  tasteless'.  The  form  and  structure  of  chandeliers 
was  also  modified  to  enable  them  to  be  used  for  gas-lighting. 
It  mav  well  be  imagined  that  candelabra  described  in  the  mono- 
graph on  Venetian  and  Muranese  glass  in  the  following  terms 
were  no  simpler:  '  .  .  .  the  firm  of  Salviati  .  .  .  has  made  colossal 
candelabra,  constructed  in  two  parts  measuring  over  a  metre  in 
height,  pleasing  and  of  great  strength.  In  their  most  beautiful  and 
imaginative  part — the  shaft  and  the  base — they  .ire  magnificently 
ornamented  with  swans,  dolphins,  garlands  of  flowers  and  decora- 
tive mouldings,  while  the  upper  part  is  composed  of  an  elegant 
bowl  from  which  issue  the  branches,  leaves  and  flowers,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  portion  of  great  beauty  and 
artistry.  These  candelabra  are  very  varied  in  design  and  in  size'. 
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Despite  the  certainly  excessive  praises  bestowed  upon  them  by 
admirers  who  lacked  Zanetti's  impartial  judgement,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  artisans  of  that  period  had  the  merit  of  re- 
establishing a  manufacture  which  had  almost  sunk  into  oblivion. 
It  is  also  true  that,  particularly  during  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  there  was  a  movement  towards  the  development  of  new 
forms  in  all  the  branches  of  glass-making,  and  naturally,  also  for 
the  manufacture  of  lamps  and  chandeliers.  It  was  a  movement 
which  challenged  and  finally  triumphed  over  the  more  con- 
servative elements.  It  was  natural  that  the  change  in  lighting 
methods,  particularly  the  invention  of  electricity,  should 
stimulate  changes  which  were  also  felt  to  be  necessary  stylistically. 
The  current  of  research,  praiseworthy  in  its  energy  and  its 
results,  was  towards  the  discovery  of  new  artistic  formulae  to 
fit  modern  needs,  so  that  the  industry  should  not  become  set  in 
the  slavish  imitation  of  old  forms. 

Examples  must  be  limited  to  an  illustration  of  one  piece, 
produced  by  the  Venini  factory  (No.  15)  and  designed  by 
Martinuzzi.  in  the  third  decade  of  this  century.  Hut  many  more 
could  be  cited,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  leave  the  subject  at 
this  point,  with  the  hope  that  the  best  and  most  viral  energies, 
not  lacking  in  the  Venetian  glass-makers,  will  enable  them  to 
reach  new  heights,  sharing  in  the  work  of  architects  and  artists. 
This  would  be  the  best  way  in  which  they  could  affirm  in  time 
and  in  renewed  vitality,  the  continuity  of  a  glorious  tradition. 
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FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 


Luca  Cambiaso  at  Genoa 


'  I  'HE  exhibition  devoted  to  Luca  Cambiaso, 
_L  held  at  Genoa  from  June  to  October, 
made  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of 
cinquecento  painting.  As  the  title,  Luca  Cambiaso 
e  la  sua  Fortuna,  might  suggest,  it  was  an 
ambitious  affair  and  besides  the  fifty-four 
paintings  and  twenty-one  drawings  attributed 
to  Cambiaso  himself,  no  fewer  than  six  works 
by  his  predecessors  and  sixteen  by  his  successors 
were  on  view.  A  finely  produced  and  excep- 
tional^ well  illustrated  catalogue  included  at 
least  one  photograph  of  each  exhibit,  though 
some  of  the  entries  were  a  little  taciturn  on  the 
main  points  of  interest.  The  introduction  by 
Catenna  Marcenaro  was  perhaps  inclined  to 
place  Cambiaso  above  his  proper  station, 
particularly  when  suggesting  connections  with 
such  artists  as  Hieronymus  Bosch  and  Zur- 
baran,  with  whom  his  work  displays  only 
occasional  and  superficial  similarities. 

A  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  pictures 
were  published  in  the  catalogue  for  the  first 
time — no  fewer  than  eighteen  attributed  to 
Cambiaso  and  five  to  his  followers.  Of  these 
the  most  important  seemed  to  be  the  Venus  and 
Adonis  (26),  from  a  Genoese  collection,  of 
which  there  is  a  poorer  version  in  the  Museo 
Civico  at  Padua,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (41) 
in  the  Manning  Collection,  New  York,  the 
Christ  in  Glory  (57)  and  the  Last  Supper  (59) 
both  in  the  Palazzo  Bianco  at  Genoa.  The  un- 
published works  by  followers  included  Lazzaro 
Tavarone's  spirited  Disrobing  of  Christ  (68)  in 
the  Rizzi  Collection,  Scstri  Levantc,  and 
Giovanni  Battista  Paggi's  signed  and  dated 
Flagellation  (68)  of  161 5  which  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  Palazzo  Bianco.  A  few  of  the 
other  unpublished  pictures  seemed  more  than  a 
little  doubtful,  yet  one  hesitates  to  impose 
rigid  standards  upon  an  artist  of  such  variable 
quality  as  Cambiaso.  However,  the  attribution 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  (1),  in  the  Suida 
Collection,  to  Bramantino  was  unconvincing 
(it  was  difficult  to  see  why  it  was  included  at 
all)  and  the  small  Madonna  and  Child  (45)  which 
is  a  version  of  a  picture  in  the  Avack  Collec- 
tion, Rome  (46)  might  well  be  thought  a  copy 
in  the  manner  Giovanni  Battista  Castello.  The 
Venus  and  Cupid  (37)  from  the  Art  Institute, 


Above:  Luca  Cambiaso.  'Venus  and  Adonis'. 
From  a  private  collection  in  Genoa. 


Below:  Luca  Cambiaso.  'Christ  before 
Caiphas'.  From  the  Palazzo  Bianco,  Genoa. 


Chicago,  presents  a  more  complicated  prob- 
lem, tor  although  the  heads  of  both  figures 
may  easily  be  paralleled  in  Cambiaso's  work, 
the  colour  scheme  and  the  delicate  handling  of 
such  details  as  the  braiding  on  the  cushions 
would  otherwise  suggest  a  French  artist  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Luca  Cambiaso's  career  falls  into  three  main 
sections.  He  appears  first  as  a  capable  but  some- 
what unenterprising  mannerist  working  under 
the  influence  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  collaborated  on  the  Resurrection 
(6)  of  1547  111  the  Parish  church  of  Taggia.  His 
greatest  interest  derives,  however,  from  the 
paintings  of  his  middle  period  when  he  made 
experiments  in  chiaroscuro  which  have  an 
uncanny  affinity  with  the  work  of  George  La 
Tour- — to  whom  at  least  one  of  them  has  been 
attributed.  The  various  versions  of  Tlic 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Madonna  of  the 
(handle  (47)  and  the  Christ  before  Caiphas  (50), 
both  in  the  Palazzo  Bianco,  Genoa,  and  the 
Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne  (48)  in  the  Manning 
Collection,  New  York,  all  display  a  virtuoso 
treatment  of  nocturnal  effects  curiously  anti- 
cipatory of  the  seventeenth  century. 

But  these  works  are  no  less  important  for 
their  peasant  realism  since  they  arc  conceived 
iSgeme  scenes  rather  than  religious  illustrations. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  lite  Cambiaso  veered  in 
the  direction  of  a  classic  academicism  directly 
opposed  to  the  naturalism  of  his  middle  period. 
As  a  draughtsman  he  was  both  prolific  and 
excellent,  attracting  sufficient  admiration  to  be 
copied  in  his  life-time.  The  drawings  included 
in  the  exhibition  demonstrated  the  various 
facets  of  his  style  and  showed  his  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  a  curious  form  of  cubism  which  reached 
its  climax  in  the  scries  of  sketches  of  fighting 
men  in  the  Uffizi  (93). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fascination  of 
Cambiaso's  work  depends  very  largely  on  its 
prefiguration  of  later  developments  in  the 
history  of  painting.  It  would,  however,  be  as 
unwise  to  surest  that  his  nocturnal  scenes  had 
any  influence  on  George  La  Tour  as  to  claim 
that  the  cubists  derived  inspiration  from  his 
drawings. 


The  Pluras 
of  Turin  and  Bath 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  Italian  sculptors  have 
been  only  spasmodically  studied  and  their  work  outside  the 
main  centres  of  Rome  and  Venice  may  well  be  regarded  as 
virgin  soil  for  the  historian  of  art.  Piedmontese  sculpture  in 
particular  has  been  almost  totally  neglected1  despite  the  fact  that 
most  of  it  was  produced  for  the  great  eighteenth-century  palaces 
and  churches  of  Juvara,  Vittone  and  Alfieri  whose  genius  and 
originality  are  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  This  extra- 
ordinary school,  the  last  great  school,  of  Italian  architects, 
attracted  and  stimulated  a  subsidiary  group  of  decorative  artists — 
Claudio  Francesco  Beaumont,  Pier  Francesco  Guala  and  Bernar- 
dino Galliari,  for  example,  among  the  painters:  Giovanni 
Battista  Bernero,  Simone  Martinez,  Francesco  Ladatte,  Ignazio 
and  Filippo  Collino,  Stefano  Maria  Clemente  and  Carlo  Giuseppe 
Plura  among  the  sculptors.  If  none  of  these  enjoyed  the  genius 
of  the  architects,  all  were  accomplished  and  spirited  practitioners 
of  their  several  arts,  deserving  a  prominent  place  in  the  crowded 
and  disorderly  ranks  of  minor  Italian  artists. 

As  in  Rome,  so  in  Turin  at  this  period,  we  find  that  a  sur- 
prisingly high  proportion  of  the  sculptors  were  emigrants  from 
the  Ticino.  Of  these  ticinesi  at  Turin  the  most  famous  was  Carlo 
Giuseppe  Plura,  a  sculptor  and  intagliatore  in  wood,  whose 
collaboration  with  Juvara  lends  his  work  special  significance. 
More  gifted,  though  unfortunately  less  productive,  was  his  son 
Giuseppe,  a  sculptor  in  marble,  who  emigrated  to  England  in 
the  1740's;  and  the  family  tradition  was  carried  on  by  his  grand- 
son, Joseph,  who  was  making  portrait  busts  at  Rome  in  the 
1770's.  Thus  the  three  generations  of  the  Plura  family  describe 
the  whole  parabola  of  eighteenth-century  taste,  beginning  with 
the  Juvaresque  baroque  of  Carlo  Giuseppe,  passing  through  the 
rococo  of  his  son,  Giuseppe,  and  ending  with  the  nco-classic 
manner  of  his  grandson,  Joseph. 

Carlo  Giuseppe  Plura  was  born  at  Lugano  in  1655. 2  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  youth  and  early  middle-age,  for  he  is  first 
mentioned  in  a  Turin  census  of  August,  1705,  being  described  as 
'intagliatore  luganesc,  di  anno  40'  residing  at  'casa  Trotti'.  From 

1  A  brief  general  ac  count  is  contained  in  Laura  Rosso :  La  Pittura  e  la  Scultura  del  700 
1)  Torino  (Turin,  1934),  and  a  selection  of  works  by  the  leading  Piedmontese  sculp- 
tors was  included  in  the  exhibition  //  Settecento  Italiano  at  Venice  in  1929,  accom- 
panied by  a  printed  catalogue.  A.  Tcllucini:  La  Scultura  in  Piemonte  ncl  Sec.  XVIII 
(Bolletino  d  Arte  1922-3.  p.  201-216,  254-271)  deals  mainly  with  the  Collini. 
Valuable  documentary  material  on  Bernero,  Clemente  and  the  Pluras,  drawn 
largely  from  the  MSS  notes  of  Baudi  di  Vesme,  is  printed  by  Eugcnio  Olivcro: 
La  Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco  di  Assist  in  Torino  (Turin,  1935).  I  have  been  heavily  in- 
debted when  compiling  this  article  to  Dr.  Vittorio  Viale  for  advice  and  informa- 
tion. Dr.  Andrcina  Gris--ri  has  been  equally  generous  with  her  knowledge  of 
eighteenth-century  art  in  Piedmont. 

2  Luigi  Simona:  Artisti  della  Svizzera  Italiana  in  Torino  e  Piemonte  {Anzeiger  fur 
Schweizerische  Altertumskunde)  Zurich,  1933,  P-  54»  note  1  states  that  a  Carlo 
Giuseppe  Plura  appears  in  the  Lugano  Baptismal  Records  for  1655  (Archivio 
capitolare,  Lugano).  However,  Olivero,  op.  cit.,  p.  57  quotes  a  Turin  census 
giving  Plura's  age  in  1704  as  40,  and  he  later  (p.  60)  quotes  Plura's  burial  record 
which  gives  his  age  at  death  in  1737  as  D'anni  60  circa. 
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that  year  onwards,  however,  his  career  is  fairly  well  documented 
and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed,  from  the  absence  of  previous 
references  to  him,  that  Plura  came  to  Piedmont  at  about  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  1709  he  was  elected  Prior  of  the  Compagnia  di 
S.  Luca  di  Torino3,  implying  perhaps  some  recognition  of  his 
abilities  as  a  sculptor. 

Plura  s  earliest  recorded  works  are  processional  figures — a 
common  form  of  popular  religious  sculpture  consisting  of  single 
figures  or  groups  of  figures,  generally  life-size,  painted  in 
naturalistic  colours  and  representing  Christ,  the  Virgin,  the 
Saints  or  groups  enacting  a  scene  from  the  Passion.  They  were 
usually  made  for  lay  confraternities  such  as  the  Conf  raternita  della 
Misericordia  who  would  carry  them  shoulder-high  through  the 
streets  in  Good  Friday  and  other  processions.  Although  the 
brightly  coloured  or  even  gilded  and  silvered  draperies  were 
arranged  in  baroque  flounces,  the  figures  themselves  derive  from 
the  realistic  terra-cottas  in  the  Sacro  Monte  chapels.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  Plura  at  his  best  when  supplying 
this  type  of  folk  art.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  convenient  to  dis- 
pose of  this  section  of  his  work  first,  before  considering  his  more 
ambitious  and  sophisticated  productions. 

In  1 707  he  was  commissioned  to  carve  a  statue  of  the  Madonna 
to  be  carried  in  the  annual  processions  celebrating  the  Relief  of 
Turin  in  the  previous  year4,  and  in  1708  he  supplied  a  group  to 
the  Confraternita  della  Misericordia  at  Savigliano.5  The  last 
recorded  instance  of  Plura  making  processional  figures  occurs  in 
1717  when  the  Abbot  of  Luccdio  approached  the  Court  at 
Turin  for  help  in  obtaining  a  new  Madonna  and  Child.6  The 
Royal  cabinet-maker  Giuseppe  Homa,  or  Omnia,  produced  a 
design  and  Plura,  scultorc  della  Casa  di  Sua  Maesta,  offered  to 
execute  the  group,  with  baldacchino,  for  15  luigi  d'oro,  including 
the  painting  and  gilding.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  his  Madonna 
and  Child  was  much  praised,  even  by  Filippo  Juvara.7  Un- 
fortunately none  of  these  works  can  now  be  traced  and  the  only 
surviving  examples  of  Plura's  processional  figures  arc  an  undated 
scries  at  Cavallermaggiore  (S.  Croce)8  comprising  a  group  of 
Moses  and  the  Serpent,  Christ  carrying  the  Cross,  a  Pieta,  an 
Ascension  and  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows.  These  probably  date  from 

3  Olivero:  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 

4  Cibrario:  Storia  del  Santuario  della  Consolata,  p.  30  (quoted  by  Olivero)  Cibraroi 
states  (p.  32)  that  Plura's  figure  was  replaced  in  1718. 

5  Turlctti:  Storia  di  Savigliano,  Vol.  II.  p.  NoN. 

B  Olivero:  op.  cit.  loc.  cit.  quoting  from  the  Turin  archives,  Sezioni  Camerali: 
registro  1717,  foglio  133. 

7  A  crudely  carved  Madonna  and  Child  is  still  preserved  111  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Lucedio.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  thai  this  could  have  aroused  the  admiration 
of  Juvara,  and  Plura's  figure  may  therefore  be  presumed  lost. 

8  A.  Bonino:  Storia  delta  citta  di  (lavallermaggiore  (Turin,  1926),  p.  4H,  71  quoted 
by  Olivero:  op.  cit.,  p.  63.  These  are  Plura's  best  known  works  and  the  group  of 
Moses  and  the  Serpent  is  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Mostra  d' Arte  dell' 
Artigianato  Sacro  (Turin.  1953). 
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I.  'Christ  on  the  Cross'  (life-size).  In  wood,  by  Carlo  Giuseppe  Plura.  (Cappella  del 
Palazzo  Reale,  Turin).  2.  'Christ  on  the  Cross'  (life-size).  In  wood,  by  Carlo  Giuseppe 
Plura.  (S.  Francesco  d'Assisi,  Turin).  3.  Altar  frontal  for  the  Cappella  della  Veneria 
Reale,  Turin.  Designed  by  Filippo  Juvara  and  executed  in  wood  by  Carlo  Giuseppe 
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5.  'The  Trinity'  probably  designed  by  Filippo  Juvara  and  executed  in  wood  by  Carlo  Giuseppe  Plura  c.  1730  (formerly  in  S.  Trinita,  Turin  ;  now  destroyed). 

6.  S.  Agostino  (life-size)  in  wood  by  Carlo  Giuseppe  Plura.  (Cappella  della  Pia  Congregazione  dei  banchieri  e  mercanti:  Turin). 


the  first  decade  of  the  century.  The  workmanship  is  crude  but 
they  display  a  robust  and  scrawny  peasant  virility  and  a  primitive 
sense  of  drama  which  sets  them  apart  from  the  more  elegant 
processional  figures  of  his  Genoese  contemporary  Antonio  Maria 
Maragliano  and  of  his  successor  in  Piedmont,  Stefano  Maria 
Clemente.  Of  course  any  comparison  between  Plura's  proces- 
sional figures  and  Ignaz  Giinthcr's  supremely  accomplished 
groups  at  Weyarn  would  be  merely  invidious. 

Connected  with  the  processional  figures  but  of  later  date  and 
consequently  of  greater  refinement  and  delicacy  both  in  con- 
ception and  execution,  are  Plura's  numerous  crucihxes.  Four  of 
them  survive,  though  unfortunately  these  do  not  include  all  the 
documented  examples.  To  deal  with  the  documentary  material 
first,  we  find  that  in  1715  he  executed  a  crucifix  for  the  Con- 
fraternita  della  Misericordia  of  Savigliano9  for  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  already  produced  a  group  of  processional  figures. 
(This  may  be  identified  with  that  which  now  stands  above  the 
High  Altar  in  S.  Poetro  dei  Cassinari  at  Savigliano).  For  Juvara's 
chapel  at  the  Veneria  Reale  near  Turin  he  carved  in  1723  a 
crucifix  for  the  High  Altar  and  another  for  the  Sacristy,  both  of 
which  have  been  destroyed.10  Plura  appears  in  the  Royal 
Accounts  in  1732  as  receiving  L.80  for  a  pair  of  crucifixes"  one 

'■'  Turlctti:  op.  (it..  Vol.  II,  p.  809. 

111  Olivero:  op.  cit.,  p.  59,  quoting  record  of  payment  dated  20  December,  1723- 
11  Olivero:  op.  (it.  loc.  (it.,  quoting  record  of  payment  dated  29  April,  1732. 


of  which  may  be  identified  with  that  now  111  the  chapel  of  the 
Palazzo  Reale,  Turin  (No.  1).  Finally,  in  1733  the  Royal 
Accounts  record  a  payment  to  him  of  L.65  for  a  Crucifix  for  the 
Sacristy  of  the  Superga.18  This  does  not  appear  to  have  survived. 
To  these  few  documented  examples  we  may  add  the  very 
beautiful  Crucifix  in  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi,  Turin  (No.  2),  which 
is  ascribed  to  Plura  in  Bartoli's  Notizie,13  the  most  reliable  of  the 
printed  sources  on  Piedmontese  sculpture  in  this  period. 

All  Plura's  Crucifixes  follow  the  same  stylistic  and  icono- 
graphic  pattern.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  elegantly  proportioned 
yet  robustly  modelled  and  a  high  degree  of  realism  is  combined 
with  considerable  delicacy  and  refinement  of  carving.  The  body 
is  painted  to  simulate  the  pallor  of  death,  but  without  emphasis 
on  the  wounds  and  blood.  Christ  is  shown  not  in  agony,  but  as 
if  in  the  final  moment  of  peace  either  immediately  before  or 
after  the  consummation  of  the  Sacrifice.  The  arms  are  upraised, 
the  head  leans  slightly  to  the  left  and  the  loincloth  flutters  out 
in  the  breeze  in  the  same  direction,  as  in  Van  Dyck's  well-known 
paintings  of  the  subject.  Iconographically  Plura's  crucifixes  are 

12  Record  of  payment  in  Archivio  di  Stato,  Turin.  (liedl  Casa:  1732,  p.  45),  dated 
19  [anuary,  1733:  'Alio  Scultore  Plura  per  un  cristo  di  legno  colorato  ion  sua 
croce  di  noce  nera  spedito  per  la  sagresta  di  detta  chiesa  (Superga)'. 

13  F.  Bartoli:  Notizie  delle  pitture,  sculture  e  architetlure  die  ornano  le  chiese  e  gli  altri 
luoghi  pubblici  di  time  /<•  pin  rinomate  citta  (Thalia.  (Venice,  177c)).  Vol.  I,  p.  2?. 
Bartoli  also  lists  (Vol.  I,  p.  33)  crucifix,  now  lost  or  destroyed,  111  S.  Michelc, 
Turin. 
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marked  by  his  use  of  four  nails — one  in  each  foot — and  by  his 
type  of  perizoma  consisting  of  a  plain  piece  of  material  tucked 
into  a  knotted  rope  (No.  2).  These  characteristics  enable  one  to 
dismiss  from  his  oeuvre  various  crucifixes  which  have  been 
attributed  to  him.14 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  1717  Plura  was  scultore  di  sua 
Macsta  and  had  found  favour  with  Filippo  Juvara.  Tins  connec- 
tion with  the  Court  prospered  and  to  it  we  may  ascribe  the  sur- 
prising advance  made  by  Plura  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  when  he  was  working  largely  in  collaboration  with  or 
under  the  supervision  of  Juvara.  The  sophistication  of  his  final 
period  would  indeed  be  inexplicable  but  for  this  contact  with  an 
artistic  circle  which  included  such  sculptors  as  Giovanni  Baratta, 
Agostino  Cornacchini,  Bernadino  Cametti  and  Simone  Martinez 
whose  work  he  was  no  doubt  encouraged  to  emulate. 

During  the  hrst  years  of  his  collaboration  with  Juvara  he 
appears  to  have  been  employed  as  an  intagliatore  or  wood-carver 
rather  than  as  a  sculptor  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  In 
1 72 1  for  example  we  find  him  executing  the  wooden  altars 
designed  by  Juvara  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Veneria  Reale15 
(No.  3)  and  two  years  later  he  carried  out  the  richly  carved 
cantoria  which  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed,  though 
Juvara's  drawing  for  it  survives  among  the  Royal  Accounts16 
(No.  4).  This  must  be  described  as  a  sketch  rather  than  a  working- 
drawing  and  a  comparison  between  it  and  Plura' s  altar  frontal 
(for  which  Juvara's  drawing  was  presumably  no  more  highly 
finished)  shows  how  much  was  left,  in  execution,  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  taste  of  Plura.17  Meantime,  in  1722,  Plura  was  entrusted 
with  an  important  commission  by  the  King — the  execution  of 
two  gilt  console  tables,  'intagliate  con  figurine',  with  marble 
tops,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  England  as  a  gift  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales.18  Although  these  important  pieces  of  Italian  furniture 
cannot  now  be  traced  in  the  English  Royal  Collections,  their 
description  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  interesting  question  of 
Juvara's  collaboration.  No  documented  examples  of  Ins  furniture 
have  yet  been  found,  but  Dr.  Griseri  informs  me  that  she  will 
shortly  publish  several  of  his  furniture  designs,  including  some 
for  console  tables,  from  which  it  may  be  possible  to  identify 
certain  pieces  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin,  as  by  Juvara.19  It 
seems  probable  that  Juvara,  in  his  role  of  impressario  would  have 
supervised  even  if  he  did  not  design,  the  console  tables  made  by 
Plura  for  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

In  the  1730's  Juvara  entrusted  Plura  with  more  ambitious 
works,  notably  the  groups  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  surmount- 
ing his  grandiose  high  altar  111  S.  Fillippo  Neri,  Turin.20  Like  all 
Plura's  later  carvings  these  wooden  figures  are  painted  white  in 
imitation  of  marble  although  their  free  and  open  design  could 

14  Such  as  those  in  S.  Trinita,  Bra  and  in  S.  Croce,  Caramagna  Piemonte.  Olivero 
lists  several  other  crucifixes  in  village  churches  which  have  been  given  to  Plura 
m  local  literature. 

15  Olivero:  op.  tit.,  p.  59.,  quoting  contract  signed  by  Plura  on  |une  30,  1721. 

16  Archivio  di  Stato,  Turin  (Sezione  Riunite).  Contratti  Fortificazione.  Sezione  IV, 
Vol.  8,  Serie  II,  p.  167. 

17  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  drawing  is  accompanied  by  a  note  from  Juvara, 
dated  3rd  August,  1721,  setting  out  his  requirements  in  greater  detail  and  specifying 
such  matters  as  the  types  of  mouldings  to  be  used. 

ls  Olivero,  op.  cil.  loc.  cit.,  quoting  record  of  payment  dated  14th  January,  1722. 

19  It  seems  probable  that  Plura  may  have  executed  the  console  tables  supported  by 
putti  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pia  Congregazione  dei  Banchieri  e  Mercanti,  Turin, 
since  he  is  known  to  have  worked  there  (see  below)  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
tables  were  based  on  designs  by  Juvara.  They  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
credence  tables  shown  in  his  designs  for  the  altar  of  S.  Martino,  Naples,  repro- 
duced in  Rovere,  Viale,  Brinckmann:  Filippo  Juvara  (Turin,  1937),  plates  101,  102. 

20  Bartoli.,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  21.  Bartoli  also  lists  (Vol.  I,  p.  5)  four  figures  of  Saints 
in  SS.  Annunziata,  Turin,  but  these  were  lost  or  destroyed  when  the  chun  h  \\  is 
rebuilt  in  1928. 


only  have  been  realized  in  wood  or  stucco.  Each  figure  is  accom- 
panied by  two  angels,  thus  forming  a  pyramidal  group  which 
serves  as  an  appropriate  finial  to  the  altar-piece.  If  the  figures 
themselves  tend  to  be  a  little  gawky,  the  groups  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  Hope  and  Charity  by  Simone  Martinez  (c.  1725) 
which  surmount  Juvara's  altar  of  St.  Joseph  in  S.  Teresa,  Turin. 
A  higher  degree  of  sophistication  is  displayed  in  a  processional 
group  of  the  Trinity  which  was  probably  executed  by  Plura  to 
Juvara's  design  in  about  1730  and  which  stood  in  the  S.  Trinita, 
Turin,  until  it  was  destroyed  during  the  last  war.21  Juvara's 
drawing  in  the  Fontana  Collection,  Turin,  suggests  that  he  was 
responsible  for  no  more  than  the  general  composition,  with  its 
sense  of  baroque  movement,  since  the  group  as  executed  departs 
in  several  particulars  from  the  design.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  drawing  and  the  group  as  executed  lies  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  Trinity — whereas  Juvara  appears  to  have  intended 
.1  mystic  representation,  Plura  characteristically  enough  inter- 
preted it  as  a  religious  illustration  of  God  the  Father  bending 
over  the  body  of  His  Son.  To  judge  from  the  photograph 
(No.  5)  which  I  am  able  to  reproduce  by  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Vittorio  Viale,  the  standard  of  carving  was  high,  especially  in 
the  beautifully  articulated  body  of  Christ. 

A  similarly  homely,  unmystical  interpretation  ot  the  baroque 
is  found  in  the  six  life-size  figures  representing  S.  Gerolamo,  S. 
Agostino,  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo,  S.  Ambrogio,  S.  Leo  and  S. 
Gregorio  which  Plura  carved  for  the  chapel  of  the  Pia  Congre- 
gazione dei  Banchieri  e  Mercanti,  Turin.22  These  may  be  dated 
after  1730  on  stylistic  grounds.  Comparison  between  the  S. 
Agostino  (No.  6),  for  example,  and  the  S.  Ambrogio  carved  by 
Baratta  under  Juvara's  supervision  for  the  chapel  of  the  Veneria 
Reale  reveals  Plura's  limitations  as  an  interpreter  of  the  baroque. 
The  S.  Agostino,  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  Plura's  most 
accomplished  work,  has  a  chastened  elegance,  a  quiet  unemotional 
piety  and  an  innocent,  perhaps  slightly  peasant,  interpretation  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness  which  distinguishes  it  not  only  from  the 
rest  of  Plura's  work,  but  from  the  majority  of  late  baroque 
figures.  Technically  the  carving  is  exceptionally  fine,  particularly 
in  the  treatment  ot  the  alb  and  in  the  fluent  handling  of  the 
fresh,  crisp  embroidery  of  the  stoll  and  mitre.  The  six  statues  in 
this  chapel  may  well  have  been  the  last  works  of  Carlo  Giuseppe 
Plura  who  died  on  13th  April,  1737. 23 

We  now  come  to  Carlo  Giuseppe  Plura's  son  Giuseppe,  or,  as 
he  was  known  111  England,  Joseph  Plura.24  Unfortunately,  we 
know  neither  the  date  nor  circumstances  of  his  emigration  to 

21  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Vittorio  Viale  for  drawing  my  attention  to  this  interesting 
group  which  is  described,  though  without  mentioning  its  author,  by  G.  C. 
Craveri  (Gttida  dei  forestieri  per  la  Real  Citta  di  Torino  (Turin:  1753),  p.  136).  For 
Juvara's  drawing  see  Rovere,  Viale,  Brinckmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  91  and  159.  Dr. 
Andreina  Griseri  docs  not  accept  the  attribution  of  this  drawing  to  Juvara  and 
tentatively  proposes  Beinaschi  as  more  likely  author.  The  inscription  on  the  draw- 
ing, 'Ab.  Juvara.  1730',  appears  to  be  in  an  early  nineteenth-century  hand. 

22  Bartoli:  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  44. 

23  Olivero:  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

-4  Olivero:  op.  loc.  cit.  errs  in  identifying  the  son  who  settled  in  England  with 
Giovanni  Battista  Plura,  another  son  of  Carlo  Giuseppe.  The  mistake  arises  from 
Giovanni  Battista  being  recorded  as  absent  from  Piedmont  in  1743. 

25  Bath  journal:  March  22,  1756.  (1  .1111  indebted  to  Miss  Elsie  A.  Russ  for  this 
reference  and  for  most  of  the  following  references  to  Joseph  Plura  the  elder).  That 
Plura  was  settled  in  Bath  in  1749  is  implied  111  .1  letter,  quoted  below,  from  the 
Ambassador  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  dated  March  iS.  1756. 

26  It  seems  likely  that  he  would  have  been  trained  initially  at  Turin  where  Carlo 
Emmanuele  III  established  a  Sculpture  Academy  directed  by  Simone  Martinez  111 
the  1730's.  According  to  G.  Claretta:  (/  Reali  di  Savoia  (Turin,  1893),  p.  104)  one 
of  the  more  successful  pupils  was  a  Filippo  Plura.  None  of  Carlo  Giuseppe's 
children  was  called  Filippo  and  it  may  be  that  Claretta  misread  this  name  tor 
Giuseppe.  It  seems  likely  that  Joseph  Plura  completed  his  training  in  France  where- 
other  Piedmontese  sculptors,  notably  Francesco  Ladatte,  had  preceded  him. 
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7.  'Diana  and  Endymion'.  Marble  group  by  Joseph  Plura  the  elder,  dated  1752.  Overall  height,  52  cm.  (In  the  author's  collection). 
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England,  nor  indeed  anything  about  him  prior  to  1749  when  lie 
was  already  settled  in  Bath  and  had  married  the  daughter  of 
John  Ford,  a  building  contractor  of  that  city.25  It  would  be 
particularly  interesting  to  discover  where  he  was  trained,26  sinc  e 
his  few  surviving  pieces  ot  sculpture  display  considerable  tech- 
nical ability  and  a  complete  command  ot  the  rococo  style  as 
practiced  in  the  studios  of  French  sculptors,  such  as  Falconet.  In 
England  Joseph  Plura  probably  began  as  an  assistant  to  Prince 
Hoare  at  Bath,  as  there  is  27  some  evidence  that  he  carved 
Hoare's  statue  ot  Beau  Nash  in  the  Pump  Room  there.  This 
statue  was  completed  in  175228  and  in  the  following  year  Plura 
set  up  business  on  his  own,  taking  a  lease  of  a  Statuary  yard  in 
Bath  on  1st  October,  1753. 29  In  May  ot  that  year  he  had 
carved  the  Coat  of  Arms  in  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  ot 
the  Grammar  School,  for  which  his  father-in-law  was  the  con- 
tractor, and  in  1755  he  completed  the  five  busts  ot  Worthies 
which  surmount  the  facade  of  the  same  building.™  (Only  three 
ot  these  busts  survive,  the  remaining  two  being  modern  replace- 
ments). By  April,  1755,  Plura  had  moved  to  London,  taking  a 
studio  in  Oxford  Row  near  Poland  Street  where  his  marble 
group  of  Diana  and  Endymion  (No.  7)  and  two  tables  ot 
'Diaspero  and  Antico'  were  on  view.31 

Although,  as  we  shall  see  later,  Plura  had  already  begun  to 
attract  the  attention  ot  the  cognoscenti,  he  was  evidently  disap- 
pointed with  his  progress  in  London  and  in  April,  17S.S.  he 
approached  the  Ambassador  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  about  his 
prospects  should  he  return  to  Turin.  The  Ambassador  reported 
to  the  Minister  Ossorio  at  Turin  (24  April,  1755):  'II  y  a  ici  tin 
piemontese  appelle  Plura  qui  travaille  extremement  bien  en 
marbre,  et  qui  souhaite  tort  d'entrer  an  service  du  Roi;  il  m  a 
remis  une  requete  que  j'ai  cm  devoir  envoyer  a  V.E.,  parce  que 
j'ai  imagine  que  S.M.  pourroit  tot  on  tard  penser  a  le  faire  aller 
en  Piemont,'32  The  Minister  replied  on  10th  May  that  Plura's 
request  had  been  placed  before  the  King  and  that  employment 
could  be  found  for  him:  'les  sieurs  Martinez  ayant  diverse  sortes 
d'ouvrages  a  cntreprendrc  pour  la  service  de  S.M.  sous  la  direc- 
tion desquels  on  pourroit  lui  donner  la  conduite  de  quelquesune.' 
The  Minister  goes  on  to  say  that  the  conditions  of  his  employ- 
ment would  be  settled  after  his  return  to  Turin,  when  his 
abilities  could  be  judged:  Ton  est  persuade',  he  writes,  'qu'il  en 
aura  beaucoup  acquis  depuis  qu'il  est  sorti  de  pays,  etant  alors 
deja  bien  avance'  which  suggests,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
that  Joseph  Plura  began  his  training  at  the  Academy  of  Sculpture 
in  Turin  (directed  by  Simone  Martinez)  and  finished  his  studies 
abroad  cither  in  England,  or,  more  probably,  in  Paris  where- 
other  promising  Piedmontese  sculptors,  notably  Ladatte,  would 
have  preceded  him. 

27  This  statue  is  ascribed  to  Prince  Hoare  in  Cruttwell's  Bath  Guide  of  1762. 
However,  an  1831  obituary  notice  ofjoseph  Plura's  last  surviving  child,  Mrs.  May 
Bartrum,  states:  'Joseph  Plura,  sculptor,  formerly  of  Turin  and  afterwards  of  this 
city;  by  whose  chisel  (for  the  late  Mr.  Prince  Hoare)  was  produced  the  statue  of 
Beau  Nash  now  ornamenting  the  Great  Pump  Room  of  this  place.'  (Hath 
Chronicle:  November  17,  [831,  p.  3,  column  1.).  John  Bartrum  (The  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  an  old  Bath  hoy,  c.  l<;oo,  p.  42)  states:  'it  has  always  been  .1  tradition 
in  the  family  that  the  bust  111  the  Pump  Room  was  by  him'.  This  was  quoted  by 
Ambrose  Heal  (Notes  and  Queries,  April  30,  1938,  Vol.  CLXXIV,  p.  103),  who 
erroneously  calls  [oseph  Plura,  |ohn  Plura. 

28  Bath  Council  Minutes  of  August  C>,  1752  and  August  8,  1752  relate  to  the 
plac  ing  of  'Mr.  Naish's  statue'  in  the  Pump  Room. 

28  [Catherine  E.  Symons:  The  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  17.  liiiili,  and  ii^ 
ancient  foundation.  A  Research  narrative  (1934),  quoting  from  the  Bath  City  Accounts 
of  this  date. 

20  (Catherine  E.  Symons,  op.  cit.,  quoting  from  the  Hath  City  Accounts  (Chamber- 
lain's Accounts)  of  [753  and  [755. 

31  Hath  journal,  November  24,  [755. 

32  This  correspondence  is  extracted  from  the  MSS  notes  ot  Baude  de  Vesmc 
(Museo  Civico,  Turin)  and  is  quoted  by  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Vittorio  Viale. 


Plura  evidently  took  some  time  to  consider  this  offer  of 
employment.  But  eventually  he  decided  to  accept  and  the 
Ambassador  in  London  wrote  to  Turin  on  18th  March,  1756, 
saying  that  Plura  intended  to  leave  England  for  Piedmont  in 
April,  but  that  he  had  died  that  very  morning  'd'une  fievre 
maligne,  laissant  une  femme  protcstante  ct  trois  enfans,  dont  le 
plus  age  est  au-dessous  des  sept  ans.' 

Apart  from  his  work  for  the  Grammar  School  at  Bath,  which 
is  of  no  particular  interest,  only  One  example  of  Joseph  Plura's 
talent  has  so  far  come  to  light — a  marble  group  of  Diana  and 
Endymion  (No.  7)  which  is  inscribed  'Jos:  Plura  Taurinensis 
Fecit  Bathoniae  1752.'  This  shows  Endymion  asleep  with  his  dog 
at  his  feet  while  Diana  floats  above  the  orb  of  the  moon  and 
gazes  down  fondly  at  his  languorous  head,  gently  caressing  his 
shoulder  and  hand  to  awake  him.  She  is  assisted  by  two  putti 
bearing  the  torches  of  Love.  The  composition  is  strikingly  close 
to  an  anonymous  seventeenth-century  painting  (formerly  attri- 
buted to  Rubens)  in  the  Doria  Collection,  Rome,33  and  to  a 
marble  group  by  Agostino  Cornacchini  at  Leningrad.34  It 
seems  likely  that  all  three  representations  derive  from  some 
common  prototype.  Joseph  Plura's  group  is,  of  course,  markedly 
rococo  in  feeling  and  he  obtained  greater  complexity  of  rhythm 
by  adding  the  two  putti,  the  orb,  the  fluttering  draperies  and  the 
nonchalantly  discarded  books  which  also  serve  to  emphasize  the 
French  boudoir  atmosphere  of  his  conception.  It  is  indeed  of 
some  morceau  tic  reception,  such  as  Falconet's  Milon  tie  Crotone 
(Louvre),  that  Plura's  group  reminds  one,  for  it  was  clearly 
intended  primarily  as  a  virtuoso  piece  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  the 
handling  of  marble.  But  for  all  his  affectation  of  the  lightness  and 
biscuit  elegance  of  Ins  French  contemporaries,  Plura  remains  un- 
mistakably Italian  in  the  morbidczza  and  sensuous  languor  of  his 
Endymion,  so  suggestive  of  the  warmth  and  softness  of  the 
human  body.  There  is  nothing  crisp  and  brittle  about  this  work 
for  marble  acquired  the  melting  quality  of  alabaster  under  his  hand. 

That  the  Diana  and  Endymion  group  was  intended  by  Plura 
as  a  show-piece  is  confirmed  by  the  few  contemporary  references 
to  it.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  prominently  dis- 
played in  his  London  studio  in  [755,  and  it  had  evidently  been 
given  pride  of  place  in  his  studio  at  Bath.  For  example,  Ivory 
Talbot  of  Lacock  Abbey,  writing  to  his  architect  friend  Sander- 
son-Miller on  13th  August,  1754,  said  'When  at  Bath  fail  not  to 
see  a  piece  of  sculpture  of  Endymion  on  Mount  Patmos,  the 
Perforin. nice  of  Mr.  Plura,  a  statuary.'3''  The  group  was  never 
sold  and  on  Plura's  death  passed  to  his  widow  in  whose  family 
it  remained  until  the  mid-nineteenth  century.31'' 

33  Ettore  Sestieri:  Catalogue  (1942),  No.  144. 

■'"  1  am  indebted  to  Professor  R.  Wittkower  for  this  information.  The  Leningrad 
group  can  be  attributed  to  Cornacchini  by  reference  to  a  bronze  of  Endymion 
inscribed  'Agostino  Cornacchini,  FA.1716.'  (Ktinst  nnd  Kunsthandwerk,  1907,  p. 
S34-5).  The  composition  is  reversed  by  Cornacchini' 

Warwick  County  Archives.  CR.  12s  B.  letter  40s.  1  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rupert  Gunnis  for  this  reference.  The  Great  Hall  at  Lacock  Abbey  was  begun  111 

1  754  and  Ivory  Talbot  was  seeking  a  talented  sculptor  for  the  figures  in  the  niches. 

rhese  were  eventually  supplied  by  V.  A.  Sederbach  in  17.sC)  but  it  may  be  that 
Joseph  Plura  would  have  obtained  the  commission  had  he  not  been  preparing  to 
leave  England  in  [755.  Ivory  Talbot  may  possibly  have  referred  to  Joseph  Plura 
when  he  wrote  to  Sanderson  Miller  in  1753  begging  him  to  'fix  on  proper  Places 
for  a  feu  Niches,  having  an  Intention  of  placing  a  Plaister  of  Paris  Figure  of  the 
foundress  (about  3  feet  high)  111  one,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  two  or  three  smaller 
niches  for  nun's  heads,  etc..  An  Italian  lately  come  to  Salisbury  executes  these 
figures  well  and  reasonable  .  .  .  .'  Aft  liiohteenth  Century  Correspondence,  ed.  I  . 
I)ickms  cS  M.  Stanton  (London  [910)  p.  304. 

111  |ohn  Bartrum:  op.  (it.,  p.  42  says:  'I  know  that  I  had  for  years  in  my  house  111 
41  Cay  Street,  a  lovely  marble  group  made  by  him  of  "Adonis  awakened  by 
Venus,  Cupid  remonstrating'.  I  much  regretted  its  removal  and  could  not  trace 
il\  final  destination.  Its  outline  is  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory'.  John  lt.11- 
ttum's  paternal  grandmother  was  the  sister  of  Joseph  Plura  the  elder. 
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8.  Virgin  and  Child.  Marble  group  here  attributed  to  Joseph  Plura  the  elder. 
Overall  height  43  cm.  (In  the  collection  of  Brinsley  Ford,  Esq.). 

9.  'Self-Portrait'  in  wax  by  Joseph  Plura  the  younger.  (In  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Bate.  On  loan  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum). 


It  would  be  foolhardy  to  attempt  any  attributions  to  Joseph 
Plura  on  the  slender  evidence  afforded  by  this  single  example  of 
his  work.  Yet  a  small  marble  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
(No.  8,  here  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Brinsley  Ford, 
Esq.)  bears  such  a  strong  resemblance  in  both  general  conception 
and  handling  that  we  may  hazard  a  tentative  attribution  to  him. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  is  distinctly  more  Italianate  than  the  Diana 
and  Endymion  group  and  Parodi  or  Bernardo  Schiaffmo  have 
been  very  plausibly  suggested  as  its  possible  author.37  Neverthe- 
less, Joseph  Plura  appears  to  be  a  more  likely  candidate  in  view 
of  the  treatment  of  the  clinging  draperies,  the  languorous 
gestures,  the  alabaster  softness  of  the  surface — not  to  mention  the 
treatment  of  the  curious  plant  which  hVmrishcs  on  the  base  of 
both  marbles  and  which  may  be  classified  as  Aspidistra  Sculptoris. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Joseph  Plura  w  as  survived 
by  his  widow  and  three  children  who  returned  to  Hath  after  his 
death  in  1756.  Of  these  children  only  one,  Joseph  the  younger, 
need  concern  us  here.38  Born  in  1753, 39  he  followed  his  father's 
profession  and  entered  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  in  1773.  He 
may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  'Plara'  whom  J.  T.  Smith 
mentions  as  being  'among  his  (Nollekens's)  best  workmen'.4" 
But  his  period  there  must  have  been  brief,  because  in  1777  he 
went  abroad  to  continue  his  studies  at  Rome."  In  September, 
1778,  he  travelled  to  Naples  with  Thomas  Jones1-  and  in  the 
September  following  he  appears  in  Lord  I  lerbert  s  list  of  artists 

37  Antonio  Morassi  in  a  private  communication  to  Mr.  Brinsley  Ford. 

3M  Joseph  Baretti  described  him  as  'piccolo  figlio  del  famosissimo  scultore',  see 
below. 

89  Rupert  Gunnis:  Dictionary  of  British  Sculptors  (London,  1953),  p.  .?oo. 

*"  J.  T.  Smith:  Xollckcns  and  his  limes  (London,  1949),  p.  57. 

"  Ids  father's  friend,  Joseph  Baretti,  wrote  letters  of  introduction  for  him  to 
acquaintances  in  Milan  and  Venice  in  May,  1777.  (Opere  di  Giuseppe  Baretti, 
Classici  Italiani),  Vol.  IV,  p.  251  and  258. 

12  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Jones  (Walpoie  Society,  Vol.  51,  [O51),  p.  75,  77,  7H,  Xo 
and  81. 


addresses  at  Rome  as  'Plura,  Strada  Crocc^  Sculptor'.43  In  his 
diary  for  24th  September,  1779,  Lord  Herbert  mentions  a  bust 
of  his  companion  J.  C.  Hippisley  which  Plura  was  then  carving: 
'In  the  evening  went  to  see  his  Bust  not  yet  finished,  by  a  young 
English  Artist,  viz. :  Plura,  but  could  not  see  it  to  advantage  as 
he  was  then  placing  the  cast  upon  it.'  Unfortunately  neither  this 
bust  nor  any  other  work  by  Joseph  Plura  the  younger  can  now  be 
traced,  except  a  wax  portrait  medallion  111  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (No.  9).  A  similar  portrait  medallion  in  wax  of 
Joseph  Baretti  is  recorded  by  Olivero44  as  being  in  the  possession 
of  Cavaliere  Antonio  Abrate  of  Turin  in  1902.  This  medallion 
bore,  on  the  reverse,  an  inscription  in  Baretti' s  hand  which  read: 
'1777.  Mio  retratto  fatto  da  G.e  Plura  inglese  oriundo  Piemontese 
piccolo  figlio  del  famosissimo  scultore. 

By  1782  Plura  had  returned  to  London  and  in  that  year 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  two  male  portraits  in  w  ax  and 
a  Bust  of  a  Nobleman,  giving  his  address  as  11,  Broad  Street, 
London.  In  1789,  he  was  living  chez  M.  Dufour  at  Little  Tichfield 
Street  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a  bust  of  the  Abbe 
Grant,  the  Scottish  Catholic  Agent  at  Rome.  The  Abbe  Grant 
died  at  Rome  in  1784  and  although  he  had  visited  England  in  the 
early  8o's  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  bust  was  made  at  Rome 
and  was  that  referred  to  by  J .  C.  Hippisley  when  writing  to  Lord 
Herbert  from  Rome  on  7th  November,  1779:  'Should  you 
receive  this  at  Florence,  pray  tell  Sir  Horace  (Mann)  and  Lord 
(( lowper)  how  like  Grant's  bust  is,  and  that  Grant  means  to  send 
them  a  Cast  in  a  few  weeks.'11  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
bust  has  not  come  to  light  and  that  no  further  information  is 
available  about  Plura's  career.  He  was  clearly  one  of  the  more 
promising  young  English  neo-classical  sculptors  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century. 

43  Lord  Herbert:  Henry,  Elizabeth  and  George  (1734-81).  Letters  and  Diaries  of  Henry 

l  enth  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  circle  (London,  1939),  p.  274. 

41  ( )livero:  op.  (it.,  p.  63. 

16  Lord  Herbert:  op.  cil.,  p.  261;. 
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A    UNIQUE  SERIES  OF  CONNOISSEUR  GUIDES  TO 


The  English  Home 


IT  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  suggested  by  those  not  in  touch 
with  readers  that,  international  as  its  tic-Id  is,  some  of  the 
editorial  contents  of  The  Connoisseur  arc  perhaps  from  time  to 
time  a  little  too  academic.  Even  if  this  were  true  this  criticism 
can  to  some  extent  be  dispelled.  For  the  publication  by  The 
Connoisseur  of,  and  the  subsequent  demand  for,  the  two  volumes 
of  Tlie  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques  (which  are,  I  understand, 
shortly  to  be  joined  by  not  only  a  third  volume  but  also  by  two 
further  volumes  dealing  separately  with  American  antiques)  has 
proved,  in  the  resulting  wide  demand  for  them,  that  the  contents 
of  these  volumes  have  been  found  as  invaluable  to  the  established 
collector  as  for  the  beginner  collector. 

In  other  words,  with  its  habitual  foresight,  The  Connoisseur 
itself  must  surely  secure  innumerable  new  friends  and  potential 
further  readers  through  its  books.  And  step  by  step,  through  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  books,  it  is  natural  that  the  reader  of 
them  should  in  due  course  be  'ready'  for  the  more  scholarly  know- 
ledge that  the  pages  of  The  Connoisseur  clearly  have  to  impart. 

Now  The  Connoisseur  has  taken  the  story  of  antiques  an 
unusually  interesting  stage  further.  Fortified  with  the  knowledge 
already  gained  of  where  and  how  to  look  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
the  genuine  antique,  the  collector  can  now  acquire  the  further 
knowledge  of  where  and  how  works  of  art  were  originally 
accommodated  in  the  period  home.  The  contents  of  a  new  series 
of  six  Connoisseur  Period  Guides,  in  fact,  does  precisely  this.  The 


first  two,  which  are  now  available  from  all  booksellers,  have  just 
been  published.  They  are  those  dealing  with  the  Tudor  period 
(Volume  i)  and  with  the  Late  Georgian  period  (Volume  4). 
Volumes  2  and  3  (Stuart  and  Early  Georgian  periods  respectively) 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future,  to  be  followed  in  due  course 
by  the  Regency  and  Early  Victorian  period  guides.  The  price 
of  these  volumes  is  42s.  each. 

These  attractive  Period  Guides — and  the  illustrations  shown 
here  indicate  some  of  their  contents — tell  more  than  merely  the 
domestic  use  of  furniture,  silver,  glass,  pictures,  sculpture,  tex- 
tiles, and  so  on  in  the  periods  concerned.  Each  volume  carries  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  historical  background  to  the  period,  to  the 
music  and  musical  instruments  of  the  period,  to  its  printing  and 
to  its  costume.  In  short,  the  editors  (Ralph  Edwards  and  L.  G.  G. 
Ramsey)  have  set  out  to  show  how  the  great  and  the  small 
people  of  England  lived — the  events  which  stirred,  or  which 
contributed  to,  their  daily  lives,  particularly  in  the  domestic 
field,  and  their  arts  and  crafts — in  an  altogether  unusual  way. 
The  editors  also  appear  to  have  been  at  pains  to  concern  them- 
selves, for  the  reader's  benefit  and  pleasure,  with  that  indispens- 
able, individual  background  to  all  ways  of  life — the  social  history 
behind  the  development  and  change  of  the  habits  and  pastimes 
of  a  people,  and  the  reasons  for  those  changes.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  presentation  of  these  Period  Guides  has  been  labelled 
unique.  They  are  so.— C.E.C. 


I.  Francis  Towne.  'The  Vale  of  St.  John',  1786.  Pen  and  brown  ink 
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2.  Paul  Storr.  Parcel-gilt  centrepiece, 
1810.  3.  Cup.  Porcelain  with  coral- 
red  glaze,  decorated  with  gilt  scrolls, 
with  English  silver-gilt  mount  c.1570. 
Chinese,  mid  sixteenth  century.  4. 
Carved  oak  joyned  stool,  late  six- 
teenth century.  5.  Kenwood,  Lon- 
don (1767-9).  The  Library,  one  of 
Robert  Adam's  most  superb  rooms. 
6.  Ascribed  to  Luke  Horenbout.  'An 
Unknown  Man'.  7.  The  opening 
page  of  the  full  score  of  Handel's 
'Fireworks'  music.  8.  Early  six- 
teenth-century Italian  pendant,  in  the 
centre  a  fine  Byzantine  cameo  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century,  reproduced 
by  gracious  permission  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

An  English  Alabaster  Virgin  and  Child:  Sumptuous  Cabinet-Making: 
The  Original  Derby  Factory  Site:  Pierre  Bonnard  at  the  Q'Hana  Gallery 


AN  ENGLISH  mediaeval  alabaster  image 
.representing  an  enthroned  Virgin  crowned 
and  holding  a  lily  in  her  left  hand,  as  seen  below, 
the  Child  holding  an  orb  surmounted  by  a  cross 
in  his  left  hand,  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Department  of  British  and  Mediaeval  Anti- 
quities, the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  unusual 
importance,  and,  as  Connoisseur  readers  may 
remember,  a  similar  image  appeared  in  colour 
on  the  cover  of  our  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  issue 
in  June,  1955.  This  British  Museum  example 
(now  in  King  Edward  VII  Gallery)  was  purchased 
from  Messrs.  S.  W.  Wolsey  Ltd.,  with  a  generous 
contribution  from  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund,  the  other  image  having  been  acquired 
from  the  same  source  by  the  authorities  at 
Westminster  Cathedral,  London. 

Alabaster  images,  as  distinct  from  small  panels, 
are  rare,  and  this  is  an  example  of  unusually 
large  size  and  in  fine  preservation,  with  many 
signs  of  original  paint  and  gilding  still  plainly 
visible.  Only  six  of  the  known  enthroned 
Virgins  in  alabaster  are  to  be  found  in  England, 
and  of  those  only  one  other,  the  Westminster 
Cathedral  example,  approaches  the  Britisli 
Museum's  new  acquisition  in  size  and  state  of 
preservation. 

This  carving  presents  a  number  of  interesting 
problems:  the  style  of  the  figure  and  such  details 
as  the  cloak  fastening,  and  the  hair-style  of  the 
Child,  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  date  in  the 
1460's  or  7o's.  Yet  the  square-toed  shoes  worn 
by  the  Virgin  would  seem  to  make  a  date  before 
c.  1510  out  of  the  question.  This  would  show  that 
the  carvers  of  alabaster  images  were  still  able  to 
produce  work  which,  though  conservative  in 
certain  details,  is  of  exceptional  quality  and  high 
individuality  at  a  time  when  their  work  has 
hitherto  been  thought  to  have  become  very  dull 
and  stereotyped.  The  three  main  centres  at  the 
time  were  Nottingham,  York  and  London,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  at  present  to  attribute  the 
figure  to  one  of  the  centres  with  certainty, 
though  York  seems  the  least  likely. 

The  image  sets  yet  another  problem  111  the 
small  figure  of  an  angel,  holding  a  book,  which 
crouches  under  the  Virgin's  right  foot,  support- 
ing the  leg  on  which  the  Child  is  seated.  No 
parallel  to  this  figure  is  known,  and  no  definite 
interpretation  can  as  yet  be  offered  for  it.  It  came 
from  France,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  both  on 
grounds  of  style  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
stone  itself,  that  the  figure  is  an  English  work. 

Anonymous  Cabinet-Maker 

THE  English  mid  eighteenth-century  mahogany 
Bureau  Dressing  Table  here  illustrated  is 
one    of    three    pieces    of    furniture  known. 


all  attributed  to  the  same  anonymous  maker, 
each  of  which  can  claim  to  be  the  most  sump- 
tuous of  its  kind  ever  made  in  England.  It  has 
recently  been  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  All  three  are  distinguished  by 
their  ingenious  construction,  complex  form  and 
superlative  craftsmanship.  Yet  one  of  the  most 
imposing  features  of  the  piece  is  its  lavish  display 
of  cast,  chased  and  gilt  brass  mounts.  The  other 
two  pieces,  both  writing  cabinets — one  is  in  an 
English  private  collection,  the  other  111  a 
Portuguese  collection — also  bear  gilt  brass 
enrichments,  in  one  case  cast  from  the  same 
moulds,  but  not  on  such  an  extravagent  scale. 
Moreover,  the  high  quality  of  the  mounts 
is  matched  by  that  of  the  cabinet  work 
throughout. 

The  identity  of  the  cabinet-maker  who  created 
this  masterpiece  is  not  known,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  Continental  designs.  The  delight  in 


This  English  mediaeval  alabaster  image,  of 
unusually  large  size  140  inches)  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  the  British  Museum. 


alternating  concave  and  convex  forms  which  is 
manifested  111  the  design  recalls  contemporary 
German  rather  than  French  cabinet-making: 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  certainly  more 
florid  than  that  of  the  great  mass  of  surviving 
English  furniture  of  the  period,  though  hardly 
more  so  than  some  of  the  more  extravagant  of 
the  Director  designs.  It  is  significant  that  one  of 
the  two  writing  cabinets  by  the  same  master 
shows  more  marked  German  characteristics, 
closely  resembling  in  proportion  the  famous  set 
of  cabinets  made  for  the  Duke  of  Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbuttcl  and  formerly  at  Schloss  Salz- 
dahlum,  one  of  which  was  shown  in  the 
Brunswick  Exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

Some  measure  of  German  influence  on  the 
applied  arts  in  England  is  to  be  expected  during 
the  reign  of  the  Hanoverian  George  II,  when  the 
bureau  was  made,  in  spite  of  that  monarch's 
notorious  lack  of  interest  in  the  arts.  Amongst 
the  foreign  artists  who  came  to  England  and 
received  commissions  from  the  Crown  about 
this  time  was  the  German  gunmaker  Gcorg 
Kolbe  of  Suhl.  It  was  he  who  made  for  George  II 
the  magnificent  air-gun  also  preserved  in  this 
museum  (Room  122).  No  record  of  the  proven- 
ance of  the  Bureau  exists  but  so  lavishly  decorated 
a  piece  must  have  been  commissioned  by  one 
of  the  great  families  of  England,  if  not  by  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Family.  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  comes  to  mind,  whose  taste 
for  the  rocaille  is  well  illustrated  by  the  pieces  of 
plate  made  for  him  by  the  immigrant  goldsmith. 
Nicholas  Sprimont,  now  part  of  the  Royal 
Plate  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publicity  now  given 
to  this  piece  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some- 
thing of  its  history.  It  was  acquired  by  the 
Museum  with  the  aid  of  a  substantial  grant  from 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  and  a  con- 
tribution from  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  &  Sons, 
Grafton  Street,  London. 

Fiirstenberg:  Ducal  Porcelain. 

IT  was  appropriate  that  lliis  year's  unusually 
comprehensive  exhibition  of  Fiirstenberg  porce- 
lain should  be  shown  successively  in  the  cities 
of  Hannover  (Kestner  Museum),  Bremen 
(Focke-Museum),  and  Brunswick  (Stadtisches 
Museum),  since  all  of  them  were  within  the 
orbit  of  the  Dukedom  of  Brunswick  during  the 
eighteenth  century  (although  Bremen  itself  was 
a  Free  City);  for  Fiirstenberg  itself  lay  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  same  state,  and  was  in  tact  the 
i  )ucal  porcelain  factory. 

'  Founded  in  1747  by  Duke  Carl  I,  the  Fiirsten- 
berg factory  did  not  really  get  into  its  stride 
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until  the  advent  ot  Johann  Benckgrafl,  an 
'arcsmist'  or  possessor  of  the  porcelain-secret,  in 
1753.  Benckgraff,  came  from  the  porcelain- 
manufacture  at  Hochst,  bringing  with  him  two 
fine  artists  in  the  persons  of  Johann  Zeschinger, 
a  painter,  and  Simon  Feilner,  who  was  to  produce 
the  most  important  figures  in  the  history  of  the 
factory. 

The  exhibition  was  made  up  of  pieces  from 
several  different  public  and  private  collections, 
and  was  designed  to  show  all  aspects  of  the 
factory's  production.  Notable  amongst  the 
specimens  on  view  was  a  set  of  five  of  Feilncr's 
Italian  Comedy  figures,  together  with  two 
groups  of  the  same  artist's  series  of  Miners.  The 
other  modellers  at  the  factory — Anton  Karl 
Luplau,  Johann  Christoph  Rombrich,  the 
Frenchman  Desoches,  and  Karl  Gottlieb  Schu- 
bert— were  each  represented  by  a  small  group 
of  figures,  whilst  there  was  a  rich  representation 
of  the  biscuit  busts  and  medallions  for  which 
Fiirstenberg  is  renowned. 

The  factory's  table-wares  were  displayed  in 
considerable  variety,  including  the  types  for 
which  it  is  perhaps  best  known — for  instance, 
the  pieces  with  delicate  relief-moulding,  and 
the  services  with  decoration  in  which  a  landscape 
painted  in  iron-red  is  framed  in  a  cartouche  of 
purple  rocaille.  An  outstanding  exhibit  was  the 
large  covered  vase  decorated  in  diamond-point 
with  a  landscape  and  ruins,  by  Canonicus  J.  C. 
Kratzberg,  a  follower  of  his  better-known 
fellow  Canon,  A.  O.  E.  von  dem  Busch.  But  the 
exhibition's  greatest  service  was  undoubtedly  to 
enable  the  visitor  to  get  a  better  impression  of 
the  general  character  of  the  factory  than  would 
be  possible  in  any  one  Museum's  collection. 
The  excellent  catalogue  was  produced  by  Dr. 
Christel  Mosel. 

Modele  Deshabille 

PIERRE  BONNARD'S  painting,  reproduced 
in  colour  in  this  issue  on  page  190,  is  perfectly 
expressive  of  this  master's  exquisite  colour 
harmonics  and  gaiety  of  style.  It  dates  from  about 
1910,  when  Bonnard  was  43,  and  at  the  height 
of  his  powers.  Even  then  among  the  most 
significant  of  French  moderns,  but  unlike  some 
of  them  never  overwhelmed  by  theories, 
Bonnard  retained  and  developed  his  genius  for 
revealing  in  an  unusual  way  the  beauty  and 
sentiment  of  anything  that  interested  him.  The 
nude  study  now  shown  has  the  inevitable 
charm  of  an  inspired  lyric,  and  it  is  this  lyrical 
quality,  plus  an  audacious  handling  of  paint, 
that  links  Bonnard  temperamentally  with  such 
a  joyous  painter  as  Wattcau.  With  what 
spontaneous  feeling  for  design  has  the  artist 
blended  the  warm  and  cold  colours.  How 
instinctively  arc  they  patterned  to  form  an 
attractive  arrangement.  Only  an  artist  working 
from  memory  and  Bonnard  invariably  did, 
could  express  so  difficult  a  subject  with  such 
happy  conviction.  The  figure  in  this  picture  is 
probably  that  of  Missia  Na  tan  son;  for  it  is  very 
like  the  portrait  of  Mine  Natanson  in  the 
Maurice  Harris  Collection.  The  year  1910  was 
an  important  one  in  Bonnard's  life  and  work. 
He  had  a  one-man  show  at  Bcrnheim  Jeunc's, 


four  decorative  panels  at  the  Salon  D'Automne, 
was  represented  at  the  Independants,  and  in  an 
exhibition  of  French  Art  at  Leipsig,  and  was  a 
corresponding  member  of  Berlin  Secession.  But 
Bonnard  had  long  previously  arrived.  As  early 
as  1905  Andre  Gide,  in  praising  his  originality, 
regarded  his  work  as  something  'strangely  new 
and  exciting'.  Finally,  1910  was  the  year  when 
Bonnard  discovered  the  pictorial  possibilities  of 
the  Midi,  a  locale  that  had  such  an  important 
influence  on  his  landscape  work.  The  Modele 
Deshabille  now  in  the  possession  of  The  Lefevre 
Gallery  is  among  the  artist's  best  pictures. 

Percival  David  Foundation 

GUIDES  to  important  collections  of  works  of 
art  of  any  description  must  be  extremely  difficult 
to  write,  and  doubly  so  when  the  collection  is  of 
a  great  array  of  Chinese  ceramics  of  very  special 
quality.  The  guide  must  obviously  be  written 
111  very  simple  terms  if  it  is  not  to  scare  the 
casual  visitor  out  ofhis  wits  and  .it  the  same  time 
it  must  provide  adequate  if  compressed  pro- 
vender for  the  more  knowledgeable.  A  little 
booklet  w  ritten  by  Lady  1  )avid  dealing  with  the 
Percival  David  Foundation  of  Chinese  Art  at  the 
School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  (53, 
Gordon  Square,  London  W.C.l),  steers  its 
perilous  course  with  uncommon  lucidity 
between  the  twin  dangers  of  over  simplification 
and  incomprehensible  erudition,  and  succeeds 
in  presenting  within  a  few  pages  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  dozen  and  .1  hall  small  photographs  a 
revealing  picture  of  the  scope  of  this  highly 
specialised  collection.  The  remarkable  tiling 
about  the  collection  is  the  number  of  marked 
and  inscribed  specimens.  Many  of  them  came 
from  the  former  Chinese  Imperial  Collection  111 
Peking  and  some  are  insc  ribed  with  poems  and 
other  comments  from  the  brush  ot  the  Emperor 
Ch'ien    Lung.    More   important   still   arc  the 


objects  bearing  inscriptions  contemporary  with 
the  date  of  their  manufacture,  thus  providing 
definite  evidence  of  the  development  of  the 
craft.  Among  the  more  precious  items  is  a  saucer 
and  dish  decorated  111  opaque  enamels  with  a 
blossoming  spray,  its  reverse  with  a  ruby  pink 
border  and  inscribed  with  a  mark  corresponding 
to  the  year  172 1 — that  is,  one  of  the  earliest 
known  examples  of  the  use  of  pink  or  purple  of 
Cassius,  derived  from  gold,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  China  by  the  Jesuits. 
Ming  Dynasty  specimens  include  the  imperial 
grape-vine  stem  cup  of  the  reign  of  Ch'eng  Hua 
discovered  by  Sir  Percival  David  in  1939  and 
believed  to  be  unique  and  the  marvellous  bowl 
which  has  been  long  known  as  the  'Dream  of 
Lord  Kitchener'.  On  this  the  designs  of  a 
fruiting  branch  and  of  three  butterflies  which 
decorate  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  bowl 
appear  as  one  when  it  is  held  up  to  the  light. 
Lord  Kitchener  knew  of  it,  mewed  heaven  and 
earth  to  acquire  it,  but  never  succeeded  in  even 
catching  sight  ot  it.  The  collection  as  a  whole  has 
been  built  up  on  the  traditional  lines  of  Chinese 
rather  than  those  of  European  Scholarship,  .t 
point  very  properly  emphasized  in  this  informa- 
tive and  readable  brochure. 

A  Thirteenth-Century  Account  Book  from 
Beaulieu  Abbey 

BY  their  recent  gift  to  the  British  Museum, 
through  the  Friends  of  the  National  Libraries,  of 
a  previously  unknown  mediaeval  register  of 
accounts  from  Beaulieu  Abbey,  I  lampshire, 
acquired  with  this  generous  intention  from  a  sale 
of  the  Andre  de  Coppet  collections',  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Ehrman  have  made  available  to  scholars 
.1  source  of  information  about  the  Cistercians' 
administration  of  their  houses  and  estates,  and 

1  Sotheby's  sale-cat.  6th  Dec.  1954,  lot  is. 


indeed  about  English  agricultural  economy  in 
general  during  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  that  is  likely  to  have  lasting  value  and 
importance  (sec  G.  R.  ('.  Davis  in  The  British 
Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  XX,  No.  4). 

The  register,  which  retains  its  mediaeval  bind- 
ing of  oak  boards,  covered  originally  with  skin, 
is  of  an  exceptionally  large  format  (the  68  surviv- 
ing leaves  measure  2oi  »  13. 1  in.)  and  is  set  out 
and  executed  with  great  elaboration,  the  text 
being  elegantly  written  in  late  thirteenth- 
century  charter  hand  with  occasional  contem- 
porary additions  and  corrections  in  at  least  two 
hands  of  less  decorative  merit. 

In  its  present  state  it  contains  a  series  of  the 
accounts,  ostensibly  for  a  single  year,  presented 
at  the  abbey's  annual  audit  at  Michaelmas,,  by 
the  custodians  of  some  fifteen  of  its  manors  and 
granges  and  by  some  thirty  of  its  other  obedien- 
tiaries (ranging  from  the  cellarer  to  the  custos 
placitorum),  prefaced  in  most  cases  by  a  tabula  or 
statement  of  their  respective  responsibilities  and 
of  their  authorized  receipts  and  scales  of  ex- 
penditure or  disbursement.  At  some  stage  of  its 
history,  a  series  of  sepia  colour-wash  drawings 


-  The  abbey's  rules  of  accountancy  arc  printed  by 
N.  Denholm  Young.  Seignorial  Administration  in 
England,  Oxford,  1937,  pp.  169  sqq. 


which  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  nearly 
every  leaf  and  apparently  illustrated  the  various 
secular  activities  of  the  monks  referred  to  in  the 
text,  have  been  crudely  and  systematically 
excised;  and  a  number  of  leaves  at  the  beginning, 
end,  and  occasionally  elsewhere,  are  also  now 
wanting.  There  has  been  a  consequent  loss  of 
perhaps  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  original 
material,  which  fairly  certainly  comprised  speci- 
mens of  the  accounts  of  all  the  abbey's  adminis- 
trative departments. 

The  volume  now  lacks  any  direct  statement  of 
its  date  and  purpose,  but  its  elaborate  execution, 
the  inclusion  of  the  tabulae  already  referred  to, 
and  the  unusual  completeness  of  range  and 
detail  displayed  by  the  accounts  themselves, 
suggest  that  it  was  in  fact  intended  as  a  formulary 
rather  than  as  a  record  of  actual  accounts.  Two 
positive  indications  of  this  intention  are  given  by 
the  text.  The  first,  which  carries  the  additional 
implication  that  the  book  is  based  upon  a  model 
drawn  up  for  use  in  some  other  Cistercian  house, 
or  possibly  even  by  the  Order  as  a  whole,  is  the 
appearance  before  the  sections  for  the  sheep-fold 
{Bercaria)  of  a  note  that  a  tabula  and  accounts  for 
the  wine  cellars  {celiac  viuariae)  were  omitted 
from  their  place  there  because  the  abbey  had  in 
fact  no  wine  cellars  to  account  for:  to  which  a 


contemporary  commentator  thought  it  appro- 
priate to  add  that,  should  such  accounts  ever  be 
required,  they  might  be  modelled  on  those  for 
granges  and  manors  'contained  iii  this  book'.3 
The  second,  providing  grounds  for  suspicion  that 
the  accounts  themselves  arc  to  some  extent 
artificial,  as  would  be  natural  in  a  formulary,  is 
the  duplication  in  the  accounts  for  Faringdon  of 
an  entry  relating  to  the  entertainment  there  of 
royalty,  which  appears  in  an  otherwise  clearly 
different,  although  contemporary,  set  of  accounts 
for  this  place  (probably  also  a  formulary),  now 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.4 

If  the  register  is  in  fact  a  formulary,  the  valid- 
ity of  any  internal  evidence  for  its  date  is,  of 

3  'Hie  deest  tabula  et  conipotus  cellaruin  vinariarum 
quia  cellas  vinarias  non  habemus.  {Added)  Qui  coni- 
potus ubi  necessarius  fuerit  fieri  poterit  per  exemplar 
conipotoruni  grangiarum  et  maneriorum  in  hoc 
libro  contentorum'  (f.  25). 

1  Bodl.  MS.  Barlow  49,  f.  89,  printed  by  Denholm- 
Young,  op.  cit.,  p.  175.  In  the  present  manuscript  the 
entry  reads:  'In  cxpensis  domini  Regis  et  exhenniis 
eidem  factis  apud  Farendon.  c  s.  vi  d. ;  in  cxpensis 
domine  Regine  ibidem  pernoctantis  et  exhenniis 
eidem  factis  lxxv  5. ;  {added  in  tlie  fame  hand)  in  cxpen- 
sis domini  Edwardi  ibidem  pernoctantis  ct  exhenniis 
eidem  factis  1  s.  vi  d. ;  in  expensis  R.  de  mortuo  niari 
ibidem  iiii  s.  In  diversis  expensis  apud  London  et 
alibi  pro  diversis  impctrationibus  impetrandis  xxx  s. 
Summa  xiii  li.'  (f.  9b). 


FRENCH  CHURCH:  View  from  the  nave  to  the  choir  in  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame-du-Pont,  Clermont-Ferrand.  Plate  155  reduced  from 
'Romanesque  Art  in  France'  (Thames  and  Hudson,  Ltd.,  Londonj  63s.  net. 


ENGLISH  CHURCH:  A  considerable  sum  has  already  been  raised  to  re- 
store the  fourteenth-century  glass  in  this  Norfolk  church  of  South  Creake. 
Now  /Xooo  's  urgently  required  to  restore  the   hammerbeam  roof. 


sf, 


A  translucent,  flawless  mutton-fat  jade  Incense 
Burner,  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  signed  with  the 
Ch'ien  Lung  mark.  Height  on  carved  stand 
I2j  inches.  In  the  possession  of  William 
Clayton,  Ltd.,  38  Bury  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

course,  problematical.  But  references  to  Dennis, 
the  fourth  abbot,  who  is  last  attested  elsewhere 
in  1 263, 5  and  to  whom  a  successor  is  first  found 
in  1270,6  seem  to  imply  that  his  rule  had  already 
ended  when  it  was  written  ;7  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  inclusion  of  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Edward  among  those  entertained  at  Faringdon, 
together  with  references  to  his  wife  (for  whose 
hounds  bread  is  stated  to  have  been  supplied  by 
the  abbey's  bakery)  as  the  Countess  Eleanor, 
suggest  a  date  of  compilation  certainly  not  much 
later  than  the  former's  accession  to  the  throne  in 
1272  as  Edward  I. 

Further  research  on  both  these  points  will, 
however,  be  necessary  before  firm  conclusions 
can  be  reached,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
report  that  a  complete  edition  of  the  whole  book 
is  in  active  preparation  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Talbot, 
whose  broadcast  talk  illustrating  the  scope  of  its 
contents  was  published  in  The  Listener  for  4th 
August,  1955. 

The  register,  which  has  been  numbered  Add. 
MS.  48978,  joins  an  interesting  little  thirteenth- 
century  chartulary  of  the  leper  hospital  at  Pont- 
fraud,  near  Chatcau-Landon,  in  France  (Add. 
MS.  4821 1)  which  Mr.  Ehrman  acquired  with 
equal  perspicacity,  and  almost  literally  on  the 
doorstep  of  a  Bloomsbury  bookshop,  in  order  to 
present  it  to  the  Museum  with  similar  generosity 
i»  1953- 

5  The   Duke  of  Portland's   Beaulicu  Chartulary 
(B.M.,  MSS.  Loans  No.  29/330),  f.  141  h. 
fi  Abbot  John,  Royal  MS,  12  E.  xiv,  f.  75b  An  abbot 
'H'  is  attested  in  1275  in  Cotton  MS.  Nero  A.  xii,  ff. 

7  The  Waverley  and  Worcester  annals  record  the 
death  of  an  Abbot  Dennis  in  12K0.  Possibly  there  was 
a  second  of  that  name. 


Derby  Porcelain  and  1756 

AFTER  the  invariably  long  period  of  indecision 
and  disagreement,  connoisseurs  of  early  Derby 
porcelain  have  at  last  agreed  on  the  site  where  the 
original  Nottingham  Road  factory  was  built 
in  1756.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Samson  Selig  of  New  York,  a  keen  collector 
of  Derby  porcelain,  a  plaque  has  been  erected  to 
record  the  site.  It  was  unveiled  last  month  in 
Derby  by  Mr.  Selig  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor 
of  Derby  and  other  local  officials.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Liversage  Arms,  Nottingham 
Road,  Derby.  The  plaque  inscription  reads: 

'On  this  site  in  1756,  William  Duesbury  I 
established  a  factory  to  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  china  commenced  in  Derby  in  1750. 
From  here  the  Crown  Derby  tradition  of 
fine  quality  and  craftsmanship  has  become 
famous  the  world  over.' 

Flawless  Piece  of  Jade 

ONE  of  the  most  outstanding  and  flawless 
pieces  of  jade  to  have  been  seen  in  London  for 
some  time  is  now  in  the  possession  of  William 
Clayton  Ltd.  (38  Bury  Street,  London,  S.W.i) 
and  is  here  illustrated.  It  is  a  translucent  mutton- 
fat  jade  Incense  Burner,  or  Koro.  Of  the  Ch'ien 
Lung  period  (1736-1795  A.D.)  and  signed  with 
the  Ch'ien  Lung  mark,  it  is  an  important 
example  of  the  type  of  fine  jade  carving  which 
wras  executed  in  the  period. The  jade  carver  at 
that  time  was  gradually  reverting  to  the  style 
employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ming  Dynasty. 
He  was  producing  copies  of  earlier  forms,  but 
in  a  purer  type  of  stone:  and  in  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Emperor, 
the  art  of  the  jade  carver  attained  its  zenith  of 
decorative  perfection.  The  example  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  William  Clayton  is 
decorated  in  high  relief  with  stylised  Dragon 
forms,  and  Tao  Tieh  Mask  and  Bat  representa- 
tions adorn  the  two  sides.  The  cover  is  decorated 
in  high  relief  with  stylised  Dragons,  surmounted 
with  a  Kylin  and  its  young  playing  with  a  ball. 
The  pierced  and  carved  handles  are  also  of 
stylised  Dragon  form. 


THE  PALAZZO  CORSINI, 
FLORENCE,  by  hugh  honour 

(Continued  from  page  1 65) 

architectural  perspectives  and,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  a  pupil  of  Iacopo  Chiavistelli  who  painted 
the  surround  for  Gabbiani's  ceiling  in  the  grand 
salonc. 

On  a  table  in  the  alcove  room  there  is  a 
magnificent  porcelain  group  of  The  lintonibment 
(No.  11)  which  was  made  at  the  Ginori  factory 
in  1742  to  the  design  of  Massimiliano  Soldani 
Benzi  who  had  died  two  years  before.  The 
museum  of  the  Ginori  factory,  outside  Florence, 
possesses  a  terracotta  model  for  this  group  of 
which  there  is  also  a  bronze  version  in  the 
museum  at  Seattle.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
produced  by  Ginori  and  one  of  the  few  wholly 


successful  incursions  into  the  rococo  by  any 
Italian  sculptor. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned 
the  Corsini  Collection  includes  a  number  of 
important  pieces  of  sculpture,  of  which  Bernini's 
terracotta  model  of  an  elephant  carrying  an 
obelisk  on  its  back33  is  the  most  notable.  Among 
those  shown  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini  there  are 
three  busts  which  call  for  attention.  The  earliest 
is  in  bronze  and  represents  Pope  Paul  V.  A 
manuscript  note  by  Prince  Tommaso  di  Neri 
Corsini  in  his  copy  of  Ulderigo  Medici's 
catalogue34  records  that  he  found  this  bust  in  the 
attic  of  an  Italian  villa  where  it  was  occasionally 
rolled  across  the  floor  by  the  wind,  thus  giving 
the  house  the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  It  is 
presumably  the  work  of  a  Roman  sculptor  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century  whose  stark  simplicity 
of  execution  has  endowed  it  with  a  certain 
massive  solemnity. 

Both  of  the  other  busts  are  in  marble  and 
represent  Clement  XII.  The  earlier  is  larger  than 
life  and  inscribed  on  the  back:  Edmundes 
Bouchardon  Callus  Faciebat  Romae  Anno  Domini 
1 73 1. 35  An  imposing  wrork,  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
heavy  in  handling  and  makes  the  countenance 
of  the  Pope  appear  flaccid  (No.  12).  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  if  it  is  compared  with  the 
sprightly  life-sized  bust  which  is  inscribed: 
Francesco  Quieroli  Januensis  Sculp  (No.  13)  but 
unfortunately  undated.  Quierolo,  a  Genoese,  is 
most  famous  for  the  astonishing  figure  of  Deceit 
entrapped  in  a  net,  in  the  church  of  S.  Severo  at 
Naples,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him.36 
According  to  Carlo  Giuseppe  Ratti,37  he  was 
born  at  Naples  in  1704  and,  after  having  studied 
under  Bernardo  Schiaffmo  in  Genoa,  went  to 
Rome  where  he  worked  first  in  the  studio  of 
Giuseppe  Rusconi  and  later  in  that  of  Corradmi. 
In  1733  he  was  awarded  the  third  prize  in  the 
first  class  at  the  Accademia  di  S.  Luca  but 
Ratti  states  that  his  first  public  works  were  a 
pair  of  statues  on  the  facade  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
which  must  have  been  executed  between  1741 
and  1 749. 38  It  therefore  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  Corsini  bust  was  carved  in  the  late 
i73o'2  and  possibly  only  a  short  time  before  the 
Pope's  death  in  1740.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
impossible  that  it  is  a  posthumous  portrait, 
though  this  seems  unlikely  on  account  of  the 
vivid  characterisation  which  would  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  direct  observation  before  the 
living  model. 

33  R.  Wittkower:  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini  (1955),  p.  231. 

34  In  the  Corsini  archives. 

35  First  published  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  (1908), 
II,  p.  31.  See  also  Correspondence  des  Directeurs  de 
1' Academic  de  France  a  Rome,  vol.  VIII,  p.  149  and 
Louis  Reau:  Les  Sculpteurs  Francois  en  Italic,  p.  77-8. 
3r,(;.  C'.unpori  in:  Memorie  Biografiche  degli  Scultor 
ec  .  .  .  di  Carrara,  1873,  p.  180  states  that  this  figure  was 
executed  by  I.  A.  Pelliccia,  but  it  has  generally  gone 
under  the  name  of  Quierolo,  who  probably  executed 
the  model. 

37  C.  Ci.  Ratti:  Delle  Vite  de'  Pittori,  Scultori  ed 
Architetti  Genovese  (1769),  p.  305. 
3M  For  the  date  of  the  new  facade  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  see  L.  Bianchi :  Discern  di  Ferdinando  Fuga, 
1955  (Catalogue  of  exhibition  .it  the  Gabinctto 
Nazionale  delle  Stampe),  p.  11. 
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Two  Letters  from  Joseph  Wright 

of  Derby 

BY   HUGH  HONOUR 


TH  E  important  place  occupied  by  Joseph 
Wright  of  Derby  in  the  history  of  English 
painting  has  but  recently  been  recognised.  Not 
only  was  he  the  'first  professional  painter  to 
express  the  spirit  of  the  industrial  revolution'1 
but,  as  Professor  Waterhouse  has  pointed  out-, 
he  was  the  first  painter  of  real  distinction  to  be 
settled  for  his  whole  life  in  the  provinces,  the 
first  to  give  artistic  expression  to  the  passionate 
interest  of  the  Midlands  in  science,  and  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  those  who  chose  their  sub- 
jects from  the  literature  of  the  sensibility  cult. 
Two  previously  unpublished  letters  from  him  to 
Dr.  Beattie  of  Aberdeen3  arc  consequently  of 
interest  as  they  concern  his  picture  ofEdtein,  the 
hero  of  Beattie's  Minstrel,  and  throw  some  light 
on  Wright's  method  of  painting  such  illus- 
trations. 

Dr.  James  Beattie,  the  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
published  the  first  and  second  books  of  his  long 
poem,  The  Minstrel  or  The  Progress  of  Genius  in 
1771  and  1774.  It  is  set  in  a  primitive  age  and 
traces  the  development  of  a  young  poet,  Edwin, 
who,  we  are  told,  'was  no  vulgar  boy'  and 
would  on  occasion  emit  'a  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet, 
he  wish'd  not  to  controul'.  The  poem  had  a 
considerable  success,  though  it  was  never  com- 
pleted, and  Joseph  Wright  was,  as  usual,  111  the 
vanguard  of  literary  taste  when,  in  1777  or  early 
1778,  he  began  his  picture  of  Edwin.  On  the 
1 8th  January,  1778,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Beattie  111 
order  to  ask  his  advice: 
Sir, 

As  I  have  always  found  men  of  Genius  ready 
of  access,  and  ready  to  assist  in  any  work  of  art, 
I  shall  without  any  ceremony  ask  your  advice. 

I  have  read  your  Poem  called  the  Minstrel  or 
the  Progressof  Genius,  which  Imuch  admire  and 
have  painted  a  picture  from  it,  which  I  intend 
to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  April  next, 
I  wish  to  have  it  as  perfect  in  every  respect  as  I 
can  make  it;  therefore  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
consult  you  about  it. 

It  will  be  necessary  first  to  describe  the  picture; 
that  you  may  have  some  idea  of  it — I  have  made 
him  a  beautiful  youth  of  about  16  or  17  years  of 
age,  sitting  under  a  rock  on  ellevated  ground 
which  cuts  upon  a  Mountainous  Distance.  He 
holds  a  small  pipe  in  his  right  hand  and  reclines 
his  Cheek  on  his  left,  he  looks  Contemplative 
and  penetrating — his  dress  is  plain  and  simple, 
something  of  the  old  English  Dress  with  a  loose- 
Cloak  and  his  hear  in  wavy  locks  flows  about  his 
Shoulders.  The  pipe  alone  will  not  characterize 
it  sufficiently — Would  there  be  any  impropriety 
in  engraving  upon  a  large  face  of  the  Rock 
which  is  behind  him  two  or  four  verses,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  his  own  compositions,  as  poetry,  as 


'Edwin;.  By  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby.  Repro- 
duced by  kind  permission  of  Captain  F.  J.  O. 
Montagu. 

well  as  music  was  his  study,  if  so,  I  wish  you 
would  think  of  such  as  would  strongly  mark  his 
character  and  explain  the  Picture.  I  would 
suppose  the  rock  a  favourite  Retreat  of  his  then 
no  wonder  he  wrote  upon  it,  but  of  this  you  are 
the  best  judge.  I  only  mention  it  that  you  may 
approve  or  disapprove — What  form  should  the 
pipe  be  of?  A  Harp  or  Lyre  would  do  well 
lying  by  him,  was  there  Room  for  such  instru- 
ments would  it  not?  Any  observations  that  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  make  will  much  oblige 
your  very  Humble  Servant 

Jos.  Wright. 
P.S. — If  you  should  think  any  of  the  lines  taken 
from  the  Minstrel  would  do  better  than  com- 
posing some  for  the  purpose  pray  make  choice 
of  them. 

Josh.  Wright  Painter  in  Derby,  Derbyshire. 
Beattie  did  not  answer  very  promptly  but  he 
apparently  furnished  the  necessary  information; 
for  on  the  16th  February,  Wright  was  able  to 
reply  with  effusive  thanks  for  his  'very  obliging 
attention'  and  continue:  '1  have  now  finished 
the  young  Minstrel;  and  sorry  I  am  the  thought 
of  consulting  you  did  not  occur  to  me  sooner, 
that  I  might  implicitly  have  followed  your  in- 
genious observations.  As  far  as  I  could,  con- 
sistent with  the  situation  of  the  picture  (for  it 
was  far  advanced)  I  have  made  alterations 
agreeable  to  your  remarks,  have  introduced  .1 
Gothic  Spire,  terminated  the  distance  with  the 
Sea  and  made  .1  bright  streaky  light  on  the 


Horizon — but  for  the  Harp  the  great  character- 
istick  of  a  Minstrel  I  cannot  find  room  for, 
indeed  I  have  been  hard  set  to  bring  in  the 
scrolls  of  manuscrips  without  hurting  the  com- 
position and  effect  of  the  picture,  have  been 
obliged  to  lay  them  in  the  foreground,  as  a  light 
spot  in  the  bottom  corner  of  the  picture  would 
much  hurt  the  repose  and  keeping  of  it — the 
accompanyments  ought  to  be  composed  with 
the  figure,  and  though  keept  subordinate,  made 
to  assist  it,  should  there  be  a  print  made  of  the 
picture  which  I  am  in  hope  there  will,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  send  Dr. 
Beattie  a  good  impression. 

In  all  probability  I  may  paint  the  subject 
again  ere  long,  if  I  do  I  will  trouble  you  with  a 
letter  previous  to  my  attempt,  your  goodness  in 
your  former  Letter  assures  me  I  shall  be  welcome 
to  consult  you  and  I  wish  most  heartily,  If  any 
subject  (that  would  come  within  my  narrow 
Limits)  presents  itself  to  you,  you  would  inform 
me  of  it — but  now  perhaps  I  go  too  far  if  so, 
put  the  negative  upon  it — I  am  with  sincere 
wishes  for  your  Health  Dear  Sir  your  most 
obliged  and  humble  Servant. 

Jo.  Wright.' 
The  completed  picture  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the  same  year,  but  its  subse- 
quent fate  is  difficult  to  determine.  Professor 
Waterhouse  points  out  that  at  least  three  versions 
are  known  to  exist,  one  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Lord  Crewe,  one  belonging  to  Capt.  F.J.  O. 
Montagu  (who  has  kindly  permitted  its  repro- 
duction here)  and  another,  formerly  believed  to 
represent  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Rosalind,  at  Rokeby 
Hall.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  present 
whereabouts  of  Lord  Crewe's  picture  which, 
from  a  photograph  in  the  Witt  Library,  Lord 
(  ivwc's  picture  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
composition  as  that  belonging  to  Capt. Montagu. 
Edwin  is  shown  as  a  sensitive,  dreamy  youth  111 
Van  Dyck  clothes,  seated  upon  a  rock  with  a 
distant  prospect  of  a  church  spire  and  the  sea, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  the  poem.  On  the  ground  lie  the  scrolls  of 
manuscript  and  on  the  rock  behind  him  there 
are  inscribed  three  lines  from  The  Minstrel 
which  form  part  of  Edwin's  address  to  the  dis- 
illusioned hermit  (Book  II,  stanza  xxix)  : 

.  .  .  exulting,  view'd  in  Nature's  frame 
Goodness  untainted,  wisdom  unconfind 
Grace,  grandeur  and  utility  combined. 

'F.  1).  Klingender:  Art  and  the  Industrial  Revolution 
(1947),  p.  46. 

-Ellis  Waterhouse:  Painting  in  Britain  (1953),  p- 
207/x. 

:1 1  In-  letters  are  preserved  among  the  Beattie  MSS  in 
(lie  University  Library,  Aberdeen,  C"?oo  and  C$02. 
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CLANDON  PARK,  SURREY,  ENGLAND,  AS  IT  WAS  IN  1733,  SHOWING  THE  OLD  STABLE  BLOCK.  A  picture  by  an  unknown  artist  in  the 
Collection  of  The  Earl  of  Onslow.  An  article  on  Clandon  Park.  Surrey,  by  Geoffrey  W.  Beard,  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  in  November,  1956.  The  colour 
plate  shown  above  is  the  subject  of  the  cover  of  the  Connoisseur  Year  Booh,  tg$j,  which  has  just  been  published. 


PIERRE  BONNARD  (1871-1947).  'MO DELE  DESHABILLE:  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  19  X  20  INCHES. 
SIGNED  UPPER  RIGHT,  PAINTED  1908.  COLLECTION :  JOS  HESSEL,  PARIS. 


In  the  possession  of  Tlic  Lefevre  Gallery,  jo  Brut  on  Street,  London,  W.i. 


CONTRIBUTED   BY   ADRIAN  BURY 


Round  about  the  Galleries 


Winter  Show  at  the  Royal  Academy 

BRITISH  Portraits — from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  twentieth  century — the  title  of  the 
Winter  Exhibition  opening  on  24th  November 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  is  a  revelation  of  the 
splendour  and  variety  of  English  masters  of  this 
art.  If  we  have  'naturalised'  Holbein  and  Van 
Dyck,  and  if  they  have  played  no  small  part  in 
the  English  tradition,  such  artists  as  Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough  and  Lawrence  prove 
an  essentially  English  genius  in  this  exacting 
department.  English  painters  have  a  grand  man- 
ner of  their  own,  which  is  all  the  more  authentic 
in  that  it  came  late  in  the  European  cycle  of 
culture.  Much  care  and  discrimination  have  gone 
to  the  selection  of  these  portraits.  They  include 
about  two  hundred  drawings  and  roughly  the 
same  number  of  miniatures,  and  these  tend  to 
explain  the  high  technical  quality  of  the  School 
as  a  whole. 

Visitors  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
representative  collection  of  miniatures  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  mid  nineteenth  century.  What 
a  lovely  art  it  was  in  the  fastidious  hands  and 
inspired  minds  of  Hilliard,  the  Olivers,  Cosway 
and  Sir  William  Charles  Ross.  The  intention  of 
the  Royal  Academy  Committee  not  to  show 
anything  that  has  been  shown  to  visitors  since 
the  end  of  the  last  war  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
admirably  carried  out.  The  exhibition  will  be 
dealt  with  editorially  in  the  March,  1957,  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur. 

Joseph  Highmore  ^1692-1780) 

THERE  is  a  portrait  that  should  be  almost  un- 
known not  only  to  art  historians  but  to  many 
connoisseurs  of  English  eighteenth-century  art. 
I  refer  to  Joseph  Highmore's  three-quarter 
length  study  of  Samuel  Booth,  First  Messenger 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  It  was  for  many  years 
in  an  American  collection,  and  we  must  thank 
Mr.  O.  E.  Johnson  of  Messrs.  Leggatt  Brothers 
(St.  James's  Street,  London)  for  having  brought 
it  back  to  England.  This  dignified  study,  showing 
Booth  a  Messenger  of  the  Order,  newly  revived 
in  1725,  when  Highmore  was  33,  must  take  its 
place  as  a  fine  specimen  of  early  English 
eighteenth-century  portraiture.  It  is  much  less 
mannered  than  the  general  run  of  Highmore's 
immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and 
splendidly  anticipates  the  aristocratic  realism  of 
Reynolds  at  his  best.  Here  in  this  picture 
English  portrait  painting  in  large  has  found 
itself  at  last. 


Royal  Watercolour  Society 

THE  autumn  exhibition  of  the  world's  premier 
watercolour  society  reminds  us  that  this  is  the 
246th  since  its  foundation  in  1804.  That  the 
quality  of  its  best  work  loses  little  by  comparison 
with  that  of  some  of  the  earlier  masters  is  due  as 
much  to  a  certain,  happy  traditional  camaraderie 
among  its  members,  and  far-seeing  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  Council  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  R.W.S.  has  success- 
fully steered  its  ship  between  the  Charybdis  and 
Scylla  of  the  old-fashioned  and  the  new-fangled, 
with  the  result  that  the  tradition  has  been  en- 
riched by  several  serious  personalities  in  the 
watercolour  art,  chief  among  whom,  of  course, 
is  Sir  William  Russell  Flint.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  gallery  of  the  R.W.S.  (26  Conduit  Street, 
London)  is  not  far  from  Lower  Brook  Street 
where  the  'Old  Society'  held  its  first  exhibition 
in  the  year  of  Trafalgar.  The  names  and  art  of 
the  original  members  of  that  year  still  survive. 
Who  among  present-day  watercolourists  will  be 
names  to  conjure  with  100  years  hence?  Is  there 
some  modest  personality  whose  work  will  be- 
come as  valuable  as  that  of  John  Sell  Cotman 
who  was  made  an  Associate  in  1825  but  never  a 
full  member f  The  R.W.S.  will  have  a  new 
President  next  year,  for  Sir  William  Russell 
Flint,  after  twenty  years'  devoted  service  in  the 
Society's  interests,  is  retiring. 


Railways  and  Aesthetics 

RAILWAYS  have  long  passed  their  centenary 
and  have  therefore  become  of  antiquarian 
interest.  Looking  at  nearly  two  hundred  prints, 
watcrcolours  and  oil  paintings  of  railway  scenes 
at  the  Frank  T.  Sabin  Gallery  (Park  House, 
Rutland  Gate,  London),  one  is  impressed  not 
only  by  their  documentary  interest  but  by  their 
aesthetic  value.  Early  Victorian  watercolourists, 
aquatmters  and  lithographers  did  not  recoil  from 
this  industrial  subject.  Though  Ruskin  fulmin- 
ated against  the  iron  way's  advent  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  District,  many 
artists  recorded  the  train's  progress  through  the 
countryside.  How  beautifully  drawn,  for  in- 
stance, is  that  rare  print  A  Train  of  the  First  Class 
Carriages  with  the  Mail,  and  A  Train  of  the  Second 
Class  for  Outside  Passengers.  S.  G.  Hughes,  the 
aquatinter,  and  I.  Shaw,  the  designer,  certainly 
knew  what  they  were  about.  And  so  did  old 
Ackermann,  that  enterprising  publisher,  always 


ready  with  the  latest  novelty.  There  are  two 
states  of  importance,  1831  and  1833,  both  very 
interesting  and  a  prize  in  the  collector's  portfolio. 

Another  fine  aquatint  by  S.  G.  Hughes  is  the 
one  entitled  I  "iew  of  the  Intersection  Bridge  on  the 
Line  of  the  St.  Helens  and  Runcorn  Gap  Railway, 
Crossitig  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. 
Many  of  these  prints  are  coloured  lithographs, 
and  one  of  the  best  is  the  Opening  of  the  Shorcham 
Branch  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway.  This 
shows  the  old  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway  in  a  cutting  through  the  chalk 
cliffs.  It  was  drawn  by  that  fine  watercolourist, 
H.  G.  Hine.  This  is  a  fascinating  show,  and  there 
is  a  documented  catalogue  available. 


Rare  Religious  Picture 

OUTSIDE  Italy,  the  work  of  Ambrogio  da 
Fossano,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally  styled, 
Borgognonc,  is  best  known  by  the  lovely 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
London  National  Gallery,  which  makes  a  picture 
by  this  artist,  at  the  Hallsborough  Gallery 
(Piccadilly  Arcade)  of  exceptional  interest  to 
English  and  American  collectors.  A  Xativity  (on 
panel  60  in.  by  33  J  in.),  it  has  that  desirable  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  expression  typical  of  the 
early  Milanese  School.  I  would  hazard  the  guess 
that  the  composition  of  figure  and  robes  of  the 
National  Gallery  St.  Catherine  are  certainly  by 
the  same  hand  as  those  of  the  Virgin  in  tli^ 
Hallsborough  picture.  Crowe  and  Cavacaselle, 
in  their  History  of  Painting  in  Xorth  Italy  (Vol.  II, 
p.  374)  and  Bernard  Berenson  in  Xorth  Italian 
Painters  (p.  174)  devote  much  attention  to  Bor- 
gognonc's  work,  and  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Berenson  is  reproducing  this  Xativity  in  a  forth- 
coming book. 

Malniesbury  Mural 

PIETRO  ANNIGONI  tells  me  that,  although 
he  is  preoccupied  with  a  number  of  portrait 
commissions,  he  has  nevertheless  been  able  to 
make  some  preliminary  notes  for  the  proposed 
Descent  from  the  Cross  for  Malniesbury  Abbey. 
Wiltshire.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  Signor 
Annigoni  likes  doing,  and  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  he  has  painted  many  religious  themes 
for  Italian  churches.  Those  who  have  seen  his 
large  pictures,  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  cannot  tail  to  be  impressed 
by  their  deep  feeling  and  splendid  technical 
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power.  I  would  regard  Pietro  Annigoni  as  one 
of  the  few  living  artists  worthy  of  painting  an 
altar-piece  for  so  beautiful  a  relic  of  mediaeval, 
ecclesiastical  architecture  as  Malmcsbury  Abbey. 

Historic  Touch 

THEY  say  that  the  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
history  picture  is  coming  back  into  fashion.  For 
some  of  us  it  has  never  become  obsolete.  A  work 
of  art  is  either  good  or  it  is  not,  whatever  the 
subject  style  or  period;  and  if  it  is  good  it  lasts. 
A  painting  by  Seymour  Lucas  called  Charles  I 
Demands  the  Surrender  of  Gloucester,  at  the  M. 
Newman  Gallery  (43a  Duke  Street,  London, 
S.W.i)  has  that  timeless  quality  so  difficult  to 
describe  but  so  aesthetically  satisfying.  There  are 
some  twenty  figures  standing  or  seated  during  a 
dramatic  incident  in  the  Great  Rebellion.  The 
composition  of  these  figures  in  order  to  form  a 
natural  unity  demanded  great  skill,  and  all  the 
hands  and  faces  are  well  characterised.  Costumes, 
boots,  weapons  and  background  are  authentic 
to  the  last  detail.  There  is  something  more  than 
theatrical  legerdemain  about  this  accomplished 
work.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1 88 1  and  at  Adelaide  in  1887,  Jubilee  year.  Lucas 
was  the  leader  of  several  painters  in  the  same 
genre,  notably  Fred  Roe  (his  favourite  pupil), 
Ernest  Crofts  and  Andrew  Gow.  By  a  coinci- 
dence Sir  Alfred  Munnings  had  seen  this  pic- 
ture during  the  same  week  as  I  had  done,  and 
discussing  it  with  him  I  was  delighted  that  he 
confirmed  my  opinion  of  it.  It  is  pleasant,  inci- 
dentally, to  see  Sir  Alfred  completely  restored  to 
health  and  full  of  his  usual,  happy  enthusiasm. 

At  Colnaghi's 

EDWARD  SEAGO'S  exhibition  at  the  Col- 
naghi's Gallery  (14  Old  Bond  Street,  London) 
shows  various  aspects  of  this  versatile  and  widely 
exhibited  artist's  style.  Mr.  Seago,  I  suspect,  is  by 
temperament  a  land  and  seascape  painter,  al- 
though he  can  tackle  portraits  with  considerable 
confidence.  He  has  a  bold  but  none  the  less 
respectful  manner  with  natural  phenomena,  and 
is  not  ashamed  of  making  a  thing  look  precisely 
what  it  is.  There  is  a  fluid  clarity  about  his  water- 
colour  style  that  indicates  intensive  practice  and 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  this  difficult  med- 
ium. The  present  exhibition  shows  recent  work 
done  in  Spain,  France  and  Norfolk.  Like  quite 
a  few  successful  artists  living  in  an  era  of  art 
chaos,  Mr.  Seago  is  philosophically  detached 
from  'isms  and  theories,  and  paints  what  most 
of  us  can  see  and  understand — and  his  work  is 
measurably  the  better  for  that. 

As  Others  See  Us 

THE  Royal  Soc'  ?ty  of  Portrait  Painters'  ex- 
hibition (20th  November-20th  December)  is 
second  only  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  popular 
interest.  Whether  we  always  like  to  see  our- 
selves 'as  ithers  see  us'  is  debatable,  but  visitors 
as  a  whole  immensely  enjoy  this  annual  event  in 
the  art  world.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  standard 
of  contemporary  portrait  painting  as  do  the 
critics  generally,  but  if  one  insists  on  wearing 
abstract  spectacles  when  looking  at  pictures  one 
will  begin  to  find  all  traditional  painting  intoler- 


able. Would  the  prevailing  critical  mood  be 
satisfied  if  the  Royal  Institute  Galleries  were 
filled  with  portraits  as  great  as  those  of  Rem- 
brandt, Velazquez  and  Van  Dyck?  I  doubt  it. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  visitors  come 
to  this  display  in  great  numbers,  not  only  to  see 
the  celebrated  and  not  so  celebrated  in  oil  paint 
and  beautiful  frames,  but  to  study  styles  that 
may  be  appropriate  to  their  own  faces  or  those 
of  the  family  circle.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  for  it  brings  together 
the  public  and  artists  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Brangwyn's  Pupil 

THE  name  of  Davis  Richter  recalls  many  a 
flower  picture  or  gay  interior  with  skilfully 
arranged  still-life :  and  some  of  these  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  memorial  exhibi- 
tion (i  sth-30th  November).  Richter,  who  died 
last  year  at  the  age  of  81,  began  his  career  as  an 
industrial  designer,  was  co-partner  with  his 
brother  of  the  Bath  Cabinet  Maker's  Company, 
and  taught  at  the  Bath  Technological  Institute. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  32  that  he  began  to  study- 
seriously  as  a  painter  at  the  Lambeth  School  of 
Art  and  later  at  the  Stratford  Studios,  Kensing- 
ton, under  Frank  Brangwyn.  Richter  would 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Brangwyn  who  was  not  completely  over- 
whelmed by  this  master's  mannerisms.  Yet  the 
great  artist's  influence  is  obvious  enough  in 
Richtcr's  none  the  less  charming  style. 

Seven  Talented  Artists 

LORD  METHUEN  will  be  exhibiting  some 
of  his  latest  works  at  Wildenstein's  (147  New 
Bond  Street,  London)  from  28th  November  to 
2 1  st  December.  At  the  same  time  these  galleries 
will  also  show  the  works  of  six  other  talented 
artists:  Norton  Colville  (watercolours),  Richard 
Macdonald,  John  Everleigh,  William  Halle,  A. 
Flatterlcy  and  Villiers  David. 

Master's  Touch 

ONE  of  the  loveliest  flower  pieces  that  I  have 
encountered  for  some  time  is  by  Daniel  Seghers 
( 1 590-1661),  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Flemish 
flower  painting.  This  is  at  the  Leonard  Koetzer 
Gallery  (14  Duke  Street,  London,  S.W.i). 
Painted  on  panel,  it  depicts  a  garland  of  roses, 
tulips  and  other  flowers  surrounding  a  realistic 
sketch  of  a  woman  and  child  by  Cornelius  Schut. 
So  luminous,  fresh  and  perfectly  drawn  are  the 
flowers  against  the  dark  background  that  one 
might  imagine  them  to  be  lit  by  some  mysterious 
light.  Pupil  of  Jan  Brueghel,  Seghers  was  admit- 
ted a  master  of  the  Guild  in  1611,  and  joined  the 
Jesuit  Order  in  16 14.  Friend  of  Rubens  with 
whom  he  collaborated  in  several  pictures,  where 
his  skill  with  flowers  was  necessary,  Seghers  was 
also  an  associate  of  princes  who  honoured  him 
with  their  patronage.  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Koetzer's  Seghers  had  come  from  the 
famous  Necld  Collection.  It  is  a  picture  worthy 
of  any  gallery,  private  or  public. 

O'Hana  Gallery:  Three  Foreign  Artists 

THREE  interesting  foreign  artists  are  being  rep- 
resented at  the  elegant  (  )'Hana  Gallery  in  Carlos 
Place,  Grosvenor  Squ  ire.  They  are  .  Jean  March- 


and  (1882-1941),  a  retrospective  exhibition;  and 
R.  Edzard  and  his  wife,  who  paints  under  the 
name  of  Suzanne  Eisendieck.  The  Marchand 
exhibition  was  open  until  mid  November.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edzard's  pictures  are  on  view  until  8th 
December. 

Pottery,  Watercolours,  Collages 

A  COLLECTIVE  exhibition  of  old  English 
watercolours,  some  priced  as  low  as  £3  3s.  od. 
each,  should  attract  bargain  hunters  t<>  the 
Augustus  Walker  Galleries  (New  Bond  Street). 
Simultaneously  Charles  Vyse,  one  of  England's 
most  accomplished  potters,  is  holding  a  show  of 
his  latest  works,  while  Mrs.  William  Wood,  wife 
of  the  well-known  watercolour  painter,  is  con- 
tributing a  number  of  collages.  The  collage,  an 
exercise  in  cut  out  paper  of  various  shapes  and 
tints,  can  be  an  ingenious  essay  in  taste,  and 
many  of  Mrs. Wood's  enclosed  in  maple  frames, 
have  a  distinct  charm  and  individuality. 

Eighteenth-Century  Portraits 

THERE  is  something  of  a  classical  feeling  about 
Sidney  Sabin's  new  galleries  (4  Cork  Street, 
London,  W.i),  which  opened  last  month, 
appropriately  enough  with  a  number  of 
eighteenth-century  portraits.  The  scholar  as 
well  as  the  collector  of  such  works  will  find 
some  unique  specimens,  notably  a  Richard 
Wilson  painting  of  a  man  (is  it  possibly  an 
elusive  portrait  of  William  Lock,  which  Wilson 
painted  in  Italy?).  The  sitter  looks  somewhat  old 
for  Lock  who  was  less  than  twenty  when  he 
toured  Italy  with  the  artist.  Another  study  of  a 
man  in  a  black  coat  with  red  collar  has  all  the 
uncompromising  style  of  Wilson's  character- 
isation and  vigour  of  paint,  and  I  would  attri- 
bute this  portrait  to  him.  Of  about  the  same 
period  the  little  full-length  of  Lord  Boyne,  by 
Hogarth,  holding  his  hat  in  his  left  hand  and 
leaning  on  a  stick  is  an  elegant  piece  of  English 
realism,  as  is  the  similarly  posed  and  costumed 
'unknown'  by  Arthur  Dcvis.  Artificial  as  the 
eighteenth  century  is  said  to  have  been,  there  is 
a  naturalness  about  its  portraits,  particularly 
those  of  children,  which  is  very  true  to  life.  The 
one  of  Sally  Duesbury,  by  Joseph  Wright  of 
Derby,  is  irresistibly  charming.  She  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  founder  of  Derby  porcel- 
ain, and  in  this  picture  is  posed  in  a  landscape 
trying  to  entice  two  doves  to  come  to  her  hand. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  picture  in  the  ex- 
hibition is  Gainsborough's  study  of  the  Reverend 
R.  Canning,  well-known  in  his  day  as  an  anti- 
quary, archaeologist  and  topographer.  He  re- 
sided at  Ipswich,  and  published  The  Suffolk 
Traveller  in  1737.  This  portrait  dates  from  about 
1755  and  has  that  scintillating  effect  so  typical 
.'t  (  lamsborough's  genius. 

Two  precise  little  early  Romneys  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Watson;  an  early  Bccchey  of 
Harriet  Tatnall  as  a  child;  a  portrait  by  Dan- 
dridge  of  Gibb  the  designer  of  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields  and  other  architectural  masterpieces; 
an  early  Reynolds  of  a  midshipman  ;  and  a  Zot- 
fany  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the  flautist,  complete  a 
fascinating  microcosm  of  eighteenth-century 
personalities  and  their  delineators. 
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International 
Saleroom 


[.  A  rare  Longton  Hall  melon  teapot  and  cover,  a  melon  sugar  bowl  and 
cover,  and  a  teapot  and  cover.  £650,  X^500»  -O20-  (Sotheby's).  2.  Set  of 
ten  gilt-bronze  'Callot'  figures,  3^  in.  to  3^  in.,  German  or  Italian,  seven- 
teenth century.  £380.  (Sotheby's).  3.  Chelsea  white  bust  of  George  II. 
,£1,150.  (Sotheby's).  4.  One  of  two  altar  retables,  'Christ  Carrying  the 
Cross',  Swabian  School,  c.  1450,  from  the  collection  of  Viscount  Gort. 
,£1,600.  (Sotheby's). 


'93 


I  2 


International 
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1.  Francesco  Zuccarelli.  'A 
View   of  Vicenza',  59  in. 

93     in-     £950.  (Sotheby's). 

2.  Thomas  Gainsborough. 
'Captain  Robert  Budd  Vin- 
cent, R.N.',  30  in.  ■  25  in. 
,£400.  (Morrison,  McChlery, 
Glasgow).  3.  One  of  a  pair  of 
Philadelphia  Queen  Anne 
walnut  side  chairs.  From  the 
Connelly  family  of  Philadel- 
phia and  sold  with  the  col- 
lection of  American  furniture 
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6  1 
formed  by  the  late  Russell  J.  Hoyt  of  New    York.  5,000  dollars  (Parke-Bernet,   New  York;. 

4.  An  Imperial  translucent  jade  conch  shell,  ~]\  in.,  seventeenth/eighteenth  century.  £770.  (Sotheby's). 

5.  Eugene  Boudin  (1889).  'La  Jetee  a  Trouville',  panel  13  in.  16^  in.  ,£4,700.  (Morrison, 
McChlery,  Glasgow;.  6.  Longton  Hall  bowl,  cover  and  stand,  8  in.  wide,  7k  in.  high,  stand  10J  in. 
_£6oo  (Sotheby's).  7.  One  of  a  pair  of  Frankenthal  shaped  oval  tureens,  covers  and  stands,  lion  ram- 
pant mark  in  blue  incised  PHi.  ,£168.  (Christie's).  8.  Rare  Chelsea  red  anchor  pineapple  tureen, 
6\  in.  £800  (Sotheby's).  9.  A  Meis- 
sen crinoline  group  of 'The  Kiss', 
modelled  by  J.  J.  Kaendler,  8  in. 
high.  £,997-  (Christie's).  10.  Wor- 
cester mug,  4J,  in.  £110  (Sothe- 
by's). II.  A  Longton  Hall  flawer- 
holder,  7  in.  high,  one  of  a  pair  of 
Longton  Hall  hexagonal  dishes, 
8  in.  diameter,  and  an  early  Bow 
figure  of  a  fisher-girl,  6  in.  high. 
£23,  £336  and  £39  respectively 
(Christie's).  12.  Longton  Hall 
sauce  boat  and  stand,  the  initials 
LB  incised  in  cursive  script.  £310 
(Sotheby's). 
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Forthcoming 
Sales 


I" 


AT  SOTHEBY'S:  I.  Eugene  Delacroix.  'Portrait  of  Amedee 
Berny  D'Ouville',  25^  19J  in.  Signed  and  dated  1830.  2.  Aelbert 
Cuyp.  'View  on  the  Maas',  30)  42]  in.  3.  Camille  Pissarro, 
17  1    21!  in.  (All  are  selling  on  November  28). 

AT  CHRISTIE'S:  4.  Andrea  Previtali.  'The  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Saints',  panel  26  ■  40  !  in.  (November  23).  5.  One  of  a  series  of 
six  Beauvais  tapestry  panels  woven  after  Jean  Berain  (November  22). 
6.  Three  pieces  from  a  collection  of  eighteenth-century  enamelled 
porcelain  ranging  from  Han  to  Ch'ien  Lung  dynasties  (November 
27  &  28). 
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Avis  a  nos  Lecteurs  Etrangers 


La  Direction  de  The  Connoisseur  a  Vhonneur  d'informer  ses  lecteurs  etrangers  quil  a  decide  de  publier 
ngulierement  des  resumes  en  langue  francaise  des  principaux  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 


Le  Palais  Corsini  a  Florence 

(voir  pages  160-165) 

Le  Palais  Corsini,  sur  la  rive  meridionale  de 
l'Arne  avec  une  large  cour  donnant  sur  le  fleuve, 
fut  construit  au  milieu  du  XVIF  siecle  par  Pier 
Francesco  Silvani  pour  le  Marquis  Filippo 
Corsini,  frere  aine  du  Pape  Clement  XII.  La 
contribution  la  plus  importante  de  Silvani  a 
Fintericur  du  palais  tut  l'elegant  escalicr  en 
spirale  menant  aux  etages  superieurs  de  Faile  de 
Fouest,  et  qui  parait  avoir  ete  construit  peu 
apres  le  milieu  du  XVIIe  siecle.  A  la  mort  de 
Silvani  en  1685,  les  travaux  a  Pinterieur  du 
palais  furent  continues  par  Antonio  Ferri,  qui 
construisit  Fescalier  monumental  et  les  grands 
appartements  auxquels  il  dorrne  acccs  sur  le 
premier  etage  de  Faile  de  Fest.  Cet  escalier  est 
decore  avec  des  stucs  par  Giovanni  Passardi  de 
Lugane,  lequel,  probablement,  tut  responsable 
pour  les  details  semblables  dans  d'autres  locaux 
du  palais.  Une  statue  plus  grande  que  nature  du 
Pape  Clement  XII  est  dans  une  niche  sur 
Fescalier.  Cette  statue  importante  et  inedite  y 
fut  placee  par  Girolamo  Ticciati  en  1737,  et  est 
probablement  Foeuvre  d'un  sculpteur  romain 
qui  jusqu'a  present  reste  inconnu. 

Le  grand  salon  en  haut  de  Fescalier  d'honneur 
fut  construit  vers  1695  par  Antonio  Ferri,  et 
quatre  dessins  et  deux  plans  (qui  se  trouvent  au 
Cabinet  des  Dessins  et  des  Estampes  des  Offices) 
associes  avec  le  salon,  lui  peuvent  etre  attribues. 
Le  salon  contient  huit  statues  romaines  du  tard 
epoque  classique,  restaurees  en  1695  par  Carlo 
Marcellini  et,  audessus  des  portes  et  des  fenetres, 
seize  bustes  en  marbre  sculptes  par  des  artistes 
florentins  parmi  lcsquels  etait  Giovanni  Baratta. 
Anton  Domenico  Gabbiani  tit  les  plafonds  de  ce 
salon  et  de  deux  autres  chambres  du  palais. 

En  outre  la  statue  superbe  du  Pape  Clement, 
le  palais  contient  plusicurs  sculptures  importantes. 
Un  grand  groupe  en  porcelaine  du  Mise  au 
Tombeau  fut  fait  a  la  fabrique  des  Ginori  en  1742, 
sur  un  dessin  de  Massimiliano  Soldani  Benzi. 
II  y  a  aussi  deux  beaux  bustes  en  marbre  du 
Pape  Clement  XII,  tous  les  deux  signes.  Fun  par 
Edme  Bouchardon  en  1731,  et  I'autre  par 
Francesco  Quierolo  qui,  probablement,  Fa 
sculpte  peu  avant  1740. 

Gerolamo  Savoldo  et  la  peinture  flamande 

(voir  pages  166  and  167) 

L'exposition  de  la  Peinture  Bresciane  de  la 
Renaissance  en  1939,  et  l'exposition  des  oeuvres 
de  Giorgione  de  Fannee  demicre  nous  out 
domic  un  apcrcu  sur  Foeuvre  de  Gerolamo 


Savoldo.  Le  Repos  sur  la  fuite  en  Egypte,  dans  la 
derniere  exposition,  revele  les  liens  du  peintre 
avec  Giorgione  dans  son  sentiment  poetique  et 
ses  dons  pour  le  paysage,  et  le  Repos  du  Paysan 
de  la  collection  Contini-Bonacossi  montre 
aussi  cette  meme  emotion.  Savoldo  fut  pro- 
fondement  influence  par  la  peinture  du  Nord, 
particulierement  par  Fart  flamand,  et  cet 
interet  nous  est  revele  par  sa  couleur  chaude  et 
doree. 

Ses  scenes  nocturnes,  telle  la  Nativite  de  la 
collection  Crespi  Morbio,  et  le  Tobieet  VArchange 
de  la  Galerie  Borghcse  le  revele  comme  le 
precurseur  d'Elsheimer  et  du  Caravage  dans  son 
emploi  d'effets  de  lumiere,  et  dans  la  plupart  de 
ses  oeuvres  son  style  personnel  parait  plutot 
spontane  que  le  fruit  de  l'effort.  Peut-etre  son 
mariage  avec  une  flamande  renforcat  ses  liens 
avec  Fart  flamand.  La  Tentation  de  S.  Antoinc,  du 
Musee  de  Moscou,  montre  cet  aspect  de  son  art. 
La  tentation  du  saint  est  accompagnee  d'un 
groupe  d'un  homme  portant  sur  le  dos  la  figure 
de  la  Mort,  tire  du  groupe  d'Enee  et  d'Anchisc 
de  YIncendie  du  Borgo  de  Raphael  (ce  qui  date 
le  Savoldo  apres  15 15)  tandis  que  le  saint  est 
tourmente  par  des  diables  qui  doivent  leur 
origine  a  Bosch,  dont  plusieurs  oeuvres  tres 
admirees  alors  se  trouvent  encore  dans  le  palais 
des  Doges.  Une  autre  indication  de  l'influence 
flamande  se  trouve  dans  le  couchcr  du  soleil 
repandant  sa  lumiere  doree  sur  le  paysage 
rochcux.  Ce  tableau  est  tres  important  pour 
Fetude  du  maitre  puisque  les  influences  flamandes 
et  Raphaelcsques  se  trouvent  l'une  a  cote  de 
I'autre  plutot  qu'harmonisees,  et  ainsi  revelent 
plus  clairement  le  temperament  et  les  gouts  de 
Fartiste. 

Lampes  venitiennes 

(voir  pages  168-173) 

Les  premieres  lampes  faites  a  Venise  etaient 
des  combinaisons  de  verre  et  de  metal,  employees 
au  lieu  de  materiaux  plus  precieux  pour  des 
lampes  d'cglises,  et  comme  lanternes  pour  les 
bateaux  et  les  ports.  Les  premieres  lampes 
faites  entierement  de  verre  etaient  de  petites 
lampes  .i  main  ou  a  pendre,  tcllcs  que  nous 
voyons  dans  les  tableaux  de  Bellini,  de 
Carpaccio  et  de  Basaiti.  Le  Musee  de  la  Vcrrcrie 
a  Murano  posscde  un  exemplc  decore  avec  des 
emaux  et  portant  les  armoiries  de  la  famille  des 
Tiepolo.  En  general,  ces  premieres  lampes 
etaient  petites,  pour  des  raisons  techniques; 
pendant  le  XYT  et  le  XVIF'  siecle  de  petites 
lampes  de  table  furent  faites  qui  imitaient  les 
tonnes    en     metal,     et    quelques-unes  plus 


fantaisistes   dans  la    forme    a   nimaux,   et  le 
XVIIIe  siecle  vit  la  producing  grande 
quantite  de  lampes  de  proport 
mais  de  formes  tres  varices.  II  y  ..         ussi  les 
cloches  de  verre  employees  pour  \ 
flambeaux    a    bord    des  bateaux, 
quoique  strictement  hors  de  la  cau 
lampes  meritent  d'etre  mentionnees  po 
interet  historique. 

II  n'est  pas  certain  si  les  premiers  lustres  furent 
faits  pendant  le  XVIF'  ou  le  XVIIF  siecle.  Mais 
Giuseppe  Briati  faisait  deja  au  debut  du  XVIIF' 
siecle  des  lustres  avec  des  branches  pendantes  et 
de  son  atelier  Muranesc,  transfere  plus  tard  a 
Venise,  sortaient  des  lustres  d'un  cristal  blanc 
appele  'bohemien'.  Son  activite  est  constatec 
par  des  documents,  notamment  en  1739,  et  les 
ecrivains  de  Fcpoque  parlent  de  ses  superbes 
lustres.  Les  premiers  lustres  etaient  de  deux 
types:  en  'Colonne'  et  en  'Pagode'.  Le  premier 
comportait  trois  ou  quatre  colonettes,  ou  plus 
encore,  souvent  en  tonne  de  spirale,  supportant 
au  moins  trois  branches,  et  generalement  un 
nombre  pair.  Un  exemple  frappant,  par  Briati, 
au  Musee  de  Murano,  a  des  branches  en  forme 
de  dauphin.  La  se  trouve  aussi  un  exemple 
superbe  du  type  'Pagode'  et  de  ce  genre  main- 
tenant  tres  rare  il  y  a  aussi  des  exemples  au 
Musee  Querini  Stampalia  et  au  Ca'  Rezzonico, 
ou  se  trouve  aussi  un  lustre  curieux  en  forme  de 
diademe  dont  ressortent  les  branches,  des  fleurs 
et  des  feuillages. 

La  fantaisie  de  Fartiste  touche  a  son  comble 
dans  les  grands  lustres  de  forme  elaboree,  avec 
des  pendants  chatoyants,  des  fleurs  et  des 
teuilles  dans  toutes  les  couleurs  de  Farc-cn-ciel. 
La  tonne  'Pagode'  tomba  en  desuetude  a  cause 
de  sa  difficulte  technique,  et  la  forme  'Colonne' 
devint  a  peu  pres  la  regie,  mais  malgre  la  quantite 
tabriquec  des  exemplaires  sans  restauration 
sont  tres  rares.  Les  appliques  dans  lesquelles  les 
bougies  se  refletent  dans  des  miroirs  graves 
atteignirent  aussi  leur  point  culminant  de 
beaute,  Les  lampes  en  verre  bohemien  furent 
tres  imitees  .i  Venise  a  la  tin  du  XVIIF'  et  au 
commencement  du  XIXe  siecle,  d'ou  suivit 
l'introduction  d'un  genre  avec  des  branches  er 
des  festons  de  bulles  de  verre  supporr.es  sur  des 
cerceaux  de  metal. 

Apres  la  chute  de  la  Republique  l'industrie 
verriere  partagea  la  crise  economique  generale 
et  Finactivite  des  fournaises  amena  rapidement 
la  perte  de  la  maitrise.  La  renais 
cju'au  milieu  du  XIXC  siecle.  quani 
de  restaurer  les  lustres  ancicn  'nut  la 

redecouverte  de  Fart  perdu    !  ion  des 

lustres  avait  recommei  .  avec  un 
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lustre  enorme  en  crista]  blanc  ct  dc  couleurs  avee 
1 8  branches,  suivi  de  proche  par  un  autre  de 
24  brandies.  En  1SC14  cut  lieu  la  premiere 
exposition  de  la  verrerie  a  Murano  avec  grand 
succcs,  la  piece  de  resistance  etant  un  lustre  de 
60  branches  en  quaere  ctages,  pres  de  quatre 
metres  de  haut.  La  fabrication  renouvellee 
finit  par  devcloppcr  un  style  purement  commer- 
cial, brillant  en  technique,  mais  surmene 
d'ornementation  et  sans  aucun  gout.  Ce  ne 
tut  qu'au  debut  de  ce  siecle  que  les  tentatives 
pour  le  developpement  de  formes  mieux 
adaptees  aux  besoins  de  l'illumination  moderne 
amenerent  revolution  de  tommies  artistiques 
nouvelles  et  evitcrcnt  le  danger  que  l'industrie 
ne  devienne  figee  dans  la  reproduction  aveugle 
ties  tonnes  anciennes. 

La  faniille  des  Plura 

(voir  pages  175-181) 

Le  gout  du  XV1IL'  siecle  en  sculpture  est 
demontre  par  les  trois  generations  de  la  tamille 
des  Plura,  etudiee  ici  pour  la  premiere  fois. 
Carlo  Giuseppe  Plura  (i655?-i737),  venant  du 
Tessin,  s'etablit  a  Turin  vers  1700.  Rien,  au 
debut,  qu'un  habile  sculpteur  de  figures  saintes 
et  de  crucifixes  en  bois,  il  acquerit  plus  tard  une 
rcnommee  considerable  par  sa  collaboration 
avee  le  grand  architecte  Filippo  Juvara.  Ses 


meilleures  ocuvre^  furcnt  produites  pour 
Juvara  et  sous  sa  direction,  et  l'architccte  lui 
fournit  souvent  les  dessins — c  omme,  par  exemple, 
pour  le  groupe  :  i  rinite  reproduit  ici.  On 
saitaussi  que  Plura  ulj  ■  a  >  ies  meubles  importants 
pour  le  roi  de  Sardaigne,  et  quoiqu'ils  ne 
peuvent  maintenant  etre  retrouves  ils  soulevcnt 
la  question  interessante  de  Juvara  comme 
dessinateur  de  meubles. 

Plus  habile  encore,  mais  malheureusement 
moins  actif  que  Carlo  Giuseppe,  fut  son  fils 
Giuseppe  qui  emigra  en  Angleterre  entre 
1740-50.  II  s'etablit  a  Bath  oil  il  aida  probable- 
ment  le  peintre  Prince  Hoare  avant  de  se 
transferer  a  Londres  oil  il  mourut  en  1756. 
II  parait  que  Giuseppe  Plura  mourut  tres  jeune 
et  son  seul  ouvrage,  a  part  quelques  decorations 
sculpturales  pour  architecture  de  peu  de  distinc- 
tion a  Bath,  est  un  groupe  en  marbre  de  Diane 
etEndymion,  signc;ct  date  1752.  Cecifaitl'impres- 
sion  d'un  morceau  de  reception,  ct  suggere 
que  Giuseppe  Plura  aurait  etudie  a  Paris  avant 
de  s'ctablir  en  Angleterre.  Le  groupe  fait  voir 
son  habilite  technique  et  son  sentiment  pour 
l'clegance  mondaine  recherchee  par  les  sculpteurs 
francais  de  l'epoque,  tels  que  Falconet.  Un 
groupe  en  marbre  de  la  Vicrge  ct  VEnfant,  ayant 
certains  liens  avec  le  groupe  de  Diane  ct  Eniiyinion 
est  ici  attribue  a  Giuseppe  Plura  sur  la  base  du 


style.  Giuseppe  Plura  epousa  une  anglaise  qui 
lui  donna  trois  enfants,  dont  un,  Joseph, 
continua  la  tradition  de  famille  et  devint 
sculpteur.  Mais  il  n'y  a  que  peu  d'informations 
sur  Joseph  Plura  le  Jeune,  ct  seul  un  unique 
ouvrage,  un  portrait  en  mcdaillon  de  lui-mcme 
en  cire,  a  ete  retrouve.  Pourtant,  on  sait  qu'il 
taisait  des  portraits-bustes  a  Rome  apres  1770, 
et  qu'il  exposa  des  portraits-bustes  a  l'Academie 
Royale  de  Londres  entre  1780  et  1790.  , 

Le  buste  du  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese 

(voir  pages  203-208) 

Les  traits  du  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese,  le 
puissant  neveu  du  Pape  Paul  V,  nous  sont  connus 
par  le  celebre  portrait  en  marbre  fait  par  le 
Bernin  en  1632.  Ce  portrait  offre  une  base  pour 
ridentification  du  sujet  d'un  grand  buste  en 
marbre  decouvert  recemment  sur  le  marche 
antiquaire  a  New  York,  et  achete  par  le  Metro- 
politan Museum.  Ce  portrait  splendide  de 
Scipione  Borghese,  fait  quand  il  avait  a  peu  pres 
le  meme  age,  ou  quelques  annees  de  plus,  que 
le  buste  du  Bernin,  est  traite  d'une  facon 
entiercmcnt  diffcrente.  Dans  sa  technique  et 
dans  son  style  retcnu,  il  vise  a  une  ressemblance 
objective  et  psychologiquemcnt  penetrante  qui 
le  rend  le  proche  parent  des  portraits  executes  a 
Rome  par  le  bolonais  Alessandro  Algardi.  II 
fut,  de  plus,  decouvert  qu'en  1892  le  buste  fut 
vendu  par  la  succession  Borghese,  ct  paru  a 
ce  moment  avec  une  attribution  a  Algardi 
tondc;  probablement  sur  une  vielle  tradition. 

L'age  du  Cardinal  rend  improbable  une  date 
plus  reculee  que  1632  pour  le  buste  d' Algardi. 
II  y  a  aussi  quelques  rappcls  du  buste  du  Bernin 
dans  la  taille  protonde  et  la  presentation  monu- 
mentale  du  sujet.  Mais  comme  portrait  il  offre 
le  plus  frappant  contraste  avec  le  traitcment 
pittoresque  et  dynamique  du  buste  de  Scipione 
tlu  Bernin.  Pareil  independance  stylistique 
montre  qu'au  moment  de  son  execution  Algardi 
possedait  un  style  mur  ct  personnel. 

Les  premiers  portraits  d' Algardi  d'apres  1625 
revelent  une  etude  suivie  des  portraits  romains 
du  tard  antiquite,  ainsi  que  son  admiration  pour 
le  realisme  severe  du  veniticn  Alessandro 
Vittoria,  tandis  que  rien  que  I'influence  le  plus 
superficicl  du  Bernin  se  retrouve  dans  la  composi- 
tion dc  quelques-unes  de  ces  oeuvres.  Mais 
environ  1630  ses  portraits  commencent  a 
reveler  un  interet  plus  raffine  dans  l'inter- 
pretation  psychologique  et  une  certaine  re- 
cherche d'c;legance.  L'analogue  de  ce  changement 
de  style  se  trouve  dans  les  portraits  du 
Dominiquin  et  du  Guide  avec  lesquels  Algardi 
fut  etroitcment  lie  a  Rome.  Le  buste  dc  Scipione 
Borghese  est  un  exemple  frappant  du  point  de 
vue  de  l'idealisme  classiquant  adopte  par 
Algardi  pendant  les  annees  [630-40. 

Puisque  le  Cardinal  mourut  en  1633,  le  buste 
du  Metropolitan  Museum  serait  probableinent 
un  portrait  posthume,  commande  peut-etre  par 
son  heritier,  Marcantonio  Borghese.  II  est 
probablement  plus  fidele  comme  ressemblance 
que  le  buste  du  Bernin,  et  le  contraste  avec  ce 
dernier  donne  des  eclaircissements  utiles  sur  les 
tendances  opposees  dans  la  sculpture  baroque  a 
Rome. 


Books  Reviewed 


LES  INDEPENDANTS  DANS  LA  PEIN- 
TURE  ANCIENNE:  By  George  Isarlo. 
(Paris:  La  Bibliotheque  des  Arts). 

I SUPPOSE  every  decade  or  so  must  of 
necessity  reassess  the  values  of  the  past,  and 
M.  George  Isarlo  talks  a  great  deal  of  sense  in 
this  lengthy  examination  of  the  reputation  of  in- 
numerable painters  from  Leonardo  onwards.  He 
also  writes  an  exceptional  amount  of  nonsense, 
as  for  example  when  he  shows  us  the  Mona  Lisa 
dressed  as  a  boy  and  appears  to  have  convinced 
himself  that  in  some  obscure  way  he  has  arrived 
at  a  new  revelation  of  the  mind  of  the  painter. 
As  any  portrait  of  a  handsome  woman  could  be 
turned  into  that  of  a  young  man,  or  any  portrait 
of  a  handsome  young  man  into  that  of  a  woman, 
one  is  liable  to  suspect  him  of  cheap  popular 
showmanship  and  nothing  more.  That  would  be 
unfair;  he  can  be  discursive  and  tiresome,  but  he 
is  not  without  shrewdness  and  he  can  be  pene- 
trating. He  points  out,  for  example,  how  in 
Vermeer's  Diana,  the  Italianate  landscape, 
Venetian  in  origin,  has  affinities  with  a  painting 
of  the  same  subject  by  the  little  known  Jacob 
Van  Loo,  painted  in  1648  when  Vermeer  was 
sixteen  years  old.  This  is  well  said  about  Hubert 
Robert,  a  propos  of  his  ruins:  'It  is  the  spirit  of 
still  life.  For  still  life  is  not  merely  a  subject;  it 
is  a  state  of  mind.  Like  Utrillo,  Robert  under- 
stands the  language  of  an  architectural  void;  he 
realises  its  terror  and  communicates  it;  his  archi- 
tectural distances  are  tragic.  .  .  .  Nature  is  re- 
placed by  the  life  of  forms  and  in  that  respect 
Robert  comes  very  near  to  the  superhuman 
vision  of  Chardin.' 

An  exasperating  book,  girding  at  pundits, 
wandering  down  byways,  arguing,  denouncing, 
often  wrong-headed,  yet  somehow  stimulating. 
It  is  clear  that  M.  Isarlo  is  passionately  fond  of 
paint,  and  for  that  reason  much  may  be  forgiven 
him.— F.D. 

BRUEGEL.  The  Paintings,  Complete  edition. 
By  F.  Grossman.  (London :  Phaidon  Press, 
42s.  net.) 

IN  1 92 1  Max  Dvorak,  one  of  the  greatest  art 
scholars  of  our  age,  published  his  short  essay 
Piclcr  Bruegel  der  Altcrc  (Berlin ;  republished  in  his 
collected  writings  on  art,  Munich  19244.21 9ft") 
which  put  into  a  definitive  form  the  gradual  re- 
assessment of  that  artist  which  had  been  taking 
place  during  the  previous  fifteen  years.  Now 
comes  Dr.  Grossman,  with  this  fine  volume 
which  presents  to  the  English-speaking  public 
the  latest  information  about  Bruegel  as  the  intro- 
duction to  monochrome  reproductions  of  all  the 
artist's  paintings,  together  with  colour  plates  of 
details  from  them.  These  in  themselves  greatly 
enhance  and  deepen  our  understanding  of  this 
fascinating  figure,  and  arc  all  the  more  valuable 
in  that  the  photographs  having  been  taken 


specially  for  this  book,  they  show  the  paintings 
in  their  most  recent,  cleaned  condition. 

The  gradual  analysis  of  the  'myth'  which 
makes  up  the  officially  accepted  life  of  an  artist 
is  always  a  rewarding  process.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  evidence  assembled  and  presented  by 
Dr.  Grossman,  Bruegel  turns  out  to  a  very 
different  figure  from  the  one  winch  we  have 
always  concocted.  A  townsman,  not  a  peasant; 
a  sophisticate,  111  touch  with  famous  humanists; 
one  patronised  by  important  Catholic  prelates 
like  the  Cardinal  de  Granvella,  and  painting  his 
pictures  for  friends  and  collectors:  Bruegel  was 
far  removed  from  the  sweaty-handed  social 


realist  of  political  fiction.  Indeed  it  might  be 
suggested  that  he  was  the  first  exemplar  of  an 
artist  making  good  by  his  presentation  of  the 
rough  simplicity  of  country  life  to  the  over- 
refined  sensibilities  of  the  'townee'.  Using  a 
deliberately  archaic  style,  in  very  much  the  same 
way  that  Ce;zanne  did,  he  w  is  a  more  widely 
acclaimed  artist  than  we,  with  our  contemporary 
conceit  are  prepared  to  admit. 

Nearly  a  century  after  his  death,  1  Icrrick  ('To 
His  Newphew  to  be  Prosperous  111  the  Art  of 
Painting',  Hesperides,  1648)  classed  Bruegel  w  ith 
Raphael,  and  important  groups  of  his  works 
were  owned  by  collectors  such  as  the  Emperor 
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Rudolph  II,  Rubens  and  Count  G.  B.  Masi 
(c.  1610).  Living  in  a  divided  age,  torn  between 
pietistic  revelation  and  Catholic  orthodoxy 
(there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  he  might 
have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Manichcan  sects) 
between  humanistic  intellect  and  medieval  in- 
stinct, between  the  bright,  clear  South,  and  the 
dark,  romance-ridden  North,  Bruegel  was  an 
epitome  of  unresolved  conflict:  that  was  the 
source  of  his  greatness  and  of  his  appeal  to  us 
today. 

There  are  of  course  various  points  on  which 
Dr.  Grossman's  own  decisions  may  provoke 
discussion.  In  addition  to  the  landscape  (first 
published  by  Charles  de  Tolnay  in  the  August 
Burlington  Magazine  No.  629,  Vol.  xcvii)  of  the 
Calling  of  St.  Peter  there  appears  a  new  small 
panel  (1 S  ■  26  cm.)  of  a  landscape  with  burning 
boats  which  Dr.  Grossman  describes  as  'The 
earliest  known  surviving  painting  by  Bruegel. 
It  has  come  to  light  only  recently,  and  is  here 
published  for  the  first  time'.  Until  we  are  pro- 
vided with  the  more  detailed  information 
promised  in  a  forthcoming  catalogue  raisone, 
we  shall  however  have  to  suspend  judgement  on 
controversial  points  of  this  nature. — 13. D. 

DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  PAINT- 
INGS: Genera]  Editors,  Carlton  Lake  and 
Robert  Maillard.  (London:  Methuen.  36s. 
net.) 

THIS  small  'Dictionary'  is  a  remarkably  in- 
formative and  useful  work ;  indeed  of  quite 
exceptional  value,  tor  there  is  nothing  really  com- 
parable on  a  similar  scale.  It  covers  the  period 
from  the  Impressionists  up  to  our  own  time, 
including  however  only  those  artists  'who  had 
made  their  mark'  before  the  outbreak  of  the  late 
war — a  test  obviously  rather  hard  to  apply. 
There  are  250  entries — painters,  men  of  letters 
who  influenced  the  development  of  painting,  art 
movements,  even  institutions,  like  the  Bateau- 
Lavoix  and  the  Slade  School.  There  are  some  odd 
juxtapositions  resulting  from  this  arrangement: 
Primitives  of  Today  and  Purism  immediately 
precede  Puvis  l)e  Chavannes.  Most  ot  the 
notices  have  been  written  by  a  distinguished 
group  of  French  critics  and  translated  for  the 
English  version.  This  no  doubt  accounts  tor 
the  lather  summary  superficial  character  of 
several  of  those  devoted  to  English  artists; 
in  contrast  to  the  accounts  of  the  leading 
French  and  other  foreign  painters  of  the 
period,  which,  with  relatively  few  excep- 
tions, are  an  admirable  blend  of  essential  infor- 
mation and  perceptive  criticism.  In  the  essays  on 
some  of  the  more  'advanced'  artists  and  move- 
ments the  attempts  at  interpretation  degenerate 
into  the  all  too  familiar  subjective  aesthetic 
jargon,  verging  upon  claptrap,  from  which 
eminent  French  critics  are  by  no  means  immune. 
A  single  specimen  taken  from  the  essay  on  sur- 
realism may  serve:  'Whether  painting,  collage  or 
surrealist  object,  it  appears  that  the  chief  con- 
tribution of  the  plastic  work  is  to  have  opposed 
the  previous  immobility  of  an  image  fixed  in 
space  to  the  undulating,  varying  and  dynamic 
quality  ot  Surrealist  writing  proper  and  its 
development  111  tune.  By  the  unexpected,  even 


arbitrary  nature  of  the  cut  of  the  object,  by  its 
sudden  coagulation  on  the  canvas,  and  by  the 
unreal  atmosphere  that  emanates  from  the 
whole,  the  works  of  Surrealist  painters  have 
indeed  imposed  the  anguishing  mystery  of  their 
upsetting  fixidity.'  It  were  charitable  to  suppose 
that  here  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
translation:  as  it  stands,  this — like  a  number  of 
other  passages,  notably  those  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  Picasso's  aims — are  no  better/than 
pretentious,  high-falutin  nonsense.  It  would  be 
very  unfair  to  suggest  that  these  are  representa- 
tive of  the  criticism  as  a  whole,  while  if  some  of 
the  exclusions  appear  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable, 
that  is  inevitable  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  The 
'Dictionary'  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  mono- 
chrome reproductions  and  colour  plates,  which 
albeit  on  a  very  small  scale,  are  at  least  as  satis- 
factory as  many  that  escape  censure  in  far  more 
expensive  books. — R.E. 

TUDOR  FAMILY  PORTRAIT:  By  Barbara 
Winchester.  (London:  Jonathan  Cape.  25s. 
net). 

THIS  account  of  a  family  of  Tudor  merchants 
was  warmly  received  on  its  appearance,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  deftly  contrived  and  extremely  in- 
teresting narrative  from  which  the  personalities 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  family,  John 
Johnson,  his  lively  and  spirited  wife,  Sabine,  and 
his  younger  brother,  Otwcll,  very  clearly 
emerge.  The  headquarters  ot  the  tirm  were  at 
Calais,  and  throughout  John's  days  of  prosperity 
he  had  a  commodious  country  house,  Glap- 
thorne  Manor  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the 
Foreword  we  are  told  of  these  people  that  'the 
venison  and  green  ginger  that  they  ate,  the  red 
wine  and  potent  ale  they  drank,  the  velvet  gowns 
and  ruffled  shirts  they  wore,  the  carved  furni- 
ture in  their  rooms,  the  conduct  of  their  house- 
holds in  town  and  country,  the  occupation  of 
their  leisure  hours,  their  comments  on  religion 
and  trade  and  the  affairs  of  state — all  this  is 
revealed  in  what  is  surely  the  most  magnificent 
collection  of  Tudor  letters  yet  to  see  the  light 
of  day.'  This  claim,  though  broadly  justifiable, 
fails  fully  to  realise  the  expectations  it  excites. 
From  the  correspondence,  first  lodged  in  The 
Tower  and  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
over  one  thousand  letters  survive,  and  Miss 
Winchester  deserves  full  credit  for  being  the  first 
to  explore  what  she  terms  'a  unique  and  entirely 
untapped  source  of  social  and  economic  history'. 
But  the  method  she  has  adopted — the  'Portrait' 
of  this  family  of  merchants,  abounding  in  in- 
ferences, digressive  reflections,  character  draw- 
ing and  colourful  vignettes — will  not  satisfy  the 
antiquary  or  students  of  social  history  and  the 
arts.  Many  complete  letters  and  excerpts  from 
others,  highly  personal  and  vividly  conjuring  up 
a  vanished  way  of  life,  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  but  they  are  merely  a  selection  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  continuous  narrative,  and 
i  an  only  stimulate  an  appetite  for  vastly  more. 
There  is  an  acc  ount  of  the  furnishing  and  equip- 
ment of  the  manor  house  at  Glapthorne,  from 
which  we  learn  of  the  painted  hangings,  the 
wainscot  panelling  imported  from  Antwerp  to 
line  the  parlour,  carpets  from  the  same  source, 
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'andirons,  tire  shovels  and  tongs,'  also  from  the 
Low  Countries,  walnut  furniture  made  from 
timber  grown  on  the  estate,  where  (and  this  is 
particularly  notable)  there  was  'a  grove  of  tine 
old  walnut  trees  as  early  as  1510'.  The  only 
letter  reproduced  in  this  connection  shows  John 
Johnson  taking  great  pains  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
model  by  visiting  the  houses  of  his  friends  for 
the  great  bed,  and  then,  on  his  brother's  advice, 
determining  to  have  it  made  in  London  by 
Nicholas  the  joiner,  instead  of  at  Calais  as  he 
had  at  fust  planned.  The  great  bed  was  sent 
down  to  the  country  by  cart,  followed  in  1544 
by  another  carved  by  'Robert  Joiner',  and  soon 
after  by  yet  a  third.  This  matter  of  the  beds  is  of 
singular  interest.  We  want  to  know  much  more 
about  the  second  and  third,  dismissed  in  a  line  or 
two;  and  indeed  to  have  every  letter  relating  to 
the  furniture  and  domestic  economy  at  Glap- 
thorne  printed  in  full.  Nor  are  these  by  any 
means  the  only  topics  on  which  this  remarkable 
correspondence  can  be  expected  to  yield  much 
more  information  of  absorbing  interest  to 
specialists  in  various  fields.  The  general  reader 
has  been  well  served ;  the  portraits  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  drama  (for  in  the  narrative  there  is 
plenty  of  drama)  have  been  competently  drawn 
and  their  personal  fortunes  adequately  related  to 
the  events  of  the  age:  what  we  now  need  is  a 
scholarly  edition  of  the  whole  correspondence, 
which  111  its  entirety  may  well  prove  to  rank  in 
importance  with  The  Paston  Letters  ot  an 
earlier  age.  This,  we  may  hope,  is  merely  an 
interim  and  general  account  of  the  family  of  the 
Johnsons,  with  whom  we  shall  become  more 
closely  acquainted  in  due  time. — R.E. 

HANDBOOK  OF  POTTERY  &  PORCE- 
LAIN MARKS:  By  J.  P.  Cushion  and  W.  13. 
Honey.  (London:  Faber  &  Faber.  50s.  net.) 

INSPIRED  by  the  late  W.  B.  Honey,  formerly 
Keeper  of  Ceramics  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  Mr.  Cushion  has  produced  a  volume 
which  should  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  those  in- 
terested in  ceramics  who  have,  for  a  long  time, 
been  waiting  for  such  a  book  to  appear. 

The  single  index  of  over  four  thousand  entries 
gives  names  of  factories,  personnel,  initials  and 
devices  and  is  not  split  into  pottery,  porcelain, 
maiolica,  etc.,  and  so  pn  >vides  .111  easy  entrain  e 
even  tor  the  merest  tyro — into  a  vast  field  of 
knowledge.  There  are  actually  over  three 
thousand  five  hundred  marks  shown:  and  the 
publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  that,  due  to 
no  restriction  of  space,  these  are  very  clearly 
depicted.  In  fact  clarity  has  been  acquired  in  a 
reference  book  where  it  is  necessary  but  too 
frequently  lacking.  Personally,  I  .1111  very  in- 
trigued by  the  insertion  of  maps,  which  inci- 
dentally draw  attention  to  areas  where  produc- 
tion, notably  Germany,  was  prolific. 

To  particularize,  Sevres  date-letters  for  quick 
reference  are  indicated  by  their  years.  Wedg- 
wood date-letters  are  similarly  dealt  with,  as  are 
Minton  marks,  until  1042.  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  artist-potters  and  contemporary 
studio-potters  all  find  a  place.  The  mysterious 
lozenge  or  'diamond-mark',  used  from  1S42- 
1883  by  many  manufacturers — which  I  have 


never  elucidated — is  explained  111  detail  and 
should  be  of  great  help  today  when  interest  in 
nineteenth-century  wares  is  so  active. 

With  such  a  vast  mass  of  knowledge  now 
available  it  is  impossible  to  condense  the  subject 
into  a  pocket-size  book,  but  the  present  volume 
is  not  too  unwieldy  for  the  collector  to  carry 
with  him,  and  the  price  is  very  good  value. — 
F.B.G. 

THE    UNDERSEA    WORLD:    By  Ley 

Kenyon.  (London:  Collins  21s.  net.) 

AT  no  time  since  the  discovery  ot  the  Americas 
has  there  been  such  enthusiasm  for  exploration 
as  the  present.  Space-travel  is  a  matter  of  daily 
discussion,  and  persons  alive  today  may  hear 
news  of  the  first  men  in  the  moon.  In  the  mean- 
time, exploration  of  the  ocean-bed  is  now  a 
practical  matter  for  both  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals, thanks  to  the  development  of  aqua- 
lung and  other  methods  of  diving.  A  vast,  new 
and  fascinating  submarine  world  is  thus  open  to 
the  adventurous.  How  fascinating  is  proved  by 
Mr.  Ley  Kenyon's  story  of  his  experiences  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  waters.  The  new  sport 
has  its  unique  cultural  side  for  the  natural 
historian.  In  so  far  as  the  connoisseur  of  antiques 
is  concerned  the  undersea  world  could  yield  a 
harvest  of  marvellous  relics.  The  spoils  of  many 
an  ancient  ship  may  well  be  brought  to  light 
again ;  and  one  has  only  to  read  of  Mr.  Kenyon's 
exploration  of  the  Greek  vessel  sunk  over  two 
thousand  years  ago  near  Marseilles  to  realise  the 
archaeological  and  aesthetic  interests  involved. 
Copiously  illustrated  with  the  author's  own 
drawings,  as  well  as  photographs,  this  is  the  most 
important  book  on  the  subject  so  far  by  an 
Englishman. — A.B. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WEDGWOOD 
SOCIETY.  No.  1.  1956.  Published  for  the 
Society  by  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  London.  15s. 
(pp.  60;  10  illustrations). 

THE  name  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  is  more  widely 
known  than  that  of  any  other  potter  before  or 
since  his  time,  and  the  first  generation  of  English 
collectors  of  ceramics  naturally  paid  very  full 
attention  to  his  activities.  The  standard  bio- 
graphies by  Llewellyn  Jewitt  and  Miss  Meteyard 
appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  1865-0,  and 
were  followed  by  a  spate  of  literature  and  ex- 
hibition-catalogues that  continued  until  the 
bi-centenary  of  Wedgwood's  birth  in  1930. 
Thereafter  followed  a  significant  break  in  the 
bibliography  until  the  publication  ot  W.  B. 
Honey's  Wedgwood  Ware  111  1948.  But  if  for  a 
while  Wedgwood  ware  passed  from  fashion 
among  collectors  in  England,  from  1933  his  cult 
has  been  very  actively  pursued  by  the  Wedg- 
wood Club  of  America,  with  its  indefatigable 
secretary  Mrs.  Jean  Gorcly,  its  monthly  news- 
latters,  and  its  annual  publication  Old  Wedgwood. 

Now  there  is  a  Wedgwood  Society  in 
England,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  George 
Barnes.  Its  handsomely-printed  Proceedings  is 
apparently  to  be  published  annually.  The  ten 
articles  111  the  first  number  are  fairly  light-weight 
— the  Society  has  perhaps  not  yet  attained  to  the 
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THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF  1  ^(,1  I 
VOLUME  VIII 

English  Art 
162s-  1714 

MARGARET  WHINNEY  AND 
OLIVER  MILLAR 

Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  Van  Dyck,  Lely, 
Kneller,.  and  Vanbrugh,  bulk  large 
in  this  volume,  but  many  less 
familiar  names  will  be  found  within 
it  and  sculpture,  engraving,  and 
the  minor  arts  are  also  discussed. 
With  97  half-tone  plates  and 
10  text-figures  50s.net  forthcoming 
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VOLUME  II :  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS 

K.  T.  PARKER 

(Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean) 

This  volume  covers  the  fifteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  centuries.  It  follows 
Volume  I  (Netherlandish,  German, 
French,  and  Spanish  Schools), 
published  in  1938;  price  35s.  net, 
of  which  the  Illustrated  London 
News  said  '  .  .  .  it  is  impossible  to 
praise  too  highly  the  patience, 
scholarship  and  sensibility  that 
have  gone  to  its  making'. 
With  243  half-tone  plates  £%  .  8.?.  net 
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minute  erudition  of  its  American  counterpart. 
Col.  Duff-Dunbar  writes  on  Jelly-Moulds; 
Norman  Stretton  on  the  Flaxman  Chessmen; 
P.  B.  Longton  (amusingly)  on  the  Imperial 
Russian  Service  of  1774  and  misconceptions  con- 
cerning it.  Mr.  Morley  Hewitt  in  some  Jottings 
discusses  the  fragments  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Fenton  Low  potworks,  but  fails  to  show  what 
they  have  to  do  with  Wedgwood,  whose 
activities  in  partnership  with  Thomas  Whieldon 
between  1754-9  arc  assumed  to  have  been  pursued 
in  a  different  potworks  at  Fenton  Hall.  A  letter 
from  Wedgwood  to  Sir  William  Hamilton 
dated  1773  is  republished  from  an  American 
periodical;  there  is  tlso  an  unpublished  journal 
of  Wedgwood's  visit  to  Cornwall  in  1775. 
J.  B.  Smith  gives  a  memoir  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Schreiber  and  an  account  of  the  Wedgwood 
pieces  in  her  Gift  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  abstracted  from  the  published  official 
Catalogue  by  Bernard  Rackham.  The  Proceed- 
ings does  not  accept  trade  advertisements,  but 
there  is  a  note  on  prices  realised  in  recent 
auctions,  and  a  general  article  by  Mr.  Wolf 
Mankowitz  should  elevate  the  commercial 
element  in  Wedgwood's  genius  to  a  loftier 
plane. — A.L. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  ot  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Drawings  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Volume  II 
Italian  Schools:  By  K.  T.  Parker,  Keeper  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.  London:  Cumbcrlege.  ifiSs.  net. 

De  Hollanders  Thuis.  Geselschapstukken  uit 
drie  eewen:  By  A.  Staring.  (Dutch  Homes. 
Three  centuries  of  Dutch  Conversation 
Pieces.  With  an  introduction  in  English  and 
sixty-five  plates).  N.  V.  Martinus  Nijhotf 
('S-Gravenhage,  Lange  Voorhout,  9).  Agents 
in  Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth, 
B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd. 

Vita  del  Caravaggio  dalle  Testimonianze 
del  sue  Tempo:  Studio  e  Note  di  Sergio 
Samek  Ludovici.  (In  Italian).  Milan:  Edizioni 
del  Milione.  Distributed  in  England  by  Alex 
Tiranti  Ltd.  Price  in  England  18s.  6d. 

From  Broad-Glass  to  Cut  Crystal.  A  His- 
tory of  the  Stourbridge  Glass  Industry: 

By  D.  R.  Guttery.  London:  Leonard  Hill 
(Books)  Ltd.  35s.  net. 

Scottish  Gold  and  Silver  Works:  By  Ian 

Finlay.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  63s.  net. 

Decorative  Art  1956-7.  The  Studio  Year 
Book  of  Furnishing  and  Decoration 
Volume  46:  Edited  by  Rathbone  Holme 
and  Kathleen  Frost.  London  c\  New  York: 
Studio  Publications.  35s.  net. 


Museums  &  Galleries  in  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  Illustrated  with  more 
than  100  photographs.  London:  Index 
Publishers  Ltd.  (69  Victoria  Street,  S.W.i). 
2s.  6d.  net.  (3s.  od.  by  post  direct  from 
publishers.  U.S.A.  t\  CANADA,  50  cents). 

Rock  Paintings  of  the  Drakensberg;  By 

A.  R.  Willcox.  London:  Max  Parrish  &  Co. 
Ltd.  80s.  net. 

Rachel  Ruysch:  By  C  olonel  M.  H.  Grant. 
Lcigh-on-Sea,  Essex:  F.  Lewis,  Publishers, 
Ltd.  £8  8s.  net.  (limited  to  500  copies). 

Arms  and  Armour  from  the  Scott  Collec- 
tion. Scottish  Art  Review:  Special 
Number:  Vol.  6.  No.  1.  1956.  Glasgow  Art 
Gallery  and  Museums  Associations.  2s.  6d.  net. 

National  Gallery  Catalogues.  The  Eight- 
eenth Century  Italian  Schools:  By  Michael 
Levey.  Published  by  order  of  the  Trustees. 
5s.  6d.  net. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Volume  56.  No.  6. 
September  1956.  London:  The  Museums 
Association.  4s.  net. 

Horse  Brasses  and  other  small  items  for 
the  collector:  By  G.  Bernard  Hughes. 
London:  Country  Life  Ltd.  W.  H.  &  L. 
Collingridge  Ltd.  30s.  net. 

National    Gallery    of  Art,  Washington: 

Text  by  John  Walker,  Chief  Curator. 
London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  New  York: 
Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.  42s.  net. 

Early  Netherlandish  Painting  from  Van 
Eyck  to  Bruegel:  By  Max  J.  Friedlaender. 
London:  Phaidon  Press.  42s.  net. 

Child  Portraiture  from  Bellini  to  Cezanne: 

By  F.  M.  Godfrey.  London:  The  Studio  Ltd. 
42s.  net. 

The  Painter's  Eye.  Notes  and  Essays  on 
the    Pictorial    arts    by    Henry  James. 

Selected  and  edited  with  an  introduction 
by  John  L.  Sweeney.  London:  Rupert 
Hart-Davis.  20s.  net. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

THE  Lion  and  Unicorn  Press  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  (see  The  Connoisseur,  September 
1956,  pp.  66)  has  secured  the  diary  kept  by  Sir 
Hugh  Casson,  the  architect,  on  his  recent  visit 
to  Peking  as  a  member  of  a  British  Cultural 
Mission,  and  has  printed  and  published  it  under 
the  title  Red  Lacquer  Days.  It  is  the  Press's  second 
publication  this  year,  and  is  in  an  edition  (for 
subscribers  only)  limited  to  200  copies.  It  is 


bound  in  fawn  tussore  with  an  exciting  contrast 
of  black,  yellow  and  lacquered  red  in  the  end- 
papers. The  diary  is  illustrated  with  Sir  Hugh's 
own  drawings,  which  are  slighter — perhaps 
more  hurried — than  they  used  to  be,  and  have 
less  bite  than  some  of  his  phrases,  like,  for 
example,  'the  Kremlin  (a  collection  of  cracker 
hats  peeping  over  a  red  brick  wall  and  about  as 
sinister-looking  as  a  plate  of  biscuits).  .  .',  or, 
'the  late  afternoon  sun  fills  the  deserted  Courts 
as  though  with  golden  syrup'.  But  some  of  the 
drawings,  too,  are  memorable:  less  detailed  and 
funny  than  those  made  in  China  by  The  New 
Yorker's  Steinberg  (who  gave  up  architecture 
for  drawing)  but  reminiscent  of  them  in  their 
brilliant  economy  of  line. 

The  printing  of  the  book,  in  Walbaum  type 
on  Evensyde  White  Offset  paper,  is  excellent. 

From  one  knighted  architect  to  another.  The 
Architecture  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  by  Viktor 
Fiirst  (Lund  Humphries,  10^-in.  x  8|-in., 
256  pp.,  63s.)  deserves  notice  as  a  piece  of  fine 
commercial  book-design.  The  perennial  pub- 
lishers' problem  of  combining  text  with  illustra- 
tions has  here  been  successfully  solved.  The 
non-solution  of  putting  text  at  one  end  and  all 
the  illustrations  in  a  wad  of  art  paper  at  the 
other  has  been  avoided.  Matt  art  paper  is  used 
for  the  whole  book :  the  text  is  set  in  9-pt.  Times 
in  two  columns  and  there  is  an  illustration,  in 
line  or  half-tone,  on  nearly  every  opening.  A 
careful  and  intelligent  page-by-page  layout 
has  succeeded  in  placing  the  illustrations  where 
they  are  wanted,  and  in  making  a  satisfactory 
unity  of  the  whole,  entirely  worthy  of  the 
noble  subject.  Block-making  from  most  difficult 
originals,  and  Lund  Humphries'  printing,  are 
worthy  of  both  subject  and  layout.  Altogether, 
this  is,  for  me,  the  art  book  of  the  year. 

The  latest  Nonesuch  edition  is  From  the 
Third  Programme,  an  anthology  edited  by  the 
present  Controller  of  the  Third,  Mr.  John 
Morris.  It  is  set  in  Times  New  Roman  on  a  tall 
page  (y^-in.  x  5j-in.)  and  printed  by  the  Stellar 
Press,  Barnet.  Thirteen  hundred  copies  on  toned 
rag  paper,  illustrated  by  Biro,  are  available  at 
_£3  15s.  od.,  and  there  is  an  ordinary  unlimited 
edition  at  £1  is.  od.  The  different  bindings 
of  both  editions  are  particularly  handsome. 

At  Frankfurt  Book  Fair  111  September,  were 
displayed  the  best-designed  books  of  the  year 
from  Great  Britain,  America,  France,  Holland 
and  Germany.  It  left  me  with  the  opinion  that 
the  British  average  is  higher  than  anybody's, 
and  that  plain  literature — the  book  of  essays  or 
history,  for  example — is  more  satisfactorily 
designed  in  Britain  than  anywhere,  with  enough 
richness  but  not  flamboyance.  But  in  art  books, 
childrens'  books  and  other  fields  where  exoticism 
and  invention  are  required,  there  is  more  origin- 
ality abroad.  Illustrators  in  other  countries  seem 
better  than  their  English  counterparts  but  maybe 
that  is  just  wistful  thinking:  the  grass  looks 
greener  over  the  fence.  The  most  original  books 
m  the  whole  exhibition  were,  however, 
certainly  from  France:  the  collectors'  editions 
with  large  engraved  illustrations  in  the  Book 
Design  cases,  and  the  outstandingly  colourful 
jackets  of  B.  Arthaud  of  Paris. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


A  rediscovered  portrait 

Alessandro  Algardi's  bust  of 
Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese 


THE  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  of 
sweeping  changes  for  the  city  of  Rome.  The  feverish  build- 
ing activity  of  Camillo  Borghese,  who,  in  1605,  became  Pope 
with  the  name  of  Paul  V,  transformed  the  city  in  an  unprece- 
dented way.  Everywhere  one  could  sec  new  palaces  and  churches, 
magnificent  parks  and  villas,  new  streets  and  fountains. 

The  personage  who  played  the  leading  role  in  this  vast  change 
was  the  Pope's  nephew,  the  genial  and  charming  Scipione 
Caffarclli.  Paul  V,  a  few  months  after  his  election  to  the  Papacy, 
had  elevated  him  to  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  and  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  changing  his  birth  name  to  that  of  Borghese. 
Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese,  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven  at 
that  time,  distinguished  himself  immediately  by  his  art  of  win- 
ning friends  as  well  as  by  his  taste  for  splendid  homes  and  works 
of  art.  These  he  collected  from  all  over  Italy  and  commissioned 
from  the  best  artists  of  the  day.  With  an  extraordinary  connois- 
seurship  he  appreciated  artists  as  far  apart  as  Caravaggio  and 
Domenichino,  Guido  Rcni  and  Lorenzo  Bernini. 

Invested  with  a  number  of  important  offices  and  enriched  by 
the  generous  gifts  from  the  Pope,  the  powerful  Cardinal  Nephew 
—Delight  of  the  City  of  Rome,  as  people  liked  to  call  him— 
could  give  full  rein  to  his  tastes.  As  Cardinal  of  St.  Crisogonus 
and  protector  of  several  religious  orders,  he  financed  and  super- 
vised the  restoration  and  completion  of  a  number  of  churches, 
like  St.  Crisogonus,  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Sebastian.  While  Paul  V 
was  completing  and  embellishing  the  stately  town  palace  which 
he  gave  in  161 3  to  another  nephew,  Marcantonio  Borghese,  and 
improving  his  summer  residence  on  top  of  the  Quirinal,  Scipione 
acquired  the  villa  of  Mondragonc  near  Frascati  on  the  hills  south 
of  Rome,  transforming  it  into  a  sumptuous  domain  with  water- 
works, statues  and  paintings  that  evoked  general  admiration  and 
praise.  At  the  same  time  he  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  right 
outside  the  walls  of  Rome.  This  was  soon  to  become  a  magni- 
ficent park,  with  a  multitude  of  fountains,  pyramids,  secret 
gardens  surrounding  a  delightful  casino  built  by  the  architect  to 
the  papal  court,  the  Dutch  Jan  Van  Sant.  Here  the  Cardinal  in- 
stalled his  collection  of  antique  statuary  and  modern  paintings 
and  sculptures.  Here  he  entertained  in  a  princely  fashion. 

While  Scipione  was  thus  enjoying  the  delights  of  his  I  'ilia 
Burghesia,  the  nephew  of  the  new  Pope  Gregory  XV  (1621-23), 
the  young,  active  and  brilliant  Cardinal  Ludovico  Ludovisi, 
acquired  another  large  stretch  of  ground  adjoining  the  Borghese 
villa.  A  great  patron  of  artists  like  Borghese,  and  especially 
interested  in  the  antiquities  the  soil  of  Rome  was  still  richly 
yielding,  the  Bolognese  Cardinal  determined  to  vie  in  magni- 
ficence with  Scipione.  In  his  new  Villa  Ludovisi  he  gathered  a 
huge  collection  of  antique  statues,  busts  and  sarcophagi  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  span  of  time,  and  in  162s  he  entrusted 
their  restoration  to  a  newly  arrived  Bolognese  sculptor,  Ales- 
sandro Algardi.   Never  had   Home  had   two  such  princely 
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cardinals,  and  it  must  have  been  a  deep  shock  to  all  when,  after  a 
decade  of  most  spirited  competition,  they  both  suddenly  died: 
Cardinal  Ludovisi  in  1632,  and  Cardinal  Borghese  in  1633. 

The  simultaneous  death  of  the  two  great  Cardinals  had  an 
echo  in  the  disruption  at  the  same  time  of  their  heirlooms  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century1.  In  1892,  following  .1 
disastrous  speculation  with  the  Ludovisi  villa  estate,  the 
Borghese  family  had  to  face  a  financial  crisis  that  led  to  the  sale 
of  a  considerable  number  of  its  art  treasures.  While  the  villa  itself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  commercial  builder  and  disappeared 
altogether,  except  for  a  few  isolated  structures,  many  objects 
gathered  by  the  Borghese  princes  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  and  several  of  the  works  of  art  so  ardently  col- 
lected by  Scipione  went  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  Among 
these  were  the  two  versions2  of  the  famous  portrait  bust  executed 
by  Lorenzo  Bernini  in  the  latter  part  of  1632,  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  Cardinal  (No.  2).  They  were  acquired  by  the  Italian 
Government  and  later  set  up  in  the  new  Borghese  Museum. 

A  few  years  ago  a  large  marble  bust  representing  an  unknown 
Cardinal  was  offered  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Its  striking 
resemblance,  at  first  sight,  with  Scipione's  portrait  by  Bernini 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sitter.  It  was  the  same 
Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese,  portrayed  in  his  mid-fifties,  pos- 
sibly even  slightly  older  and  more  tired  than  in  the  bust  by 
Bernini.  But  the  style  of  the  two  works  could  hardly  be  more 
different.  Who  then  could  be  the  sculptor  of  this  new  bust; 

Besides  the  two  versions  of  the  portrait  by  Bernini,  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Borghese  sale  (1892)  included  also  the  mention  of  a 
third  bust  of  Scipione,  with  an  unsupported  attribution  to 
Alessandro  Algardi1'.  This  bust  which  had  been  bought  by  a 
private  collector  and  since  then  lost  trace  of,  coincided  so 
precisely  in  measurements  and  description  with  the  bust  offered 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  that  it  became  sufficiently  evident 
that  it  was  the  same  piece.  As  to  the  attribution  to  Alessandro 
Algardi  it  could  be  amply  confirmed  by  a  stylistic  analysis. 

Although  the  bust  is  not  recorded  in  the  inventories  of  the 
Villa  Borghese  or  of  the  Palace,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Algardi's 
biographers,  Bellori  and  Passed*,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt 
as  to  its  authenticity.  Its  technique  is  typical  of  Algardi's  work: 

1  Earlier  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  first  blow  to  the  Villi  Borghese  Collections 
had  been  the  loss  of  some  200  ancient  statues,  many  of  them  famous  masterpieces. 
These  went  to  the  Louvre  collec  tions  through  the  marriage  of  Prince  Camillo 
Borghese  with  Paolina  Bonaparte. 

2  The  story  of  the  execution  of  these  two  busts  is  well  known.  Both  Baldinucci  and 
Domenico  Bernini  report  how  Bernini  had  hardly  completed  Scipione's  portrait 
when  he  discovered  an  unsightly  crack  111  the  marble  showing  right  over  Scipione's 
forehead.  To  repair  this  misfortune  he  quickly  executed  a  copy  of  the  bust  in 
another  block  of  marble. 

3  Catalogue  ties  Objets  d'Art  el  d'Ameubleinent  qui  garnissent  te  grand  appartement  mi 
premier  etage  tin  Palais  tin  Prime  liorglwsc  ti  Rome,  Lundi  2K  Mars — Samedi  9  Avril 
1892,  lot  340. 
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2.  Lorenzo  Bernini.  'Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese.'  Galleria  Borghese, 
Rome.  3.  A.  Algardi.  'Francesco  Bracciolini.'  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
London.  4.  A.  Algardi.  'Cardinal  Domenico  Ginnasi.'  Galleria  Borghese, 
Rome. 


the  very  fine  sculptural  treatment  of  the  marble;  the  sensitive 
differentiation  between  textures;  such  technical  peculiarities  as 
included  the  chiselling  of  the  eye;  the  cut  of  the  iris  and  the  under- 
cutting and  piercing  of  the  hair;  find  exact  parallels  in  his 
portraits.  This  is  so  whether  wc  look  at  early  works  such  as  the 
busts  of  Cardinal  Laudivio  Zacchia  (Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum, 
Berlin)  and  of  Francesco  Bracciolini  (No.  3),  or  at  the  portraits 
executed  at  the  time  of  the  Pamphili  patronage  (after  1644),  such 
as  the  famous  busts  of  Innocent  X  (Palazzo  Doria,  Rome),  or  of 
Donna  Olympia  Pamphili  (Palazzo  Doria,  Rome). 

But  even  more  typical  of  Algardi  is  the  restrained  and  slightly 
detached  style  of  portraiture,  so  different  from  the  dynamic  and 
pictorial  style  of  Bernini.  While  in  Bernini's  bust  Scipione 
appears  animated  with  overwhelming  vitality,  a  triumphant  and 
almost  aggressive  personality,  Algardi  shows  us  the  kindly 
Cardinal  with  a  shadow  of  melancholy  in  his  eyes  gazing 
towards  a  distant  point,  attentively  bending  forwards  as  if 
listening  to  an  imaginary  visitor.  The  dynamic  approach  of 
Bernini,  who  'tries  to  catch  the  transitoriness  of  a  psychological 


4  In  both  Bellori  and  Passcri  the  list  of  Algardi's  busts  is  far  from  being  complete. 
The  reason  for  such  omissions  is  made  clear  by  Passeri  when,  after  having  men- 
tioned a  few  of  Algardi's  portraits,  he  writes:  There  are  other  marble  portraits  by 
him  (Algardi)  in  the  palaces  of  several  Princes,  but,  as  they  arc  not  exhibited  to  the 
public,  I  think  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  them,  since  they  are  likely  to  be 
transported  from  one  place  to  another,  as  it  happens  with  movable  objec  ts.' 
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moment'  (Wittkower)  and  embodies  an  idea  of  princely  bril- 
liance and  power  in  his  sitter,  is  not  even  attempted  by  Algardi. 
As  in  another  admirable  portrait  now  in  the  Borghcse  Museum 
that  of  Cardinal  Domenico  Ginnasi  (No.  4),  his  interest  lies  in  the 
rendering  of  a  faithfully  objective  likeness,  as  telling  as  possible 
of  the  inner  world  of  the  sitter.  It  is  a  search  for  psychological 
truth  which  is  as  far  from  the  heroic  dignity  of  late  Renaissance 
portraits  as  from  the  dramatic  animation  of  the  Full  Baroque.  Its 
very  independence  from  the  bust  of  Bernini  shows  that  at  the 
time  of  its  execution  Algardi  had  already  reached  a  strongly 
independent  and  mature  approach  to  portrait  sculpture. 

Alessandro  Algardi  was  born  in  1595  in  Bologna.  When  he 
started  his  artistic  training,  presumably  not  earlier  than  16 10,  he 
was  still  in  time  to  catch  the  last  glimpses  of  the  famous  Academy 
founded  by  Ludovico,  Agostino  and  Annibalc  Carracci  in  1585. 
There  he  learned  the  stern  discipline  of  close  study  alter  nature 
that  was  the  very  foundation  of  the  school,  and  from  old  Ludo- 
vico Carracci  he  probably  acquired  the  predilection  for  flowing 
decorative  line  that  was  later  to  remain  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  style.  At  the  same  time  he  studied  sculpture  with  Giulio 
Cesare  Conventi,  a  mediocre  artist  from  whom  he  could  hardly 
learn  more  than  technical  proficiency.  In  16 19  Ludovico  Carracci 
died,  and  in  1622  Algardi  was  called  to  the  Gonzaga  court  in 


Mantua.  Here,  where  he  could  study  the  Duke's  imposing 
collection  of  antiquities,  marbles,  bronzes,  medals  and  gems,  as 
well  as  the  frescoes  of  Giulio  Romano  in  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  we 
must  think  that  Algardi  started  his  real  development  as  a  sculptor. 
Although  he  was  employed  chiefly  for  modelling  small  figures  of 
clay  to  be  cast  in  silver,  and  for  other  minute  works,  his  progress 
must  have  been  remarkable.  Three  years  later  the  Duke  decided 
to  send  him  to  Rome  'to  study  so  many  famous  ancient  statues 
that  are  to  be  found  there'  (Passcri). 

In  Rome,  where  the  young  sculptor  arrived  in  1625  after 
having  spent  a  tew  months  in  Venice,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded not  only  by  all  the  wealth  of  ancient  statues  gathered  in 
the  villa  of  his  new  patron,  Cardinal  Ludovisi,  but  by  a  lively 
atmosphere  of  artistic  controversy.  The  greatest  event  in  the 
field  of  contemporary  sculpture  was  the  vigorous,  revolutionary 
art  of  Lorenzo  Bernini.  Undoubtedly  Algardi  must  have  been 
impressed  by  the  works  and  the  success  of  the  young  protege  of 
the  new  Pope,  Urban  VIII,  who  had  already  completed  an  im- 
posing number  of  works:  the  portraits  of  Paul  V  and  Gregory 
XV;  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  and  of  Monsignor 
Montoya;  the  groups  of  Aeneas  and  Anchises,  Pluto  and  Proser- 
pine, Apollo  and  Daphne,  as  w  ell  as  his  David. 

Algardi's  first  works  in  Rome  clearly  reveal  Bernini's  in- 
fluence. When  in  1629  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  a 
funerary  monument  for  Cardinal  Garzia  Millini  for  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  he  adopted  the  dramatic  scheme  used 
by  Bernini  seven  years  earlier  for  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine (No.  5).  And  when,  about  the  same  time,  he  was  asked  to 
execute  two  statues  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  Saint  Mary 
Magdalene  for  the  Church  of  San  Silvcstro  on  the  Quirinal,  his 
Saint  Mary  Magdalene  turned  out  to  be  a  variation  of  the  new 
type  of  ecstatic  saint  that  Bernini  had  so  successfully  created  in 
1625  with  his  statue  of  Santa  Bibiana  in  Rome. 

On  the  other  hand,  Algardi's  first  portraits  in  Rome,  the 
busts  of  Cardinal  Laudivio  Zacchia  (1626)  and  of  Francesco 
Bracciolini  (No.  3),  which  is  certainly  related  to  it  in  style, 
the  funerary  monuments  of  Odoardo  Santarelli  (Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  Rome)  and  of  Ottavio  Corsini  (San  Giovanni  de" 
Fiorcntini,  Rome),  displayed  a  severe  character  witli  marked 
emphasis  on  realism  that  were  the  fruit  of  his  intense  study  of 
ancient  Roman  portraits.  They  also  resulted  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  portraits  by  Alessandro  Vittoria,  which  he  cer- 
tainly had  an  opportunity  of  studying  during  his  stay  in  Venice. 

Yet  about  1630  a  distinctive  change  in  style  appears  to  take 
place  in  Algardi's  portraits.  They  acquire  a  much  softer  and 
delicate  quality,  as  it  the  artist  had  become  increasingly  aware  tit 
the  psychological  complexities  underlying  physical  appearance. 
The  ideal  memorial  of  Roberto  Frangipane  in  the  Church  of  San 
Marcello  is  probably  the  earliest  in  date  of  these  new  portraits 
(No.  7).  It  is  an  almost  romantic  head,  of  slightly  studied  elegance, 
of  a  personage  Algardi  never  saw.  except  tor  some  painted 
portrait  he  was  given  to  follow  as  a  guidance  in  his  work.  The 
noble  distinction  and  almost  lyrical  character  of  this  portrait  is 
again  to  be  found  in  two  other  memorial  portraits,  executed 
probably  not  much  later  in  date:  the  bust  of  Cardinal  Emilio 
Zacchia  Rondanini  (Ojetti  Collection,  Florence),  and  that  of 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Peretti  Montalto  (Schlossmuseum,  Berlin). 

The  actual  inspiration  tor  this  change  of  style  in  Algardi's 
portraits  was  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  classic 
idealist  painters  of  the  Bologncse  school  that  he  found  in  Rome. 
His  friendship  with  Domenichino  who  was  then  attending  to  his 
last  works  in  Rome,  the  frescoes  of  Sant' Andrea  della  Valle  and 
of  San  Silvcstro  on  the  Quirinal,  is  told  by  Algardi's  bio- 
graphers. After  a  period  of  passing  influence  by  Bernini,  for 
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whom  he  could  not  have  any  deep  understanding.  Algardi 
seemed  to  rediscover  the  meaning  of  his  own  Bolognese  tradition 
and  education,  and  to  go  back  under  Domenichino's  and  Guido 
Reni's  influence,  to  the  naturalism  taught  by  Annibale  and 
Agostino  Carracci.  When,  after  1630,  Reni  and  Domenichino 
were  no  longer  in  Rome,  it  was  he  who  took  up  their  heritage 
and  became  the  recognized  representative  of  the  Bolognese 
school  in  Rome. 

The  closest  counterpart  to  Algardi's  portraits  of  this  period 
are  those  painted  by  Domenichino  and  Guido  Reni.  The  intense 
psychological  characterisation  of  Domenichino's  early  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Agucchi  (No.  8),  or  of  his  portrait  of  Pope  Gregory  XV 
with  Cardinal  Ludovisi  (Musee  Beziers)  are  the  pictorial  counter- 
part of  busts  such  as  that  of  Cardinal  Domenico  Ginnasi  (No.  4). 
The  refined  elegance  of  Guido  Reni's  Cardinal  Bernardino 
Spada  (No.  9)  stems  from  the  same  atmosphere  in  which  the 
busts  of  Roberto  Frangipane  and  Cardinal  Montalto  were  con- 
ceived. It  was  an  intimate,  rational  style  of  portraiture  that 
Algardi  was  opposing  to  Bernini's  passionate  interpretations. 

The  bust  of  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese  (No.  1)  that  has  now 
entered  the  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  seems  to 
represent  very  well  Algardi's  relationship  both  to  Bernini  and  to 
the  Bolognese  naturalistic  style  of  portraiture.  Although  m  the 
deep  cut  of  the  bust  and  in  the  monumental  presentation  of  the 
sitter  we  may  easily  detect  a  recollection  of  the  bust  made  by 
Bernini,  this  influence  remains  superficial.  The  semicircular 
swing  suggested  by  Bernini  in  order  to  avoid  the  static  effect  of 
the  traditional  truncated  chest  and  arms,  is  not  only  not  imitated, 
but  evidently  intentionally  avoided  by  Algardi  who  reinstates  the 


vertical  axis  of  the  body  by  insisting  on  the  two  deep  folds  mark- 
ing the  presence  of  the  arms  under  the  mantle. 

As  to  the  portrait  itself,  it  has  a  striking  kinship  with  the 
portraits  of  Cardinal  Ginnasi  and  of  Cardinal  Montalto.  Its 
strongly  Caraccesque  quality  and  analytical  realism,  almost 
polemically  opposed  to  the  full  Baroque  style  of  portraiture 
inaugurated  by  Bernini  in  1632,  suggests  a  later  dating  rather 
than  an  earlier  one.  And  since  Cardinal  Borghese  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1633,  we  should  conclude  that  the  portrait  of  Algardi 
is  probably  a  memorial  made  a  few  years  later. 

We  know  that  Algardi  worked  on  several  occasions  either  for 
Scipione  or  for  his  heir,  Marcantonio  Borghese.  A  much  admired 
marble  statuette  of  a  slumbering  child  symbolizing  Sleep 
entered  the  Borghese  Collection  quite  early.  His  talents  were 
used  for  stucco  decorations  in  the  Villa  of  Mondragone.  Finally, 
in  i(>3,X,  Marcantonio  Borghese  had  two  large  vases  made  out  of 
black  marble  after  a  design  by  Algardi  in  his  possession.  It  is 
therefore  far  from  unlikely  that  it  was  also  Marcantonio  who 
commissioned  from  the  artist  a  memorial  bust  of  the  great  cardi- 
nal, to  be  placed,  not  in  the  Villa,  but  in  another  of  his  estates. 

One  of  the  most  reliable  seventeenth-century  Roman  his- 
torians, Alphonsus  Ciaconius,  in  writing  the  life  of  Scipione. 
sums  up  his  characterization  with  the  following:  'There  was  no 
w  ish  that  he  did  not  realize  during  the  pontificate  of  his  uncle. 
Yet,  though  of  amiable  character  and  of  pleasant  appearance,  he 
was  timid  by  nature'.  If  we  consider  this  statement  at  its  face 
value,  Algardi's  bust  of  the  nephew  of  Paul  V  would  suddenly 
appear  to  be  a  much  more  faithful  and  perceptive  likeness  than 
the  Bernini  portrait,  with  its  dynamic,  fiery  pose. 


20  X 


The  Connoisseur  in  America 


Italian  Sculpture  in  the  Kress  Collection 

EXAMPLES  of  Italian  sculpture  in  the 
Kress  Collection  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  either  as  gifts  or  on 
loan,  are  numerically  so  much  less  than  the 
Italian  paintings  that  they  have  to  some  extent 
been  overlooked.  Yet  they  include  works  of 
manifest  importance.  Among  recent  additions 
from  the  Kress  Foundation  and  from  Rush  H. 
Kress,  brother  of  the  late  Samuel  H.  Kress,  is  a 
great  free  standing  marble  tabernacle  by 
Desiderio  da  Settignano  from  the  Alphonse  de 
Rothschild  Collection ;  a  bust  of  Charles  V  by 
Leone  Leoni  from  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Vienna : 
an  Apollo  by  Candido;  and  a  Thctii  of  the  School 
of  Bernini.  Desideno's  beautiful  classic  taber- 


nacle was  executed  about  1453  and  was  for 
centuries  on  the  high  altar  of  San  Pier  Maggiore 
in  Florence.  It  is  fully  recorded,  from  the  time  of 
Albertini  in  1  510,  and  Vasari  half  a  century  later, 
and  was  always  considered  Desiderio's  work.  It 
was  removed  from  the  church  111  17X4,  when  the 
building  was  demolished,  and  the  tabernacle 
passed  to  the  Rothschild  Collection  about  1SS0. 

As  loans  from  Rush  H.  Kress  are  Nino 
Pisano's  the  two  standing  life-size  figures  in 
polychromed  wood  seen  below,  representing 
the  Archangel  Gabriel  and  the  I  irgin  Annunciate. 
They  are  late  works  by  this  master  and  can  prob- 
ably be  dated  between  1360  and  his  death  in 
[368.  These  late  Gothic  figures  are  in  an  excep- 
tional state  of  preservation  and  of  great  interest 
in  representing  a  sculptor  who,  as  the  son  of 


Andrea  Pisano,  creator  of  the  first  set  of  bronze 
doors  for  the  Baptistry  in  Florence,  inherited 
much  of  the  simplicity  and  naturalism  that 
Giotto's  style  communicated  to  Andrea.  Nino, 
unlike  His  contemporary,  the  sculptor  and 
painter,  Andrea  Orcagna,  did  not  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  the  more  monumental,  compact 
forms  seen  in  the  latter's  tabernacle  at  Or  San 
Michele,  but  developed  a  gentle,  suave  manner 
and  evolved  a  sweet  and  gracious  type  of 
Madonna  for  which  he  became  well  known.  The 
sculptured  figure  in  Italy  was  never  so  subjected 
to  the  demands  of  the  architectural  setting  as  in 
the  north,  and  such  figures  are  conceived  in- 
dependently. These  two  are  somewhat  similar  to 
Nino's  Annunciation  group  in  Santa  Caterina  111 
Pisa,  which  are  in  marble.  These  Kress  figures 


(Above,  left,  and  centre;.  Annunciation.  Hy  Nino  Pisano  (active  1347-1368),  polychromed  wood.  On  loan  iRusli  H.  Kress  Collection)  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  (Rightj.  Another  Kress  Collection  loan:  a  winged  figure,  in  bronze,  attributed  to  Francesco  di  Giorgio  of  Siena. 
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arc  not  well  known,  and,  save  for  their  record 
in  the  [956  catalogue  of  the  Kress  Collection, 
have  apparently  not  been  published  before. 

The  Winged  Figure  with  Cornucopia,  attributed 
to  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  which  became  part  of 
the  Kress  Collection  in  New  York  111  [955,  w  as 
formerly  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  in 
Berlin  and  in  1936  was  in  the  collection  ot 
Bruno  Kern  in  Vienna.  The  attribution  to 
Francesco  has  not  been  fully  accepted  by  all 
scholars,  but  this  was  the  suggestion  made  by 
Plamcig  in  [930,  and  the  bronze  was  so  exhibited 
in  Vienna  in  1936.  In  style  it  resembles  a  small 
bronze  Bacchante  in  the  Kunsthistorisches 
Museum  in  Vienna:  and  as  its  function  has 
certainly  been  that  of  a  candlestick,  it  shows  a 
fine  adjustment  ot  a  free  design  to  a  utilitarian 
purpose. 

Reliquary:  for  Poggio  Bracciolini 

AN  example  of  fifteenth-century  Italian  gold- 
smiths' work  in  the  form  of  a  bust  ot  .1  bishop, 
which  had  been  lost  from  sight  tor  torty  years, 
has  lately  been  discovered  through  the  cleaning 
of  a  much  overpainted  reliquary  which  James  J. 
Rorimer,  now  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  acquired  at  an  art  dealer's  in  London 
while  in  search  of  additions  to  the  collections  at 
The  Cloisters  of  which  he  was  then  curator.  The 
face  was  covered  with  layers  of  flaking  paint, 
and  the  whole  darkened  with  varnish  and  grime, 
so  that  it  was  only  the  interior  of  the  hinged 
mitre  which  indicated  that  it  held  great  promise. 
Cleaning  has  now  revealed  a  head  which  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  an  actual  portrait.  In 
certain  decorative  details  it  is  allied  to  several 


earlier  reliquaries,  suggesting  a  common  source 
in  some  medi.icv.il  prototyj  e.  This  is  seen  in  the 
animal  decoration  on  die  collar,  as  on  a  similar 
bust  of  a  bishop  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  made  in 
1362  for  the  Old  Cathedral  in  Utrecht;  on  the 
bust  of  Saint  Rossore  111  Pisa,  which  has  been 
considered  the  work  of  Donatello  about  1427; 
and  on  two  comparable  busts  in  Aosta  in 
Northern  Italy  of  about  fifty  years  later. 

The  Metropolitan's  reliquary  is  not  only  a 
great  example  of  goldsmithing  and  sculpture, 
kit  has  the  added  interest  of  revealing  through 
its  arms  and  inscription  that  it  was  made  for  the 
famous  humanist,  Poggio  Bracciolini  (1380- 
1459),  one  of  the  outstanding  scholars  of  his 
period.  It  also  shows  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
Vaggia  de'  Buondelmonti,  whom  he  married 
about  143s.  The  armorial  bearings  are  on 
enamelled  silver  plaques  in  the  base  of  the 
reliquary  with  two  Latin  inscriptions;  Master 
Pogius  had  this  work  made,  and  Donna  I  'agia  his 
wife.  In  Poggius  Florentinus,  Leben  mid  Werhe  by 
Dr.  Ernst  Walser  of  Zurich  (1914)  it  1S  recorded 
that  such  a  reliquary  was  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Santissima  Annunziata  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Terranuova  until  shortly  before  his 
book  was  written.  It  had  recently  been  sold,  and 
its  location  has  been  unknown  until  now. 

The  head  of  the  reliquary  is  of  silver-gilt,  with 
cabochons  and  filigree  on  the  mitre,  the  base 
being  of  copper-gilt  with  enamel  decoration. 
The  bust  was  made  to  hold  relics  of  St.  Lawrence 
which  had  been  given  to  Poggio  while  in  Rome 
during  the  papacy  ot  Eugenius  IV,  for  whom  he 
was  Apostolic  Secretary  for  Italian  and  Latin 
letters,  as  he  had  been  under  three  preceding 


popes.  In  May,  1434,  there  were  found  in  Rome 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Sixtus,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century,  a  marble  casket  with  two  glass 
vessels  with  the  bones  of  Saint  Lawrence,  who 
had  been  the  arch-deacon  of  Sixtu's  when  Bishop 
of  Rome.  After  this  relic  was  given  to  Poggio 
he  commissioned  this  reliquary.  From  whom  it 
is  not  known,  although  Mr.  Rorimer  points  to 
a  record  of  legal  proceedings  in  1459  between 
Poggio's  son  and  a  goldsmith  in  Ferrara,  Ludo- 
vico  da  Foligno,  which  might  suggest  a  clue. 
Poggio  was  in  Ferrara  just  prior  to  this  gift  of  the 
reliquary  in  1438  or  1439  to  the  church  in 
Terranuova,  his  native  village  in  the  Val  d'Arno 
south  of  Florence.  A  plaque  on  the  front  of  the 
altar  in  the  family  chapel  described  in  detail  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
gift  to  the  church,  to  which  Poggio  made  other 
gifts  between  1427  and  1441.  Poggio,  a  great 
student,  historian,  bibliophile  and  a  collector 
of  medals  and  sculptures,  in  particular  classical 
Roman  busts,  was  a  friend  of  Donatello,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  ancient  art 
belonging  to  Poggio.  It  has  also  been  said  that 
Donatello  has  portrayed  Poggio  in  the  figure  of 
a  prophet  in  the  cathedral  in  Florence.  With  this 
much  of  a  connection,  and  also  because  the  bust 
of  Saint  Rossore  attributed  to  Donatello  is 
related  to  the  reliquary  in  question,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  model  for  the  Metropolitan's 
new  treasure  may  have  had  some  association 
with  Donatello. 

Italian  Genre  Painting 

WHEN  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  ten 
members  ot  the  da  Ponte  family  was  held  at  the 


(Left).  A  Piedmontese  lacquer  room,  of  date  circa  1750.  In  the  William 
Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  (Below)  'The 
Judgment  of  Paris.'  By  Marcantonio  Raimondi.  Included  in  an  ex- 
hihition  of  Italian  prints  .it  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


(Left).  Reliquary  bust 
composed  of  silver,  silver-gilt 
and  copper-gilt.  Italian,  1439, 
made  for  Poggio  Bracciolini 
(1380-1459).  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  The 
Cloisters.  (Right).  'Spring 
Sowing.'  by  Jacopo  da  Ponte, 
called  Bassano  (1510/15-1592). 
In  the  Springfield  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Mass. 


museum  in  Bassano  del  Grappa  in  1952  it  was 
possible  for  the  first  time  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  different  members  of  this  extensive  group, 
who  caused  much  contusion  through  the  fact 
that  each  used  the  name  'Bassano.'  The  most 
talented  of  the  family  was  Jacopo  da  Ponte 
(1510/1515-1592)  and  it  was  unavoidable  that 
many  works  of  indifferent  quality  should  have 
become  attached  to  his  name.  The  attainments  of 
this  sixteenth-century  painter  were  seen  to  be 
considerable,  when  his  work  could  be  compared 
with  other  members  ot  the  family,  which  con- 
sisted of  his  father,  Francesco;  his  four  sons, 
Francesco,  Leandro,  Girolama  and  Giovanni 
Battista;  his  two  sons-in-law,  a  grandson  and  a 
great  grandson.  Their  subjects  were  chiefly 
religious  and  genre.  Jacopo  was  one  of  the  first 
Italian  artists  to  paint  the  subjects  of  everyday 
life  for  their  own  sake.  For  this  reason  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  a  recent-acquisition  ot  the  Spring- 
field Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Spri>ig  Sowing,  by 
Jacopo,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Paech 
Collection  in  Switzerland. 

Jacopo  inherited  something  of  Titian's  style 
through  his  study  under  one  of  the  latter's  pupils, 
Bonifazio  di  Pitate  of  Verona.  This  is  evident 
here  in  the  trees  ot  the  foreground  and  in  the 
fully  modelled  figures;  although  these  are  more 
realistically  portrayed  peasant  types  than  would 
have  found  a  place  on  the  canvases  of  the  great 
Venetian.  Jacopo  excelled  in  portraying  figures 
111  action  and  his  work  has  an  unforced  power 
111  this  respect  which  makes  it  possible  to 
differentiate  it  from  the  more  mannered  work  of 
His  son,  Francesco,  who  imitated  Jacopo  by 
introducing  figures  in  violent  movement. 
Jacopo  handles  the  design  here  so  that  the  figures 
completely  till  the  foreground  at  close  range: 
and  yet  they  are  part  of  the  landscape  which 
stretches  off  toward  a  farm  house  in  the  middle 
distance  and  leads  to  a  distant  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  There  is  a  developing  concept 
of  landscape  here  as  well  as  the  theme  of  the 
dignity  of  everyday  life  as  worthy  of  the  painter's 
brush. 


A  Piedmontese  Room 

A  Mil  ^-EIGHTEENTH  century  lacquer  room 
from  a  villa  at  Gerbido  near  Turin,  which 
belonged  to  the  Marchese  Vacchetto,  finance 
minister  to  Charles  Emanuel  III  of  Sardinia, 
has  during  the  past  year  entered  the  decorative 
arts  collections  of  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  It  has  been  installed  111  a 
gallery  near  the  eighteenth-century  English  and 
French  interiors,  offering  a  striking  contrast  to 
them  in  its  brilliant  red  and  gold  panels  111  the 
Chinese  style.  The  room  was  commissioned 
about  175.0,  at  the  same  time  as  a  room  in  the 
Chinese  taste  was  painted  for  Charles  Emanuel's 
palace  in  Turin.  The  decoration  ot  both  was 
probably  done  by  an  artist  from  Northern 
Italy  or  from  Venice.  The  colouring  of  red  and 
gold  panels  in  borders  ot  celadon  green  makes 
the  room  an  unusual  one  as  it  was  more  common 
to  use  dark  backgrounds  of  green,  blue  or  black. 
The  design  ot  the  mam  panels,  with  a  marked 
architectural  and  landscape  character,  shows  a 
direct  familiarity  with  Chinese  decoration  and 
does  not  copy  French  or  English  adaptations  of 
Chinese  motifs.  While  Italy  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  France  111  the  decorative  arts  m  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  her  decora- 
tive painters  were  not  m  this  instance  turning  to 
Pillement  and  Watteau  so  much  as  to  original 
sources. 

The  panels  surrounding  the  designs  are  much 
more  symmetrical  than  in  a  French  room  of  the 
same  period  and  the  emphasis  on  straight  lines  is 
fortunate  as  it  exercises  a  restraint  on  the  floating, 
ephemeral  Chinese  landscape.  The  relief  decora- 
tion over  the  doors  and  panels  effects  a  unity 
between  Eastern  and  Western  design.  It  shows 
a  freedom  which  made  the  Italians  supreme  in 
this  field,  their  services  sought  111  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  well  as  America. 

A  Drawing  by  Bernardo  Strozzi 

TO  an  eighteenth-century  art  historian  such  as 
the  Italian,  Francesco  Milizia,  baroque  meant 
'extravagant'  and  'confused.'  The  modern  point 


ot  view  has  shifted  considerably  so  that  the  term 
includes  the  work  of  artists  so  different  as 
Rembrandt  and  Rubens,  Van  Goyen  and 
Magnasco.  The  charge  of  irrationality,  however, 
would  never  have  been  levelled  at  Bernardo 
Strozzi  ( 1 58 1-1644),  even  by  an  eighteenth- 
century  critic,  who  would  have  also,  without 
doubt,  accepted  Strozzi  as  a  representative 
baroque  painter.  He  achieved  a  monumental 
decorative  style,  he  is  something  of  a  classicist, 
yet  leans  toward  the  naturalistic,  and  uses 
theatrical  devices  to  lift  a  composition  out  of  a 
static  form.  He  aspires  toward  the  effect  of  an 
impression  ot  mounting  emotion,  and  this  was 
very  much  in  harmony  with  the  baroque  ideal. 
There  is  something  strangely  modern  in  the 
attempt  to  transcend  time  and  space,  in  the  work 
of  the  baroque  artist,  which  may  account  tor  the 
returning  interest  111  the  period  which  has  been 
apparent  in  the  last  few  years. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Cleveland  Museum's 
collection  of  drawings  is  a  hitherto  unknown 
study  in  black  and  red  chalk  by  Bernardo  Strozzi 
tor  his  oil  painting,  Minerva,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  in  1929.  It  is  described  in 
a  recent  issue  ot  the  Bulletin  by  Henry  S.  Francis. 
While  it  is  the  first  full  scale  drawing  by  Strozzi 
tor  a  known  work  to  come  to  light,  it  has  much 
in  common  with  a  series  ot  twenty  in  the 
Palazzo  Rosso  in  Genoa,  chiefly  details  of  hands, 
arms,  drapery,  and,  like  several  of  them,  is  on  the 
same  burl  pink  paper.  The  Cleveland  drawing  is 
singularly  detailed  and  there  are  even  taint 
suggestions  of  the  arch,  armour  and  drapery  ot 
the  finished  work  very  lightly  indicated.  The 
figure,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  undergone  almost 
no  change.  The  position  ot  the  head,  the  manner 
in  which  the  right  hand  with  its  very  pointed 
fingers,  is  placed  on  the  helmet,  the  left  on  the 
shield,  shows  that  the  painter  has  adhered  to  bis 
fust  concept.  Emphasis  is  on  the  upturned  face, 
on  w  hich  the  light  strikes  brilliantly,  as  though 
to  suggest  the  emanation  of  that  wisdom  ot 
which  the  goddess  was  regent.  The  artist  has 
striven    to   suggest    the    creative    power  and 
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activity  of  wisdom  .is  an  inspirational  force  and 
(Ins  emphasis  cm  .1  purely  intellectual  concept  is 
one  which  runs  through  seventeenth-century 
painting,  although  sometimes  overpowered  by 
the  trend  to  the  decorative. 

Strozzi  worked  at  first  in  Iris  native  Genoa, 
where  he  early  came  under  the  influence  of 
Rubens.  The  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life, 
however,  were  spent  in  Venue,  where  Ins  art 
mellowed  under  contact  with  the  Venetians,  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  period  that  the  Minerra,  as 
a  mature  work,  belongs. 

Accessions  at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 

THE  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  followed  its 
usual  custom  of  show  ing  to  the  public  the  im- 
portant accessions  of  the  year  in  the  recent 
exhibition  ot  manuscripts,  drawings,  incunabula, 
tine  bindings,  letters  and  documents  which  have 
been  added  to  the  collections  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Library. 

One  of  the  outstanding  accessions  is  a  recently 
discovered  map  of  Palestine  by  Pietro  Vesconte 
of  Venice  about  the  year  1300.  It  is  the  oldest 
map  which  is  geographical  in  the  modern  sense, 
as  compared  to  the  mediaeval  schematic  charts. 
This  map  by  Vesconte  is  surprisingly  accurate. 
It  remained  the  source  of  maps  of  the  Holy  Land 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 

A  ninth-century  manuscript  of  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  written  at  the  abbey  of  Lorsch,  is  an 
almost  unknown  text  which  takes  its  place  with 
three  other  contemporary  manuscripts  ot  this 
work  in  European  libraries.  From  one  of  the 
great  purple  manuscripts  of  the  Near  East  is  a 
recently  discovered  Gospel  leaf  from  the  sixth- 
century  Codex  Petropolitanus,  most  of  which  is 


preserved  in  Leningrad  !i  shows  verses  from 
Matthew  written  111  Greek  capitals  in  silver  and 
gold  on  imperial  purple  vellum. 

Drawings  include  .1  vivacious  sketch  by 
Fragonard,  La  Recompense,  showing  the  son  ot 
Fragonard's  patron,  Bcrgcrct,  carried  in  triumph 
into  the  drawing-room  of  his  family,  for  win- 
ning a  juvenile  competition.  The  earliest  is  a 
drawing  by  Antoine  Caron  of  a  water  festival 
at  the  court  of  Henri  ill  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Portraits  include  a  sketch  of  the  artist  by  Mine. 
Vigee  Le  Brun,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
drawing  of  Pope  Pius  VII  made  for  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  after  his  painting  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

Italian  Prints  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 

DRAWING  on  its  own  collections  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  held  last  summer  a  dis- 
tinguished exhibition  ot  Italian  prints  of  the  first 
half  of'  the  sixteenth  century,  representing  the 
period  of  Marcantonio  Raimondi  and  including 
a  rare  group  of  etchings  by  Parmigiano,  as  well 
as  engravings  by  Antonio  da  Trento,  Ugo  da 
Carpi  and  Agostino  Veneziano.  From  the  exten- 
sive bequest  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  19 17  the 
Museum  received  an  outstanding  group  of  great 
impressions  of  the  work  of  Marcantonio.  and 
here  were  the  Adam  and  lire,  the  portrait  ot 
Pietro  Aretino  and  the  Climbers,  while  about  the 
same  time  the  gifts  of  Henry  Walters  and  Junius 
S.  Morgan  brought  further  additions  to  the 
representation  of  the  master  in  a  period  when 
Italian  engravings  were  enjoying  great  apprecia- 
tion. Raimondi's  debt  to  Diirer,  it  anything  so 
personal  as  the  Italian's  style  may  be  called 
derivative,  is  seen  in  his  many  interpretations  of 


Raphael's  great  figure  compositions,  such  as  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  and  Parnassus.  His 
method,  with  its  harmony  of  tone  and  line,  the 
one  never  interfering  with  the  other,  creates 
spac  iousness  in  such  complicated  designs  as  the 
Judgment  <>/  Paris.  Raimondi,  after  a'  Bolognese 
training,  went  through  a  period  in  which  he  was 
influenced  by  Diirer  to  the  point  of  plagiarizing 
his  work  (although  this  was  not  uncommon 
among  engravers  at  the  time).  Later  he  developed 
a  mature  style  in  his  work  in  Rome,  in  the  circle 
of  Raphael,  so  that  his  contribution  is  that  of 
gifted  artist  in  his  own  right.  His  Dream  of 
Raphael,  which  is  pure  fantasy,  shows  his 
imaginative  power. 

Among  his  followers  was  Agostino  Vene- 
ziano, who  also  worked  after  Raphael,  but 
produced  such  subjects  from  the  contemporary 
scene  as  Baccio  Bandinelli's  Academy  in  the  I  'atican, 
1531,  showing  students  working  by  candlelight. 
Another  of  Raimondi's  circle  was  Giulio 
Bonasone,  whose  engraving  after  Parmigiano  of 
the  Vision  oj  Saint  Jerome  was  in  the  exhibition. 
Parmigiano  himself,  known  for  his  development 
of  the  Mannerist  style  in  painting,  contributed  to 
the  graphic  arts  a  new  sketching  technique  in 
etching  which  became  popular.  His  Entombment 
oj  Christ  is  especially  interesting  because  its 
rhythmic  treatment  of  the  figures  influenced  El 
Greco. 

The  chiaroscuro  prints  showed  the  success  of 
the  Italians  in  handling  a  medium  used  earlier  in 
Germany  and,  because  of  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  drawing  medium  w  hich  it  was  designed  to 
imitate,  they  made  entirely  their  own.  These 
prints  in  woodcut,  from  a  series  of  blocks, 
represent  a  process  which  has  gone  through 


(Left).  'Minerva.' 
By  Bernardo 
Strozzi  (1581-1644; 
ot"  Genoa.  Right  1. 
A  drawing  in  black 
and  red  chalk  for 
'Minerva,'  by 
Bernardo  Strozzi. 
Moth  are  in  the 
Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  Ohio. 


'Landscape  with  Nymph  and  Satyr  Dancing.'  By  Claude  de  Lorrain.  In  the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art.  See  'An  Encyclopaedia  of  Painting.' 


many  variations  to  our  own  day.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  produced  such  rich  effects  of  tone  as 
are  seen  in  Antonio  da  Trento's  Diana  Hunting, 
after  Parmigiano,  and  the  print  by  Ugo  da 
Carpi  based  on  Raphael's  tapestry  designs  for 
the  Sistinc  Chapel. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Painting 

T( )  attempt  to  treat  the  entire  history  of  painting 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present  day  within 
the  covers  of  a  single  volume,  even  though  it 
runs  to  more  than  five  hundred  pages,  would 
seem  an  impossible  task  when  one  thinks  ot  the 
multi-volume  sets  given  to  the  Italian  and  Dutch 
schools  alone.  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Painting 
edited  by  Bernard  S.  Myers  of  City  College, 
New  York  (published  by  Crown,  New  York, 
1955,  $10.95)  accomplishes  the  seemingly  im- 
possible by  combining  biographical  entries  on 
single  artists  with  general  material  on  special 
subjects  such  as  enamels,  mosaic,  illumination, 
Byzantine  painting,  mediaeval,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman  and  Romanesque  art.  These  special  sub- 
jects have  been  discussed  by  George  R.  Collins 
of  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Myers,  as  editor, 
has  had  the  assistance  of  five  co-authors,  but  has 
himself  contributed  111  the  field  of  British, 
Canadian,  Australian,  Portuguese,  Jewish,  Mexi- 
can and  Latin-American  painting,  as  well  as  111 
writing  on  living  artists.  He  has  also  written  an 
excellent  general  account  of  the  development  ot 
oil  painting.  Margaretta  Salinger  ot  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  has  been  responsible  tor  the 
Dutch  and  German  school;  and  Beatrice  Farwell, 
also  of  the  Metropolitan  staff,  for  the  Italian 
painters  born  before  1476.  Later  Italian 
painters,  exclusive  of  living  artists,  have  been 
the  concern  of  Milton  W.  Brown,  who  also 
wrote  the  entries  tor  most  ot  the  Flemish 
painters.  Oriental  painting  has  been  the  province 
of  fane  Gaston  Mahler.  The  book,  as  can  easily 
be  seen,  compresses  a  vast  amount  of  material  to 
be  found  only  in  the  most  widely  scattered 
sources  and  will  prove  a  useful  and  workable 
introduction  to  the  broad  subject  ot  painting, 
which  it  is  intended  to  be,  rather  than  a  reference 
book  for  the  advanced  student.  In  the  selection 
of  subjects  for  over  two  hundred  illustrations  111 
colour,  chiefly  of  less  than  page  size,  and  a  still 
larger  number  in  black  and  white,  it  is  evident 
that  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  select  un- 
hackneyed material,  while  including  the  well 
known  subjects  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Search  for  Peale  Portraits  of  Miss  Hallam 

IN  the  checklist  of  portraits  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale  which  was  compiled  by  Charles  Coleman 
Sellers  in  1952,  a  long  account  is  given  to  his 
portraits  of  a  talented  eighteenth-century  actress, 
Miss  Hallam,  who  played  in  Annapolis,  Charles- 
ton, Williamsburg,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
with  the  American  Company  directed  by  her 
uncle.  Two  unlocated  portraits  of  her  by  Peak- 
are  listed.  Mr.  Sellers  calls  her  Sarah  Hallam.  but 
later  research  on  the  part  of  Colonial  Williams- 
burg, which  is  now  seeking  these  portraits,  has 
disclosed  that  her  name  was  Nancy.  She  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  Philadelphia  in  1759; 
her  portrait  was  painted  by  Peale  in  Annapolis 


111  1771;  and  she  was  living  111  Williamsburg  in 
1775  in  which  year  she  married  John  Raynard  of 
Kingston.  Jamaica. 

Nancy  Hallam's  playing  of  the  role  of  Imogen 
in  Cynibeline  at  Annapolis  in  1770  was  extrava- 
gantly praised  in  the  newspapers,  and  a  poem 
addressed  to  her  called  on  Peale,  who  was  then 
living  in  Annapolis,  to  paint  her  portrait.  This 
he  did  111  the  following  year  when  she  was 
playing  at  the  new  theatre  which  had  just  been 
opened  with  scenery  from  London.  She  again 
played  Imogen  and  the  painter  portrayed  her  in 
her  disguise  as  Fidele  emerging  from  the  cave 
and  meeting  Bellisarius  and  her  brothers.  She 
also  played  Ophelia,  Juliet,  Polly  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  and  Lucia  in  Cato.  By 
1775  sne  was  advertising  herself  as  a  teacher  in 
drawing  at  Williamsburg,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  Peale  may  have  been  her  instructor,  since 
he  gave  so  freely  ot  his  talents  to  all  who  had 
any  interest  111  drawing. 

Peale's  portrait  of  Miss  Hallam  done  111  1771 
remained  with  him,  was  hung  in  his  Museum  111 
Philadelphia  and  remained  there  until  the  sale  of 
Museum  properties  in  1SS4,  when  it  w  as  bought 
by  one  'Band'  and  has  since  been  lost.  Another 
portrait  is  recorded,  inscribed  Miss  Hallam  as  the 
[•'lower  C//7,  signed  and  dated  [787,  which 
appeared  in  an  auction  sale  in  New  York  in  19 19, 
but  which  has  also  disappeared.  Colonial 
Williamsburg  is  seeking  these  two  portraits  and 
asks  that  anyone  who  has  information  write  to 
John  Graham,  Curator  of  Colonial  Williams- 
burg, Williamsburg,  Va. 

An  Etruscan  Fifth-Century  Bronze 

AN  exceptionally  fine  example  of  Etruscan 
bronze  sculpture  is  the  figurine  ot  a  girl,  possibly 
intended  to  represent  Turan,  goddess  of  love. 


which  the  Fogg  Museum  at  Harvard  University 
acquired  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Populonia,  where  there  was  great  activity  in 
metal  working,  due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
island  of  Elba  and  its  iron  mines.  Many  archaeo- 
logical finds  from  this  region  are  now  in 
Florence.  The  influence  of  Greece  supplanted 
that  of  the  Near  East  in  Etruscan  art  about  the 
seventh  century,  and  111  this  figure  there  is  .1 
reflection  of  the  style  of  Phidias  although,  as 
always  with  Etruscan  sculpture,  there  is  consider- 
able native  originality.  The  Etruscan  artist 
worked  in  bronze  with  great  facility,  as  witness 
to  which  is  the  bronze  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Chimaera  from  Arezzo  for  which  Cellini  made 
repairs:  and  the  Orator  discovered  at  Lake 
Trasimene.  These  are,  ot  course,  heroic  works, 
entirely  different  in  scale  and  in  feeling,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  that  the  fierce  race  ot  the 
Tarquins  and  the  warlike  Lars  Porsena  was  also 
capable  of  works  of  art  expressing  delicacy  ot 
feeling.  The  figure  stands  about  eight  inches  in 
height  and  shows  a  young  girl  richly  attired, 
with  crown  and  heavy  necklace,  wearing  the 
hiination  tightly  draped  around  her  and  having 
the  long  pointed  shoes  w  hich  w  ere  fashionable  at 
the  time.  She  holds  a  pomegranate  in  her  left 
hand,  symbol  ot  fertility. 

Interest  in  things  classical,  which  has  been 
stressed  by  the  Museum  in  the  last  tew  years,  as 
111  a  noteworthy  loan  exhibition  ot  classical  art 
brought  together  by  Professor  George  M.  A. 
Hanfmann  last  year,  has  also  taken  the  form  ot  a 
recent  exhibition  of  coins  from  the  sixth  century 
13. C.  to  the  late  Roman  Empire.  This  was  held 
coincident  with  the  publication  ot  its  new  book. 
Ancient  Coins.  'These  coins  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  form  of  low-relief  sculpture,  or  as  a 


commentary  on  the  history,  religion  and  politics 
ot  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  Among  the  earliest 
in  the  exhibition  were  coin  portraits  ot  the 
Seleucid  kings  of  Asia.  Antiochus  I  of  Bactria 
had  a  coin  struck  showing  Bucephalus,  the 
famous  horse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Mytho- 
logical subjects  show  Ulysses  greeted  by  his  dog. 
Argus;  the  Calydonian  boar;  Neptune  with  his 
trident;  Apollo  seated  on  the  omphalos,  or  'hub 
of  the  world',  at  Delphi.  Athena,  with  her  spear, 
was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  Ptolemy  when  he 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  Egypt.  The  w  inged 
horse,  Pegasus,  was  the  emblem  of  Corinth. 

A  rare  Roman  com  showing  the  heads  of 
Mark  Antony,  Octavia  and  Octavius  (Augustus) 
represents  the  period  when  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  was  the  wife  of  Antony,  in  the  un- 
successful effort  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Roman 
world.  The  earliest  in  the  exhibition  was  a  silver 
stater  issued  by  King  Croesus  of  Lydia  in  550 
B.C.  not  long  after  the  invention  of  coinage. 
This  occurred  in  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
growing  out  of  the  intensive  commercial 
activity  between  Greece  and  the  Near  East.  The 


old  system  of  weigh:  .  •.  d  too  cumbersome, 
and  metal  stamped  with  a  device  or  seal  of  a 
state  was  introduced 

Venetian  Rcnaissnncc  Chimneypiece 

ITALIAN  decorative  carving  of  the  Renaissance 
ranks  with  more  important  works  in  sculpture 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  An  out- 
standing example  of  this  is  a  Venetian  stone 
chimneypiece  of  about  the  year  1500,  once  in  the 
Simonetti  Collection  in  Rome,  which  was  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Harbor  Hill,  the  home  of  the 
collector  of  Renaissance  art,  Clarence  H. 
Mackay,  Roslyn,  Long  Island.  The  piece  is 
represented  here  by  a  detail  which  shows  the 
carving  of  late  Gothic  and  Renaissance  elements, 
clearly  handled  by  a  master.  The  carving  of  the 
rinceau  on  the  entablature  has  great  delicacy 
while  the  animal  heads  on  the  supporting 
brackets,  which  are  still  in  the  Gothic  tradition, 
are  powerfully  rendered. 

It  is  known  that  artists  like  Benedetto  da 
Maiano,  Laurana  da  Zara  and  the  Lombardo 
family  of  Venice  executed  fireplaces.  Pietro  and 


Tullio  Lombardo  carved  them  tor  the  Stanza 
degh  Scarlatti  and  the  Stanza  dell'Udicnza  in  the 
1  H1c.1l  Palace  at  Venice  between  1 502  and  1 506. 
Comparable  points  are  their  richly  carved  con- 
sole brackets,  treatment  of  moulded  cornice  and 
frieze,  and  the  introduction  of  allegorical  heads 
into  the  design.  Also  to  be  mentioned  is  Pietro's 
use  of  animal  and  allegorical  motifs  in  the  Piazza 
Vittono  Emanuele  at  Ravenna  and  the  floral 
scrolls,  for  which  he  was  in  general  well  known, 
on  the  pilasters  of  the  Church  of  San  Francesco 
in  that  city. 

It  would  appear  that  no  other  Italian  stone 
chimneypiece  of  this  period  and  importance  has 
found  its  way  to  America,  although  there  arc 
fine  ones  of  slightly  later  date.  Mr.  Mackay 
searched  for  years  before  finding  a  suitable  piece 
for  his  great  'Stone  Gallery',  in  which  he  placed 
his  famous  collection  of  Renaissance  sculpture 
including  works  by  Donatello  and  Mino  da 
Fiesole;  his  paintings,  which  included  panels  by 
Duccio;  and  a  superb  collection  of  Renaissance 
furniture,  making  this  great  room  a  virtual 
museum.  Regrettably  it  is  no  longer  in  existence. 


(Left).  Etruscan  bronze  figurine,  5th  century  B.C.  In  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art.  (Right).  Detail  of  a  Venetian  stone  chimneypiece,  c.1500.  French  &  Co. 
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This  enamelled  terra  cotta  relief,  "Lamentation  Over  the 
Dead  Christ",  is  Atelier  of  Benedetto  and  Sandro  Buglioni. 
The  glazed  candlesticks  are  early  16th  century.  Relief:  32.1, " 
54".  Candlesticks:  22 "  high. 
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959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  530  West 
Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles.  California;  Harold  G.  Kern.  5  Winthrop  Square,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  G.  O.  Markuson,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York; 
Charles  Mayer,  Third  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California;  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  John  Randolph 
Hearst,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  and  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  1111 
South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California,  under  Voting  Trust  Agreement  dated 
as  of  February  2:5.  1952.  The  beneficial  owners  of  the  stock  deposited  under  the 
aforesaid  Voting  Trust  are  The  Hearst  Foundation,  Inc.,  the  Estate  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Deceased,  John  Randolph  Hearst,  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst,  David  Whitmire  Hearst  and  George  Hearst. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
arc:  X<  in< 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  .1  bona  tide  owner. 

F"rei>  Lewis 

(Signature  of  Director) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  September,  1956 
ANDREW  E.  MACYKO, 
NOTARY  PUBLIC,  State  of  New  York 
41-2537300 

Qualified  in  Queens  County  Si  u. 

Term  Expires  March  30,  1957. 


HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


HOTEL  DES  BERGITES 

GENEVA 

First  class  Hotel  in  best  situation  on  the  lake 
near  business  centre 
H.  VERDINO,  MANAGER 

Cable  Address  :  Bergueshotel    Telephone  :  (022)  326645 


BE  AU-R  IVAGE-  PALACE 

LAV SAN NE        Ouehy,  SWITZERLAND 

Incomparable  situation  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva  in  own  extensive  grounds. 

ERNEST  SCHAERER  MANAGER 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.  100  beds.  Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.  Open  the  whole  year  round. 

Moderate  Terms. 


MONTANA  -  VERM ALA 

(Switzerland)  5,000  feet 

'The  sunniest  terrace  of  Switzerland'  (3  hours  from  Geneva) 
First  class  excursion  centre.  Sightseeing  in  modern  Pullman  cars 

Cable  Railway  Sierre — (Simplon  Line) — Montana.  2  Cable  Airways,  3  Ski-lifts, 
Ice  Rink.    Swiss  Ski  School.     Hotels — Bars — Dancing 

Write  to:  Tourist  Office,  Montana  (Switzerland) 


CONNOISSEUR    REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM  Palette,  Dept.  C.R., 
Monomark  Hotise,  London,  W.C.I. 


Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Tureone.  200  Broadwav. 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


Chalices  and  all  Ecclesiastical  Silver  Work  purchased  for  cash. 
F.  Osborne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1 17  Cower  Street,  London,  W.C.I.  Euston  4.824. 


In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House). 


Wanted.  Collector  wants  old  prints,  drawings,  water  i  oh  airs,  paintings, 
sketch  books,  maps,  manuscripts  of  Louisiana,  the  Mississippi  River. 
Nev\  <  )>  leans.  Write  NICHOLAS  D.  OLIVIER,  4868  Constance  Street, 
NEW  ORLEANS  (15),  LOUISIANA.  U.S.A. 


Register  advertisements  are  %2.0ofor  15  words  (minimum;,  and  thereaflet  10  cents  pet  nurd,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEl  R,  21  EAST 
57th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latlei  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The 
Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1950 


I. VI 


A  four-poster  Bed  of  Adam  influence  painted  on  mahogany 
with  green  motifs  on  a  cream  ground.  The  domed  canopy, 
back  panel  and  a  complete  set  of  curtains  (not  illustrated)  are 
in  contemporary  needlework.  In  the  centre  of  the  canopy 
under  the  initials  'A.D.'  is  the  date  1789. 


PRATT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

158-160  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.  3 
FOUNDED  i860  Tel.  KENsington  7328,  9^ r 


